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PREFACE. 



Thb vdume now presented to the Public comprifies the History of the Huguenots during 
the Sixteenth Century^ (published in 1829,) and the continuation of the same subject to 
1838, which appeared within the last year. The whole has been carefully revised, with 
considerable additions. 

Yet although no pains have been spared to render this Publication complete, it is obvious 
that its very nature excluded minute detail on incidents not connected with the general 
history. Many episodes concerning the biography of eminent Huguenots might have 
been interwoven, but for the limits which the Autiior had laid down for his undertaking. 
His views are amply explained in the original Preface, (which is reprinted,) and in the 
following passages which introduced his last work. 

"The vicissitudes which befell the French Protestants, during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries* embrace a series of most affecting incidents, which have tended to 
produce important political results ; and in addition to the innate interest of the oc- 
currences, a connected narrative has an additional daim on attention, from the almost 
^ general silence of French authors. Before the Revolution of 1789, a succinct history of 
the Huguenots would assuredly have been branded as libellous, and the few works composed 
in reference thereto were either printed clandestinely, or in foreign countries. 

'* With respect to the violence and persecutions of 1815, the difficulty experienced by the 
Author in procuring exact information proves the want of a general detail, and renders the 
present publication more necessary, the events of that terrible period- being known to very 
few persons. Even among well-informed Fi^nchmen, there are many whose knowledge 
of the troubles of Nismes is limited to a few striking incidents. 

" In composing the accounts of that comparatively recent time, the Author has been 
favoured with the acquaintance and correspondence of several inhabitants of Nismes — both 
Catholic and Protestant — some of them victims of what has been often represented as the 
effect oi political reaction. He has also enjoyed the inappreciable advantage of submitting 
his statement to individuals, qualified by their official experience to correct any erroneous 
asaertioiis. 

" Conscious of an honest endeavour to relate the truth impartially, unbiassed by national 
or religious prejudice, the Author is nevertheless aware that his unceremonious strictures 
upon certain functionaries will insure him the animadversions of a powerful party. The 
interesting narrative of the events of Nismes in 1830, by the pastor Frossard, although 
composed with studied moderation, has been disdainfully treated as a libel— the present 
volume therefore can hardly escape censure. The most careful investigations may have 
left the Author in some instances under a wrong impression ; but if errors exist in con- 
sequence, they are unintentional. Amenable to the tribunal of criticism, he will respect 
its verdict ; and if any admirer of those principles, which desolated the south of France in 
1815, will indicate mis-statements, and assist in establishing the facts, his suggestions 
shall be cheerfully attended to, in the event of a future edition." 

No attempt at refutation has come to the Author's knowledge, and he has consequently 
no justification to present on behalf of the latter period of his history. But with respect to 
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the sixteenth century, he feels bound to offer some explanation, in reply to a charge of 
" careless examination of authorities," advanced in the British Critic for July, 1829. 

Three particular instances are indicated by the reviewer. The first relates to the- 
apocryphal character of Davila*s account of the Legate Morosini's connivance, when 
Henry III. proposed to murder the Cardinal of Guise ; which the critic observes " has 
been adopted without giving a hint that his story is naught'* To this assertion the Author 
invites the reviewer's attention to the volume on which he was passing judgment, and 
he will find a note containing the reasons why Davila's version was preferred to that of 
Maimbourg. 

The second article in the indictment is, '* That the author has either mistaken or mis- 
represented the authority on which he relied," in narrating the minor circumstances tliat 
immediately followed the battle of Jarnac. The critic's susceptibility is wounded by 
its appearing in these pages that the Duke of Anjou slept at Jarnac, in the same house 
where Cond6 had lodged the preceding night — and in addition, that the victor's bearing 
was indecorous and cruel; while it appears that, according to Davila, the duke entrb la 
medesima sera della giomata vittoriosa in Giamacco, without stating where he slept ; and 
with respect to his demeanour, non permesse il duca che a* radaere di iui fosse usato schemo. 
To this the author cannot advance a direct plea of not guilty ; because, unfortunately, the 
reference to Davila appears alone in the copy. The fact in itself is so trivial, that it may 
appeal' pedantic to adduce a list of authorities. De Thou, lib. 45, sect. 4, is more laconic 
than Davila : — " Andinus victor Jamacum venit ;" leaving it doubtful whether he reposed 
there or not : but that author describes the duke as j veniliter exultans, and afterwards 
alludes to the current report quasi ipsius jwsu interfectus esset. The Author is however 
of opinion that, having Bran tome constantly before him, his statement was borrowed from 
the facetious Abbe, and that he inadvertently omitted to place his name in the margin. 
Brantome is well known to have considered a warrior*s death one of the themes most 
worthy of contemplation ; and being a well-placed contemporary, his account is worth 
perusal. It is as follows : — " Pour toumer k Monsieur le Prince, estant mort. Monsieur 
n'cn fut nuUement marry, mais trSs joyeux ; car il avoit opinion qu*il luy en eust fait 
faire de mesme : car d'ennemy k grand ennemy il n'y a que se garder. Monsieur le voulut 
voir aprds la battaille achev^e ; et son corps fut charg6 sur une vieille asnesse qui se trouva 
1^ sLpropos, plus par derision que pour autre sujet, et fut port^ ainsi, bras et jambes pen- 
dantes, k Jarnac, en une salle basse sous celle de Monsieur et sa chambre, ou le dit prince 
le jour avant avoit hgL Quel changement ! comme k Courtras le roy de Navarre logea 
en la chambre de Monsieur de Joyeuse, oii il ayoit couch6 le soir auparavant, et Tautre 
estoit estendu mort dessous. Si on leur eust dit k tons tels revers de fortune, ils ne Teussent 
pas cm. Le dit prince demeura assez en. spectacle k tous ceux du camp qui le voulurent 
aller voir." — Vie de M. le Prince de Conde. 

The third instance adduced by the critic arose from an error in copying; for in tliis 
instance, the missing reference existed in the original MS., and the omission was discovered 
before the criticism was published. The reviewer observes (p. 189) that, " unless the author 
has relied on other authorities than De Thou and .Brantome, (and he has not cited any 
other,) he has fallen into very great inaccuracies in bis transcription." In the statement 
thus commented upon, the Author had consulted also Le Discours du Roi Henri IIL a un per- 
sonnage d'honneur, &c. (Miron.) This piece is preserved in the Memoires d'Etat de Villeroy ; 
and mentions large pictures, in which les executions de la Saint Barthelemi,faites d Paris 
et autres lieux, etoient peintes au vif, et les figures representees apr^s le naturel, &c. 

The other strictures have been received with due deference, and if all the detects have 
not disappeared, it is less from a refractory feeling, than from the impossibility to re- write 
a long work. 

The author cannot refrain from expressing his acknowledgments to several friends 
for their assistance in the latter ywrtion of the history. He is particularly indebted to the 
Pastors Juillerat and Monod, for the details respecting Paul Rabaud and his sons: through 
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their kiDdness, he has had the benefit of Madame RabautrPomier^s recollections; and some 
mteresting facts have been supplied by Madame JuiUerat, who received her religious in- 
struction from Rabaut St Etienne. 

The Reverend Charles Cook of Nismes has also rendered the Author very valuable 
assistance, by making inquiries concerning 1815, of M. Cavalier, at that time Procureur- 
G^neral, and subsequently Mayor of Nismes. His official character gave him great facility 
for being well acquainted with the events of that time ; and he kept a regular journal, 
writing by night, at great peril of his life, the facts of each day, in the hope that some of 
the criminals might be brought to justice. But unsupported as he was by the authorities, 
with the gens-d'armes abetting the assassins, he could do nothing. Two individuals, who 
successively filled his post, applied to M. Cavalier for a copy of his journal, but neither made 
any use of it. M. Cavalier's generous defence of the persecuted Protestants is the more 
praiseworthy, as he is a Roman Catholic, and had two brothers priests at the time. His 
testimony in favour of Lauze de Peret's statement justifies the frequent reference to that 
work in these pages; and his readiness to communicate the rich stores of his memory 
gives him a lasting claim on the author's gratitude. 

Paris, January 1 1840. 



EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

In the vast range of subjects for the pen of the historian, one of the most interesting 
presents itself in the violent disputes which have from time to time occurred among the 
public teachers of religion. Their conflicting opinions have produced effects of such mag- 
nitude, that centuries have rolled away while they were still in ope ation. The partisans 
of opposite systems have considered it their duty to condemn, often to misrepresent each 
other ; strong efforts have been made to call the public feelings into action, and a difference 
which ought to have been settled in a cloister or a consistory has generally ended in the 
desolation of a kingdom. The more, therefore, we enlarge the sphere of our information 
upon this important subject, we shall be the more inclined to cultivate that enlightened 
humanity which inculcates indulgent sentiments towards every creed : such at least will be 
the consequence with all reflecting minds. 

The work now submitted to the public is one, which in its progress offered endless op- 
portunities for polemical discussion ; but for the writer to have availed himself of them 
I would have been at once imprudent and unwise. While recording the wild rage of religious 
persecution, and the frightful excesses' of religious zeal, he has abstained from partiality 
and controversy : his duty has been to narrate the truth without becoming the accuser or 
the champion of either of the contending parties, whose disputes no good mind can reflect 
upon without wishing they should be set at rest for ever. 

The Author has in no case been tempted by prejudice or party feeling to give a colouring 
to facts which the truth would not warrant : he has laid them before the reader with that 
attention to accuracy which can alone give value to history, and the want of which can 
never be compensated by any charms of eloquence, or flights of imagination. Unhappily 
there is enough in the history of religious factions to excite the reader's indignation 
without any effort to that purpose on the part of the writer. In contemplating these events, 
we must make due allowance for the barbarous period when they occurred ; congratulate 
ourselves that we live in an era of religious liberty ; and rejoice in the progress of those 
principles which give assurance, that the altar of the God of mercy will never again be 
reddened by the brand of the bigot, nor stained with the blood of the martyr. 

The period which occupies these volumes has engaged the attention of many writers. 
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The sixteenth century is justly styled the Age qf Persecution : individual experience was at 
that time very eventful ; and contemporarieSp in their private memoirs, have left abun- 
dant materials for examination and inquiry. The century that followed was the Age qf 
Coniroverty, Numerous works upon ecclesiastical history then made their appearance ; and 
the auto-biographies of the preceding times beheld a progeny of histories of particular 
events, persons, and parties. 

But those histories were written in a controversial spirit ; and it is therefore presumable 
that an account, divested of all theological discussion, would be both useful and interesting. 

The object of this work is to give a clear detail of the circumstances connected with 
the troubles generally called the religious ware of France. Those events are interwoven 
with our own history, and are frequently referred to in the present day. Among the many 
works which relate to the Huguenots, there is scarcely one that comprises the whole in a 
connected narrative ; and not one, in the English language at least, that is exclusively 
historical. 

The facts prove (and, therefore, the assertion is not partial) that the church of Rome both 
instigated and promoted the persecutions of the Huguenots. If we compare the preaching 
of the Reformation in England with its introduction into France, we cannot fail to observe, 
that though the circumstances of those kingdoms were widely different the consequences 
were the same ; similar in character, though differing in degree. The priests were un- 
willing to resign their authority, and persecutions arose in both countries ; but, happily, 
the struggle which our forefathers had to maintain was shortened by the difference be- 
tween Henry VIII. and the Pope, and the circumstances which sprang out of that quarrel. 
Had so powerful a stimulus operated on the sovereigns of France, the Vatican could not 
have had such influence on their decisions ; and the troubles of that country would have been 
settled without difficulty, at any rate without the delay of half a century. 

Paris, March, 1829. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

Contaiaing tin Oatline of the early History of tlie Rerormation ; 
Accottat of the Paulicians, Vaudois. LolUrds, Hussites, &c. 
&c. 

An almost general consent has fixed upon the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century as the era of 
the Reformation ; of the estahlisliment of the Pro- 
testant religion : but its origin is of a hx more 
ancient date ; although the invention of printing, 
which took place about fifty years previous to that 
period, enabled Luther and Calvin to triumph over 
obstacles which had paralysed tlie energies of 
Wickli^, and brought Huss and Jeroi^e of Prague 
to the stake. 

So early as the year 660, an inhabitant of Mana- 
nalis, near Samosata, named Constantine, having 
obtained a copy of the New Testament, devoted 
himself to the study of it, as the rule of his faith. 
The society which he formed took the name of 
Paulicians, from the circumstance of their endea- 
vouring closely to imitate Saint Paul : they went 
so ^ as to assume the names of the apostle's com- 
panions ; and as a similar practice had been 
adopted by the Manichteans in the third century, 
that epithet was applied to them, and they were 
Boon doomed to experience the persecutions with 
which that sect had been visited. The Paulicians, 
however, condemned the opinions of the Mani- 
chaeans, and the application of tlie term was con- 
sidered an act of injustice. 

Their form of worship was very simple, and the 
unceremonious manner with which they freed 
themselves from relics, images, and saint worship, 
bears a great resemblance to the Reformation 
preached by Knox. As novelty captivates the 
multitude, it is not surprising tliat Constantine, 
who assumed the name of Sylvanus, beheld an in- 
crease of his followers. He pursued his aposto- 
lical career for twenty-seven years, when he fell a 
victim to persecution. The most cruel decrees 
were issued against him and his flock ; and one 
Simeon was sent from Constantinople, armed with 
every power to reclaim the wanderers and punish 
their leader. The unfortunate Constantine was 
pUced in front of his. disciples, who were com- 
manded by Simeon to murder their spiritual 
teacher, as the price of their own pardon : but, 
with the exception of an individual named Justus, 
they all refused to perpetrate so foul a crime. 

One circumstance, however, renders this perse- 
cution very remarkable : Simeon, whose commis- 
sion was to destroy or bring back the Paulicians, 
himself adopted their opinions, and after putting 
their leader to death, became a martyr for their 



cause. They endured persecutions during a pe- 
riod of one hundred and fifty years, but were 
roused to revolt in 845. Carbeas was their leader ; 
his father had been impaled by the Catholic inqui- 
sitors, and a desire to be aTenged of that circum- 
stance might urge him on, as well as the %vrougs of 
his fellow worshippers. Being Joined by five thou- 
sand of his brethren, he renounced all connexion 
with Rome ; and sought and obtained the protec- 
tion of the Saracens. The city of Tephrice, in 
Armenia, then became the head-quarters of the 
Paulicians, and a war was maintained against the 
Eastern emperors till 880. Their society, without 
a leader, remained scattered among the mountains 
till 970, when John Zimisces conducted a number 
of them to Thrace, whither some Paulicians had 
emigrated during the persecution in the seventh 
century. They were joined by numbers of the 
Bulgarians ; established themselves in Macedonia, 
Epirus, Croatia, and Dalmatia ; and in course of 
time spread into Italy and France.* 

Gregory YII. was elevated to the papal throne 
in 1073 : he is well known in history as Pope 
Hildebrand, and a more audacious, proud, and 
fiery priest, was never elected to that office. Un- 
der such a pontificate, it can be readily imagined 
that the disciples of St. Paul would meet with that 
sort of treatment most likely to prevent the pub- 
lication of their opinions ; their existence, therefore, 
as a society was kept secret, and we hear no more 
of the Psulicians. But Gregory's conduct towards 
the emperor Henry lY., and the insolence of his 
decrees, raised such a storm sgainst him, that he 
was forced to fiee from Rome, and died at Salerno. f 
The avarice and despotism of the priests, the cor- 
ruptness of their manners, and the grossness of the 
superstitions which were rapidly increasing with 
every succeeding council, all combined to prepare 
the minds of many for embracing a purer form of 
worship, whenever it should be held out for their 
adoption. 

The clei^ were so much detested by all classes 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, that, 
according to an unquestionable authority, it was 
common, in condemning an action, to say, " I 
would rather be a priest than have done it."]; 

An attempt to enforce the law of celibacy on 
the clei^, was the means of keeping alive this 
germ of the Reformation. Not long before Gre- 
gor}''s death, several ecclesiastics of Milan refused 
to put away their wives. They withdrew from the 

• See Appenatx, No. I. 

t 24th May, 1085. Bayle, art. Oregory VI l, and Turretia, 
Hitt. Ecdes. 
X D. Vaisselte, Hitt. ds Langwdoe, vol. iii. p. 129. 
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communion of Borne, and held aMemblies in a 
place called Fatara. Their numbera increaaed very 
considerably, and they formed that society known 
by the several names of the Yaudois, Waldensea, 
and Albigenses. The fact of Peter Yaldo, a rich 
citizen of Lyons, devoting his time and property to 
comforting the poor, and circulating the Scriptmres, 
has caused an idea that he was their founder ; but 
erroneously, for he*flouritfaed in 1170, and the t^m 
Vaud^ occurs in a book written in the year 1100.* 
The epithet Manicheans was also applied to them 
by their enemies, but without a shadow of reason, 
for their confession of fidth, which is given by 
Lampe in his Church History, is pure protestant- 
ism, and would have obtained the approbation of 
Calvin or Beza. That their morals were good, we 
have the testimony of an anonymous writer, re- 
ported by Gretzer, a Jesuit, who laments that the 
clergy should give such examples of pride, avarice, 
incontinence, anger, envy and drunkenness, be- 
cause it makes them (the Yaudois) place more 
faith in their heresiarchs, who give them good ex- 
amples of humility, chastity, sobriety, peace, bro- 
therly love, and other virtues.t 

Popery, uniform in its hatred of every attempt 
to restore Christianity to its original simplicity, 
was not backward In hurling its thunders at these 
unoffending people. The third council of Lateran 
was held in 1179, under Alexander III.: the 
twenty-seventh canon of that council calls upon 
all princes to wage war against them, and promises 
indulgence to those who obey the call, while a se- 
vere curse is threatened against " whoever shall 
give any of them shelter, protect them on his es- 
tates, or have any commerce with them." The 
persecution which followed tended only to increase 
their zeal, and their dispersion caused a great dis- 
semination of their doctrines ; their opinions spread 
over Languedoc and Provence, and the Pyrenees 
at last became the limits of the reformed church. 

In the year 1198, Lothaire, son of the Count of 
Signia, was elected Pope, and took the title of In- 
nocent III. Matthew Paris says of him, that he 
was the proudest and most ambitious of all mortals, 
and the history of his pontificate verifies the asser- 
tion. He gave orders for conferences to be held 
in the canton of Albi and other parts inhabited by 
these heretics, with a view to lead them back to 
orthodoxy : but finding persuasions ineffectual, he 
sent two legates in 1204, to reduce them by vio- 
lence and terror. Raymond YI., Count of Tou- 
louse, felt- indignant at a foreign power setting up 
a tribunal in his dominions. The sufferings of his 
grand&ther during the crusades had destroyed in 
him that blind and iufittuated obedience to the see 
of Rome which had induced the companion of 
Godfrey of Bouillon to gather barren laurels on the 
Syrian shore* He therefore paid no attention to 
the general call, and was so far from Joining in the 
persecution, that he afforded an asylum to the suf- 
ferers. Nothing more was wanting for his denun- 
ciation as a heretic : and from that time, the church 
waited only for a favourable opportunity of wreak- 
ing her rengeance upon him, for his boldness in 
daring to hesitate when she required his aid, and 
for Ms impiety in showing compassion to those 
whom she had doomed to misery. 

The Count of Toulouse was still desirous of 
avoiding a ruptiure with the holy sec, and took 

• Appendix, No. 11. 

t Lampi<, HiH. Eeclei. p. 246—249. 



skilful measures of moderation, to heal the differ- 
ences which had been made known. But Peter 
Castelnau, who was the pope's chief legate at the 
time, conducted himself in such a manner as to 
prevent any kind of reconciliation ; he was proud, 
inflexible, and averse to every concession. He 
threatened Raymond in his ovni dominions ; and 
required him to proscribe his own subjects. The 
count, disgusted with his behavioiir, and indignant 
at his demands, sent him away : as he was return- 
ing to Rome, he was assassinated, and Innocent, 
resolved to avenge his legate's death on Raymond, 
put his estates under an interdict.* The cleiigy, 
docile instruments of the pontifical power, called 
on the King of France to assist the church. Philip 
Augustus, on his side, was well pleased at having 
an opportunity of confiscating the domains of the 
Count of Toulouse : he raised four thousand men 
at arms, whom he sent into Languedoc, and au- 
thorised the preaching of a crusade in hb king- 
dom. 

The approach of more than fifty thousand cru- 
saders, who were in arms, and ready to destroy 
every one of his subjects, alarmed Biaymond : he 
endeavoured to allay the storm which was ready to 
burst over him, by telling the l^ate, that he was' 
wilUng to make a public penance. He appeared 
in his shirt at the door of a church, and made a 
solemn abjuration of his errors. The legate passed 
his stole ovtr his neck, and drew him to the altar, 
where he promised entire obedience to the court 
of Rome, and was relieved from his excommunica- 
tion, on his engaging to fight against his own sub- 
jects. The crusaders then ravaged Languedoc, 
and put every thing to fire and sword. At Bexieres 
alone thirty thousand persons are said to have been 
killed by the crusaders, under Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester; and seven thousand persons who had 
taken reAige in the churches, were not allowed tlie 
benefit of the sanctuary, respected for every crime 
at. this period, but were cruelly put to the sword.f 

Wherever the Yaudois were seized, they were 
burnt alive ; and many were murdered who had 
fled to England and Germany. It is difficult to 
describe the horrors of this continued massacre ; 
the fanaticism of an ignorant soldiery was worked 
upon, to make them think they were acting in a 
meritorious manner; but what language can be 
strong enough to characterise the horrible councils 
of Rome— of that church which arrogates to itself 
the attribute of infallibility, and which not only 
excited this persecution, but canonised two mon- 
sters, who were the most active in the work of 
murder and devastation 1 They were Dominick 
Gusman, and Francis d' Assise, who each . of them 
founded an order of monks cidled after their re- 
spective names. The Dominicans have zealously 
imitated their founder, and we find that the offices 
of the Inquisition have almost always been filled 
by them. ** I can never admit," says Pasquier in 
a letter to the President Brulart, ** that the material 
arms of Montfort would have overcome the Al- 
bigenses, without the holy exhortations and preach- 
ings of St. Dominic, who was with him throughout 
the expedition."! 

• loth Jao. 1206. Flourv, Hist. BeeUt. liv. 76. Du Hail- 
Ian. Hitt. de France, liv. 10, p. 610. Ffen« de Vaulx Cer- 
uay, HiiL deg Alb'geoU. Dan Vainette, Hiit. d9 Languedoc, 
vol. iii. p. 153. 

f In July 1209. Fleory, Hitt, EccUs, liv. 76. De Thou« 
liv. 6. 

t (Eumrgs, vol. ii. p. 266. 
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While Languedoo was being laid waste, Ray- 
mond went to find the pontiff at Rome, and en- 
treated him to put an end to the work of destruc- 
tion. The pope sent orders to his legate to sus- 
pend hostilities, but his commands obtained no 
attention. Raymond then became indignant, and 
hastened to join the ranks of the Albigenses, in- 
voking the support of the Emperor Otho, then suf- 
fering papal excommunication. That emperor 
paid no attention to his prayer, but Peter IL of 
Arragon, his kinsman, came with an army to hia 
assistance.* At the siege of Toulouse iii 1 218, 
Simon Montfort, the barbarous chief of the cru- 
saders, was killed, by which event Raymond was 
enabled to recover most of his estates. But it was 
not till six years afterwards that the pope could be 
induced to restore the title to the family ; for he 
bad made the cruel Montfort Count of Toulouse, 
during Raymond's excommimication. The latter 
part of the thirteenth century was occupied with 
the struggles between the Guelph and Ghibeline 
fiu^tions, which, added to another crusade in the 
East, left the Yaudois in comparatiTe obscurity, 
and their persecution abated. 

John Wickliffe, an Englishman, was the next 
who entered the lists for the cause of the Reforma- 
tion. His first attacks were directed in 1360, 
against the abuses of the mendicant friars ; he 
afterwards preached against the errors of popery 
in general. He earnestly recommended the study 
of the Scriptures, and translated the Bible into 
English. The powerful protection which he re- 
ceived from John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
alone preserved him from the severe punishment 
which the enraged monks would have inflicted on 
him. He died at Lutterworth, on the Slst of 
December, 1387 ; thirty years after, by order of the 
council of Constance, his body was dug up from 
the grave, burned, and the ashes thrown into a 
neighbouring stream. His followers were called 
LoUards or Wickliffites, and they very soon began 
to experience persecution. Lord Cobham, who 
had professed their doctrines, was hung up by a 
chain round his waist, and was burned or rather 
roasted to death. About the same time, John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague were burned alive for 
the same opinions : Huss had obtained a safe con- 
duct from the emperor, before he would answer 
the summons to appear ; but the council of Con- 
stance refused to recognise it, declaring, "that 
&ith need not be kept with hereties."t 

Although it is not clear that any of the Taudois 
irere able to establish themselves in England ; it 
hardly be doubted, that a considerable portion 
of Wiekliffe's heresy was acquired when he was 
sent by Edward III. on different missions to the 
popes of Borne and Avignon, for at that time, the 
church bad two infidlible heads. At that period, 
the nnlbrtunate Yaudois were burned whenever 
they were taken ; and their opinions having been 
once described, his acute intellect was thenceforth 
oeeupled in inquiring whether they were not right, 
sod if the chnreh hierself was not wallowing in 
heresy. A great many of the Yaudois took re- 
fuge in Bohemia, and different parts of Germany ; 
and when Wickliffe*s preaching and writings 



• FMer of Amgon was killed at the nego of Maret in 1213. 
Fleurr. BiML Beda. Uv. 77* Du HidUan, liv. 10. 

f John Haas suflTered Idth July. UlJi. Jerome of Pn«iip, 
3Mi May. 1416. Lad Cobham in 1418. 



were made known, they rallied, and resumed 
existence as a reformed church. 

A war ensued, which lasted thirteen years. The 
Hussites were headed by JohnZisoa, who led them 
to repeated victories, which, we must confess, were 
accompanied at times with cruelty and fanaticism.* 
He died in 1424, and was succeeded by Procopius, 
who was equally serviceable to them. By a well- 
timed concession respecting the use of the cup by 
the laity in the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
the church of Rome regained its authority over a 
considerable number of the Hussites. The rest re- 
mained firm, and in the succeeding age were among 
the first to Join the followers of Martin Luther. 

There were still some Yaudois in France in the 
reign of Louis XII., and those of Cabrieres and 
Merindole sent deputies to plead their cause before 
that king : they obtained an audience, in spite of 
the opposition of the clergy. Having declared 
that they received and adopted the Scriptures, the 
Apostles' Creed, the Decalogue, and the Sacra- 
ments, but that they did not believe in the pope, 
nor in his doctrines, the king sent persons to in- 
quire on the spot if their assertions were true. 
The commissioners, on their return, reported, " that 
in those parts, baptism was administered; the 
articles of faith, and the ten commandments were 
taught ; the Sabbath was solemnly observed ; and 
the word of God expounded : and that as to the 
fornications and poisonings of which they were 
accused, there was no instance of it to be found." 
The king, on hearing this, decbued. ** these people 
are much better than myself, and all the rest of my 
Catholic subjecU."t 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
chair of Saint Peter was filled by three popes in 
succession, (for the pontificate of Pius HI. lasted 
only twenty-six days,) whose characters, though 
widely different, contributed to discredit the holy 
see, and to ensure success to the preachers of a 
reformation. Roderic Borgia, who assumed the 
title of Alexander YI., is so well known in history, 
that his very name inspires horror; he died in 
1503. Julian de Rovero, or Julius II. after pro- 
curing his election by presents and promises, filled 
Europe with wars and factions. To such a de- 
gree did he annoy Louis XII., King of France, 
that although styled the eldest son of the church, 
he resolved on attempting to destroy the papacy.^ 
So undisguised was this pope's passion for arms, 
that when Michael Angelo, who was employed in 
making a statue of him, asked if he would not like 
to have a book placed in his hand, he answered, 
** Rather a sword, for I should know better how to 
make use of it."§ 

Julius II. died in February, 1513, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Cardinal John de Medicis, who took 
the name of Leo X. ;|| a man insatiate of luxury 

• Lcnfknt. HUt. dt la Ouerre dei HutsUet et du Contile de 
Bile. 

t Lampe. HUt. Sedes, p. 291. 

i Loaia XII. had a modal struck with this inscription : 
"Ptrdam Babvlonit iiomm."— Tiirretin, Hut Eecla. 

I Armand Saintea, Portrmtt Hittoriquet d*t Papet, 

I Goiociardiui, Plaulus Joviua, and Fhi Psolo Seipi Iiave 
each described fbe character of this pope ; and they all differ 
in their acooimt of hia ruling naaaion . Oaicciardini represeuta 
him aa induenoed bv politieu craft ; Pkulns Jorina declares 
pride and vanity to have operated on hia reaoluttons ; and Fra 
nolo describee him aa a voluptuary, paastouately fond of 

SLgeantry, and willing at all times to aacrifloe the interests of 
e church, in order to gratify hia own desires. It ia possible 
that all three characters may be true, if hia lifia be examined 
at different perioda. 
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and splendour : when he wu asked, in what style 
he would be treated ; he answered, " As a great 
prince." Highly gifted by nature, he became the 
chief ornament of his own court, and the acting 
statesman of his own cabinet. He was a great 
patron of letters, and thus promoted the means 
of attacking superstition ;* he was a g^reat friend 
to the arts, and was by that means led into ex- 
pences, which brought about the memorable sale 
of indulgences for the replenishment of his trea- 
sury. The Dominican monks, who were commis- 
sioned to sell them, abused their trust, and defeated 
its yery object; instead of announcing them as 
pardons proper for the remission of penance en- 
joined by the church, they preached them as 
celestial favours, which by themselves abolished 
the most enormous crimes ; and at the sugges- 
tion of Cardinal Pucci, the power of the indul- 
gences was extended even to the dead, whose 
souls were released from purgatory directly after 
the money was paid.f 

The people of Germany received these pardon- 
mongers in a manner very different from the inha- 
bitants of Italy, France, and Spain; they had 
suffered too much from the quarrels between the 
emperors and popes, to entertain much veneration 
for the Roman hierarchy. Besides, every one who 
was sufficiently qualified by education, occupied 
himself with the discussions which had followed 
the preaching and the persecution of the Hussites ; 
and but little was requisite to excite a violent feel- 
ing against the indulgences. 

Among the preachers who exerted themselves to 
display the folly of the indulgences, and the pro- 
ianeness of the Dominican monks, the most con- 
spicuous was Martin Luther, a young theologian 
of Wittenberg in Saxony: his bold philippics 
struck them into absolute discredit. Had the 
Dominicans been withdrawn from Germany, the 
discussion would have been forgotten, and Luther's 
name would have been scarcely known ; but the 
loss of what had been reckoned upon as suxe profit 
made the Dominicans outrageous, and abuse was 
directed against the preacher by all who had ex- 
pected to share in the spoil. Having once excited 
the hatred of the Dominicans, and rendered him- 
self obnoxious to the Vatican, Luther could easily 
perceive that his only chance of safety was in a 
complete victory, in a thorough reform. He was 
well acquainted with the state of Rome under 
Alexander VI.; he knew to what extent every 
kind of vice was encouraged by the example of the 
superior clergy ; and he boldly attacked the pa- 
pacy with all the force of his satire and his indig- 
nation. 

Leo X. receiving the homage of men of science, 
and beholding the great improvements which his 
fostering care had produced in the fine arts, at first 
would hardly condescend to notice the audacity of 
this monk, whose object was to overturn his go- 
vernment ; to free modem Europe from rites more 
superstitious than those of Paganism ; and, in a 
word, to restore Christianity to Christendom. 
But when the pontiff found that Luther's preach- 

* He was no anxious that his bneft should be well wriUeu, 
and (hw from the barbari«ms which abotmded in those of his 
predecessors, that he took for his secretaries Bcmbo and 
Sodolet, the two best writers of tlie age. Varillaa, HUt. see. 
de la AlaiMtm de MedicU, Ut. 6. 

t IJUtoiredm Coneih de Trente, par Fra Paolo Sarpi, p. 4, 
traiduction de Houssaye. Edit. 4to. Amsterdam, 16»i8. 



ing produced conviction in the minds of several 
princes, and that the old heresy of the Hussites 
was rekindled by him, he summoned Luther to 
appear at his tribunal, and give an account of his 
conduct. The unhappy fate of Savonarola, who 
was biumed for having expatiated on the vices of 
Alexander VI. was too recent an example for 
Luther not to take warning by ; he refused to ap- 
pear, and proceeded in his labours with the more 
earnestness, as the pope had become his declared 
enemy. 

It is possible, that if the Augustine monks had 
been appointed to sell the indulgences instead of 
the Dominicans, the former community would not 
have been the first to attack their utility ; and con- 
sequently Luther would not have been raised from 
privacy, to perform the eminent part he afterwards 
undertook. But to assume that if Luther had re- 
mained quiet, the Reformation would not have 
been preached, is an hypothesis which can never, 
be acceded to ; and it is therefore no argument 
against Protestantism, to assert that disappointed 
avarice was its principal cause.* The numerous 
body of learned men who were living at that time 
could not all have remained silent ; and the only 
difference would have been a trifling postpone- 
ment of the date, and a change in the name of the 
Reformer. Indeed we are informed that Zuing- 
lius commenced preaching in Switseriand in 1516, 
the year before Luther began his attack.f 

The history of Luther's labours does not belong 
to our subject ; he is too well known as the leading 
Reformer, to require any further account of him ; 
a mere outline of the progress of his doctrines is 
therefore all that is necessary to form a just opinion 
of the succeeding history. We shall mark their 
establishment in Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, 
and Denmark, Great Britain, Holland and France ; 
and when once the original Christian church is 
traced in a chain of descent from the Paulicians 
to the Vaudois, Lollards, Hussites, Lutherans, and 
Huguenots, our attention will be confined to the 
long and arduous struggle which the French Pro- 
testants had to maintain, not only for their social 
and religious existence, but also for the preserva- 
tion of their lives. 

1. Germany being the scene of Luther's opera- 
tions, it is natural that his doctrines should pro- 
duce an earlier efiect in that country, than in any 
other ; we have already seen that he was cited to 
Rome, but refused to go. Having a great friend 
in the Elector of Saxony, interest was made that 
he should be allowed to answer the accusation in 
Germany : he appeared, in consequence, at Augs- 
burg, before Cardinal Cajetan, the pope's legate. 
As Luther refused to renounce his opinions, Leo 
X. issued two bulls, one to confirm and recommend 
the indulgences, the other to condemn Luther's 
doctrine as impious and heretical ; at the same time 
ordering his books to be burned, and Luther him- 
self to be excommunicated and proscribed, if he 
did not return to his duty vnthki two months. J 
Luther appealed to a general council, and publicly 

* Even Cardinal Pallavidni reftites this ; for he states that 
it was not customary to emplfiy the Augustine monks on such 
occasions : the Franciscans, Dominicans and Teutonic knights 
having had tliat privilege, without any clatm being put in by 
the AugiuUnes. HUt. ConciUi TridentiMi, lib. 1., c. 3. 

t Turretin. HieL EecUt. Besides which there is the 

S reaching of Jolin Weselins, or de Wesel, a Fleming, whose 
octrines were condemned iu U7B. 
X Dated, 15 June, 1520. Hut. iu ConcOe de Trente, p. 10. 
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burned the Pope's bull at Wittenberg. In 1521, 
Luther attended the diet at Worms, having pre- 
Tiously been furnished with a safe conduct. He 
was sent away in safety, but immediately after was 
proscribed, and would certainly hare been oyer- 
powered by his enemies, but for the protection of 
the elector Frederic, who concealed him nine 
months in the castle of Westberg. On his enlarge- 
ment, he prosecuted his preaching and writing 
with great success. His followers were first called 
Protestants in 1529, when the diet of Spire having 
forbidden the abolition of the mass, several princes 
protested against the decree, and formed tlie league 
of Smalcalde. That appellation now includes all 
who protest against the authority of the pope and 
the councils, whatever may be their particular 
tenets. After a long struggle, the treaty of Passau, 
decreed in July 1552, and confirmed at Augsburg 
in 1555, assured tranquillity to the Protestants, 
who by that time amounted to one half of the Ger- 
man population. Martin Luther died 18th of 
February, 1546, aged sixty-three years. 

2. Switzerland was prepared by Zuinglius, (Eco- 
lampadius, and others, to embrace with eagerness 
the Befbrmation. Bemardin Samson, a Francis- 
can monk, was employed to sell the indulgences in 
that country ; and his avidity and impudence out- 
did Tetzel, the Dominican, who had excited 
Luther's indignation in Saxony. He promised 
the remission of every crime, whatever it might be, 
to those who brought him their money ; and de- 
clared that such was his power over pui^^tory, that 
at his wish alone the souls were released.* The 
whole country was in a ferment, and the monks 
complained of the preaching of Zuinglius ; the 
senate thought it best to have the case publicly 
aigned ; and Zuinglius maintained his opinion by 
the Scriptures in opposition to traditions, councils, 
Ac. so that he overcame all opposition, and found 
himself supported by the magistracy of Zurich^ 
This was in 1523. The reform made great pro- 
gress : at first processions were prohibited ; the 
tombs said to contain relics, &c. were afterwards 
opened, and their contents, which consisted of 
bones and rubbish, were buried ; the images were 
then removed from the churches; and in April, 
1525, the mass was abolished. The example 
of Zurich vras followed by Berne, Bftle, Schaff- 
hausen, St. Gall and Geneva ; Fribourg, So- 
leure, and the small cantons, not only adhered 
to popery, but made war with Zurich and 
Berne. The Protestants were defeated at Cappel, 
the 11th of October, 1531, when Zuinglius was 
killed. His death was afterwards avenged, and, 
after a sanguinary struggle, all the cantons united 
in proclaiming toleration. 

3. The Reformation was preached in Sweden by 
Olaus Petri, who had heard Luther in Germany. 
The change of religion was effected with great 
&cility in this kingdom, as it was a question of 
independence rather than theology. Gustavus 
Yasa encouraged it, secretly at first, but when he 
found the clergy would not contribute a portion 
of their revenues towards the necessities of the 
state, he sent to Wittenberg for preachers to assist 
Olaus Petri : the Protestant religion was established 
by law in 1527. In Denmark, the opposition was 
very trifling ; the sovereigns of that country, par- 
ticularly Christian III., giving their protection to 
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the Lutheran preachers ; but it was established in 
Denmark rather later than in Sweden, although 
introduced at the same time into both countries. 

4. When Luther began to preach the Reforma- 
tion, the throne of England was occupied by Henry 
VIIL, a man whose abilities would have rendered 
him conspicuous, had he been bom in a private 
station ; as a king, he would have been memorable 
for his violence and rapacity, even if his reign had 
not been so much connected with this most im- 
portant era of our history. The first news of 
Luther's attack on the church of Rome kindled 
his xeal to such a degree, that he wrote a Defence 
of the Seven Sacraments, for which he was re- 
warded by the pope with the title of Defender of 
the Faith,* But so liable are all men to yield to 
circumstances, when their interests or passions are 
concerned, that Henry, on the pope's refusing him 
a divorce, threw off his allegiance to the see of 
Rome, and declared himself head of the church in 
his own dominions. The ice being once broken, 
his impetuosity could not be restrained ; he robbed 
the monasteries to raise funds for his extravagance, 
and attacked the papacy in every possible manner, 
because it thwarted his views ; but the advantage 
which accrued to the Reformation was never con- 
templated by him. A well known writer has so 
ably defined his character and conduct, that I shall 
quote his words :f ** The Reformation owed no- 
thing to the good intentions of King Henry : he 
was only an instrument of it by accident; nor 
doth he appear, throughout his whole reign, to 
have had any other views than those of gratifying 
his insatiable love of power, cruelty, oppression, 
and other irregular appetites. But this kingdom, 
as well as many other parts of Europe, was at that 
time generally weary of the corruptions and im- 
positions of the Roman court and church ; and 
disposed to receive those doctrines which Luther 
and bis followers had universally spread. Cranmer, 
Cromwell, and others of the court, did secretly 
embrace the Reformation ; and the king's abro- 
gating the pope's supremacy, made the people in 
general run into the new doctrine with greater 
freedom, because they hoped to be supported in it 
by the authority and example of their prince, who 
disappointed them so far, that he made no other 
step, than rejecting the pope's supremacy as a clog 
upon his own power and passions, but retained 
every corruption besides, and became a cruel per- 
secutor, as well of those who denied his own su- 
premacy, as of all others who professed any Pro- 
testant doctrine. Neither hath anything disgusted 
mc more in reading the histories of those times, 
than to see one of the worst princes of any age or 
country, celebrated as an instrument in that glo- 
rious work of the Reformation." 

On his death, in January, 1547, the sceptre 
passed into the hands of his son, Edward YI.,- then 
onW nine years of age. He had been educated as 
a Protestant, and had he lived to manhood, he 
would, in all probability, have perfected what his 
guardians had begtm during his youth. But his 
premature death in July, 1553, allowed the bigotted 
venom of his sister Mary, who became queen, to 
wreak itself on the Protestants, and her reign of 
five years is one continued tale of blood. None 
have more cause to lament this reign than the 

* lioo at tlio Mune time oonfenod indulgence on all who 
perosed the king's work.— Vhllavicinl. lib. 2. e. i. 
t Swift« Preface to the Bishop of8atitbury*t Introduction. 
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Roman Catholict » for the persecution she excited 
ha« left such a deep rememhrance, that the popish 
religion has ever since heen detested hy the 

nation. 

Elitabeth, daughter of Henry VIII. by Anne 
Boleyn, would naturally encoiu^ge the Reforma- 
tion when she succeeded to the crown. Her 
reign lasted forty-fire years, and the Protestant 
religion was finnly established. The church of 
England combines some of Luther's doctrines, 
with others of Zuinglius and Calvin: the most 
eminent diyines of the age were employed in or- 
ganising the new churchy and so careful were they 
to follow the doctrines of the Bible, that there axe 
Tery few Protestant dissenters who do not approve 
of the thirty-nine articles, although they may reject 
the discipline and lituigy of the church. 

5. In Scotland, like most countries, the priests 
would not resign their authority without a struggle, 
and the early preachers of the Reformation became 
martyrs. But the vehemence of John Knox, who 
received his notions from Calvin, added to the 
confusion which followed all the three marriages 
of Mary Queen of Scots, enabled the Reformers to 
effect a more complete change than had been made 
in England. In ihe latter country, the monarch 
directed the reform, in Scotland the people did it 
all ; and that is sufficient to account for the dif- 
ference. 

6. The Netherlanders, in addition to the effects 
of Luther's preaching, were excited to revolt by 
the tyranny of Philip 11. and the cruelty of the 
Duke of Alva; the new doctrines had been re- 
ceived there in 1550, and the Lutherans were 
rather numerous at that time. After an arduous 
struggle, they not only succeeded in establishing 
tlie rights of conscience, but also obtained a na^- 
tional independence. 

There remains yet to be described the preaching 
of the Reformation in France ; and we approach 
the immediate subject of this history. 



CHAPTER 11. 



The Reformation preached in Fnmce — ^The Hiufnenots, or 
Proteatants, are persecuted by Fnuicis I. — Manacres at 
Merindolo and CaDii^s. 

At the eventful period which now occupies our 
attention, two illustrious women were very instru- 
mental in the encouragement of the Reformation ; 
they were Ren^e, Duchess of Ferrara, daughter of 
Lewis XII. ; and Margaret, Queen of Navarre, 
sister of Francis I., and mother of the celebrated 
Jane d'Albret. 

The Duchess of Ferrara, with a vigorous mind, 
indulged in the prevailing subject of inquiry, and 
listened ¥rith attention to the preachers of the new 
doctrines. But the vicinity of her husband's do- 
minions to Rome, made him fearful of exciting the 
temporal, as well as the spiritual wrath of his 
neighbour, and the duchess was compelled to dis- 
semble her sentiments during his life. When she 
became a widow, she resolved on returning to 
France ; she resided at the castle of Montargis, not 
far from Paris ; and in the midst of their persecu- 
tion, she constantly afforded an asylum to the 
Huguenots.* 

* Gibk^, Jmtiquitiet of the Himse cfBrmuwick ; and Bian- 
* tame, vol.d. p. 3S8. 



The Queen of Navarre, vnthout embracing openly 
the new opinions, contented herself for a long 
time with protecting the learned men of that party, 
and giving them shelter in her states from the 
cruel death which awaited them in France. By 
degrees, however, she changed her opinions so 
much, that the constable Montmorency, discoursing 
with Francis upon the means of extiroating heresy, 
had no hesitation in saying, ** that ii he wished it 
to be exterminated, he must begin with the court 
and his relatives, naming the queen, his sister." 
Francis answered, ** Do not speak to me upon 
that matter, she loves me too well to think other- 
wise than I approve of."* 

It was under such auspices that John Cauvin, or 
Calvin, began to preach the gospel. He was bom 
at Noyon, in Ficardy, in 150^, and was ordained 
a priest at sixteen years of age : he had received 
his religious instruction principally from a relation 
named Olevitane, who inhabited one of the valleys 
of Piedmont, and had translated the Scriptures 
into French in 1520. Bucer and Melancthon had 
visited France just before, and created a taste for 
reform.f A Protestant congregation was esta- 
blished at Meaux the following year, and the doc- 
trines of the Huguenots t (the name by whieb they 
were subsequenUy called), made so much progress, 
that the clergy were alarmed, and made such rc- 

Sresentations to Francis I. that frt)m being rather 
Lvourablv inclined towards the Reformation, they 
persuaded him to become a cruel persecutor. 

An edict against the heretics was published the 
9th of June, 1523, and the congregation of Meaux 
was dispersed. Some fled to Metz, others to Swit- 
zerland, and their minister, John Leclerc, became 
a martyr : he was tortured in a most horrible man- 
ner, and his mangled body was then burned. 

The Jesuit Fleury mentions this persecution, in 
the following imfeeling terms : — " From time to 
time some false prophet appeared upon the scene, 
to publish his fanaticism, or sound the disposition 
of the court. But repression was prompt : it cost 
dear to one Berquin of Arras ; to Jean Leclerc, a 
wool-carder of Meaux ;} and to Jacques Pa>'iine, a 
clothier of Boulogne, for having spoken under pre- 
tended inspiration. They were all burnt alive ; 
and a dread of the fire silenced the spirit of several 
oracles. History mentions these despicable names, 
doubtless to perpetuate the reproach of their birth 
or their impiety, rather than to celebrate these vile 
founders of the Calvinistic church." jj 

These martyrdoms were followed by many 
others ; and such havoc was made among the 
Huguenots, that an annual procession was insti- 
tuted to render thanks to the Almighty that they 
had got rid of the heretics. It would be a painiiil 
task to give an account of the many examples of 
constancy on one side, and Satanic rage on the 
other; so numerous were the cases which occurred, 

* Brantomo, -^. i. p. 335 (Fie de Margaref)' 
t Maimbourg oompiuina of theae iiretended doctors taking 
the inaolent liberty of interpreting tne Bible in a aense d^ 
fcrent from the Catholic church. — Hitt. du Calviniinte, Uv. 1« 
p. 10. Paria, 1689. 

I See Appendix, No. III. 

9 Leclerc waa baniahed from Meaux for calling the popo 
AntichrUt ; he waa burnt at Metz, in 16S3, for breaking an 
image; Berquin aufTcTed at Pkria, 1S29. Bendt, Hist, de 
VEdit de Nanteg, tdI. 1. p. 8. 

II Hist, dm Cardinal de 7b«num, par le P. Charles Fleury. 
de la compagnie de Jeaua, p. 215. Pldria, 1728. This violent 
writer muat not be oonfounaed with Claude Fleury, author of 
the Hist. Eeclesiastique. 
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that to describe them would conyert this work 
into a xnartjrology ; one circumBtance, however, 
cannot be passed in silence, as it shows what en- 
couragement was personally afforded to the mur- 
derous seal of the priests by Francis I. When 
Dymond Levoy was burned with five others in 
1528, that king went bare-headed to witness the 
execution, and was accompanied by a procession 
of priests and monks.* 

Francis, Cardinal de Toumon, Archbishop of 
Lyons, was at this period the king's principal ad- 
riser. He is celebrated as a negociator and states- 
man, but especially as a persecutor. Bom in 1489 
at Toumon, in the Yiyarals, he entered an Au- 
gustine monastery at the age of tweWe ; and In his 
twenty-eighth year was elevated to the archbish- 
opric of Embnm. During the captivity of Francis 
I. he was frequently consulted on public affairs, 
and was commissioned to negociate for that 
>monarch's liberty: from that time he possessed 
the king's entire confidence. He passed succes- 
airely to the sees of Bourges, Auch, and Lyons.; and 
was raised to the dignity of cardinal in ISSO.f 

He was long employed in attempts to reconcile 
the King of England with the pope ; and was sub- 
sequently engaged in negociations with Charles Y . 
But when the return of peace, in 1538, gave him 
leisure to attend to the internal affidrs of France, 
all his efforts were devoted to the suppression of 
heresy ; which object he pursued to the end of his 
life, although the decease of his patron Francis, 
deprived hhn of the means of entirely accomplish- 
ing it. 

The influence of such a man was unfortunate 
fi>r the Protestants, who were recovering from the 
consternation caused by the first persecution. The 
I Queen of Navarre opezdy encoiuraged the Reforma- 
tion, and gave the Protestant ministers a refuge in 
Beam: she even appointed a Calvinist, named 
Roussel, to the bishopric of Oloron ; and united 
her influence with that of the Duchess d'Estampes, 
to give the king a favourable impression of the re- 
formed religion.^ By their persuasions, Francis 
was induced to hear a sermon preached by Lecoq, 
curate of St. Eustache. He publicly professed 
Catholicism and a hatred of Luther ; " but," ob- 
serves Maimbourg, ** he preached the doctrines 
of Zuinglius, and tiie king could not at first discern 
the renom concealed in his fine phrases." The 
cardinals of LorrainJ and Toumon compelled 
Lecoq to make a public recantation of his errors ; 
but the Queen of Navarre was not discouraged ; 
die extolled the merits of Melancthon, and per- 
^^snaded the king to invite him to a conference with 
the French divines, upon the best means of re- 
storing harmony in the church. || 

Melancthon being renowned for learning and 
eloquence, the Catholic clergy were alarmed in the 
same degree that the Protestants were elated at 
the prospect of his visit. Tournon, however, suc- 
ceeded in changing the king's opinions, by a 
scheme, described by Maimbourg, as worthy of 
immortality. He entered the royal apartment, 

* See Bexa, D'Aubigne, and De Thoa for an account of. 
tfieae martyrdoms. Even Malmboarg adds his testinKmy to 
the " rigoan exerdsod against tibese pretended martyrs." — 
But. dm CaMnitme, liv. 1. 

t Biographie Universelle. art. Tourhon . 

i llirapon. Hut. det Tromblet de Bean, p. 107. 

I Jofaa* Ckrdinal of Lomin, brother of Claude. Duke of 
Guise. 

I Haimboorg, Hist. d» CaMniimet Hr. 1. p. 26. 



reading, or pretending to read, a work of 
St. Irenseus. Francis inquired what book en- 
gaged him, and the cardinal instantly directed his 
attention to a page, where Irenseus had given full 
scope to his feelings against heretics ; showing that 
the apostles would not even frequent any public 
place where they were admitted. Toumon then 
expressed his grief that with such examples, the 
eldest son of the church should have sent for an 
heresiarch, the most celebrated of Luther's disciples. 
His observations produced the intended e&ct: 
Francis revoked the invitation of Melancthon; 
protested upon oath, that he would never desert 
the Catholic faith ; and issued orders to prosecute 
the heretics with rigour. Upon which the learned 
father observes : — ** This sudden and generous re- 
solution was like a thunderbolt to the Protestants, 
who had no idea of such a reyerse under the pro- 
tection of the Queen of Navarre."* 

In the meanwhile, Calvin was diligently em- 
ployed in preaching at Bourges and Ligneres ; and 
it was not until the danger was most imminent 
that he retired from France. He took refuge in 
Italy with the Duchess of Ferrara, but persecution 
followed him, and he went into Germany. Passing 
through Geneva, in 1636, he was induced to re- 
main there by the persuasions of William Farel, 
who, like himself, had been compelled to quit his 
native land, on account of his religion. Calvin 
became the head of the church at Geneva, and 
wrote there his Chriatian Inatiiutea, which he de- 
dicated to Francis I., imploring his compassion 
for the Protestants.f Cardinal Toumon repre- 
sented to that monarch, that the dedication of such 
a work was an outrage on the royal majesty, and 
the religion of his ancestors. The book tended to 
increase, rather than to diminish the rage of per- 
secution in the king's breast ; infiuenced by the 
cruel suggestions of the clergy, he gave fresh or- 
ders for punishing the Calvinists wherever they 
could be found, and persons were employed to 
hunt after them : it was even declared a crime to 
pray in French. ;( Numbers of pious men and 
women were burned alive ; and as the speeches 
delivered by the martyrs at the stake became a 
powerful means of conversion, measures were 
taken to prevent them from addressing the spec- 
tators. 

Toumon's orders were rigorously executed. To 
use his biographer's expreraion, *' it was as dan- 
gerous to converse in secret, as to discuss in public. 
Nothing escaped this great man, who seemed to 
multiply himself, in order to discover artifice or 
punish temerity ; so that forei^ princes were ac- 
customed to say,, that he alone was equal to an 
Inquisition in France." § 

But cruel as was the general persecution of the 
Huguenots throughout France, it appears almost 
nothing compared with the massacre of the inha- 
bitants of Merindole and Cabridres. They were 
the descendants of the ancient Yaudois, who had 
taken refuge in diflerent countries, and amongst 
others in the mountains of Dauphiny ; where they 
procured the means of subsistence by unwearied 

• Maimbourg, Hist, du CaMnitme, liv. 1. p. 29. 

t The Abbe Anquetil, in his work entitled Etprit de la 
lAgne, coasidets thu publication as the grand auppwt of the 
heresy, for it ByBtematued the doctrines of the Protestants, and 
enabled the different coogregatioiis to keep together, even if 
their minister were taken fh>ra them. 

I Hist, du Ckmcile de Trente. p. W. 

I Charles Fleury, «taii(M. p. 214. 
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industry. Directly they heard of the Reformation 
in France, they declared the Huguenots to be 
their brethren ; and the identity of their faith drew 
upon them the same kind of Tengeance. They 
were summoned by the parliament of Aix on ac- 
count of their religion, but were restrained from 
appearing by the imminent danger which would 
attend their compliance. It was then decreed that 
they should be exterminated as rebels, their goods 
confiscated, their houses destroyed, and that even 
the trees of their plantations should be dug up.* 
During the life of the President Chassan^e this 
horrible sentence was not executed ; but his suc- 
cessor, the Baron d*Oppedc, obtained from Francis 
I. permission to carry it into execution, which he 
did with the troops returning from Italy ; and to 
preyent the charge of having highly coloured this 
tale of woe, the account is taken from a Catholic 
writer, who will not be suspected of exaggera- 
tion.f 

"Uninterrupted executions, however, did not 
arrest the progress of the seduction ; the innovators 
continued to increase, although the sword of jus- 
tice was constantly hanging over their heads ; at 
length, in 1546, Francis I. gave permission to em- 
ploy the aid of arms against them. It was granted 
at the solicitation of the Baron D'Oppede, first 
president of the parliament of Aix, a violent and 
sanguinary man, who revived against the Yaudois, 
assembled in the valleys of the Alps on the side of 
Provence, a decree of that parliament given five 
years before. Everything was horrible and cruel, 
says the historian De Thou, in the sentence pro- 
nounced against them, and everything was still 
more horrible and more cruel in the execution. 
Twenty-two towns or villages were burned or 
sacked with an inhumanity, of which the history of 
the most barbarous people hardly presents ex- 
amples. The unfortunate inhabitants, surprised 
during the night, and pursued from rock to rock by 
the light of the fires which consumed their dwellings, 
frequently escaped one snare only to fall into 
another; the pitiful cries of the old men, the 
women, and the children, fea from softening the 
hearts of the soldiers, mad with rage like their 
leaders, only set them on following the fugitives, 
and pointed out the places whither to direct their 
fury. Voluntary surrender did not exempt the 
men from execution, nor the women from excesses 
of brutality, which make natiure blush. It was 
forbidden under pain of death, to afford them any 
refuge. At Cabrieres, one of the principal towns 
of that canton, they murdered more than 700 men in 
cold blood ; and Uie women who had remained in 
their houses, were shut up in a bam, filled with 
straw, to which they set fire : those who attempted to 
escape by the window were driven back with swords 
and pikes ; finally, according to the tenor of the 
sentence, the houses were razed, the woods cut 
down, and the fruit trees pulled up ; and in a short 
time this country, so fertile and so populous, be- 
came uninhabited and uncultivated. Historians 
agree that on this occasion the orders of Francis 
were exceeded ; and many add that this prince, 
when dying, enjoined his son severely to punish 
the guilty."! 

* Decree* dated 18th November, 1540. Hist, du Cttlvinitme, 
liv.2. 

t Abbe Anquetil, Esprit de la JJ^ue, vol. i. p. 14, et teq. 

X Mahnbourg, in deicribing this masiiacrc. says, that 
aboi'c 3000 nerscns were killed, aod 900 houses -were plun- 
dered, and tnen destroyed. Hist, du Calvinisme, liv. 3. 



De Thou, in his history, states more than has 
been related by the Abb4 Anquetil, for he says 
that previous to permitting this horrible a&ir, 
Francis commanded William Du Bellay, to make 
inquiry respecting the doctrines and morals of 
these people, and that he had sufficient evidence of 
their innocence and piety, with the exception of 
their holding in horror the superstitions of the 
church of Rome. But what was the result of this 
inquiry and report 1 only a delay of three months, 
which was allowed them to amend themselves in ; 
with the threat, that if they still persisted in their 
error at the expiration of that period, the punish- 
ment would be inflicted on them.* 

The following account of this persecution is 
from a source beyond suspicion — a report to the 
Academic dea InscriptionSf on the preliminaries of 
the execution at Cabrieres and Merindole.f The i 
Yaudois of the latter place had petitioned the | 
parliament of Aix. The perusal of this document, < 
observes the reporter, brought tears into our eyes ; 
we notice at the commencement, a confession en- 
tirely Calvinistic ; such doctrine having been 
either derived from Valdo, or communicated by 
the preachers of Geneva. The Vaudois offered to 
renounce all opinions contrary to the Scriptures ; 
but the parliament replied, that as they were noto- 
rious heretics, they must abjure ; for there was no 
alternative. 

The parliament was anxious to be spared the 
severe measures which would be forced upon them, 
if the Yaudois did not change their opinions: an 
endeavoiu* was made to soften their obstinac^s but 
in vain. Among them were several Catholics, 
who were involved in their fate. The report states, 
** God offered to spare a criminal city, if ten righte- 
ous persons were to be found there ; but a greater 
number of orthodox Christians could not save Me- 
rindole. Unfortunately the president Chassan^e 
died about this time (1542). His death did not 
appear natural ; it was believed to be the work of 
those who meditated the sanguinary execution, 
of which Oppede was the principal instrument.*' 

The people of Cabrieres were subjects of the 
pope ; while their brethren of Merindole were en- 
gaged in parleys about abjuration, they resorted to 
arms ; and drove up the papal troops to the gates 
of Avignon. The pontiff implored assistance from 
the King of France, who ordered the Count de 
St. Grignan to employ the military against the 
rebels.^ 

The excesses committed were fully substantiated 
on the trial before the Parliament of Paris, which 
occupied no less than fifty sittings.^ The Baron 
d'Oppede's defence, which is deemed an extraor- 
dinary specimen of eloquence, admits the accusa- 
tion in full, but justifies the deed by the Divine 
command, and casts the entire responsibility on the 
precise orders of the king :|| he was acquitted ; but 
Guerin, advocate-general of tlie parliament of Aix, 
was beheaded at the Greve. He had acted under 
the instructions of Cardinal Tournon ;1[ but the ter- 
rible influence of that ecclesiastic had been greatly 
diminished in the interval previous to the proceed- 
ings ; or he would unquestionably have prevented 

• De Thow, liv. 6. 

t Mem. de TAcad. des Inscriptionii, torn. xvilL p. 875. 

ilbid.p 383. 
Canse deferred to Parliament of Paris. 17th Maidi. 1651. 
Maimbourff, ut antea, liv. S. 
^ Charles Fleary, p. 85S. 
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their being instituted. Justice was demanded of 
Francis, immediately after the commission of such 
atrocities ; but the representations of the parlia- 
ment of Aix, induced him to give a letter of ap- 
pioTal, with orders to continue the prosecution of the 
remaining heretics. And it was only the approach 
of death, that caused him to enjoin a scrupulous 
inquiry upon his son.* 

Such was the condition of the French Pro- 
testants at the death of Francis J. wliich took place 
the Slst of March, 1647 ; he was succeeded by his 
son Henry II. ; but so diyided was the comrt at 
his accession to the throne, that the Protestants 
obtained considerable support and protection. 
Many nobles, and even some princes of the blood, 
gave them countenance ; the motives of most of 
whom might have originated in court intrigue, but 
the greater part finished by embracing the Pro* 
iestant religion from absolute conviction. 



CHAPTER III. 



Beiga ot Henry Il.—Diviilcd State of his Court— Revdt in 
Gayenno— Peace between England and France. 

On the accession of Henry II. ever^'thing seemed 
to promise a happy and a prosperous reign ; the 
kingdom was at peace, and the finances were in 
good order ; the state being not only free from 
debtSj hut having a considerable sum in the trea- 
sory.f The new king was also of an age to in- 
duce an idea of experience in him ; especially as his 
hOiet had early initiated him into the secrets of 
government, and had introduced him to his coun- 
cils. Added to this the state of the forces was 
satisfactory ; the troops being numerous, well dis- 
ciplined, and commanded by skilful generals. 

The expectations, however, in which the nation 
had indulged, were soon reduced to nothing. The 
court became very soon divided into four parties ; 
and their mutual opposition and jealousy produced 
the long series of wars, with which France was 
torn during the remainder of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

The party first in importance was that of the 
constable Montmorency, who had been exiled from 
court by the late king, but who enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the young monarch, and possessed very 
great influence. Francis I. had cautioned his 
son against recalling the constable ;% but Henry 
|»id no respect to his father's advice, for the first 
thing he did was to send a courier to Montmo- 
rency, ordering his return . The constable mounted 
his horse the moment the courier reached liim, and 
soon arrived at the palace, where he was kindly 
received by the king, who conversed with him 
for full two hours in his chamber.} Such marks 
of favour were enough to make his friendship 
aotight by many of the nobility, and even some of 
the princes of the blood, who loaded him with 
their civilities. 

The second party, which was equally powerful 
irith the former, if the king's favour be not taken 

* Maimboarg, nf iupra. 

f Brantomc, vol. vh- P* 9. 

t The pause of this dislike waa Montmorenc>-'8 interfering 
vhen the Cardinal Tonmon recommended Francis to make 
Chailes V. sign a promise to i^ve up the Milanese. The 
eoDstable contended that the emperor s word was sufficient. 
yiOkmlU, Tol. i. TK %iA, Flenrv, Uiit. du C. Tournon, p. 
184 

f Biaatome, vol. viL p. 147. Vie de Coiigny, p. 79. 



into the account, was that of the princes of Lor- 
rain, generally called the Guises.* Francis I. had 
viewed the whole of their conduct with a suspicious 
eye : he considered the pitch to which their ambi- 
tion might carry them, and the subsequent history 
of France has justified his fears ;t for he is said to 
have warned his son that their great fortune would 
create troubles in France.J Henry IT. was there- 
fore bound to keep them out of power as much as 
possible. This party had the advantage of having 
two leaders, who were constantly in good intelli- 
gence, because they could not become each others 
rival ; the Cardinal of Lorrain was at work about 
the court, while the Duke of Guise was in the field, 
and as the defence of the Catholic religion was the 
plea for every act of this party, the clergy were all 
engaged in its support. 

Diana of Poictiers, Duchess of Valentinois, the 
king's mistress, was at the head of a third party. § 
She possessed great infiuence over the king by her 
beauty and her wit ; but it does not appear that 
she abused her power. Brantome says of her, 
that she was a very good Catholic, and bore a great 
hatred to those oftfte religium.\\ 

The fourth party was that of the queen, Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, whose character could barely 
show itself in the lifetime of her husband, but who 
afterwards possessed supreme infiuence in the 
government of France, during tlie successive reigns 
of her three sons. She surpassed Machiavelli him- 
self in political craft : by constantly adjusting the 
equilibrium of the contending parties, she pre- 
vented each from overwhelming the other ; and by 
prolonging the sanguinary' struggle, she extended 
the duration of her own power. 

These four parties were eagerly looking out for 
the means of increasing their infiuence, and enrich- 
ing themselves and their connexions ; and to 
efibct their object, they made use of everj' kind of 
manoeuvre to deceive the king, whose authority 
w^as in a great measure laid aside during the strug- 
gle. IT The constable plainly saw that his only 
strength lay in coinciding with the Duchess of 
Yalentinois, and fiatterlng the king's passion for 
her. The dismissal of Cardinal Tournon, and 
other ministers of Francis I., was the conse- 
quence. 

A very few months had elapsed, before the in- 
ternal peace of the kingdom was disturbed by a 
revolt in Guyenne and Saintonge. Some violence 
had accompanied the collection of the taxes in 
those provinces, and the people made loud com- 
plaints. No attention being paid to them, their 
complaints were changed into threats, which 
soon produced a rebellion. The public indigna- 
tion was very great and fifly thousand men were 
assembled, and fought several actions with the 

* Claude of Lorrain. Duke of Guise, had six sons, ^-iz. 1. 
Francis, who succeeded him in 1350 as Duke of Guise; he is 
sometimes called Prince of Joinville, sometimes Count 
d'Aumale. 3. Charles, Archbishop of Rhcims and Cardinal 
of Lorrain. 8. Claude, created I>uke of Aumale in 1547. 
4. Louis, Cardinal of Guise. 5. Francis, Grand Prior. 6. 
Rene, Marouis d'Elboeuf. 
t The following quatrain was very common in France : 
Le roy Francois nefailUt point, 
Qvuind il prddit que eeux de Ovise, 
Mettroient ses enjisns en pmtrfoint 
Et tons ses svjets en chemise 

See Jaem de Condi, and Satyre Menipp^. 
t Davila. liv. I, traduction de Bauddn, ISmo., Pftris, lG66. 
§ De Thou, liv. 3. 

n Brantome, v<d. vii. p. 11. (Vie de Henri II.) 
f Yielleville.vol i. p. 893, etseq. 
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kiiuf « troops. The magiftratea and the parlia- 
ment of Bordeaux succeeded in calming the tumult 
in that quarter, and thus sared that great dtj 
from the horron of pillage. But in other parts 
the insurrection waa quelled yrith more dlffleulty. 
Moneins, the king's lieutenant in f)auphiny, was 
killed hy the insurgents. Montmorencjr repre- 
sented to the king, how necessary it was to make 
some severe examples, and hy tae most rigorous 
justice prevent any repetition of such disorders.* 
Two divisions of the army in consequence marched 
towards these provinces ; one was commanded hy 
Francis of Lorrain, afterwards Duke of Guise; 
the severe constahle himself commanded the other. 
The former commander exercised some clemencyi 
and pimlshed only the leaders of the sedition ; but 
Montmorency made preparations for the most 
ample vengeance. The inhabitants of Bordeaux 
were terrified at his apprt>ach, and sent deputies 
to try to soften him ; they offered him the keys of 
the city, which he refused to receive at their hands. 
** Begone," said he, " with your keys, I will open 

Jomr gates with mine, (meaning his cannons) ; 
will have you all hanged ; I will teach you how 
to rebel against your king, and to kill his lieute> 
nant and govemor."t 

The erection of a tribunal of blood, waa the con- 
sequence of Montmorency's arrival at Bordeaux. 
Executions took place without intermission, and 
a dreadful number of the inhabitants were burned 
alive or hanged. Bordeaux was treated like a town 
taken bv assault by a foreign army ; the bells were 
taken from the churches to make cannon; the 
Hotel-de-Ville was demolished ; and a heavy con- 
tribution levied on the inhabitants. The consta- 
ble's cruelty was not however satiated by ruining 
one great city; he ravaged every district which 
had participated in the revolt, and exercised his 
vengeance on those towns, which had even been 
visited by the other division of the army4 

While the domestic peace of France was thus 
affected by revolt, Germany was the scene of a vio- 
lent struggle. The Protestants had formed an 
union called the League of Smalcalde, and the 
Emperor Charles Y. had entertained fears, lest he 
should be compelled to come to terms with the 
Lutheran party. The battle of Muhlburg, which 
was fought the 4th of April, 1647, put an end to 
the war, by the victory which he gained over that 
body. During the reign of Francis I. the rivality 
between that king and the emperor became the 
motive of considerable assistance in favour of the 
German Protestants. Henry on succeeding to the 
crown of France, had sent YielleviUe to London, 
to propose a peace with Edward YI. ; that failing, 
he was afterwards absorbed in a plan for taking 
Boulogne from the English ; and by discontinuing 
the reinforcements for the Protestants of Ger- 
many he insiured success to the emperor. Henry 
commenced the siege of Boulogne in the sum- 
mer of 1549; but Charles Y., having settled his 
own affairs, was ready to oppose him, in his 
quality of guardian of the young King of England ; 
and he remonstrated with Henry II. against the 
siege of Boulogne, which was raised in conse- 
quence. That town was afterwards redeemed 
from the English for four hundred thousand 
crowns, besides the loss of all the expenses of 

• Vielloville, vol. i. p. 433. Do Thou. liv. 6. p. 343. 

+ Brantome, vol. vii. p. 87. 

X Viellcvaic. vol. i. p. 437. el teq. Be Thoa, Uv. 5. 



a long siege. A treaty of peace was then con- 
cluded between England and France, in which 
it was stipulated that Edward YI. should mairj 
thepxinoess Elisabeth« daughter of Henry II.* 

Tne prospect of a lasting peace with England 
was highly gratifying to the king, who began to 
grow weary of the fatigue of government, and 
longed for an opportimity of indulging his bias for 
pageantry and pleasure. He had been absejit from 
Paris above two years, and his return was cele- 
brated by the most splended fetes.t 



CHAPTER IY. 



Penecution under Henry II.— Bdiet of ChatMoWant— 
War with the Bmperor^ Siege of Mets— AbdkatkM of 
Charles V. 

The system of persecution which had been adopted 
by Francis I. as the means of extirpating heresy, 
was vigorously continued during the reign of his 
successor.^ But the Huguenots were not to be 
deterred from following the dictates of their con- 
science ; on the contrary, the danger of martyrdom, 
while it excited every generous feeling in the breasts 
of the sincere, became a preventive to desertion 
with the wavering, who though willing to acknow- 
ledge themselves persuaded in matters of theology, 
would avoid liability to an accusation of dreading 
personal danger. It was in vain that the funeral^ 
piles were kindled incessantly in every town in' 
France ; the Protestants persisted in holding their 
assemblies, and making a profession of their doc- 
trines. Henry, to add to the importance of the 
executions, went in person to several ; and on his 
return to Paris, the fires were kindled in different 
parts of the city. At one of these piles, an old 
domestic of the king's was dying in the flames 
when the monarch passed by : he was seized with 
horror, and retired immediately to his palace, to 
conceal his agitation and remorse. § 

At length it suited the political views of the 
Cardinal of Lorrain to arrest so horrible a perse- 
cution ; he was desirous of engaging Henry in a 
war vnth Charles Y., and of coming to an arrange- 
ment with the Pope Julius III., who had joined 
the emperor in attempting to expel Octavius Far- 
nese from his duchy of Parma ; notwithstanding 
the latter had married Charles's natural daughter. 
None of the princes of Italy would dare to assist 
Famese, and but for the help which he received 
from France, the duke must have been over- 
whelmed. The struggle in Italy end^ by the 
pope's seeking peace ; a measure to which he was 
driven by an edict passed in France, forbidding 
any money to be sent to Uie court of Rome. Ano- 
ther edict was published at the same time, which 
stopped in some degree the violence of the perse- 
cution, by placing the Calvin ists under the secular 
jurisdiction: it was called the edict of Chateau- 
briant.y 

A new war was preparing in Germany : Maurice 
of Saxony and Albert of Brandenburg put them- 
selves at the head of the Protestants, and marched 

• Treaty dated 94th March, 1549.50. 
t 15th May. 1550. 

I Fra Paolo. Hist, d* Concilede Trente,v.iW. 

i Hist, do la Villa do Paris, par M. Felibien. voLii.p. 10S2. 
D'Aubigne, Hist. Universrllet voL i. p. lb. 

II Dated 27th June, 1561. 
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against the emperor. They sent an embassy to 
Henry II. reminding him of his engagements and 
promises, and urging him to establish an alliance 
with them.* The King of France could not re- 
cede with honour ; not to assist the Protestants 
would be imputed to the fear of Charles Y., and 
the war was ardently desired by the young nobles 
of the court, who demanded an opportunity of ex- 
ercising their valour. The most layish flattery was 
bestowed upon the king, who was excited by the 
description which was given of his father's chivalry. 
Still Henry was averse to renew the expeditions of 
Francis I. ; he preferred the image of war in tour- 
naments to the honour of undergoing the reality, 
with arms in his hands. The deputies, before they 
left Paris, were entertained with brilliant fetes, in 
October, 1551. f 

A bed of Justice was held the 12th of February, 
1552, when the king announced to the parliament 
the motives of the war» and directed the measures 
necessary for supplying the funds for its expenses. 
The speech, however, which Henry addressed to 
the assembly, contained the most incongruous 
ideas; he justified the war by shovring that he 
was bound to assist the Protestants of Germany, 
and at the same time recommended the most severe 
measures agaiost the Protestants of France. 

The taking of Metz was the first event in this 
war. The Constable Montmorency gained posses- 
sion of that town by a stratagem whicl^ excited the 
admiration of Charles Y. himself.^ But the ap- 
proach of the French forces, and some successes 
which the allies had gained, induced the emperor 
to take other measures. He began to be tired of 
opposing the Reformation, which all his power had 
proved unable to quell, or even to repress. He 
perceived that he was fighting the battles of Rome 
at his own cost ; and he proposed to the Elector 
of Saxony to hold a congress at Passau the 26th of 
May, and that a truce should be kept till the 8th 
of June.} 

But so lealous was the emperor in support of 
the Catholic religion, that he could hardly bring 
himself to relinquish the struggle with heresy ; and 
when he proposed the truce, he most likely con- 
templated the advantage which might be taken of 
the interval, in sending to Italy for fresh troops. 
However, the conduct of the pope himself decided 
Charles ; directly the fortune of war appeared ad- 
verse to his party, the pope took measures accord- 
ing, and immediately dissolved the coimcil of 
Trent. The treaty of Passau was concluded in 
July, 1502, and the pacification of Germany enabled 
the emperor to direct his whole force against 
France.jl 

Henry was very much vexed at having drawn 
upon himself so formidable an enemy, who resolved 
on carrying the war into the heart of his kingdom : 
he would willingly have purchased peace by the 
restitution of the places he had taken, b^t the em- 
peror's anger gave no opportunity for an accom- 
modation.f All that could be done was to put 
strong garrisons in those towns which the emperor 
would probably attack first. Coligny offered to 



* Hist, dn Caidinal Ocanvelle. p. 176. Paris, 1761. 
t Viellcvflle, !!▼. 4. 

i Biuxtome, toI. vii. p. 134. Mets vfu taken 10th April, 
IMS. 

I Hilt du Cardinal Omnvclle, p. 178. 
De Thoa. liv. S. 
Vie de Coligny, p. 1S5. 



defend Mets, but the Duke of Guise was preferred : 
there was, however, employment for him elsewhere, 
for the emperor had a hundred thousand soldiers, 
besides twenty-five thousand which he had in 
Flanders, most of them veteran troops who had 
assisted in his previous campaigns. The king was 
so embarrassed that every one expected the con- 
stable would be disgraced, as he had advised the 
kiug to go to war. Anthony of Bourbon, Duke of 
Yend6me, afterwards known as King of Navarre, 
commanded the forces sent against the army of 
Flanders; but as his military judgment was not 
very highly esteemed, he was accompanied by the 
Admiral Coligny.* Meanwhile the emperor was 
making the most formidable preparations for the 
siege of Metz. He had collected aroimd him all 
his most skilful generals; and he was supplied 
with the most numerous train of artillery ever seen 
at any siege. On reviewing his forces, Charles 
exclaimed, ** I will take Metz, or I will perish be- 
fore the place."t 

On the other hand, the Duke of Guise was re- 
solved to defend the town to the utmost : the de- 
sertion of the Elector of Brandenburg, who joined 
the emperor >vith his troops, did not disconcert 
him. The breaches were repaired as soon as made, 
and such was the duke's confidence in his garrison, 
that he sent a letter to the king with the assurance 
that he would answer for Metz, and that the troops 
collected in Champagne and Lorrain might be dis- 
posed of in other parts.^ Frequent sorties were 
made, and were generally directed against the 
quarters of the treacherous Elector of Branden- 
burg: his army was by that means almost de- 
stroyed in detail ; had the elector himself fallen, it 
would have been a just punishment for his ingra- 
titude to a king, who was involved in the war 
solely by serving him. 

The examples of bravery were so frequent and 
vigorous on die part of the besieged, that when a 
general assault was ordered, the army remained 
mute. The emperor was indignant, and after 
losing thirty thousand men, he raised the siege 
and retired to Brussels, overwhelmed with vexa- 
tion, and resolved to effect something to remove 
his disgrace.} Early in 1553 he attacked Thcrou- 
anne. Henry II. was indulging in fl&tes and tour- 
naments when the news reached him, and Coligny 
was sent veith assistance immediately ; Francis de 
Montmorency, the constable's son, commanded the 
town, but was obliged to propose a capitulation. 
Charles seemed to acquiesce, and while the garri- 
son were waiting the result of the terms they had 
offered, the emperor ordered an assault and the 
place was taken. The garrison were put to the 
sword, and the town was destroyed, (j 

The emperor then attacked Hesdin with success, 
but failed in his attempt upon Doullens, where the 
Admiral Coligny had the command. The opera- 
tions in the course of the following year were va- 
ried. The battle of Renti, fought on the 13th of 
August, 1554, was the only event of consequence : 
both parties claimed the victory, but the emperor's 
object was effected. He wished to raise the siege 
of Renti, which place the admiral had invested. 



• Vie do CoHjfny, p. 126. De Thow. liv. 2. 
t Hiat. du Cardinal Granvdle, p. 193. 

ilbid, p. 194. 
21st Jan. 1553. 
Hist dn Cardinal Gronvelle, p. 200. Maihien, Hist, det 
Ouerres entre let Maisont de Fmnce «e d'Espagne, p. 18. 
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aiid the battle rendered that measure necessary.* 
Charles wax nearly made prisoner on the occasion, 
and escaped only by the excellence of his horse.f 

Both parties at last grew tired of the war, yet 
neither would make a proposal for peace, and the 
war was carried on until the accession of Philip II. 
in February', 1556. In the interim Pope Julius 
III. died, on the 23d of March, 1555 ; he was pos- 
sessed of but little abilities, or he would have con- 
tributed to disgrace the see of Rome. To increase 
his superiority over the cardinals, he endeavoured 
to lower them ; perhaps from the consciousness of 
his being unable to elevate himself: he bestowed 
a cardinal's hat on a boy who had the care of a 
monkey, and assigned that as a reason, when the 
college remonstrated with him about it.;( Mar- 
cellus II., who succeeded him, siurvived only a few 
days, and the chair was then filled by John Peter 
Caraffe, who took the title of Paul IV. As Charles 
V. had thrown great impediments in the way of 
his election, he was desirous of being avenged, and 
undertook to drive the emperor out of Italy. He 
openly espoused the interest of France, and did 
everything to excite the seal of Henry II. { He 
promised him the investiture of the kingdom of 
Naples, and declared Charles to be an enemy of 
the church. A division of the spoils of tiiat mo- 
narch was projected by the pontiff, who distributed 
crowns and territories to those who would join his 
cause. But whilst Europe was in suspense re- 
specting the turn affairs might take, the monarch 
himself retired to the monaster}' of St. Just in Es- 
tremadura, abdicating his vast dominions, and re- 
signing all his riches, with the exception of one 
hundred thousand crovms per annum : Charles Y. 
died the 2l8t September, 1558, aged fifly-eight 
years. 



CHAPTER V. 



Inrroosc of the Protestants — Mattliew Orri appointed Inqui- 
sitor — Scgaier*s Speech to the Council — Attack of the Popu- 
lace on the Protestants — Renewal of Hostilities — Inquisition 
established. 

A TRUCE for five years between France and Spain 
immediately followed the abdication of Charles V. : 
neither of the monarchs, however, intended to con- 
clude a peace by that means ; they only reposed 
in order to be better prepared for new combats. 
Henry took the opportunity of fortifying liimself 
in his new acquisitions, while Philip, who pene- 
trated Henry's designs, was equally anxious for a 
renewal of the war ; an event which the pope like- 
wise was eager to bring about. The truce was at 
length broken, but the state of the Protestants in 
France requires some mention : to that subject, 
therefore, we now return. 

The neighbourhood of Geneva had focilitated 
the introduction of the reformed doctrines at 
Lyons, and the spread of Protestantism was very 
rapid. Toumon hastened from Rome to purify 
his diocese from heresy: he found, on reaching 
Lyons, that the Calvinistic worship was regularly 
organised, and that a synod was soon to be held in 
that city. Five ministers were instantly arrested 

* Vic de Cdigny, p. 151. Mem. de Ta^-annes, p. 173, fo. 
edit, 
t Bntntome. vol. iv. p. 14. 
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by his orders ; they were tried as deserters from 
the faith of their fathers — as rebels to the edicts of 
their prince ; and as such were condemned to be 
burned. This severe treatment of the pastors 
struck terror into their flocks ; and the measures 
of vigilance adopted for detecting further attempts 
to preach the proscribed tenets, were very success- 
ful. ** The archbishop's cares were not fruitless,'* 
observes his eulogist ; '* Lyons preserved its faith 
ill the midst of contagion, and in the vicinity of 
Babylon."* 

It has already been mentioned, that by the edict 
of Chateaubriant, the crime of heresy was made 
cognisable by the civil power. The parliament of 
Paris, notwithstanding its recent degradation, by 
the creation of judiciary charges, which were sold 
to replenish the treasury, was still a respectable 
body, and included among its numbers many men 
eminent for their talents and virtue. Thirty years 
had not slackened the fires of persecution, while 
the priests were judges of the heretics; but no 
sooner was tlie parliament entrusted with the 
charge, than the Protestants experienced a great 
improvement in their condition. The inutility of 
the executions became evident to that body, and 
the rigour of the law ^vas suspended. The Cal- 
viuists took advantage of the opportunity to 
strengthen their cause, and in 1555 a church was 
erected for the reformed worship.f The clergy 
was enraged at this indulgence, but the parliament 
remained firm ; the enemies of toleration, finding 
their influence was decaying with the magistracy, 
had recourse to every machination they could de- 
vise, to excite the hatred of the populace, and the 
vengeance of the government, against the followers 
of the reformed religion ; by the influence of the 
Cardinal of Lorrain, they obtained an edict which 
again enabled them to wreak their bigotry upon 
the Protestants.}; ~ 

One method of depriving the Calvinists of an 
indulgent interpretation of the edict of Chateau- 
briant, was the appointment of an Inquisitor of 
the Faith in France. Matthew Orri, a Dominican 
monk, had been appointed by the pope to that 
office.^ He was authorised to cite all heretics be- 
fore him, to interrogate, and condemn them ; in 
addition to which, he possessed the power of pene- 
trating into the privacy of families by means of a 
secret police, and of exercising a surveillance over 
the religious opinions of everj' one, by his nu- 
merous band of spies. Even the bishops them- 
selves were disgusted with such an investiture of 
authority, and remonstrated against it ; the king's 
council, however, approved of the plan, and it was 
very soon presented to tlie parliament in the form 
of an edict. 

The odious tendency of the proceeding excited 
the indignation of the parliament. Seguier, one 
of their presidents, was charged to declare their 
remonstrance, in presence of the council. || In liis 

• Flenry, Hist, du Card. Toumon, pp. 274—279. 

t Beza, Hist. Eccles. Gamier, Hist, de France, vol. xiv. p. 3. 

t De Thou, liv. 16. 

i Beza, Hist. Eccles. 

II Pierre Seguier. bom in 1504, died 1580, was elevated to 
the rank of president d mortier, in 1554. His speeches, which 
are remarkable for their bold sentiments, have been collected 
and printed, as well as his treatise De CogniHone Dei. The 
speech in question is one of the finest ho ever made, and has 
been inserted at length by Gamier, Histoire de Franee, voi, 
xiv. p. 28. Kleury also gives a part of it in his Ecclesiastical 
History. The extract in the text is but a small portion of the 
speech, which was delivered 16th October, 1555. 
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speech, that orator traced out all the dangers of the 
proposed measure ; he also dwelt with great force 
upon the right of appeal, which he invoked for the 
accused. " We abhor," continued he, ** the esta- 
blishment of a tribunal of blood, where secret ac- 
cusation takes the place of proof; where the ac- 
cused is deprired of eyery natural means of defence, 
and where no judiciary form is respected. Begin, 
sire, by procuring for the nation an edict which 
will not coyer the kingdom with funeral piles, 
which will not be wetted either with the tears or 
the blood of your faithful subjects. At a distance, 
sire, from your presence, bowed down under the 
pressure of rural labour, or absorbed in the exer- 
cise of arts or of trade, they are ignorant of what 
is preparing against them ; they do not suspect 
that at this moment it is proposed to separate them 
from you,* and to deprive them of their natural 
guardian. It is for them, it is in their name, that 
the court presents you its humble remonstrances, 
its ardent supplications. As for you, sirs," said he, 
turning himself towards the ministers and coun- 
sellors of state, ** you, who so tranquilly hear me, 
and apparently think that the affair does not con- 
cern you, it is fit that you should be divested of 
that idea. So long as you enjoy favour, you wisely 
make the most of your time ; benefits and kind- 
nesses are showered on your heads; everybody 
honours you, and it enters the mind of no one to 
attack you; but the more you are elevated, the 
nearer you are to the thunderbolt ; and one must 
be a stranger to history, not to know what is often 
the cause of a disgrace. Even although this mis- 
fortune should be&l you, you would retire at least 
with a fortune, which woT^d in a measure console 
you for your BaiU, and which you might transmit to 
your heirs. But to date horn the registering of 
this edict, your condition would cease to be the 
same ; you will have, as before, for successors, men 
poor and hungry, who, not knowing how long they 
may remain in office, will bum vnth a desire to 
enrich themselves at once, and they will find a 
wonderful facility in so doing ; for, certain of ob- 
taining your confiscation of tiie king, it will only 
be necessary to make sure of an inquisitor and 
two witnesses, and though you may be saints, you 
would be burned as heretics." This speech made 
a very deep Impression on the council, and the 
king was so much affected, that he remitted the 
affair to another examination. 

Notwithstonding the opposition of the govern- 
ment, and the appointment of an inquisitor, the 
doctrines of the Reformation made astonishing 
progress. A simple and reasonable form of wor- 
ship, in which the preachers expounded the Holy 
Scriptures in their vernacular tongue, and assured 
the rangregation that their worship, to be accepted, 
must proceed from the heart ; a service stripped of 
a number of unmeaning ceremonies, and free from 
the gaudy trappings of the Roman church, must 
necessarily make converts with all who dared to 
think seriously upon the subject. The papists 
denied to man the right of thinking for himself; 
they asserted that the Scriptures having been exa- 
mined by the councils, their meaning was fixed, 
and to investigate them was impious; the Pro- 
testants, on the contrary, invited their congrega- 
tions to search the sacred vnitings ; to take nothing 
from their bare assertion, but to try their sermons 
by the test of Scripture ; an immense number of con- 
verts was thenecessary consequence of thecRfference. 



But another motive, and a very powerful one 
too, contributed to increase the number of Calvin- 
ists. The government had declared in favour of 
the Romish clergy, and had shown a resolution to 
support the Catholic religion in every possible way ; 
in consequence, every one who was dissatisfied 
with the ministry, felt induced to join the ranks of 
its declared adversaries. While the •enemies of 
the court were affected by the disappointment of 
their hopes, and induced to join the Calvinists out 
of spite, a very considerable number of the nobi- 
lity, who were actually belonging to the court of 
Henry II., were stimulated by cmriosity to attend 
the Protestant service, principally because it was 
forbidden. Many of them were seriously affected 
by what they heard, and some openly professed 
themselves Protestants. In spite of his severity, 
Henry II. found himself surrounded by Calvin- 
ists.* 

In the month of May, 1557, a tumult took place, 
which sufficiently announced the hostile disposition 
of the Catholics. Four hundred Protestants were 
assembled one evening to celebrate the Lord's Sup- 
per, at a house in the Rue St. Jacques, opposite 
the College Plessis. The opportunity "was too good 
to be lost, and their enemies collected a mob aroimd 
the house. No effort was made to interrupt the 
service, but when the Protestants wished to quit 
the place, and retire to their respective homes, they 
were assailed with such abuse and threats, that 
they could plainly perceive their lives were in 
danger. The darkness of the night would have 
enabled most of them to escape through the crowd, 
and thus avoid the fury of their numerous enemies, 
had not lanterns been placed in the windows of 
the neighbouring houses. Many were murdered ; 
some few who had arms succeeded in cutting their 
way through the mob ; but there remained some 
old people and women, who would certainly have 
been massacred, had not a magistrate appeared, 
accompanied by some soldiers, who took them into 
custody to the number of two hundred ; the mob 
then dispersed. t 

Proceedings were immediately commenced 
against the prisoners, among whom were persons 
of great family connexions. The Cardinal of Lor- 
rain demanded the condemnation of all of them ; 
but the parliament was not so blood-thirsty, and 
after a long process, and great delay, five Protes- 
tants were condemned to the fire.J Fortunately 
for the others, the king required some levies in 
Germany and Switzerland; the Elector Palatine 
solicited the enlai^ment of the prisoners ; and as 
it would have been inconvenient for Henry to lose 
the friendship of that prince, he ordered them to 
be treated with moderation, to the infinite regret 
of Pope Patil lY., who loudly complained of it in 
the Con8istory.§ 

Hostilities had been renewed some time: the 
pope fiattered Henry with a prospect of the em- 
pire, and the possession of Italy. The Duke of 
Guise took the command in that country, where 
he was opposed to the Duke of Alva ; but no ac- 
tion was fought in that quarter ; and though he 
took Naples, he could not keep it. On the side of 

* Gamier, vol. x}v. p. 33. 

t Dc Thou, liv. 19. Pasquier, vol. ii. p. 76. Tliia writer, 
however, says it occurred in August. 

X They were burned I3th September, 1557. Felibien, vol. 
U.jp. 1060. 

f Hist dn Concae de Trente, p. 388. Soulier. Hist, du Col- 
vinisme, p. 15. 
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the Netherlands, the Admiral Coligny made an at- 
tempt on Douay ; he ravaged Artois, which be- 
longed to the King of Spain, and pillaged the town 
of Lens. The English taking part with Spain, 
sent reinforcements to Flanders, and the Spaniards 
prepared to take St. Quentin, whither Coligny had 
retired. On the 10th of August, 1557, the Con- 
stable Montmorency, having advanced to relieve 
the town, contrary to the wish of Marshal St. An- 
dr6, was suddenly attacked by the enemy, who had 
treble his force. The event was most disastrous : 
John of Bourbon, brother of the King of Navarre, 
was killed ; St. Andr6 and Montmorency were 
taken prisoners, all the baggage was lost, and six 
hundred gentlemen of rank were left upon the field 
of battle. Coligny, however, detained the enemy 
seventeen days before the feeble ramparts of St. 
Quentin, and thus prevented the Spaniards from 
taking the full benefit of their victor^'.* The king 
was cdarmed at the news, and despatched several 
couriers to the Duke of Guise, ordering him to 
come with his army from Italy. The duke resolved 
secretly to avenge the disgrace of St. Quentin upon 
CalaiSft which to^n he took the 8th of Januar}', 
1558, oiler it had been in possession of the Eng- 
lish above two hundred years. Vielleville followed 
up this success by besieging Thionville, a strong 
town, from which the Spaniards frequently dis- 
turbed the French territory; and Guise arrived 
with his forces and took the place.^ As a contrast 
to his great success, Marshal Termes was defeated 
at Gravelines, and taken prisoner by the Spaniards, 
when a great many persons of rsuik were killed. 
On this occasion, also, the opportune arrival of the 
Duke of Guise prevented the victor from pursuing 
his advantage.} 

The duke's reputation acquired great lustre from 
the success of his operations. The court were en- 
raptured with him, and his influence increased 
considerably. The use which was made of it was 
injurious to the Protestants ; for the Cardinal of 
Lorrain, his brother, persuaded the king to esta- 
blish the Inquisition by edict. Three inquisitors 
general were appointed, via., the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain ; the Cardinal of Bourbon, brother of the King 
of Navarre ; and the Cardinal of Chatillon. They 
had power to inflict capital punishment on all per- 
sons found guilty of heresy.jj 

The parliament could not well refuse to register 
this edict, as it proceeded from the king himself in 
a bed of justice ; but they mitigated its severity, by 
allowing all laymen an appeal from such a tribunal. 
The power of life and death was once more snatched 
from the clergj-, although they had given a million 
crowns at the states-general to induce the king to 
grant their wishes. But on the other hand, an 
edict was published, forbidding the judges to com- 
mute the sentence of death and confiscation of 
property for any convicted, not only of heresy, but 
also of having brought into France books printed 
at Geneva against the Catholic religion.^ 

• Vic de Coliffny. p. 180. Vie de Crillon, vol. i. p. 16. De 
Thou, liv. 19. D'Aubigne, vol. i p. 26. Brantomc. voL v. 
p. 101. 

t Pasquier. vol. 11. p. 76. Mem. de Ta\-annoa. p. 203. Do 
Thou. liv. 20. 

X 23rd June, 1558. Marshal Stxouy was killed at lhi« 
sieffe. Bmntome, vol. v. p. 320. Vielloville, \iA. iv. pp. 36 
and 92. 

i Brantomc. vol. v. p. 102. D'Anbigne. vol. i. p. 28. 

B Hi«t. du Concile de Trcnte, p. 395. 

% Maimboorg. Hiit. du Valvintsme, liv. S. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Treaty of Cateaa Cambretis^Maetings at the Pre-anx- 
Cleret — Du Boorg and Ave other Counflollors arrested— 
Death of Hoary 11. 

The captivity of Uie constable had thrown the 
direction of aifairt into the hands of the Cardinal 
of Lorrain, and the Guises had availed themselves 
of the eclat of the duke's victories, to promote the 
marriage of the Dauphin with Mary Queen of 
Scots, their niece ; the power and influence of that 
family was paramount. But the king's esteem for 
Montmorency remained undiminished; so great 
was Henry's attachment to him, and such delight 
did he take in his conversation, that he would 
often sleep with him.* His imprisonment, there- 
fore, would be a cause of great regret to that 
monarch. 

On the other hand, Philip was well informed of 
Henry's weakness ; he knew that no event would 
please him like the constable's liberation; and 
having himself a great desire for peace, he craftily 
allowed his prisoner to have an interview with his 
sovereign. A conference at Cercamp followed ; 
plenipotentiaries met for France, England, Spain, 
the Empire, and Savoy. The terms offered were 
too humiliating to be accepted, the negociations 
were broken off, and Montmorency went back to 
his confinementt At length, after several inef- 
fectual attempts at a treatv, the King of Spain 
consented to more reasonable terms ; the death of 
Mary Queen of England, had removed a consi- 
derable part of the difficulty. 

Peace, let the treaty which might produce it be 
ever so good, would do away with the greater part 
of Guise's power, and would therefore be opposed 
by him; the Cardinal of Lorrain also was too 
cunning to promote a measure calculated to destroy 
his authority. But in vain did that party exert 
themselves to prolong the war, for tlie resentment 
of the Duchess of Valentinois counteracted all 
their plans, by using her influence with the king 
in favour of Uie constable. • The cardinal flnding 
his family at the highest pitch of favour, consi- 
dered he had uo further occasion for support. 
Forgetful of his great obligations to the Ducbees 
of Valentinois, he began to think it a humiliation 
to pay her the accustomed deference. He even 
went so far as to make use of railleries against her, 
which she could not forgive. Her influence over 
the king continued in a surprising degree, and she 
was determined to show him that she would not 
be insulted with impunity, and that she had power 
enough to shake his credit. She resolved to get 
back the constable, and oppose him to the Guises. 
She was able not only to persuade the king to 
make peace, but even to appoint Montmorency 
himself at the negociator.f She secretly informed 
him of what she was doing in his behsJf ; and to 
unite his interests more closely w^ith hers, she pro- 
posed the marriage of licr niece, Henrietta of 
Bouillon, with d'Amville, his second son.} 

• Vic de Coligny, p. 102. 

t Vie de Crillon, vol. I. p. 89. 

X Tlic oonstable, Anne de Montmorency, had five aons, 
viz. 1. Francis, generally known as Marshal MoBtmoreiM*\-. 
2. Henry Due d Am>ille, alto a marshal ; and as bis brother 
dipd in 1579 without issuo, he took the title of Montmorency ; 
he was constable under Henry IV. 3. Gabriel, Lord of 
MontbcTOD, killed at the battle of Dreux. 4. Charles, Lord 
of Mem, utfd subsequently d'Amville. A. William, Lord of 
I Tliore. 
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The conferences of Cercamp were again resumed , 
and tlie treaty of Cateau Cambresls was signed the 
3d of April, 1559. The following articles were 
agreed to, among others ; that Calais, and seyeral 
other towns in that quarter, should be given up to 
France; that Elizabeth, daughter of Henry II., 
should marry the King of Spain; and that the 
Duke of Savoy should have Piedmont, and marry 
Margaret, daughter of Francis I. 

The Guises were completely stripped of their 
power by this treaty. The cardinal sought for an 
occasion of making himself necessary to his sove- 
reign : he considered that religion was the subject 
most fertile in circumstances, calculated for his 
object, and it was not long before an occasion 
presented itself. At this time the most frequented 
promenade in Paris was thePre-aux-Clercs, situated 
where a part of the Faubourg Saint Germain is at 
present. The students of the university were 
"generally in favour of the reformed religion, and 
not only made a profession of it, but publicly de- 
fended its principles. They had been in the habit 
of meeting at this place for several years, and the 
monks of the abbey St. Victor having refused to 
let them assemble in the Pr^-aux-Clercs, a very 
serious affiiir sprang out of the refusal at the com- 
mencement of this reign.* So far from coniimng 
their dispute to WTangling, or even invective, they 
had seyeral rencounters in which blood was shed. 
The students, being the more numerous party, 
carried their point ; the monks resigned the field 
to them, and the Fr^-aux-Clercs was more than 
ever frequented. It became at this time the grand 
rendezYous of all the Protestants, who would sing 
Marot's psalms during the summer eveningB.f^ 
Such numbers giving confidence, many persons 
declared themselves Protestants whose rank had 
hitherto deterred them from such a step. Among 
such, the most eminent was Anthony of Bourbon, 
first prince of the blood, and in right of his wife. 
King of Navarre. The Bourbon princes had been 
icept aloof ft-om court as much as possible, during 
the late and the present reigns : the example of the 
Constable of Bourbon had caused it to be thought 
dangerous to give them power ; J this circumstance, 
added to the hatred subsisting between them and 
the Guises, explains why the King of Navarre and 
the Prince of Conde would join the Huguenot 
party. The Queen of Navarre, Jane d' Albret, had 
early imbibed the doctrines of the Reformation 
fit)m her mother, Margaret, sister of Francis I. : 
she had besides received great injuries from the 
most Catholic King, who had seized upon part of 
her dominions. 

At length the public attention was so much 
dnwn to this assembly, that games and dances 
were neglected for the sake of going there. Pro- 

* In 1548. De Thou, liv. 5. p. S37. Felibien, HUt. de ParU, 
TtiL it p. 1065. 

t Clement Maiot had recently published a ttanalation of 
Ike pwlnu in French verse ; thev had been set to music, and 
vere vny much admired by the king and court. But when 
the Pratartants made nee ^ them as part of their worship, 
tlmr ptalms were considered the characteristic of heresy, 
sad were oooaequently forbidden among the Catholics. 

X The BoarboDS descend ttam Robeit. fifth son of Louis IX., 
eoeuDOBly called Saint Louis. Charles of Bourbon, Count de 
Tndanifl had seven sons, viz. 1. Louis ; 2. Anthony. King of 
?i>Tuie; 3. Fiancis, Count d'Enghien: 4. A second Louis; 
5. John, killed at the batUe of St. Qnontin ; 6. Charles, 
Aickbi^op of Rouen and Cardinal; 7. Louis, iSince of 
Csode; none loft any issue except the King of Navarre and 
the Prince of Coade. 



hibition only served to excite a desire of joining 
the Huguenots, and exhortation upon its dangerous 
tendency was unheeded. Every day produced 
some new writing cither to defend the reformed 
doctrines, or to attack the errors of popery. The 
CathoUcs published replies ; but discussion tended 
to increase the mischief still more, for the replies 
being serious, instead of persuading, produced only 
disgust and ennui, while the satire awakened at- 
tention, and fortified prejudice. 

The evil pervaded every condition; the court 
and the army, the cities and the country places, 
and even the tribunals, hitherto inaccessible to 
heresy. The Catholic clergy could be restrained 
no longer ; they resolved to do something which 
should stay the moral pestilence ; and the Cardinal 
Bertrand denounced the assembling at the Fr6- 
aux-Clercs, as factioiis and seditious.* The par- 
liament could not entertain a question which would 
accuse many of its own members of heresy, and 
Bertrand's summons produced no e£Fect, notwith- 
standing the powerful appeal made to their 
fanaticism, by Bourdin, the attomey-general.f 

The Cardinal of Lorrain was indignant at such 
a want of bigotry in the parliament, and persuaded 
the king to hold a bed of justice, when he might 
appear to consult the counsellors on the measures 
to be taken with the heretics ; but that the differ- 
ent persons should be minutely observed, and if 
possible their secret sentiments ascertained: he 
proposed also that some measure should be sub- 
mitted to their consideration and judgment, which 
might draw from them avowals, proving their own 
heresy. Montmorency, instead of dissuading the 
king from such black treachery, approved of the 
cardinal's advice in the council. Yielleville alone 
raised his voice against it, as a measure degrading 
the royal dignity. To induce the king to adopt 
his proposal, the cardinal is said to have expressed 
himself as follows : — " Sire, although it should 
serve for nothing more than to show the King of 
Spain that you are firm in the faith, and that you 
will not suffer in your kingdom anything whatso- 
ever which may disparage your excellent title of 
Most Christian King, still you ought to proceed 
about it boldly and with great courage ; you must 
gratify all these grandees and nobles of Spain 
(who have accompanied the Duke of Alva for the 
solemnity and honour of their king's marriage 
with your daughter) by ordering half a dozen 
counsellors of the parliament to be burned in the 
public place, as Lutheran heretics, which indeed 
they are. By so doing we shall preserve the body 
of the parliament. But if you do not take these 
measures of precaiition, the whole court will be 
infected and contaminated with it, even to the 
clerks, attorneys, and tipstaves." As Vielleville 
was averse to the Lorrain party, he may have ex- 
aggerated the cafdinal's proposition; but he de- 
clares, that when it was his turn to speak upon 
the subject, he opposed the measure to the utmost, 
and told the king to his face, ** that he was going 
to take upon himself the ofiice of an inquisitor of 
the faith, and that the cardinal's proposal would 
entirely destroy the joyous feeling of the public." J 
The cardinal's opinion, however, prevailed, and 

• De Thou, liv. 20. 

t I^ vrayc Ilistoire de la fnusse Procedure contre Anno 
Dubourg, &c first printed in 1561, republished in Mem. de 
Coiid^, vol. i 

t Vielleville, liv. 7. c, 24. 
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on the 15tb of June, 1559, the king, accompanied 
by the constable, the Duke of Guise, the Cardinals 
of Lorrain and Bourbon, and a crowd of the no- 
bility, went to the parliament imexpectedly, and 
opened a bed of justice witliout any preparation 
having been made for that solemnity. The palace 
had been given up for the jfBtes of tlie royal mar- 
riages about to take place, and the parliament was 
at this time sitting at the convent of the Augustins, 
which on the king's arrival was immediately sur- 
rounded with soldiers.* 

The counsellors were then engaged in framing 
certain regulations respecting the judgments to be 
given against the Protestants. The king's arrival 
not only created surprise, but even great uneasiness 
among them : which perceiving, the monarch en- 
deavoured to conceal his violent indignation, and 
tried to assuage their alarm by mild and courteous 
obser^*ations. He declared himself free from every 
kind of angry feeling against those counsellors who 
had adopted the new religion, and begged them all 
to speak their opinions freely, and to recommend 
what to each seemed best calculated to pacify the 
kingdom. 

The counsellors readily fell into the snare. For 
they were invited to speak openly and candidly by 
their sovereign ; and that sovereign too the son of 
Francis I., who considered the word of a gentle- 
man tlie most binding obligation ; and whose usual 
adjuration was to that effect, ^ot de gentilhomme! 

Many of the counsellors urged tbe cause of jus- 
tice and humanity ; and while they recommended 
a milder legislation for the Protestants, they pointed 
out the danger of continuing a useless rigour to- 
wards a party now become so numerous. Tbe 
more experienced judges confined their remarks to 
general ideas, but some used less caution. — " Let 
us begin," said Louis Faur, " by examining who 
is tlie real author of our troubles, for fear lest the 
same answer should be made to us, which Elijah 
formerly made to Ahab, * It is thou that troublest 
Israel!'" A look at the Cardinal of Lorrain 
directed the application of the passage to him. 
Anne Dubourg excited considerable surprise by 
the boldness of his remarks: he had enlarged 
upon the cruelty with which the Protestants were 
pursued, and energetically observed, " While men 
are conducted to the stake for the sole crime of 
praying for their prince, a shameful licence encou- 
rages and multiplies blasphemies, perjuries, de- 
baucheries, and adulteries." The courtiers became 
imeasy, for they considered the remark was in- 
tended for the king and the Duchess of Yalen- 
tinois.t 

Among the counsellors who supported the cause 
of mercy and toleration were Seguier, De Thou, J 
and Harlay. The president, Lemaitre, was for 
continuing rigorous measures, and eulogised in his 
speech the different monarchs who had distin- 
guished themselves in the suppression of heresy, 
particularly Philip the Fair, who condemned to the 
fire six hundred heretics in one day.§ 

Henry's piu^pose was decided before he went to 
the parliament ; the speeches which he heard there 



• De Thou, liv. 22. 

+ Pa«quicr, vol. it. p. 77. D'Aubigne. vd. L p. HA. Dc 
Thou, liv. 22. — Jai traye Histoire, &c 

X Christopher De Thou, fiithcr of the historian; he was 
made chief president in 1&62. 

( Hist, du Concile de Trente, p. 396-7. D'Aubigne, et 
tupra, and La vraye HuUrire, &c. 



were not the cause of the proceeding which fol- 
lowed, but were a strong reason for exciting his 
personal displeasure against several of the coun- 
sellors. He rose in a great passion, and gave vent 
to a torrent of reproaches against all those who 
had called for lenient measure. On leaving the 
place, he made a sign to the Count Montgomer}*, 
captain of his Scotch guards ; a fierce look directed 
toward Dubourg, Faur, and three others, were 
sufficient instructions for him; he immediately 
arrested them in the midst of the parliament, and 
conducted them to prison.* 

The king gave orders that their trials should be 
proceeded with immediately, especially that of 
Dubourg, whom he was desirous of seeing burnt 
with his ovm eyes.f The arrest of the counsellors 
was followed by the apprehension of all known 
Protestants. The prisons were filled with persons 
accused of heresy ; informers received encourage- 
ment for denunciations ; and the dread of being 
enveloped in their punishment, prevented every- 
one from affording them protection or conceal- 
ment. The destruction of the reformed religion 
was resolved upon, and when the ambassadors of 
several Protestant princes of Germany eudea- 
voured to obtain some mitigation of the severity 
with which they were treated, the king refused to 
attend to their observations. { Every hope was 
destroyed for the Huguenots, not one of whom 
was to be left in France, when, unexpectedly, an 
event occurred which completely changed the face 
of affairs, and removed their persecutor from this 
world, by the hands of the same man, whom he 
had just employed in violating the law of the land, 
and that too in the very sanctuary of justice. 

In order to add splendour to his daughter's 
marriage, a tournament was held in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, the 29th of June, 1559 ; fourteen 
days after the king's visit to the parliament. A 
vast concourse of people assembled to behold the 
chief nobility display their prowess. The four 
champions were the king, the Prince of Ferrara, the 
Duke of Guise, and the Duke of Nemours.^ 
Among such true-bred coxutiers, the king of coiu^e 
would be the conqueror ; and he was so delighted 
with his achievements, that he called upon Mont- 
gomery to appear in the lists, and take one of a 
pair of lances, which had not yet been broken. 
The cowit made every excuse, and the queen did 
all in her power to dissuade her husband from re- 
newing the combats ; it would seem that she had 
anticipated some accident. |j The king persisted, 
and the champions rushed on each other. In the 
rencounter, a splinter from Montgomerj^'s lance 
struck the king in his left eye, at the instant when 
the sudden shock had moved his visor : Henry 
fell immediately, and was carried to the palace of 
Toumelles, where he expired eleven da}-s after, the 
10th of July, 1559, in the forty-first year of his age. 
The character he has left behind him has escaped 

• PAsqiiicr, D'Aubigne. FHelibicn, vol. ii. p. 1066, and 
Hist, du Calvinisme, liv. 2. 

t Hist, du Candle de Trente, p. 400. Vielle\-ille, vd. iv. 
p. 158. 

t Hist, du Concile de Trente, p. 397. 

§ See Brantome, Fasquier, andTavannes, p. 217. 

II Brantome. vol. vii., p. 46. This wriU»r also mcntioiu 
that ft short time previous, Henry had had his nativity cost, 
and the astrologer told him he would die in a duel or single 
combat. The constable, who was present, ridiculed tlie idea ; 
but the king oli8er\-ed, that tliose people sometimes spoke tb«* 
truth ; and that for his part he should prefer dying by the 
hand of some brave man. p. 58. (fie de Henri II.) 
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a considerable part of the obloquy -which it de- 
serves, on account of his defects being carried 
to such excess by his sons, Charles and Henry. It 
must, however, be borne in mind, that it was his 
fixed attention to destroy all the Protestants,* and 
that his sudden death alone has preserved him 
irom the execration which clings to the name of 
Charles IX. Weakness and deceit were as pre- 
dominant in him as in his son Henry III., but in 
consequence of some favourable circumstances, 
he was less embarrassed ; an estimate of his go- 
remment may be ptoperly made, by comparing 
the flourishing state of the treasury at the death 
of Francis I. with its miserable condition at the 
accession of Francis II. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Aecesnoa of Francis II.— Re establishment of the Guise*— 
Execution of Anne Dubourg for heresy. 

The death of Henry II. caused a complete revo- 
lution in the court, by changing the relative power 
of the different factions ; the nation at large, too, 
was considerably affected by the circumstance, as 
the civil wars which afterwards desolated France, 
although not entirely caused by the measures 
which followed, were certainly hastened and 
heightened by them. Henry left four sons, vix. 
Francis, Charles and Henry, who reigned in suc- 
cession ; and Francis Hercides, Duke of Alenqon ; 
the eldest, barely sixteen years of age, succeeded 
him as Francis II. 

The young king, of a mild temper and a feeble 
mind, gave himself up entirely to his wife, Mary 
Queen of Scots, a niece of the princes of Lorrain ; 
which was sufficient to restore the Guises to 
power, independent of the hatred which the queen 
mother had conceived for Montmorency, on ac- 
count of the alliance between his family and the 
Duchess of Valentinois. Francis himself had also 
taken a great dislike to the constable, for having 
prevented his joining the army two years before.f 
To win the queen mother entirely to their party, 
the Guises joined in her views of vengeance against 
those who had displeased her ; particularly the late 
king's mistress, who was immediately exiled from 
the court. J 

The Bourbon princes, whom the Guises con- 
ridered their natural rivals, were removed more 
than ever from any influence. During the interval 
which elapsed between the unfortunate tourna- 
ment and the king's death, Montmorency had 
exerted himself to induce the princes of the blood 
to join him in keeping the Guises from the su- 
preme authority. The King of Navarre was not 
wfficiently alert; the Guises were powerful and 
on the spot ; the princes of the blood were sent on 
some errand into Spain; and the constable was 
recommended, by the king himself, to take the 
benefit of the air at his country seat. 

Montmorency's vexation was soothed by the 
hope that his cause would be avenged by his 
nephews the Chatillons, better known by their 
Kignorial appellations of Coligny and Andelot.§ 

* Apoloipe dc Louis XIV. p^r TAbbe Gaveyrac. p 33. 

t Brantomo, vol. ix. p. 469. (He d« Charles IX.) 

t Davila. Uv. 1. 

\ The Marshal de Cliatillon married Loaisa do Montmo- 
"wjr, the raostable's sister: he had three sons. viz. 1. 
wt. Cardinal of Chatillon and Bishop of Keauvais ; 2. 
<3wf«id Chatillon de Coligny, Admiral of Francis and 



Their importance was considerably increased by 
their becoming leaders of the Protestant party ; 
and at this time, they indulged the idea of per- 
suading their aged uucle to join that interest. 
They were indebted to him for their advancement, 
ind he could plainly see that they would become 
formidable to the Guises. Montmorency, how- 
ever, was too determined a hater of the Huguenots, 
jo think of supporting their cause. ' 

Andelot was a warm, enthusiastic admirer of 
the Reformation ; he scorned to conceal his senti- 
ments, and his conversation was noticed by all the 
court. Shortly after his taking of Calais, Henry 
II., hearing that he had made some very heretical 
assertions, sent for him to his chamber, at the sug- 
gestion of the Cardinal of Lorrain, and interrogated 
him upon his opinions. Andelot, without being in 
the least disconcerted, answered the king with 
great firmness, notwithstanding he had been cau- 
tioned to use prudence in his answer , '* Sire, in 
matters of religion, I can use no disguise, nor can 
I deceive God. Dispose, as you please, of my life, 
my property, and my appointments ; but my soul, 
independent of every other sovereign, is submitted 
solely to the Creator, from whom I have received 
it, and whom alone I believe it my duty to obey 
under present circumstances, as my Almighty 
master ; in a word, I would rather die than go to 
mass." The king's anger was so excited, that he 
was about to stab the intrepid man, but he con- 
tented himself with sending him to prison at 
Melun, and depriving him of his office of colonel- 
general.* Pope Paul lY. imperiously demanded 
that Andelot should be burned for heresy, but that 
was not an easy matter to effect ; for the constable, 
his uncle, had great influence at the time; and 
the Cardinal of Chatillon, his brother, was one of 
the inquisitors-general, and of course would refuse 
to sacrifice so dear a relative. 

Coligny was remarkable for his caution in taking 
a step ; but having once decided, he was inflexible : 
no one possessed greater intrepidity, or more per- 
severance ; instead of overcoming him, difficulties 
served only to excite his ardour. It was his 
brother Andelot who first gave him a taste for the 
new opinions, but he was too wary to make public 
profession of them at once. He had been noticed, 
for his very religious conduct when a Catholic ; he 
had maintained several priests at Chatillon, and 
established schools for the instruction of youth ; 
on becoming a Protestant he continued the same 
acts, changing only the priests for Protestant 
ministers, t When his brother was in prison, he 
blamed him for his conduct, showing him that to 
irritate the monarch was not the best method of 
serving his cause. With great difficulty, Coligny 
at length obtained from his brother a declaration 
of regret for having expressed himself in such a 
manner, and by the influence of tlie constable he 
was set at liberty. So anxious were the Guises to 
ruin Montmorency, that they set spies upon his 
conduct, while his nephew was in confinement, in 
hopes of being able to accuse him of openly favour- 
ing the Protest^uits.]; 

3. Francis Cliatlllon d* Andelot, oolcnel -general of the French 
infantry. The family of Chatillon had anciently exercised 
sovcrei^ authority over Nantxia and Monlouet, two small 
towns in the neighbourhood of Geneva. 

* Brantome, Le Labotireur, Commentoires do Montloc, 
and Vic de Coligny. 

t Vie do Colignv, p. 74. 

i Ibid. p. lUS. 
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But both the ChatiUons, had become anxiouB 
for an opportunity of publicly declaring tlieir 
sentiments ; and the state of affkirs, at the begin- 
ning of the new reign, Boon supplied them with 
occasions. The Tiolent persecution which had 
signalised the last days of Henr>-'s reign, had 
created a spirit of resistance; from eusting by 
stealth and concealment, the Huguenots were 
driven to defend themselves : and they became an 
important party in the kingdom. Coligny and his 
brother publicly joined the Protestants, and in- 
duced many persons of distinction to do the 
same ; among others the Count de la Bochefou. 
cault, and Francis de Yenddme, Yidame of Char- 
tres.* The queen mother also felt the tyranny 
of the Guises to such a degree, that the Protes- 
tants entertained great hopes of her joining their 
party, as the only means of counteracting their 
power. 

In the mean time Montmorency's plan, al- 
though it failed at first, was not altogether without 
effect ; the King of Navarre became the centre of 
a party, composed of the princes of the blood, and 
the heads of the principal families, who held an 
assembly at Yenddme. The constable was not 
there, but sent his secretary. Whatever differ- 
ence there might be among them, was all merged 
in the grand question of hatred to the Guises. 
But no entreaties of Coligny, backed by the desire of 
vengeance, could induce the constable to join the 
Protestants ; to change his religion, at the end of 
a long orthodox life, alarmed his conscience ; and 
to him it appeared impossible for an honourable 
man to be of a religion different from that of the 
king. The general measure, however, was dis- 
cussed by the assembly. It resolved itself into 
two questions ; whether the authority ought to be 
removed from the Guises 1 and what means should 
be employed to bring it about 1 The first question 
was decided without a dissentient voice ; but 
as to the means of successfully acting upon that 
decision the meeting was divided ; some being for 
negociation, others for violence. The milder 
counsel prevailed, and the King of Navarre was 
sent to court to try to obtain the interest of the 
queen mother, f 

The Guises were informed of what was passing, 
and when Navarre went to court, they left nothing 
undone to worry and vex him. His arrival was 
announced, but the king had been persuaded to 
hunt in an opposite direction.}; The apartments 
prepared for him were very unsuitable to his rank ; 
and whenever the Duke of Guise came in contact 
with him, he was assailed with hectoring language, 
and insolent remarks. At last he obtained an 
audience of Francis, but it was in the presence of 
the two Lorrain princes ; and when he exposed the 
complaints of the nobility against them, Francis 
dismissed him, observing that he was very well 
satisfied with their services. 

Having failed in his errand to the king, he tried 
how far Uie queen mother would befriend him ; he 
had several conferences with her, which ended by 
her declaring herself in his favour, but she informed 
him at the same time, that she could do nothing 
for him. The populace in general were so attached 
to the Guises, that liis appeal to them met with no 

* A wdame vra» a person who held lands under a bishopj 
on comlition of defending the temporal interests of the see. 
t Da\-ila. liv. 1 D'Aubigne. vol. L p. 87. 
t De Thou. liv. 23. 



better success ; his commission disgusted him, and 
he resolved to rid himself of it.* 

After having conducted the Princess EUiabeth 
to Philip II., her husband, he retired to his princi- 
pality of Beam, determined to have nothing more 
to do with affairs. He had consented to go to 
Spain, conceiving that he might make some slt- 
rangement respecting his dominions, which that 
monarch had seised ; but Guise's cause and Philip's 
were identified, as the whole of the king's reign 
testifies ; and the same disappointment awaited 
him in that quarter* The conferences of Yend6me 
therefore produced no other effect than to expose 
the wishes of the party, and indeed the persons 
composing it. 

It was now five months since Anne Dubourg 
had been in prison for heresy : a few days after 
the late king's death, he had been declared a here- 
tic, and was ordered to be given up to the secular 
power for punishment; but he made appeals at 
every stage of the proceedings, and a long delay 
was the consequence. The other counsellors were 
liberated, but he was condemned to be hanged, 
and his body to be bumed.f Minard presided at 
his trial ; he displayed such partiality, and evinced 
such personal hatred to the accused, that Dubourg 
could not resist the impulse of his feelings, and 
upbraided the judge with his conduct; he con- 
cluded by telling him that he would soon have to 
appear at a more awful bar, when he would wish 
to be as innocent as he then viras.{ This predic- 
tion was soon verified, for on the 1 2th of December 
the president Minard was shot as he was returning 
to his house in the evening. The individual who 
murdered him was supposed to be Robert Stuart, 
a person of very good fiunily in Scotland, and dis- 
tantly related to the queen ; a man of a daring and 
intriguing disposition.} He endured the torture 
without giving the least information, and the 
Guises persuaded the queen to disown him for her 
relation. Dubourg was executed on the 23rd ; his 
firmness on going to the fatal spot excited much 
sympathy among the spectators : but measures 
were taken to prevent his addressing them ; for 
the executioner had orders to gag him if he at- 
tempted to speak. At the foot of the gibbet, he 
refused to kiss a crucifix which was offered him, 
and was immediately puUed up and strangled, 
while the mob uttered shouts of Jeau Ifarid. || 

A violent persecution of the Protestants then 
took place : the Cardinal of Lorrain established a 
commission for judging and condemning heretica.U 
The judges of this bloody tribunal completely an- 
swered the cardinal's wishes ; they even excited 
his surprise, by the extent of their operations and 
alacrity in convicting and executing heretics. A 
legion of spies, under the direction of the inquisitor 
Mouchar^s, were dispersed through Paris, and 
added daily to the number of victims.** The car- 
dinal's object was to encourage the populace in 
their fanaticism. The Catholics were permitted 
to assemble in the streets, and sing hymns before 

• Davila, liv. 1. D'Aubigne. vol. i. p. 87 

t Mem. dc Coade. vol. i p. SOO. Edit 4to. Paris, 1743. 

i Vie de Coligny. p. 197. 

$ The same person who killed the Constable Montmorency^ 
at the battle of St. Denis. 

II There is a procis verhal of the execution in Mem. de 
Conde. vol. i. p. SOO. 

H Mem. de\ V'annes, p. 2«0. 

** This is the origin of the term Mouehard, a spy of the 
police. 
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little images of the Yirgin. Persons passing by 
were inTited to Join their devotions ; if they re- 
fused BO to do, they were ill-treated, and whatever 
complaints might be made, the excesses remained 
unpunished.* 

The Cardinal of Lorrain gave full scope to his 
passions : his haughty behaviour excited the dis- 
content of many of the nobility, and his cruel per- 
secuting spirit kindled a general feeling of horror. 
Francis was king in name only, for the cardinal 
and his brother possessed all Uie authority ; and 
instead of using their power in any manner bene- 
ficial to the country, they seemed to study the rea- 
diest methods of debasing it. When tyranny suf- 
fers crime to go unpunished, and makes no attempt 
to prevent its recurrence, it almost invariably drives 
the people into a conspiracy, which gives them a 
hope of overturning what would otherwise over- 
whehn them. The French Protestants were at 
this time reduced to that extremity. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CoDspiiacy of Ambcnse. 

It may be owing to the mild character of the King 
of Navarre that the conferences at Yenddme pro- 
duced no effect : he felt an aversion to creating a 
civil war, and was besides of so undecided a cha- 
pscter, that by a hope of regaining his wife's estates 
he could at any time be diverted from his main 
object. His brother, the Prince of Cond6, was a 
different kind of man ; ambitious, restless, and en- 
terprising ; detesting the Guises, and being allied 
to Montmorency and the Chatillons, he assumed 
an important rank in the discontented party, which 
was now swelled by all the Protestants, and such 
Catholics as joined in the hatred of the Lorrain 
princes. 

At the close of the year 1559, several conferences 
had again been holden at Yend6me and Lafert6 : 
when, finding their party included six hundred 
\ gentlemen of family, a resolution was adopted to 
have recourse to arms, to take the king out of the 
hands of the Guises, and bring these latter to an 
ucount for their conduct. The Prince of Cond6, 
m joining this association, is said to have made a 
restriction to his engagement ; that nothing should 
be undertaken against the king, the princes his 
brothers, or the state.f 

In this affair, which arose as much from political 
discontent as from religious persecution, and which 
is i^med the conspiracy of Amboise, the principal 
agent was John de Bari, Lord of La Renaudie, a 
gentleman of Perigord, who combined every qua- 
lity requisite for directing such a movement. 
Haring committed a forgery, he had been assisted 
hy the kindness of Guise himself in making his es- 
cape from the prison of Dijon,^ and had subse- 
quently led a life of concealment, of banishment. 
It was desirable that the head of the conspiracy 
•hould not be too distinguished a person, in order 
to avoid suspicion ; it was at the same time neces- 
•ry that he should be a Huguenot, in order to 
hsfe the full co-operation of the Protestants. La 

• Hilt, da Concile de Trentr. p. 401 . De Thou , liv. 23. 
t L'Histoin da Tumnlte d*Amfioifle. reprinted in the Ont 
•"""•rfMem. de Conde. pp. 320 et teq. 
I Bnmtame, vol. vili. p. 88. 



Renaudie was, therefore, extremely well suited for 
the occasion : during his residence at Geneva he 
had become acquainted with all the French in that 
town who had been expatriated for their religion ; 
he was active, intelligent, and persevering, and 
had several times shown himself brave even to 
rashness.* 

The plan of operation being decided on, he an- 
nounced to all his friends that the Prince of Cond^ 
would put himself at their head whenever their 
force was sufficient to warrant his so doing ; at 
the same time he invited them all to meet him at 
Nantes, on the 1st of January, 1560, availing him- 
self of tlie concourse of people which some f^tea 
about to be given would collect, as a blind for the 
sudden arrival of so many persons from different 
parts. 

The gentlemen were punctual to the rendezvous ; 
and though a considerable number of them were 
not informed of the full purpose of their meeting, 
they expressed neither surprise nor backwardness : 
they agreed without hesitation to attack, in a time 
ofpeace and in the very presence of the king, the 
ministers invested with his authoriW. The tyranny 
of the Guises had excited such a Reeling, that no- 
thing could chill their ardour. La Renaudie ad- 
dressed the meeting at length. After displaying 
the injuries which the ministry of the Lorrain 
princes had brought upon the country, he gave 
them to understand that they only waited for the 
death of Francis II. to establish their family upon 
the throne. " For my part," added the speaker 
vehemently, " I swear, I protest, I take God lo 
witness, that I will never think or do, or say any- 
thing against the king, against the queen his mo- 
ther, against the princes his brothers, against any 
of his blood ; but that I will defend to my latest 
breath the majesty of the throne, the authority of 
the laws, and the liberty of the country, against 
the tyranny of foreigner8."t We swear it! ex- 
claimed every one present. They signed the oath, 
shook hands in token of imion, embraced each 
other weeping, and loaded with imprecations any 
who should be perfidious enough to betray their 
associates. Before they separated, they fixed the 
place and time for carrying their plot into execu- 
tion : it was to be on the 15th of March, at Blois.J 

Brantofnc, who was personally attached to the 
Guises, and was constantly about them, declares 
that Coligny had no part in this conspiracy :§ those 
concerned in it considering that he would not join 
in a measure personally against the Duke of Guise, 
who was not at that time his declared enemy. But 
he heard that the plot was in agitation, by letters 
from the Prince of Cond6 and Andelot, and they 
all three resolved to take the field immediately La 
Renaudie should have made himself master of 
Blois, when they would arrest the Guises in the 
king's name, and call the states-general. || 

Everj'thing happened at the outset entirely to 
their wishes, and they grew more sanguine and 
less reserved, or perhaps some member was either 
treacherous or indiscreet ; but by some means the 
Guises had scent of the plot, and removed the king 
from Blois to Amboise, a town with a strong castle 
and garrison; there, considering themselves suf- 
ficiently safe from any sudden attack, they again' 
became supine, and were on the eve of being sur- 

• Davila. liv. 1. ♦ De Thou. liv. 84. 

1 DavUa, liv. 1. § Brantome, vol. viit p. 168. 

I Vie de Coligny, p. 807. Mem. de Tavannes, p. 882. 
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prised, when the too great confidence of the chief 
conspirator caused the entire failure of the plot.* 
La llenaudie lodged at Paris, at the house of a 
friend named ATanelles, a lawyer, -who, observing 
the number of persons constantly calling at his 
house, conceived some suspicions ; and mentioning 
them to La Renaudie, he frankly acknowledged 
the existence of the conspiracy. Avenelles heard 
him attentively, and showed great good -will for 
the success of the enterprise : but turning over in 
his mind the importance of the affair, and foresee- 
ing its difficulties and dangers, he was seized with 
fear, and decided upon revealmg the whole to the 
Duke of Guise's secretary, then at Paris. t The 
secretary sent Avenelles to Araboise without delay, 
where he was Interrogated : the Guises were thus 
informed of their danger. Hitherto they had &n- 
cied the conspiracy was confined to a few indivi- 
duals, but the confession of Avanelles gave them 
warning to prepare against a formidable and an 
organised party. 

They were, however, as yet, only in possession 
of the extent of the plot, and the names of some of 
the conspiritors, for Avanelles knew no more ; 
they were thus obliged to make exertions for dis- 
covering further particulars. Robert Stuart, who 
was suspected of having killed the president Mi- 
nard, and who was at this time in a dungeon at 
Yincennes, was sent for, with several others, to be 
examined, on the supposition that they must have 
some knowledge of Uie plot.t The majority of the 
council considered the Chatillons as more likely to 
know the state of the case, and the queen mother 
sent for them, under pretence of consulting on the 
plan which ought to be adopted under such cir- 
cumstances. Coligny and Andelot came very rea- 
dily, and on being introduced to the queen mo- 
ther's chamber, the admiral spoke warmly against 
the bad administration of aflairs ; he pleaded the 
cause of the Protestants, and recommended that 
the penal statutes against them should be sus- 
pended. The chancellor Olivier and the more 
moderate of the council adopted his opinion, and 
an edict was drawn up in favour of the Calviu- 
istB.§ 

But the remedy came too late to be of use ; the 
declaration was not published before tlje 12th of 
March, and the day fixed for the enterprise was 
the 16th: it had been changed from the 15th 
when the court removed from Blois to Amboise. 
The Prince of Cond£, not despairing of the case, 
came to Amboise with some resolute men, who 
were to be concealed in the castle, as well as in 
the town, and ready to second La Renaudie's at- 
tack from without. Neither the nearness of the 
danger nor its magnitude were able to disconcert 
the Duke of Guise, who gave orders well calcu- 
lated for the circumstances. He sent instructions 
to the governors of the provinces to arrest all per- 

* Davila, liv. 1. Pasquier, vol. 1. p. 860, and vol. ii. p. 79. 

t It is stated in VHistoirt du TumuUe d" Amboise, that Ave- 
nelles lielonged to the conspiracy, and was induced to betray 
his friends by the hope of making a fortune : but as that ac- 
count was drawn up under feelings of irritation, I have pre- 
ferred the statement of the principal French historians. 

X The king wrote a letter to Montmorency, desiring him to 
proceed immediately to Amboise, with his son the Marshal, 
and to take with them those persons who know something of 
the plot : one of them was Robert Stoart. The letter was 
dated 25th Feb. — Mem. de Condi, vol. i. p. 334. 

§ D'Aubigne, vol. i. p. 93. Tlic edict, dated lltli Mareh. 
l-'iSD-CO. is given in the Memoirs of (\>nde : the Hugucnut 
preachers were excluded from its benefits. 



sons taking the road to Amboise; be collected | 
troops and called upon all the ne^bouring no- | 
bility to attend the king. Such officers as he 
could not depend upon, were sent upon distant 
commissions; still, in spite of these precautions, 
tlie conspiracy would have succeeded, had not 
some one given Guise the plan of operations ; he 
required no more, and prepared everything ac- 
cordingly. 

On the 16th of March the troops of the con- 
spirators appeared, and, as far as they coold, they 
followed the plan agreed upon at Nantes. It was 
there arranged that a troop of Calvinists, unarmed, 
should enter the town on pretence of petitioning 
the king : if they were admitted they would soon 
be able to get possession of the ramparts ; if they 
were refused admittance, a large body of cavalry 
in the neighbourhood was to hasten up, and make 
themselves masters of the gates of the town. While 
this was taking place, those who had come in with 
the Chatillons and Cond6 were to go at once to 
the Guises and arrest them ; or, if they resisted, to 
kill them on the spot. 

As the duke knew all this plan, he changed the 
king's guard, and ordered the walls to be built up. 
He posted the Chatillons and the Prince of Cond£ 
in the most conspicuous places, and surrounded 
them with confidential persons, who would pre- 
vent their joining the assailants.* 

Parties of cavalry were also sent to scour the 
country before the conspirators had assembled; 
they were thus attacked in detail, and all the pri- 
soners then taken were hanged up on the battle « 
ments of the castle. StUl Oie conspirators perse- 
vered : the fate of their companions did not deter 
them from continuing their operations. La Re- 
naudie exerted himself to collect the different par- 
ties: in so doing he sometimes traversed the 
coimtr}' attended by one man only. On one oc- 
casion he was near the castle of Noizai, the arsenal 
of the conspirators, defended by the Baron de 
Castelnau.f A detachment of royalists surrounded 
him, with orders to take him alive, if possible : a 
relation of his, the Baron de Fardaillan com- 
manded it. Finding it impossible to gain the 
castle. La Renaudie resolved to sell his life dearly ; 
he rushed on Pardaillan, and killed him with his 
own hand : he very soon after received a ball from 
a carbine, fired by a page of the baron's ; he had 
sufficient strength to kill the person who had shot 
him, and then expired. His little band, on losing 
their leader, fled in every direction ; many of them 
were killed on the spot^ and others were made 
prisoners and hanged. La Renaudie's body was 
placed on a gibbet with the inscription — Chief of 
the rebels. J 

The death of the leader having to all appearance 
put an end to the conspiracy, the Chancellor 
Olivier recommended an amnesty to all who would 
return to their homes. Many had ai'ailed them- 
selves of the proclamation, and had set out on their 
journey, when a last effort of some of their party 
in the neighbourhood of Amboise, brought on their 
destruction : they had attempted to enter the town 
during the night ; their object was foiled, but the 
Guises were indignant; the amnesty was revoked, 

• Davila, lir. 1. 

i Noizai, in tlie Touraine, is two leagues N.W. of Am 
buiso. 

X Pavil.i, liv. 1. — Pasmiicr, vol, 1. p. 860 — De Thou, llv. 
24.— D'Aubigne. \-ol. i., Hia. du Twttuite d" Amboise. 
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sand above twelve hundred persons were put to the 
sword, hanged, or thrown into the Loire with their 
bands and feet bound.* Many persons were put 
to the torture in order to obtain sufficient evidence 
for attacking Cond£ and the Chatillons, upon the 
grounds of the conspiracy ; but among so many 
conspirators, there was only one who implicated 
them, and even he could only speak from report.t 
One of the most considerable victims on this 
occasion was the Baron de Castelnau ; a man 
greatly distinguished for his virtues and his services. 
The Duke of Nemours having met him one day at 
the bead of a detachment, called to him, asking 
how he came to be in arms against his kingt 
Castehiau answered, ** that their plan was not to 
make war against the king, but only to make re- 
monstrances against the tyranny of the Guises." 
"Lay down your arms then," said Nemours, *' and 
if jon wish to address the king as becomes a faith- 
ful subject, T promise you, upon my faith, to enable 
yon to speak to the king and to bring you back in 
safety." Castelnau, in consequence, surrendered 
the castle of Nobai to the Duke of Nemours, who 
took an oath and signed it, that no harm should 
happen to him or his followers. They went to- 
gether to AmboLBe, where the unfortunate baron 
found that the promise which had been made him 
was not binding, for the Duke of Nemours had 
exceeded his orders. Casteluau's bravery did not 
forsake him on the scaffold, where he died a martyT 
to his religion; the Duke of Nemours felt very 
indignant at the circumstance, as he had given his 
signature, which tormented him probably much 
more than it would have done if his word alone 
had been passed. ^ 

The Prince of Cond6 could not expect to escape 
the suspicion of being concerned in the conspiracy ; 
scarcely any charge could be made out from the 
confession of La Renaudie's secretary, who had 
been racked for that purpose, but some letters were 
discovered, which, whether genuine or not, afforded 
materials for an accusation. The Guises kept 
secret the contents of the letters in question, and 
waited a favourable opportunity for laying hold 
of the prince. His friends, however, sent him 
sdTice of what had occurred, and warned him not 
to come to court; but the queen mother sent him 
word that she would answer for his safety, and he 
came directly and demanded to have his character 
cleared of the chaige. The king gave him an 
audience before the whole court, and the different 
ambassadors, when the prince pleaded his cause 
with great ability. He complained of the sus- 
picions which had been raised against him ; tliat 
iome persons had represented him as a man who 
meditated designs against the king's person ; he 
showed that his arrival was sufficient proof of his 
innocence, for that if he felt himself guilty, he 
should not have been mad enough to surrender 
himself as he had done. He took a review of the 
accusations against him, declaring them the calum- 
nies of his private enemies, who would not dare to 
itste them in his presence. ** But," said the prince 
io conclusion, *' if any one is bold enough to main- 
tain that I have tempted the French to revolt 



* D'Anbigne, vt supra. — ^The edict is given in the Juwnal 
iehnkH. 

tViedeCoUgny. p. 206. 

I b'Anlngne. vol. i. p. 94. Hist, du Tumulte d'Amboiae. 
Vlellnille, vol. iv. p. 191. Brantome. vol. vi. p. 410. De 
'nam.UT.a4. 



against the sacrod person of the king, and that I 
am author of the conspiracy, renoimcing the pri- 
vilege of my rank, I am ready to prove him a liar 
in single combat." 

The Duke of Guise plainly perceived that these 
words were addressed to him, but he took care not 
to notice them ; on the contrary, he pretended to 
be persuaded of Cond6*8 innocence ; for he imme- 
diately rose in tlie assembly, and said aloud, " that 
he would not suffer so great a prince to be thus 
aspersed ; and be^cd to be chosen as his second."^ 
Those who had seen the letters upon which the 
charge was grounded, could not comprehend the 
reason of the duke's conduct ; reflection, however, 
made it generally thought that the queen motlier's 
influence had drawn the Prince of Cond6 from his 
unpleasant situation in order to display her power 
to the Guises, that they might not fail in due 
deference to her will in future.f 

It was otherwise with the nation at large, who 
were astonished at Guise's generosity to his great- 
est enemy. The duke's cruelty to the other con- 
spirators was forgotten, and every prejudice against 
him was effaced. The king could not condemn, 
and yet was afraid to absolve the Prince of Coudc ; 
he remained a short time about the com*t, when 
his presence being a burden to the Guises, he was 
allowed to retire to his chateau at La Fert£-80us- 
Jouarre. 



CHAPTER TX. 



Death of tho Chancellor Olivier, who is succeeded by Michael 
de THopital — Auembly of the Notables at FuntainebU^aii 
— StateR-Gonoral nt Orleans — Am>st and condemnation of 
the Prince of Conde— Death of Francis II. 

The executions which took place in consequence 
of the conspiracy of Amboise, were both numerous 
and summary; a judicial process was not even 
thought of, and capture was followed by immediate 
pimishment. t But when the flrst feelings of in- 
dignation haa subsided, and the greater part of tlic 
malcontents were killed or dispersed, the govern- 
ment took measures for a more moderate line of 
conducted. The chancellor Olivier had always 
advocated gentle methods, and had shown great 
reluctance in condemning the numerous victims, 
required by the revenge of the Lorrain princes. 
The chancellor trembled lest the nation should 
charge him with so much bloodshed ; while the 
Guises entertained strong suspicions that he be- 
longed to the conspiracy. The conflict of his 
feelings so affected this eminent judge and excellent 
man, that he was taken ill and died a few days 
after. § He deplored to the last the sad necessity 
which had reduced him to appear an instrument of 
Guise's despotism ; he turned his &ce to the wall, 
and refused to see the Cardinal of Lorrain, who 
called on him just before he died, saying, that he 
was the accursed cardinal who had been the cause 
of all the condemnations. || 

The person appointed to succeed him was 

• Davila, liv. 1. De Thou. liv. 24. D'Aubigae. vol. i. 

f. 9A. and Hist, des demiers Troubles de France, viil. i. p. 4. 
tAzis, 1600. 

t Vic de Coligny. p. 810. 

t lis estoyent penaus tons bottte ct espcrunnvz. Ilist. des 
demierg Troubles, liv. 1. 
; 30th March. 1560. 
i Viclle%iUe, vol. iv. p. 193. Hiit. du Tumulte d'Amboisc. 
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Michael de THopital, than whom no one could 
be found more deserring or more capable. He 
was bom about the year 1503; his father was 
physician to the Constable of Bourbon, and accom- 
panied him to Italy, taking with him his son 
Michael. When he returned to Paris his talents 
soon brought him into notice, and he passed with 
honour through the diifercnt gradations of the 
magistrature. While a counsellor of the parliament, 
he had exerted himself to reform the different 
abuses, which long neglect had suffered to arrive 
at a disgraceful pitch : he received, as might be 
expected, but little support, and his single arm 
could do scarcely anytlung in furtherance of his 
laudable undertaking ; still his endeavours ulti- 
mately produced benefits, for which France is 
bound to revere his memory. The persecution of 
the Protestants had occupied his attention, from 
the first attempt to establish the inquisition ; and 
on every occasion his powers had been exerted in 
the promotion of tolerant measures. At every 
step of his advancement, so highly was his charac- 
ter esteemed, that the appointment was imiversally 
applauded. He was, however, very austere, and 
was feared by all the magistracy, who dreaded his 
inquiring into their lives and capacities. Brantome 
calls him a second Cato, hanng his appearance in 
everything, with his long white beard, his pale 
face, and grave manner : he mentions also that 
many persons at court used to say he was a perfect 
likeness of St. Jerome.* 

The favourite object of the new chancellor was 
to calm the public mind, by having the great 
question of toleration discussed in an assembly of 
the states-general ; and to call a national council 
for regulating and defining the theological dis- 
putes and differences then prevalent.f He feared 
at first that the Duke of Guise would be opposed 
to such a plan ; but to his surprise, both the duke 
and the cardinal consented to call an Assembly 
of the Notables at Fontainebleau, on the 21 st of 
August. L'Hopital indulged the idea of esta- 
blisliing peace in the kingdom, and anticipated 
a happy conclusion to the solemn deliberations 
about to take place. The Guises it appears 
looked forward ^vilh equal complacency to the 
probable consequences of such a discussion ; they 
considered that in the collision of the opposite 
parties, in the warmth of debate, the real opinions 
of different persons might be perfectly ascertained ; 
they could then coimt their enemies with ease, and 
take the most effectual measures for strengthening 
their own cause. The persons invited to the 
assembly were the princes of the blood, the more 
powerful nobles, and the principal magistrates. 

The general conduct of the Guises displayed such 
haughtiness to the whole noblesse, and such ran- 
cour against a considerable number of families, 
that the assembly at Fontainebleau was looked 
upon as a snare. The dreadful example of Am- 
boise showed how far their revenge would carry 
them, and the more the character of those princes 
was considered, the greater distrust was excited in 
the public mind. The King of Nftvarre and the 
Prince of Cond^ paid no attention to the king's 
summons ; they retired to the chateau of Nerac in 

* Brantome, vol. vii. p. 91. 

-f One of his first measures was the Edict of Romorantin. 
dated 4tli May, 1560. De Thou says, that it was framed 
solely with a view to prevent the Guises ftam establishing the 
iuquisition in France. 



Gascony. The Montmorencies and Chatillons did 
not dare to disobey the call, but went to the assem- 
bly as to a military conference, being escorted by a 
large body of horsemen.* When the business of 
the assembly was opened, the admiral went on 
his knees before the king, and presented a petition 
from the Protestants. The king handed it to 
TAubespine his secretary, who having read, *<a 
request of the people, who address their prayers 
to God according to the true rule of piety," all 
those who were in favour of the Guises began to 
murmur. The king ordered silence, and the 
secretary continued reading the petition, which 
contained a very humble prayer that the perse- 
cutions might cease ; it showed also, that though 
they were called heretics they were quite ready to 
abide by the Scriptures ; that the pope vras not a 
proper person to decide upon such matters, as his 
decisions had more partiality than justice ; and 
concluded with supplicating the king to reflect 
upon their miseries, and adopt such remedies as 
his prudence might sugge8t.f 

Coligny's proceeding went directly to excite the 
opposition of the violent Catholics, and the Cardi- 
nal of Lorrain spoke at length against the Pro- 
testants. Coligny in his reply observed, that " he 
spoke on behalf of fifty thousand persons," which 
so enraged the Duke of Guise, that he declared 
vehemently, " that he would break all their heads 
with a hundred thousand good Catholics, whom he 
would lead against them."} This is said to be the 
beginning of the mortal feud which arose between 
the Duke of Guise and the admiral. Marillac, 
Archbishop of Yienne, and Montluc, Bishop of 
Valence, both addressed the assembly, and pro- 
posed (as the best and safest way of settling tiie 
question) to submit to the resolution of a general 
council freely and legitimately assembled ; it was 
concluded that the states-general should be held 
in December, and the national council in January.} 
.Opinions are divided respecting the conduct of 
the Guises on this occasion ; some writers main- 
tain that, but for the hostile movements of the 
Prince of Cond£, the states-general would have 
been conducted >vithout any violent measure on 
their part; others, however, contend that their 
design from the first was to collect the Protestant 
leaders, and arrest them all at once ; but the secret 
information which reached the prince compelled 
him to take arms in his own defence. Secrecy 
was no longer necessary, and the Guises openly 
pursued their principal object, the destruction of 
the Bourbon princes, who were a barrier to their 
ever obtaining the throne. 

With this view they changed the commanders 
of the different provinces, in order to have all the 
forces at their disposal, and surround the King of 
Navarre and his brother with their emissaries. 
They had therefore the earliest mtelligence of 
Condi's collecting troops in Dau]Ainy ; they 
seized a person in his employ, named Lasague, 
who had on his person some of the prince's cor- 
respondence. || The letters appeared to contain 

• Da\Tla, Uv. 2. 

+ Vic de Coligny, p. 213. De Thou, Uv. 25 . 

X Brantome, vol. viii. p. 170. Pasquier, vol. ii. p. 80. 
Davila, liv. 2. 

\ Hist, des demWrs Troubles, Uv. I. p. 4. D'Aubigne, 
vol. i. p. 97. Hist, du Concilo de Trente, p. 413. Mem. de 
Cknde, vol. i. p. 5&5. 

D De Thou, liv. 25. p. 636— Sommairc recit dela Calom- 
nieuse Accusation de M . le Prince dc Ckmde, &c. &c. Insert 
in vol. ii. of Mem. de Conde. 
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nothing of importance ; but the bearer was tor- 
tared to make him give sufficient information for 
them to put the prince on his trial. Lasague 
informed them, that there was a project for a 
general moyement to demand the disgrace or the 
death of the Lorrain princes. It was not, howeyer, 
till his life was threatened, that he gaye them the 
desired information ; he told them to dip in water 
the wrapper of a letter written by the Vidame of 
Chartres. The hand- writing of Dardois^ the Con- 
stable's secretary, became visible ; they learned the 
continued and unchangeable resolution of that 
nobleman to destroy the Guises, with his opinion 
that he hoped to succeed in spite of the King, and 
that they must no longer hesitate, but attack them 
with open force.* 

The Vidame of Chartres Mras immediately put 
in the Bastille, where he was treated with great 
rigour ;f the queen-mother was said to have en- 
tertained a great passion for him, but she deserted 
him on this occasion. After remaining for some 
time in suspense as to his iate, he was set at 
liberty, and died soon after, with a suspicion of 
haying been poisoned.^ 

The Bourbon princes receiyed at first the most 
pressing inyitations, and afterwards tmperatiye 
orders to attend the states-general at Orleans : if 
thej were absent, they were informed that they 
would be treated as criminals. Cond6 was for 
setting the court at defiance, but the King of 
Nayaire would not risk the loss of his estates. 
They had already assembled a considerable num- 
ber of gentlemen, both catholics and protestants, 
who trayersed Gascony with them, and who would 
hare supported the undertaking, as recommended 
by the Constable Montmorency. Repeated com- 
mands from the court at length intimidated the 
King of Navarre, and he dismissed his little army, 
sajing, *' I must obey, but I will obtain your par- 
don of the King." " Go," said an old captain, 
" and ask pardon for yourself ; our safety is in our 
swords."^ The gentlemen became indignant, and 
went away to their different homes. 

In the month of October the Bourbon princes 
set out for Orleans. They were cautioned not to 
go, as they would be called to account for several 
tumults which had taken place in different parts ; 
but they considered that their friends who would 
be at the meeting, were sufficiently numerous to 
preyent any measure of that kind. Some of their 
well-wishers who were about the court, proposed 
to seise the children of the Duke of Guise as hos- 
tages; others su^^sted that Cond6 should remain 
in security, while Navarre went to Orleans. This 
latter counsel was in vain urged by the Princess of 
Conde and her mother ; contrary advice, given by 
the Cardinal of Bourbon prevailed, and the two 
brothers, pursued their journey together.|| The 
Admiral had received similar cautions, and his 
bmtfaer, tht Cardinal of Chatillon, was very urgent 
in persuading him to stay away : he had, however, 
so great a yyish to obtain the edict for liberty of 
conscience, that nothing could restrain him; he 
considered also that his friends would require his 
presence, and that he should not doubt the word of 

* DftTQa. liv. ». D'Aubigne, vol. i. p. 97. De Thou, liv. 
». p. MS. 

i B Ang. 1560. Joamal do Bralart. 

t Biantome, vol. x. p. 865. 

f Voltiure. JSssai swr let gnerres ehriles de Frantt. 

I D*ATibigiie. vol. i. p. 101.— Davila, liv. 2. De Thou, 
liT.26. 



the king, who had promised personal safety to all 
whom he summoned.* 

The Bourbon princes and the Chatillons ar- 
rived at Orleans about the same time ; the Prince 
of Cond^ was immediately arrested ; the King of 
Navarre was watched so closely that he could not 
be said to be at liberty ; and Coligny and Andelot 
were surrounded by persons, who were to keep a 
constant eye upon tiiem.f The friends upon whom 
all four haid reckoned, thinking their cause hope- 
less, abandoned them ; indeed the king showed 
such indignation against the Prince of Cond6, that 
his destruction appeared inevitable. 

A commission was appointed to try him : the 
prince refused to plead to such a tribunal, alleging 
that a prince of the blood could be tried only by 
the parliament of Paris, assisted by the peers : he 
was told that the King's pleasure was, that he 
should be so tried, and that if he did not plead, 
they should proceed at once to condemn him.;^ 
The prince displayed great intrepidity, and pro- 
tested against the power which put him on his 
trial contrary to law: he was found guilty, and 
condemned to be beheaded. Although the greatest 
dispatch was used in every stage of tihe proceeding, 
a delay inevitably took place, and postponed the con- 
clusion of the affair. The relations of the prince 
availed themselves of this interval, in trying to 
obtain his pardon. The Princess of Cond6 threw 
herself at the king's feet, bathed in tears. Francis 
said to her, ** Yotu: husband has wished to take 
away my crown and my life." When the Guises 
were applied to, they observed, " We must with 
one blow cut off the head of boUi heresy and rebel- 
lion. "§ The complete destruction of heresy yyas 
to follow the prince's execution, and every one 
was to be compelled to sign a confession of faith, 
drawn up by the Sorbonne, in 1542.|| 

The King of Navarre made great efforts to save 
his brother's life, little thinking that his own was 
in danger at the same time.1? The Duke of Guise 
had formed a plan for murdering him in the 
king's chamber ; and had even obtained the con- 
sent of Francis tl. Navarre yyas summoned to the 
king's presence, but at first refused to go, having 
been told, that at a sign from Francis, the assassins 
would fall upon him. When the order came a 
third time, he went, making this remark to 
Reinsy, one of his gentlemen, " I will go, I will 
fight as long as I havtf a breath of life. If I fall, 
take my shirt, stained with my blood ; carry it to 
my son, and let him give uj^ his life rather than 
the desire of avenging it." Francis did not dare 
to attempt so foul a crime; the signal was not 
given, and Navarre returned yyithout harm. The 
Duke of Guise, quite vexed at seeing him escape, 
exclaimed mth indignation, '* what a poor King 
we have!"** 

• Vie de ColigUT, p. 218. 

t D'Aubigne, vol. i. p. 101. Pasquier, vol. ii. p. 81. 

X An arrk to that effect wu given SOtii Nov. 1560.— Mem. 
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No entreaties could move Ihe King to pardon 
his kinsman, Tvhose execution was now urged by 
the Guises. Every delay which occurred was a 
disappointment to them ; and Francis had resolved 
on a journey to Chambord, in order to avoid wit- 
nessing the dreadful spectacle, when suddenly he 
was taken ill, and compelled to keep his bed. At 
this news the Chancellor sent for Ambrose Par6, 
the King's surgeon, and on questioning liim, he 
foimd that Francis was not likely to recover. He 
was very desirous of postponing the prince's death, 
and had delayed signing the order for his execution 
by counterfeiting illness. The Guises, alarmed at 
the state of the King's health, and fearing their 
victim would escape, went to his house, and bcgs^d 
him to sign it : he pretended to have a violent 
cholic, which prevented him from examining the 
body of tlie decree, a thing necessary for him to do, 
before he could sign it. The C'hancellor's pre- 
tended illness lasted till the King's danger became 
imminent ; he then changed his ground, and re- 
commended the Queen Mother to take advantage 
of the present situation of affairs, for uniting her- 
self closely with the princes of the blood, as the 
Guises already began to despise Iicr. She agreed 
with the Chanccfilor, and Coligny was charged 
with the negociation.* 

The Prince of Conde, in the mean time, was 
proof against all fear : his tranquillity was unruf- 
fled. Although deprived of his own servants, and 
debarred from seeing his wife, his gaiety never de- 
serted him ; and he wrote letters to the princess, 
full of consolation.f Nor did his firmness quit 
him when the state of the King's health gave him 
some hopes ; for when he was solicited to consent 
to an accommodation with the Guises, he answered, 
" the only means of settling it is with a lance."| 

The King continued to get worse every day, 
and the Guises knew well that they could find no 
equivalent in the next reign for their influence 
over their niece the Queen Consort ; the death of 
Cond6, therefore, became of less importance to 
them than the friendship of the Queen Mother, 
who would be sure to direct every measure, when 
the succeeding monarch came to the crown. The 
King of Navarre having promised to renounce his 
rights to the regency, which must very soon occur, 
Catherine agreed to suspend the sentence of death 
hanging over his brother.} The Guises at first 
were anxious to have it cj^rried into execution ; 
they recommended the destruction of the house of 
Bourbon, and offered their persons, their fortunes, 
and their influence, to assist hcr.j| But the 
Chancellor L'Hopital had sho^vn the Queen that 
to support the Lorraine princes would ensure her 
own ruin : she was wise enough to value his ad- 
vice, and sufficiently crafty to avail herself of the 
offers of each family against the other. Francis 
II. died the fifth of December, 1660, in the eigh- 
teenth year of his age, having reigned only seven- 
teen months. Extremely feeble in both body and 
mind, his youth exempts him from being account- 
able for the misfortunes of his govcniment, and 
converts into pity the reproaches to which he 
would be exposed. 

The death of Francis II. has frequently been 

• Vie de Coli^y. p. 220. D'Aubigne, vol. i. p. 103. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Reign of Charles IX.; — ^Aasembly of the StatM-genen,! ;— 
Formation of the! Triumnrate ; — Edict of July . 

The accession of Charles IX. completely changed 
the face of affairs : the ascendancy of Catherine de 
Medicis over her son Francis, had been counter- 
acted by the influence of the Guises over their 
niece, his consort; the new King was only ten 
years of age, and his mother assumed the direction 
of affairs free from almost every control. The 
rival parties were busy in opposing each other, in- 
stead of limiting her authority. 

One of the first acts of this reign was a letter 
which Charles wrote to the parliament, on the 

• Vic do Coligny, p. 221. 

+ Brantome, vol. i. p. 428. — (FiV de Charles IX.') 
t Brantome, vol. vi. p. 399. According to Dc Thou. liv. 1. 
p. S7- the king (Francis I.) would not ncnnit an investiga- 
tion, lu the ' Life of Toumou* by the Jesuit Fleury. suspi- 
rion is directed against the Emperor. "The oonfessions oi 
Montecuculi did no credit to the enemies of Franoe," p. 141. 
It is however obvious that Charles V. was more interested 
in the death of prince Henry and his bride than in that of 
the dauphin. In the arret, see Viileroy, vol. viL 



attributed to poison. Such suspicious can never 
be either clearly defined, or fully removed ; their 
very nature presenting a barrier to all eclaircisse- 
meut. The Prince of Cond£ was, of all others, 
the most interested in the event ; and next to imn 
the Admiral Coligny, who was in prison till the 
King's illness rendered him necessary to the 
Queen Mother, in the negociation between her and 
the King of Navarre ; but neither Cond£ nor 
Coligny were accused of having instigated such a 
thing. The Guises had too much to lose by the 
King's death to be exposed to such a suspicion. 

The surgeon, Ambrose Far6, has been charged 
with putting poison into an abscess in the King's | 
ear, at the command of Catherine de Medicis, who i 
saw no other way of preserving her authority.* 
That Far£ was not considered guilty of such a 
crime, by those who were the most competent 
judges, we may infer from this circumstance ; that 
although a declared protestant, he was continued 
in his post of King's surgeon, and at the massacre 
of the St. Bartholomew, Charles IX. kept him in 
his own chamber, to preserve him from the 
slaughter : he sent for him previous to the massacre, 
and commanded him not to stir out.f Whereas 
had he been really suspected by the Guises ; such 
is their acknowledged character for vengeance, 
that he must have fallen a victim to it : supposing 
him guilty, he had doubly injured them ; he had 
destroyed the great power and influence they were 
enjoying, and he had thwarted their revenge upon 
the Prince of Cond£. 

With respect to Catherine de Medicis, it must be 
stated, that she has been accused of poisoning three 
of her sons, besides the dauphin Francis, her hus- 
band's brotlier,t and Jane d'Albret, Queen of Na- 
varre. Her general character certainly justifies 
the imputation; but such serious charges ought 
not to be too generally received, for in all ages and 
countries a suspicion of poisoning has always been 
circulated, when any important person has died 
suddenly. At the same time there is evidence 
enough in history, to prevent us from dismissing 
ever}' such accusation, as equally unfounded. 
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8th of December, 1560;* in which after announc- 
ing the death of Francis II. he informed that body, 
" that considering his youth, and confiding in the 
Tlrtue and prudence of the queen his mother, he 
had requested her to undertake the administration 
of affiuis, with the wise counsel and advice of the 
King of Navarre, and of the persons of distinction 
in the late king's council." This was a great 
blow to the Guises ; but though lowered in their 
power and influence, they were very far from being 
cast down, for all zealous catholics placed their en- 
tire hopes in that family, for preventing the growth 
or even the continuance of heresy. On the other 
hand the Prince of Cond6 recovered his liberty, and 
the hopes of the Protestant party began to revive ; 
especially as tlie King of Navarre 'was lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, and the Chancellor L'Ho- 
pital had openly expressed his desire of establishing 
liberty of conscience. As the two factions were 
now about equal in force, the queen was in hopes 
of maintaining her ascendancy over both; her ob- 
ject was therefore to remain on good terms with 
all parties, and to avoid taking any part in their 
disputes ; every succeeding quarrel, let the advan- 
tage be on whatever side it might, would increase 
her relative strength ; and in an age when violence 
was so much resorted to, the number of her rivals, 
and enemies, must soon be diminished. 

As yet the Constable was independent of each 
party ; his hatred to the Guises was equalled only 
by his detestation of the Huguenots ; Catherine, 
however, thought it prudent to attach him to her- 
self, and sent for him to coiu-t. On his arrival, 
both parties caressed him, and left nothing imtried 
to win him to their side: he refused the offers of 
the Guises, without, however, joining the Bourbon 
princes. 

^Then he came to Orleans, he exercised his au- 
thority as Constable, in dismissing the bodies of 
anned men, who were stationed at the gates : ** I 
wish,'* Raid he, " that in future the king may go 
about his kingdom in security without guards." 
On approaching the young king, he went on his 
knee, and shed tears on his hand, while he kissed 
it with heartfelt loyalty : " Sire,*' said he, " let not 
the present troubles alarm you ; I will sacrifice my 
life, and so will all your faithful subjects, for the 
preservation of your crown." f 

After making the necessary arrangements for 
condacting the different branches of the adminis- 
tration, the states-general assembled on the 13th 
of December. It would seem that in reality 
they had been convoked under Francis II. for no 
other purpose than to assure and legalise the 
Tengeance intended for the Prince of Cond6 : that 
project having failed, there was no further occasion 
for them. Still as they were assembled, it was 
thought they ought not to separate without doing 
something; and, in consequence, the king with 
the wholes court went to hear the speeches made 
by the chancellor and other orators. J 

The Chancellor L'Hopital was deceived by the 
demonstrations of pretended zeal for the public 
good, and by the politic conduct of the queen 
mother. His speech attests his mistake : he in- 
dulged in the anticipation of beholding France re- 

* Mem. de Conde, vol- ii. p. 21S. 

t Mem. de Tavannes. p. 243. Davila, liv. S. 
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Bon of the edict of Romorantin, and a letter from the king 
*'''<^^K the enlargement of all porsons in prison on account 
of n-li^ii. Mem. de Conde, vol. ii p. 266 et seq. 



stored to happiness and concord. The guarantee 
of this happy prospect, of this restoratior. of the 
rightful authority of the king and the laws, was 
to be the work of a national council, in which re- 
ligious discord was to be extinguished, and the 
salutary reign of toleration should be hailed by all 
parties. In tracing out the long series of troubles, 
and the gloomy picture of crimes committed in the 
name of religion, he disposed the minds of many 
to be favourable to his plan, and partake of his 
hopes. The necessity of peace was his main argu- 
ment, and he easily proved that a difference of 
faith was no reason for breaking it. He passed in 
review tlie different departments of the government, 
and pointed out the reforms, of which each was 
susceptible. Much was required to be done in the 
laws, and courts of law ; but his display of the finan- 
cial state of France quickly convinced them that 
there was the part which required the most speedy 
and the most complete reform; **the king," said 
he, '* has found his finances so much exhausted by 
ten years of war and other expenses, that his father 
and his brother appear to have left him no other 
inheritance than subjects for weeping."* 

The president of the noblesse demanded a re- 
form of every body except the nobles, who alone 
did their duty, according to his opinion. The 
speaker for tiie Tiers Etat inveighed severely 
against the clergy, and the speaker for the clergy 
called upon the king to pimish the heretics with- 
out pity ; his sentiment, however, was so ill re- 
ceived that the orator was forced to explain it 
away.f The chancellor was delighted to find the 
temper of the states-general so well inclined for 
toleration, and so cheerfully did the various parties 
appear to concur in promoting the general good, 
that he considered his end as already attained. 

But the unfortunate state of the finances spoiled 
the smiling prospect. The present penury was 
traced to the extravagant gifts, which Henry II. 
and the late king had bestowed on different cour- 
tiers. In the discussion, the names of many nobles 
were mentioned, as possessing great sums which 
ought to be refunded. The enemies of Guise in 
particular did not conceal their hopes of compel- 
ling him to restore very large sums, the grants of 
which could not be justified. L'Hopital perceived 
that their ill-will would be aroused, and their quar- 
rels rekindled : in order to avoid such consequences, 
he adjourned the States-general to the fifth of May. 
The sittings had continued till the end of Ja- 
nuary, 1561. During that interval the Prince of 
Cond^ had been called to court, and was subse- 
quently declared innocent of the charges which 
had been brought against him :{ he appeared in 
great credit and favour. The Bourbons found 
their party constantly increasing ; still the Guises 
were very much favoured by the queen-mother. 
At length, the King of Navarre, and his brother, 
the Constable, the Chatillons, and the principal 
nobility, threatened to quit the court and to go to 
Paris, and have the King of Navarre declared 
regent by the parliament, unless the Lorraine ! 
princes were sent away.§ The carriages were \ 

• De Thou. liv. 27. 

t Ibid. 

t A decree for that purpose was drawn up 13th March, 
(De Thou. liv. 27) but it was not registered till 13th June, 
1561 — Journal de Brulart. 

§ Letter from Pcrrenot de Chantonney, the Spanish am- 
bassador : this correspondence is inserted in \'ol. ii. of the 
Mem- do Conde. 
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ready to leave Fontainebleau, where the court 
then was, haying left Orleans at the commence- 
ment of February; and all the partisans of the 
Bourbon princes were prepared to moimt, when 
the Chancellor advised the king to call Montmo- 
rency into his apartment.* Charles forbade the 
constable to quit the court, and expressly ordered 
him to remain near his person. This oitier over- 
turned every thing : the constable dared not give 
an example of such disobedience ; he stayed with 
the king. The King of Navarre, fearing that 
while they were going to Paris, the affair might be 
settled altogether witiiout him, remained likewise. 
The parties then began to negociate.f 

Catherine supported the Guises in this affair, 
considering their power so great, that the conse- 
quences of their enmity were to be dreaded, by 
herself and her son. But she soon discontinued 
her protection; for it became very evident that 
the Spanish ambassador was the decided auxiliary 
of that party : he gave them advice, regulated their 
projects, and changed their plans, when not con- 
sistent with his views ; the Guises, on their part, 
did nothing without consulting him, and lent him 
every assistance in their power, whenever he re- 
quired such co-operation.} 

'^ Such a connexion natimdly excited the suspi- 
cions of Catherine, who deemed it necessary to 
encourage the Calvinists as a counterpoise. She 
showed h«rself friendly to the protestant leaders, in 
order that they might be disposed to second her in 
case of need. But her tolerance, although it gained 
her the good-wiU of most of the protestants, was 
the means of her losing the Constable's friendship ; 
and, in consequence, her plan entirely failed. 
Montmorency was disgusted with the preference 
she showed for the new religion ; one cause of 
discontent was followed by another, and he soon 
after joined the party of the Guises. 

Circumstances were decidedly in favour of the 
reformed at tliis period, and, without the energy 
and influence of the Guises, the protestant cause 
might have been successful. "Heresy," observes 
a tiilented Jesuit, " was seen to enter triiunphantly 
intx) the palace of the most Christian king ; and it 
may be said that there it exercised complete svray." 
The queen permitted ministers to preach in the 
royal apartments, which were thronged, while a 
poor Jacobin who preached the Lent sermons at 
Fontainebleau, had no audience. The whole court 
seemed Calvinist ; and meat was served at all the 
tables during Lent. No one talked of hearing 
mass ; and the yoimg king, who was taken to 
church for the sake of appearances, went almost 
alone. The pope's authority was ridiculed, the 
worship of saints, images, &c., was treated as 
superstition ; and to sum up the edict in favour of 
the Huguenots prevented any one from being 
troubled on account of religion. § 

Toumou exercised his influence over the Con- 
stable, to bring about a reconciliation between 
him and Guise ; and, inflamed by the cardinal's 
elocution, the noble veteran spared no efforts for 
suppressing such a scandal against the catholic 
religion. Having heard that Montluc, bishop of 

• Mem. do Tavannes, p. 243.— Brantomo insists that tho 
qiieon acted solely from her own sugEestiooB, "for," says 
he, "she had more prudence than all the king's council 
together."— Vol. i. p. 65.— {.Fte dc C<iih. de Med.) 

+ Do Thou, liv. 27. 

% "Essprit de la Ligue, vol. i. p. 100. 

§ Maimbourg, Hist, du Cahinisme, liv. 3. 



Valence, wa« preaching In the Louvre with a hat 
and short cloak, similar to those worn by the 
ministers, he entered hastily, and fixing a menacing 
look on the bishop, called out to his attendants to 
pull down from the pulpit that bishop, disguised as a 
minister. Montluc, alarmed, quickly made hia 
escape, to avoid the threatened violence.* 

As the main strength of the Guises lay in the 
fanaticism of the multitude, they did all in their 
power to make the Queen suspected of heresy. 
They gave out that she had for some time em- 
braced those opinions, otherwise she would not 
have interested herself on behalf of some protes- 
tants who were condemned to death. But all this 
would have led to nothing, had not the King of 
Navarre, in his desire to be revenged on the 
Guises, proposed that, instead of levying fresh 
imposts, all the grants made by the two last kings 
should be revoked. The Constable, who had 
received at different times as much as four hundred 
thousand francs, from that time looked upon the 
King of Navarre as his greatest enemy. The sums 
which the Guises had obtained were far more 
considerable ; their old enmity was now buried in 
their community of interest.f 

It has been mentioned that the states-general 
had been adjourned and not dismissed: it was 
decided, that in the interval before their re-assem- 
bling, there should be held an assembly In each 
province, to prepare the affairs for the general 
meeting. The assembly of Paris, among other 
things, proposed that an account should be made 
out of the large grants giveu by the two last kings 
to the Guises, the Duchess of Valentinois, the 
Marshal Saint Andr^, and others, t This last- 
named person was of a good family ; nis name was 
James d'Albon. He had been the early companion 
of Henry 1L, and possessed a considerable share 
of his esteem. No one surpassed him in his 
expensive way of living ; his table was served ex- 
travagantly, and his furniture and equipages were 
of the most costly description. In spite of the 
extent of his sovereign's kindness, he was con- 
stantly in debt; and, in consequence, he was 
always ready to share in any confiscation of pro- 
perty, on the groimd either of heresy or rebellion. 
He and the Duchess of Yaleutinois bad rendered 
tliemselves particularly obnoxious to the pro- 
testants by their activity in that particular.§ 

To avert the threatened storm, St. Andr6 pro- 
posed to the Duke of Guise to form a strict \mion 
with the Constable. In vain did the Chatillons 
assure their aged uncle that the proposed measure 
would not affect him ; he was deaf to their en- 
treaties : the influence of the Duchess of Valen- 
tinois induced Montmorency to be reconciled 
entirely to his old enemy. || A league was formed, 
which has obtained the name of Triumvirate : 
Guise, Montmorency, and St. Audr6, all swore 
at the altar to forget their old quarrels, and signed 
a treaty by which they were to be united, for the 
purpose of exterminating the heretics. The 
specious pretence of serving religion, while they 
meditated the most violent resentments, is of a 
piece with the tyranny which they inflicted upon 
France. 

• Fleury. Hist, du CardituU Toumou, p. 358. 

t Vie de Coligny, p. 220. 

i T)avila, liv. 2. Mem. de Coode, vol. il. p. 331 . 

S Iliat. du Concile de Trente, p. 369. 

I Davila, liv. 2. p. 165. De lliou, liv. 27. 
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The different parties were now blended into 
two; the TriumTirs supported by the catholics, 
and the Bou^'bon princes at the head of the pro- 
testants. The queen had no desire to oppress the 
latter party, and, after some discussion, the Chan- 
cellor took the opportunity of proposing an edict, 
^rbich suspended Uie pursuits against the Calyinists 
nntil the general council had been assembled. 
This was a great point gained ; the different towns 
in France were for some time to be freed from the 
terrible spectacle of men being burned aliye, for 
daring to follow the dictates of conscience. It was 
called the edict of July, 1561. But though it 
relieyed the protestants from the punishment of 
death, it still refused them the principal prayer 
of their petition — ^permission to assemble for public 
worship. The Duke of Guise was highly pleased, 
and said aloud as he quitted the parliament, ** To 
maintain this decree, my sword shall neyer stick to 
its scabbard.''* Remarkable words, which the 
duke afterwards u;ted upon, when a subsequent 
edict gaye the protestants further liberty. 



CHAPTER XI. 



States-Geoenl at Pontoi8e"Confereiioe of Painy— 'The king 
of Navarre deterts the Protestant party. 

TuE declared object of the Triumvirate being to 
extirpate heresy, the protestants foresaw that they 
must endure n-esh persecutions ; prudence, there- 
fore, induced them to prepare for their own de- 
fence. Their alarm commenced early in the 
spring ;t and the spirit which they displayed con- 
tributed a great deal towards the passing of the 
edict of July. 

The protestants were considerably increased in 
number, and the court was alarmed by a report, 
that the Huguenots intended to trouble the pro- 
cession of the Fete Dieu. The Duke of Guise had 
quitted the court for a short time, intending to 
pass a few weeks with some friends at his chateau. 
About a fortnight after he had left, the queen- 
mother and the king sent for him back, as he was 
much wanted. Guise arrived, willing to under- 
take any thing for the good of the Catholic reli- 
gioa« When he prepared to attend the summons 
he said to his followers, " If it were for any 
other subject I would, not stir ; but as it concerns 
the honour of God, I will go ; and whoever may 
wish to attempt any thing, I will die in the cause, 
for I cannot die in a better." Brantome, who 
relates this, mentions that he was present, and 
accompanied the duke in a speedy journey to 
Paris. He adds, that the processions were made 
very deyoutly and quietly, without any disorder, 
tumult, or insolence : but that every body said, 
with one yoice, that but for the Duke of Guise 
there would have been lewdness and insolence, 
which being foreseen, he told the principal among 
them, that if there should be the least stir, they 
would soon join hands, and the Huguenots would 
get the worst of it. J 

* Fksqnier, vol. u. p. 85. 

i A letter from the Spanish ambasaador, dated loth May, 
1561, mentiona a tomalt at Beauvaia. on which occasion the 
Ckribial de ChatOlon waa in very great danger. Mfftn. de 
Condi, vol. ii. p. 11. It is also mentioned by de Thou in 
liv.»8. 

X Bmntome, vol. viii. p. 90, et seq. 



One result of the edict of July was the apparent 
reconciliation between the Prince of Cond6 and the 
Duke of Guise ; it was brought about by order of 
the king, who wished to see them friends. They 
embraced each other, ate together, and swore mu- 
tual friendship; but they never pardoned each 
other. In the mean time the states-general were 
assembled at Pontoise ;* they confirmed the queen 
in the regency, and the King of Navarre in his 
post of Lieutenant-general of the kingdom. The 
meeting was very thinly attended, having no re- 
presentatives of the deigy, and but few for the 
other two orders. Instead of discussing the resto- 
ration of the royal grants, as the Triumvirs ex- 
pected, the states-general attacked the whole body 
of the clergy ; and so heartily did the greater part 
concur in condemning the dissolute and extravagant 
lives of the priests and monks, that the Huguenots 
began to entertain the most sanguine expectations. 
The cry became popular ; and the ignorance, the 
bad morals, and the riches of the ecclesiastical 
body, were the general topics of conversation. The 
public wish was that their property should be re- 
duced ; one third, well administered, it was said, 
would suffice for the maintenance of the eccle- 
siastics, and the remainder could be employed in 
paying off the debts of the state, by which means 
the taxes might be diminished.f 

But although the clergy had deserted their post 
in the states-general, the interests of Rome were 
not left unprotected. Among the courtiers who 
possessed great influence, the Pope had several 
pensioners ; they formally opposed the proceed- 
ings. The public voice however was so strong on 
the occasion, that they considered the only way to 
avert the impending storm was to offer the king 
a round sum of money as a ^(/3^; the court accepted 
it, and the public clamours subsided. 

The states-general, however, continued to de- 
mand a tolerant legislation in matters of religion ; 
and to call for numerous reforms in the clerical 
order : this was the business of a general council, 
and the convocation of one became the desire of 
all parties. 

The dogma of the Pope's infallibility, so far from 
having antiquity to plead in its favour, was not 
thoroughly established before the council of Trent. 
The old practice of the Romish church was quite 
contrary to such a notion. J Councils were con- 
tinually held for discussing religious matters, and 
whether the aflair related to doctrine or to disci- 
pline, all the prelates of Christendom wore to be 
summoned to the assembly ; but when a spirit of 
inquiry became diffused, the dangers of an (Ecu- 
menic Council were very much dreaded ; and this 
dogma was more strongly insisted upon to coun- 
teract the evil. 

When the reformation was first preached, Luther 
merely exposed those points which were fit sub- 
jects for a general council ; most persons who were 
attached to the church acquiesced in the propriety 
of adopting some reforms, and earnestly desired 

* The states-general hold at Pcmtoise, were opened at 
St. Gcrmains. 

t The discourse of M. Bretagne, orator of the Tiers-etat, 
contains a development of these principles : it is given at 
length in the 2nd vol. of Mem. de Coude. See also de Thou, 
liv. 28. 

t John Gerson, a celebrated divine of the l4th century, 
contends in one of his works that a general coancil can 
depose the Pope, and elect another. See Posquier, vol. i. 
p. 346. 
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that a council should be held, to consider what 
changes were necessary for the good of the catholic 
religion. Had this been done, the reformation 
would have been effected without creating the 
violent convulsions which occurred throughout 
Europe. But the ecclesiastics in general were 
convinced that no reform could take place without 
stripping them of their wealth and impunity.* 
The clergy, both regular and parochial, were 
zealous in opposing the measure ; the popes also 
displayed an extreme repugnance to it ; they con- 
sidered that in proportion as a reform in discipline 
would give dignity and glory to the church, it 
would diminish their grandeur and power. 

The Protestants, so far from objecting to a 

* council, were willing to abide by its decision, pro- 
vided it were free and independent ; that it should 
not be held in Italy, but in Germany ; and that 
tlic decisions should be framed, not upon the 
sentiments of scholastics, or the laws of the Pope, 
but exclusively according to the Word of God. 
The Pope would not consent to such a trial ; and 
when Charles Y. insisted upon a council being 
called, Clement YII. answered him by excuses, 
equivocations, and delays.f 

\. The succeeding pontiff, Paul III., was so pressed 
that he consented to call a council at Mantua in 
1537 : a variety of circumstances afforded excuses 
for repeated delays and removals. Yicenza was 
fixed upon in 1538 ; in 1542 the legate went to 
Trent, and the council began its deliberations; 
the prelates, however, arrived very slowly, and an 
adjournment took place till 1545. Eight sessions 
were held during 1546 and 1547, when a plague 
broke out, and gave a fresh occasion to delay the 
council. The death of Paul III., a war, and the 
opposite opinions of two or three succeeding popes 
prolonged this memorable council, which altogetlier 
had twenty-five sessions, the last of which was con- 
cluded the 3rd of December, 1563. 

In all probability the council would never have 
been brought to a conclusion, if the people of France 
had not demanded it so earnestly. While they 
only expressed their desire by petitions, remon- 
strances, and letters from persons of rank, the Pope 
held firm, and the council remained suspended. 
But at length the call of the nobles was joined to 
the clamour of the nation, and it was announced, 
that if the Pope did not call one, a national 
council should be held. Pius lY. was alarmed, 
and in 1561 gave a bull for re-assembling the 
council at Trent. 

The remedy did not come till the disorder was 
too far spread to feel its effect, and the delays of 
tlie court of Rome had made such an impression 
that the council would never be held, that a public 
discussion of the differences between the Protest- 
ants and Catholics was already agreed upon. It 
was decided that it should be held at Poissy ; and 
although the Pope's legate, aided by a number of 
prelates, did their utmost to prevent it, the only 
thing which they could effect was, that the 
assembly should be called a Conference, instead of 
a Council. 

The Cardinal of Lorrain had shown a great 
willingness to hold a council, and anticipated some 

• "The chief part of the property of the church, being 
given to have prayers for the dead, the heretics by destroying 
Purgatory impoverish it." — Mem. de Tavanne$, p. 121. 

t Turrctin, Hiht. Ecdet. v. 2, p. 6o. Fallavicini, HiMt. 
Concilii Trid. lib. 2, c. 10. and lib. 3, c. 7. 



renown from the part which he should take in it, 
as he prided himself greatly upon his theological 
knowledge. The more zealous catholics, liowever, 
blamed him very much for compromising a faith 
which had subsisted so many ages ; for whatever 
might be said, the bare wish for discussion was an 
attack upon it. " The government," says a violent 
catholic, "committed a very great fault, or at 
least an idleness, in permitting the conference of 
Poissy, instead of sending Beza and his troops to 
the council of Trent."* 

The Pope also was so little pleased at the con- 
ference being held, that he sent Jacques Lainez, 
the general of the Jesuits, to try to break it off.f 
Maimbourg gives the following as the substance of 
his speech. ** There was nothing more dangerous 
than to treat of any kind of reconciliation with the 
heretics, who are compared in the Scriptures to 
foxes and wolves in sheep's clothing; because 
under the fine appearance of an ambiguous ex- 
pression, they insinuate the venom of their heresy, 
which becomes authorised by being received with- 
out precaution, "t 

The Catholic bishops and the Protestant ministers 
were summoned, and the conference commenced 
on the ninth of September. The king went there 
with all his court, the princes of the blood, and the 
great officers of state. The divines consisted of 
live cardinals, forty bishops, a great number of 
doctors, and twelve ministers of Uie reformed reli- 
gion. Theodore Beza was the leader of the ail- 
ment on the side of the Protestants, and by his 
ability in this discussion, he obtained great 
honour ; he quite justified the confidence of his 
party, and if he did not convince the Catholics, he 
astonished them by his eloquence, which was 
lively and animated ; by the acuteness of his 
reasonings, and the extent of his learning. Ue 
was assisted by Marloratus, and Peter Martyr. § 

The first sitting was opened by the Chancellor, 
who reasoning in his usual plain manner, insinu- 
ated that the Catholics ought to relax upon some 
points in order to win back the Calvinists. Such 
a compromise did not please the bishops, who 
wished to take note of the Chancellor's speech, that 
they might at a convenient time call upon him to 
give an account of his already too much suspected 
faith.g 

Beza was the first who spoke : he advanced into 
the centre of the assembly, and kneeling down, 
offered a most fer\'ent prayer for divine assistance. 
He then made a profession of faith, expatiated on 
the rigours which had been exercised against his 
brethren, and concluded by defending the different 
points which were disputed by the Church of Rome. 
He was patiently heard until he came to the sub- 
ject of the real presence in the Eucharist; his free 
style of discussion seemed not only indecent but 
horrible. He was, how^ever, suffered to conclude 
his speech ; but not without interruptions by the 
occasional expressions of anger, horror, and bigotry, 
which escaped from the catholics .H 

Cardinal Toumon spoke next ; his remarks were 

* Cavcyrac, Apologie de Lnit XTT. p. SO. 

f Vie dc Colisny. p. 835. 

i Hist, du Caivinismc. liv. 3. 

t DisoouTs des actes de Poissy. The Jesuit Flcury appears 
unable to restrain hb indignation in describing thu confer- 
ence. He is lavish with abuse and calumnious insinuation. 
Hist, du Card. T. p. 367. 

II Hist, du Conole do Tnmte. p. 435. De Thou. liv. 28. 

^ Journal de Brulart, Disoours des actes de Poissy. 
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chiefly directed to allaying any doubtS} which the 
too forcible speech of Beza must have created in 
the minds of the king and princes present. He 
protested against the discussion altogether, and 
condemned the imprudence of exposing the young 
monarch to doubts which might injure his &ith. 

The hopes of the papists were fixed on the Car^ 
dinal of Lorrain: they considered his powers 
would bear down all before him. He confined his 
remarks to two points ; viz., the authority of the 
church, and transubstantiation. His harangue 
was very diffuse, and displayed considerable talent. 
When he had concluded, the cardinals and bishops 
formed a circle round the king, and said to him — 
"There is the catholic &ith; that is the pure 
doctrine of the church ; we are all of us ready to 
subscribe it, to maintain it ; and, if necessary, to seal 
it with our blood.*' Beca wished to reply, but as 
it was late, the sitting was concluded.* 

The king was not present at the other sittings, 
in which a great deal was said to no purpose. The 
eucharist was the principal point of dispute, and 
the Cardinal of Lorrain availed himself of the 
presence of some Lutheran diyines to bring them 
into contact with CaWinism, upon almost the only 
point of consequence wherein they differ. His 
object was to destroy the influence which the 
Huguenots possessed with the Duke of Wirtem- 
burg, and to prevent any assistance coming to 
them from Germany. 

The cardinal was arguing that subject, and con- 
cluded his speech with this question, addressed to 
Beza, ** Do you, like the Lutherans of Germany, 
admit consubstantiation V Beza replied, ** And do 
you, like them, reject transubstantiation I'^f 

It was found useless to continue the conference, 
and the form of discussion was changed ; each 
party named five commissioners to confer upon the 
disputed points. Both sides composed confessions 
of &ith, which were reciprocally offered for signa- 
ture, and were reciprocally rejected; and when 
they mutually desisted from debating, each party 
claimed the victory. Such was the result of a con- 
ference, from which the Chancellor L'Hopital 
anticipated such benefits for France.;^ 

The conference, however, was not without effect, 
for several bishops were so moved by Beza's argu- 
ments, that they devoted their attention to an in- 
quiry after the truth. By the conversations which 
they occasionally had with the queen, they so far 
brought about a change in her sentiments, that she 
wrote a letter to the pope on the subject. 
** Those of the Reform," she observed, ** are neither 
anabaptists nor libertines; they believe the twelve 
articles of the apostles' creed ; therefore many 
persons think that they ought not to be cut off from 
communion with the church. What danger could 
there be in taking away the images from the 
chuivhes, and retrenching some useless forms in 
the administration of the sacraments t It would 
farther be very beneficial to allow to all the com- 
mnnion on both kinds ; and to permit divine 
service to be performed in the vulgar tongue. For 
other matters they are agreed, that there shall be 
no innovation in the doctrine or discipline ; and 
that they constantly preserve for the sovereign 

* Hut. du Condle de Trente. p. 437. De Thou. liv. 28. 
Dfanan dcs acte« de PoisBy. 

t Esprit de la Ligue. xtA, i. p. 121. Pe Thoit. liv. 28. 

t Tlie coofd^rence ended 19th September. 1^ Journal de 
Bndart contains a long account of the prorecdiugs. 



pontiff the respect and obedience which are due 
to him."* The pope immediately wrote to his 
legate at Paris, to spare no exertions for strengthen- 
ing the catholic party.f The best plan appeared 
to consist in winning over the King of Navarre, 
who was offered the kingdom of Sardinia in ex- 
change for bis dominions, which the Spanish 
government had seized upon. Cardinal Granvelle 
made the communication, but that prince had been 
so often duped in his treaties and discussions with 
the king of Spain, that he would not be tempted 
by the offer. The Guises and the legate then 
proposed that his marriage with Jane d'Albret 
should be annulled, and that he should marry 
Mary Queen of Scots, relict of Francis II. ; but )ie 
refused that offer also, as well as the hand of* 
Margaret, the king's sister.]: 

But though proof to all the proposals which 
were made him, Anthony of Boiurbou could ' not 
resist the impulse of bis feelings, when his pride 
was attacked. The Prince of Cond^ was described 
as the head of the Protestants, while he was only 
second ; the king's youth, on the other hand, opened 
for him a long career of authority ; and if he became 
a Catholic, his power and influence would be so 
much increased, that he would be able to compel 
the King of Spain to come to some arrangement 
with him. The influence of the Spanish ambas- 
sador was added, and he very soon declared him- 
self in favour of the Catholics, turning his back on 
his old supporters. The Triumvirs joyfully received^ 
the illustrious deserter; and the queen-mother 
saw no other way of restoring the equilibrium than 
by openly supporting the Protestants. The re- 
mainder of the year 1561 passed quietly away ; both 
parties felt conscious of an approaching rupture, 
and occupied themselves during the interval in pre- 
paration for the conflict. 

Navarre immediately compelled his consort to 
discontinue the preaching, which had taken place 
at his residence ; and from full liberty in that re- 
spect, the inhabitants of St. Germains passed to a 
complete prohibition. The Protestants of distinc- 
tion became in consequence more ui^^t in their 
applications to obtain a legal permission to as- 
semble for worship.} 



CHAPTER XII. 



Edict of January, 1569— Diacontont of the Catholics— Mas- 
sacres at Vassy, Tours, and Sens — Guise enters Paris in 
triumph — ^The Triumvirs seize tho king's person. 

CoLiGNY, ever watchful for the interests of the re- 
formed religion, was early apprised of the attempts 
to win over the King of Navarre. He had sus- 
pected the motives of a mission to Spain, and em- 
ployed persons to observe the messenger ; who was 
arrested on his return, in the disguise of a pilgrim. 
He was searched from head to foot, in hopes of 
finding letters upon him, but in vain. Some one, 
however, observing, that when he was taken, he 

• Hist, du Concilo do Trente. p. 433. Davila, liv. 2. p. 
185. 

+ Brantomo , vol. viil. p. 269. {tie du roy de N.) 

X Hist, du Card. Gmnvolle, p. 361 et seq. Davila, liv. 2. 
p. 178, Pasquior, vol. ii. p. »a. De Tlion. liv. 28. Struda. 
lib. 3. 

{ Mem. de Conde, vol. ii. p. 21. 
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threw away his staff, the admiral desired it might 
be sent for ; a countryman had picked it up, and 
carried it to his cottage : on examination it was 
found to be hollow : it contained letters relative to 
the Guises' application to the King of Spain, who, 
anxious to embroil France, had promised to grant 
them everything they desired.* 

The admiral was surprised at Navarre's conduct ; 
and the queen-mother was absolutely alarmed on 
hearing of the affait. She perceived that she was 
lost if a reconciliation took place between him and 
the Guises, and she could not expect support from 
Coligny, having given him so many reasons for dis- 
trusting her. At first she attempted to turn the 
King of Navarre from his design, but findmg that 
chance hopeless, she decided on throwing herself 
into the arms of the admiral ; and in order to gain 
his confidence, she promised to do all that he re- 
quired of her.f The Reform was the object of his 
solicitude ; and he obtained, in fact, an extension 
of the edict of July, by securing personal protection 
to the Protestants, because they became free from 
molestation on account of religion, although the 
edict did not expressly grant them liberty of con- 
science. 

The queen's protection gave the Protestants 
g^at encouragement ; and where their numbers 
were sufficient to deter any attempt at violence, 
they propagated their doctrines with success. They 
were guaranteed from a legal accusation ; and the 
Catholics loudly complained of the authorities, for 
permitting the public preachings, which were de- 
clared an encroachment in the edict. In other 
parts, where the Protestants were not very nume- 
rous, the Catholics took upon themselves to avenge 
the outrages on their religion. Bloody scenes 
took place in various parts ; and as the Protestants 
exercised reprisals, the whole kingdom appeared to 
be torn by an extensive feud. 

In December, 1561, the Huguenots broke into 
the church of St. Medard, and committed terrible 
havoc. Several persons were killed in the fray, 
and the following day the scene was renewed wiUi 
the destruction of the images, &c. The reason as- 
signed was, that the bell for vespers had disturbed 
the Huguenots in their worship, and prevented 
them from hearing a sermon preached by one of 
their ministers in a neighbouring house. It appears, 
however, from a statement published at the time, 
that when the Huguenots peaceably requested the 
ringers to desist (for vespers were finished), they 
ill-treated their messengers : the Protestants were 
not the agressors, or they would not so soon after 
have obtained the edict of January.} 

Complaints were continually brought to the go- 
vernment, from the party, which, according to cir- 
cumstances, fared the worst ; and the queen, at the 
joint solicitations of the admiral and the chancellor, 
summoned a meeting, at St. Germains, of deputies 
from all the parliaments in the kingdom. The 
object of this assembly was to frame another edict, 
which would define the rights and privileges of 
each party, beyond the possibility of doubt or in- 
fract ion.|| 

To manifest their opposition to the measure, 

• Vie de Coligny. p. 238. 

+ IbidjJ. 293. 

i T)u Thon, liv. 28. Joarnal de Brulart Mem. de Conde. 
vol. ii. p. Ml. 

§ Hist du Concilo de Trcntc, p. 452. Fasquicr. vol. ii. p. 
91. 



neither the Duke of Guise nor his brother were pre- 
sent; but the constable and Marshal St. Andr£ 
took their seats among the nobles invited along 
with the deputies : they indulged in the hope of 
raising the whole assembly against the chancellor's 
proposal. This latter delivered a speech, remark- 
able for the frankness and the wisdom of the 
principles developed in it. He avoided all contro- 
versial matter, and explained the principal object, 
of their deliberations. " Does the interest of the 
state," said he, "require the permission, or the 
prohibition of the meetings of the Calvinists ? To 
decide, it is not necessar}* to examine religious doc- 
trines ; for even supposing the Protestant religion 
to be bad, is that a sufficient reason for proscribing 
those who profess it 1 Is it not possible to be a 
good subject without being a Catholic, or even a 
Christian t and cannot fellow-citizens, differing in 
their religious opinions, still live in good harmony t 
Do not, therefore, fatigue yourselves with inquiring 
which of the two religions is best ; we are here, 
not to establish a dogma of faith, but to regulate 
the state." * The good old man, in pleading the 
cause of toleration and justice, did not conceal from 
himself the difficulty of his task ; he expressed his 
conviction of the inilexible character of his oppo- 
nents ; but such was the influence of his discourse, 
combined with his venerable appearance, and the 
solidity of his character, that the assembly assented 
to his proposal, and adopted the well-known edict 
of January.f It was there decreed, that the Pro- 
testants should restore the churches which they 
had seized on, and the images, crucifixes, relics, 
and other ornaments, of which they had stripped 
them : they were not to oppose the collection of 
tithes, or other ecclesiastical revenues; they had 
the privilege of meeting for the exercise of their 
religion outside the towns, but unarmed ; gentle- 
men alone were allowed to go armed ; the Protes- 
tant ministers were forbidden to criticise the cere- 
monies of the Catholic religion in tlieir sermons, 
books, or conversation ; they were also forbidden 
to hold any synod, without permission from the 
court, or to travel from town to town to preach, but 
confine themselves to one church : witli a few other 
articles; the whole being piovisionally granted, 
until the decision of the general council. 

The passing of this edict was considered a 
triumph for the Calvinists; while the Catholics 
received it with a gloomy silence, which indicated 
the desire of revenge, without expressing it. Most 
of the parliaments registered it without difficulty ; 
but that of Paris refused to consent.^ The fear of 
giving offence to the court induced the counsellors 
to yield after receiving two letters of JustiofU ; and 
the edict was registered with these restrictions — 
** considering the urgent necessity, as a temporary 
measure, and without approbation of the new re- 
ligion. "§ 

• Hist, du Concile de Trent, p. 452. De Thou. liv. 29. 

t Dated 17 Jan. 1561.2. 

t The answer givim by that body was mtn possumus, nee 
drhemus. Journal dc Brulart. 

( Hist, du Concile de Trent, p, 453. and Mem. de Conde, 
vol. iii. p. 15, et xeq. In the interval, before the edict was 
registered, a remoDstranoe of the parliament was addressed 
to the V\n^, in which the persecution of the Protestants was 
justified by Calvin's treatment of Scrvetus. Calvin certainly 
acted on that occasion as a cruel persecutor, but it must be 
borne in mind that he had been educated in the Romidi 
church, and acmiired his bigotry in that school. The reman* 
stranoe is in Villcroy, V9I. vn. 
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The new edict Beemed to have a fair chaacc of 
bearing down every obstacle opposed to it. The 
Guises had quitted the court ; the King of Navarre 
was occupied entirely with his passion for the fair 
Bouhet, one of the queen's maids of honour.* The 
only supporters of the Catholics remaining at court 
were St. Andr6 and the constable, who were very 
hx fix>m being able to cope with Coligny and 
Andelot, backed as they were by the queen-mother. 
But the triumvirate was not cast down : it was not 
without a special object in view that Guise had 
retired into Lorrain : he expected the Protestants 
would call on the difibrent princes of Gef many for 
help, and to prevent that was his first consideration. 
The pope's legate and the Spanish ambassador were 
continually inveighing against the edict ; they found 
fault with the king's education ; gave money and 
promises to create a party, and went so &r as to 
demand the dismissal of the Chatillons ; and when 
the queen gave as a reason for declining to comply, 
that the Cadvinists were a powerful body, the am- 
bassador made an offer of troops to wage war 
against them. The triumvirate, emboldened by the 
assurance of such protection, formed a plan for 
collecting a number of troops during the winter, 
and seizing upon the king's person early in the 
spring.f 

In the mean time, Coligny, perceiving that his 
enemies did all they could to kindle a civil war, 
considered it right to take measures of precaution. 
He united himself more closely with the Prince of 
Conde, and called on him to make a public pro- 
fession of the Protestant religion, which he did ; 
and the effect of his example was such that many 
persons of rank did the same ; and the number of 
persons, who came to the Faubourgs to hear the 
preaching, in a short time amounted to fifty thou- 
sand. { 

The indignation of the popish party, excited by 
the acts of the legate, and inflamed by the spread 
of the Huguenot notions, began at last to show 
itself. Maledictions and menaces resounded from 
their pulpits, and the anathema was soon followed 
by an exhortation to destroy the object of the 
curse. Wherever the Catholics were in sufficient 
numbers, and were not restrained by the authori- 
ties, they murdered a great many Protestants. 

In such a season of public irritation, the Catholics 
in Paris wrote to the Duke of Guise to come and 
help them, as the queen seemed to become more 
closely connected with the Huguenots : Guise 
obeyed the summons, and left Joinville about the 
end of February : his suite, already numerous, 
increased as he proceeded; he v^ras, in short, at 
the head of a little army. 

Guise arrived at Ya8sy§ precisely as the Hugue- 
nots were performing divine service. He expressed 
great indignation* and went to church to hear mass. 
Only a small party followed him, the rest hastening 
to the spot where the Protestants were assembled, 
commenced their attack upon them by gross insults 
and abusive language. An assault so unprovoked, 
excited the indignation of the Protestants, and both 
1 parties soon came to blows. The strife was very 

* This lady bore him a son, who was archbishop of Rouen. 

t Mem. de Coad^, vol. iii. p. 377. 

t Vie de Coligny. p. 843. The Caidinal of ChatiUon, 
Bishop of Beauvais ; and James Spifame, Bishop of Nuvers, 
vent Kt ftr as to be publicly married. 

I 1st Ma]«h 1562. Vaasy b a small town in Champagne, 
(Hante-Manie,) sixty leagues east of Paris. 



bloody, for Guise's men rushed into the building 
where the meeting was held, and fell upon the 
assembly sword in hand: women, children, and 
aged persons, were the earliest of their victims. 
The news of this tumidt reached the duke, who 
immediately left the church to appease it. Unfor- 
tunately he received a blow on his cheek from a 
stone : the sight of his face bleeding rekindled and 
augmented the rage of his followers ; they renewed 
the massacre, and continued it with barbarous ac- 
tivity. They pulled down and destroyed the pul- 
pit, burned the books, and spared neither age nor 
sex ; every one that could not escape from them 
was murdered. More than eighty persons were 
killed on this occasion.* 

It has been said that Guise wished to interpose 
his authority, and prevent the effusion of blood ; 
and that but for the wound he received, no mas- 
sacre would have taken place. As a warrior he 
was celebrated for heightening the splendour of his 
victories by his humanity to the vanquished ; but 
his generosity was conflned, it would appear, to 
the field of honour ; and when bigotry urged on to 
murder, that noble quality could not expect to be 
encouraged. Surely he would otherwise have 
shown, on behalf of defenceless women and chil- 
dren, and unarmed men, some of that pity which 
he had displayed upon the field of battle. His 
attendants consummated a frightful butchery, while 
he had a slight wound dressed at a trifling distance : 
indeed his retiring for that purpose tacitly encou- 
raged them by exhibiting his wound as an excuse, 
as well as a pretext for their conduct. Subse-" 
quently, when the public voice accused him as 
the butcher of Vassi/y he made an attempt to justify 
himself, and get rid of the imputation ; but his 
observation to one of his officers, who commanded 
at Yassy, is an unanswerable argument for his 
guilt. Guise reproached him with having been 
the origuial cause, in not preventing a meeting of 
heretics. The officer excused himself by saying, 
that the edict of January allowed them to assemble 
in the suburbs. This reply inflamed the rage of 
the Duke, who laid his hand upon his sword, 
declaring that it must be settled by that means, t 
His attendants, therefore, had anticipated his in- 
tentions. If the special object of Guise's journey 
be taken into consideration, it must be admitted 
that he could not well be displeased with the zeal 
of his followers, in first insulting, and afterwards 
attacking the Huguenots; and he must bear all 
the ignominy of the transaction. One account!^ 
states that the duke approached when they were 
preaching, out of curiosity ; another, § that he 

* See Vie de Coligny, p. 243. Brantome, (Fte de Guxsei) 
and almost every writer of or upon tliat period. The Abbe 
Anquctil states, " that the carnage ceased only on account of 
the mulliiude of the killed and wounded." — Esprit de la Ligue, 
vol. i. 

Tlicre were four accounts of this affair published at the 
time: they arc reprinted in the third volume of Mem. de 
Condit. — 1. Relation de Toccisian du Due de Guise executee 
a Vassy en Champagne. — ^8. Discours au vray et en abbregi 
de ce qui est deruierement advenu a Vassi, y passant Mun- 
seigneur le Due do Guise ; par Guillaumc Morel ; imprimeur 
duRoy, pai privilege expris du diet Seigneur. — 3. Memoire 
dressee par iin Huguenot, au siijet du tumulte de Vassy. 
This is in Latin, and was intended for circulation among the 
Protestants of Germany. — 4. Discours entier de la persecution 
ot cruaute exercee en la \i\\e de Vassy, &c. 

+ Davila, liv. 3. 

i Mem. de Castelnau. 

§ Brantome. This writer was very anxious to clear the 
duke's character; his account agrees with tlie Journal de 
Bruiart. 
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warned the Protestantfl to suspend their sendee, 
tiU after he had heard mass, but that they only 
sang the louder, out of bravado, for he happened 
to come at the very moment they were slng-ing 
psalms. But neither of these offer any reason to 
suppose that a handful of unarmed Protestants 
would have giyen provocation to a considerable 
troop, commanded by the first captain in France. 
Most Catholic writers treat this massacre with a 
cruel indifference ; but as it was the occasion of a 
civil 'war which followed, they are always anxious 
to make the Protestants appear the aggressors.* 

Vassy was not the only scene of violence and 
massacre ; great excesses were committed at Cahors, 
Toulouse, Sens, Amiens, and Tours. At the latter 
town the greatest refinement of cruelty was dis- 
played. Three hundred Protestants were shut up 
without food during three days ; then tied together 
two by two, and led to a slaughter-house, where 
they were murdered in different ways. At Sens 
there was also an exhibition of atrocious fanaticism ; 
during three successive days the bells of the cathe- 
dral invited the inhabitants to murder the Hugue- 
nots. Even the vines which had belonged to Pro- 
testants were pulled up by the roots. The bodies 
of the victims floating down the Seine appeared 
to call for justice on their persecutors, as they 
passed the residence of Catherine of Medicis.f 
But while one party called for justice, another 
clamoured for the extermination of the Protestants, 
and Montluc addressed a memoir showing how 
easily it might be effected. ;{ 

The news of the massacres, but especially that 
of Yassy, excited a general indignation throughout 
France. The Protestants loudly complained of 
this disastrous infraction of the edict, and tlic 
Prince of Cond£ was charged to bear their remon- 
strances to the foot of the throne. The queen 
promised them full satisfaction, but it was not her 
intention to fulfil her promise. Theodore Beza 
hoped that the King of Navarre would be so 
affected by Guise's conduct, that he would again 
join the Protestants ; but that prince called them 
all heretics and insurgents, and told Beza, "that 
whoever touched even the finger's end of his bro- 
ther, the Duke of Guise, touched him in his whole 
body." Beza's reply was this : " 1 speak for a 
"religion which teaches how to endure injuries bet- 
ter than to repel them ; but remember, sire, it is 
an anvil which has used up many hammers."} 

The admiral also endeavoured to reclaim the 
King of Navarre, but in vain. He would hardly 
receive him ; he said that the Huguenots had 
abused the edict in their favour ; and as they knew 
that Guise had opposed its being made, they had 
done everything in their power to assassinate him.{i 

• Tavannes, however, is an exception ; he states, " that 
Guise arrived at Vassy at their hour for preaching, seized the 
minister, and liilled several of the Protestants, nnd that his 
soldiers plundered the rest." — Mem. de Tavannes, jn. 247. 

f See the histories of the time by Beza, de Thou, and 
d'Aubijrne. 

1 The memoir is to be found at length in the Mem.de Condi, 
vol. iii. p. 184, et geq. 

§ Beza. Hist. Eccles. liv. 6. In the title-page of the edition 
printed at Geneva, 1580, there is a vignette representing three 
men in armour striking an anvil ; with this motto : — 

Plus d me f rapper on s" amuse, 
Tant plus de marteaur on y use. 

n Vie de Coligny. p. 245. The king actually issued letters 
patent for an inquiry into the violences, aggressions, and 
excesses committed at Vassy, by some of the new religion, 
against the person of the Duke of Quise. The letters are ckited 
30th AprU. 15G2. 



The Protestants, perceiving that their destruction 
would be gradually effected by their enemies in 
spite of any edict in their favour, justly considered 
that an open war would afford them more security. 
The Prince of Cond6, and all the persons of dis- 
tinction in their party were anxious to take arms, 
but Coligny could not be induced to join them, 
and his refusal prevented their coming to any 
resolution. 

The queen-mother perceived that such was the 
irritated state of both parties, that a civil war was 
imminent ; still she did not give up all hopes of 
peace. She wished to attempt some conciliatory | 
measures, and to contrive an interview between ; 
Cond6 and Guise, in the king's presence. Marshal 
Montmorency endeavoured to persuade the Pro- 
testants to suspend the exercise of their worship 
for a short time, but they would not concede so 
much to their adversaries, and demanded the full 
observance of the edict of January.*^ Catherine 
therefore wrote to the duke, entreating him to 
defer his journey to Paris, and join the king at 
Monceaux. But Guise wished for a triumph, not 
a reconciliation : he had several reasons for con- 
tinuing his journey : he was anxiously looked for 
by the Parisians, who thought his presence neces- 
sary for the preservation of the Romish. religion: 
he knew also that they detested Marshal Montmo- 
rency their governor, and expected on his arrival 
to be freed from him ; he therefore informed the 
queen in reply, that his presence was more neces- 
sary in the capital than she supposed.f 

No sovereign ever entered Paris in a more mag- 
nificent manner, than did the Duke of Guise on 
this occasion : he was accompanied by the Consta- 
ble Montmorency, a brilliant escort of two thousand 
gentlemen, and a strong body of cavalry.^ The 
provost of the trades harangued him ; other bodies 
followed the example ; and the shouts of the mul- 
titude, who crowded on his passage, overwhelmed 
him with the illusions of popularity. 

The Prince of Cond£ returned to Paris, in order 
to oppose the Duke of Guise, but he had no chance ; 
he could do nothing against so powerful an ad- 
versary, whom the Parisian populace had styled 
the defender of the faith, and who looked upon 
him as tlieir liberator. It was in vain that he at- 
tempted to increase the number of his partisans, 
by showing himself frequently in the streets, ac- 
companied by his gentlemen ; and all that he could 
do, was to prevent Guise from wreaking his ven- 
geance on the Protestants, which it appears was 
in contemplation. § At length Conde found that 
Paris was not safe for hini. He decided on quit- 
ting that city, and retired to Meaux, to assemble 
his forces. He wrote to the ChatiUons : *• Ca>sar 
has not only crossed the Rubicon, but has already 
made himself master of Rome, and his standards 
are beginning to be displayed in the countrj-."!) 

In the mean time, the queen had written to 
Coligny and Cond£ for assistance,1f which was 

• Beta.Htrt. Eccles. liv. 6. 

t Vie de CJoIiCTiy, p. 245. Mem. de Condc. toI. iii. p. 2E.4. 

i Journal de Urulart. 

I Mem. de Conde, vol. iii. p, 194. 

|l .Sa Noue» IHscours politiques et militaires, p. 546. Bale. 
1587. 

1] " Ce qui est trop certain, que sans clle ni lui, ni ceux. 
de Chatillon, n^eussent jamais t«e entcrprendrc." — IHseours 
etc. de la vie de Catherine de Mcdicis. This tract, which is 
written with great talent, has been attributed to difl'ercnt 
authors. It is published in the Journal de Henri III,, \xA, ii. 
Edit. Cologne. 
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willingly given on the part of the Protestants, who 
were in general so incensed against Guise, that 
they were determined to crush him, or perish in 
the attempt. Numhers of Huguenots assembled 
from all parts of France, and directly they had 
sufficient force they determined to go to help the 
queen, and prevent her falling into the hands of 
her enemies. An event of that kind had been 
foreseen by Catherine, and as the castle of Mon- 
ceaux offered no defence, she had conducted the 
king to Melun, a fortified town, and afterwards to 
Fontainebleau ; but in vain had she taken these 
precautions, for the Triumvirs set out suddenly 
from Paris with a strong detachment of cavalry, 
and on their arrival at Fontainebleau, they in- 
formed the queen, ** that they had come for the 
king ; and that for her own part, if she would not 
go with them, she might retire where she pleased." 
Catherine made an attempt to gain time by threats 
and entreaties, in the hope of Condi's arrival. The 
constable, however, gave orders for departure, and 
everything being hastily got ready, the convoy set 
out for Melun. Catherine was in a state of dread- 
ful perplexity ; she was afraid to resign herself to 
the Triumvirs, but could not go away and leave 
her son in their hands. The place in which they 
were lodged had been used as a prison above a 
century. • 

The Prince of Cond^ and Coligny were at the 
head of three thousand horse, but arrived too late 
to assist the queen ; they therefore posted their 
forces at Yillencuve St. George, which was on the 
road by which Guise would conduct the king to 
Paris. It was of the greatest importance to the 
Protestants to deliver the king from the hands of 
the Triumvirs, and as their forces were more nu- 
merous than those of their enemies, they confi- 
dently reckoned upon a victory ; but Guise made 
a circuitous march with great expedition, and ar- 
rived in safety at the castle of Yincennes, with the 
king and the queen-mother : he very soon removed 
them into Paris for greater security.f 

During this time the queen suffered great un- 
easiness from her knowledge of the violent cha- 
rac^rs of the Triumvirs, especially as they were 
aware of her having written to the Prince of Conde, 
entreating him to help her. She had also desired 
Cond6 to pay no attention to any letters, which 
she or the king might be compelled to sign.^ 
Having thus identified her cause with that of the 
Huguenots, she expected the worst from them, 
and took measures for being informed of their 
deliberations. The Triumvirs used to hold their 
conaultations in the King of Navarre's chamber ; 
and Catherine fixed a tube from the room above 
it, so that she could distinctly hear their conversa- 
tion. Among other matters, she heard it proposed, 
by Marshal St. Andr6, to tie her in a sack and 
throw her into the river, for otherwise they should 
never do any good. Guise could not consent to 
such a horrid measure, and showed how unjust it 
would be to murder the wife and the mother of 
their kings. Still, though she was sure of per- 
sonal protection from Guise, she greatly feared lest 
an attempt should be made on her life by St. Andr6 
without his knowledge.} Catherine's greatest 
resource was in the attachment of the fair Rouhet, 

• Beta, Hiit, Eeelet,, liv. 29. Do Thau. liv. 6. 
f Vie ae Coligny, j>. 248. 

X Diaeoars tie la vie de Catherine de M., p. 371. 
I BTaQtome, vol. i. p. 68 (vie de Catherinf). 



whose ascendancy over the King of Navarre en- 
abled her to procure information of the views of 
the Triumvirate ; measures were taken to counter- 
act them, and the Triumvirs finding all their plans 
disconcerted, and having suspicions of the way 
in which it occurred, looked upon Navarre as a 
fiiithless prince, who was more calculated to ruin 
than to benefit a party. From that time they kept 
him ignorant of all their intentions. 

The Catholic cause being greatly strengthened 
and cheered by the arrival of the Triumvirs, and 
their success in seizing the king's person, they re- 
newed their persecutions of the Huguenots in 
Paris ; they drove them out of their churches, and 
loaded them with abuse. Montmorency, with his 
troops, ranged in order of battle, went into the 
suburbs, and attacked the Protestant places of 
worship ; he broke open the doors, destroyed the 
pulpits and benches, and set tire to them. He 
then returned into the city amidst the acclamations 
of the populace, who saluted him with the title of 
Captain Brulebancs.* 



CHAPTER XIII. 



The Protestants take Orleans and other Towns— they Nego- 
ciate for Assistance flrom Abroad — Conferences of Toury 
and Talsy — Beaugency Taken and Plundered. 

Had the Prince of Cond^ marched upon Fon- 
tainebleau a few hours earlier, he would have had 
that advantage over the Triumvirs which they now 
had over him ; and as they would not have been 
able to remove the king from his hands, the result 
would, in all probability, have been highly favour- 
able to the Protestants. He received a letter from 
the queen very soon after her arrival at Paris, in 
which she assured him, that her hopes rested upon 
him and his followers, to prevent her enemies from 
depriving her of the government, f 

Cond6 immediately directed his views towards 
Orleans, and got possession of it. Andelot had 
proposed to surprise that town by introducing some 
troops ; but, being discovered, he had to maintain 
a sanguinary battle against the Catholics. The 
prince's forces, fortunately arriving in the midst of 
the struggle, assured the victory to the Protestants.;}; 
This tovni became their head-quarters, and served 
them as a rallying point and depdt. The principal 
nobles of that party came to join the prince, and 
the certainty of an approaching war became every 
day more evident. Manifestoes were published 
on both sides : Cond6 accused the Guises of being 
the authors of the troubles, in wishing to deprive 
the Protestants of the free exercise of their religion, 
which the edict of January allowed them ; and 
called upon aU true Frenchmen to join him at 
Orleans, that they might go and deliver the king 
and queen from the hands of the Triumvirs. § 

On the other hand, the Guises published a de- 
claration, stating that they were not more charge- 
able with the present state of affairs than the king 
of Navarre, the constable, and other Catholic nobles, 

* Brantomo. vol. vii. p. 79. Pasqnier, vol. u. p. 96. 

f The Queen's letters are printed in Mem. de Conde, vol. 
Ui. 

t La None, p. 554. , 

i Davila, liv. 8. The Prince of Conde publbhcd two 
manifestoes, one dated the 8th. the other the 25th April, 1562. 
Mem. de CoAde, vol. iii. pp. 222 and 319. 
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who made common cause with them : and to show 
that they were not striying to deprive the Pro- 
testants of the edict of January, the king confirmed 
it in council, excepting always Paris and the court, 
where it was not to be allowed.* Another edict 
also appeared, in which the king declared that he 
was not a prisoner, and that all the reports about 
his captivity were false .f 

The Protestant chiefs, however, extended their 
conquests, and fortified themselves in a great many 
tovms ; the queen-mother also wrote to Tavannes, 
** that she was decided on favouring the Hugue- 
nots as her only resource against the Trium- 
virate. "J Cond6 showed evef^ where the queen's 
letters, calling upon him for assistance ; numerous 
bodies of gentlemen hastened to join his standard ; 
and his forces soon amounted to six thousand men. 
He was for attempting a coup-de-main on Paris, 
but abandoned that idea on the representation of 
Coligny, who recommended the establishment of a 
line of defence upon the Loire. 

The court was embarrassed at the rapid exten- 
sion of the Protestant cause : they were very soon 
in possession of the principal towns of different 
provinces ; Lyons, Bourges, Vienne, Valence, 
Nismes, Montauban, and Rouen, with many 
others. § All the Orleannoise was subjected to 
them, and the whole of Normandy declared in 
their favour : levies of men were evcrj-wherc made 
to swell their ranks, and detachments went from 
every part to join the Prince of Cond£. 

A remarkable instance of the zeal of the Hugue- 
nots is related by Brantome, from which some idea 
may be formed of the general feeling. A party of 
fifty soldiers set out from Metz for Orleans, and 
M. d'Espan, governor of Yerdun, being informed 
of the circumstance, resolved to cut off their march. 
When he came up with them, they had taken a 
position in a windmill, and defended themselves 
till night put an end to the conflict. Before 
morning they made a bold sortie, and routed the 
few troops left to watch them, while the others 
took rest in a neighbouring village. They then 
renewed their march, and, after nearly thirty diffei^ 
ent skirmishes, they arrived at Orleans, with the 
loss of only three of their number.) 

By their position at Orleans, they prerented any- 
thing coming to Paris from beyond the Loire ; by 
possession of Rouen, nothing could arrive by the' 
Seine. But although everything answered their 
wishes, and even surpassed their expectations, 
Coligny wisely reflected, that an enterprise against 
a party who held the king in their hands, and- 
who could avail themselves of his name when they> 
thought proper, was no trifling affair ; he therefore 
induced Cond^ to do two things; to send into 
Germany for assistance, and to make such ar- 
rangements among the troops, that they should 
not be disbanded, either for want of pay, or 
through neglect of discipline. Andelot was ap- 
pointed to the former charge, and acquitted him- 
self with satisfaction, although the Guises thought 
they had taken their measures so well, that they 
were safe in that respect.? 

* Dated lltli April, 1562. Mem. de Conde, vol. iii. 

t Davila, liv. 3. p. 811. A letter to the game purpose 
waa sent to the Duke of Wirtemburg, dated 17th April. 1668. 

X Mem. de Tavannes, p. 253. 

( Lyons was taken 30th, Valence 85th, Nismes 3rd April, 
1562. Mem de Conde. vol. iU. 

n Brantome, Discours sur let bellet retraitei. 

1 Vie de Coligny, p. 249. 



To introduce order into an army composed of 
such materials was no ordinary task, and it re- 
quired all the energy of Coligny to effect it. His 
first step was to have the Prince of Cond6 acknow- 
ledged for their general, and himself as his lieute- 
nant, for hitherto they could not be called troops 
who had followed them, but well-wiaheis and 
volunteers, who had taken the fleld, thinking that 
one battle would decide tlieir differences. Other 
ordinances were made for introducing order into 
the army; one principally for preventing every 
kind of excess and immorality— an order necessar}- 
on the ground of consistency, as they had taken 
arms for the defence of their religion. He also 
appointed chaplains to the different divisions, and 
succeeded in establishing great regularity and 
decorum.* An edict, compelling all suspected 
Huguenots to leave Paris, also contributed to 
swell their numbers. f 

The Protestants, besides the mission to Germany 
for help, had sent the Yidame of Chartres^ and. 
Briquemaut to England, to treat with the Queen 
Elizabeth for assistance. It is not necessary here 
to inquire into the probable motives of that queen's 
actions ; she may have been moved by the appeal 
to her compassion on behalf of the Huguenots ; or 
her feelings may have been made subservient to her 
political views. The loss of Calais was recent : it 
was a woimd to the national pride ; and the oppor- 
tunity of putting English garrisons into Rouen, 
Havre, and Dieppe, seemed to hold out a prospect 
of ultimately obtaining an equivalent. She sent 
six thousand men to the Protestants, and was to 
hold those three towns as a security for tlie surren- 
der of Calais.} 

This conduct on the part of the Protestants 
appeared so unnatural in the eyes of the queen- 
mother (who, though not a native of France, was 
ver}' desirous of maintaining the national honour), 
that she completely changed her opinion of the 
Huguenot party ; and, being very much incensed 
against Conde for publishing her letters to him, as 
well as for ficilitating the introduction of foreign 
armies into the kingdom, she threw the whole 
weight of her influence into the scale of the Tri- 
umvirate. 

But if the Huguenots are blameable for eallini^ 
for assistance from abroad, their enemies are equally 
ao; for the conditions which the pope and the 
King of Spain imposed upon the CaUiolics were 
quite as degrading to the dignity of a great kin^- 
dom ; and the demand of the Duke of Savoy was 
exactly parallel to that of Elizabeth, being the 
cession of Turin, which the treaty of Cateau-Cam- 
bresis had ceded to France* 

At the close of June the contending parties took 
the fleld : their forces were nearly equal, each bar- 
ing about ten thousand men. Cond6 and Coligny 
left Orleans, to attack Paris and deliver the kuig ; 
the Triumvirs at the same time set out from Paris, 
to besiege the Huguenots in Orleans. Their forces 
thus coming in contact, an engagement was on the 
verge of taking place, when the queen-mother pro- 
posed an interview with the Prince of Cond^ pro- 
bably in consequence of his overtures, for several 



• Vie de Coligny, p. 249. 

t Dated 26th May, 1568. Mem. de Conde, vol. iii. p. 462. 

i John do Ferri^res. Lord of Maligny; he sacceeded his 
cousin, Francis of Vondome, in tlint office. 

§ Davila, liv. 8. p. £36. Brulnrt, in his Joiinud, observes 
on this transaction, wUa des effbcts de}a noweile religion ! 
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letters had passed between them.* The queen 
was accompanied by the King of Navarre; the 
prince by Coligny. The conference was held at 
Toury, a small town in the Orleannais ; and the 
racorts were regulated by mntual consent, even 
to the number of paces which should separate 
them ; lest, from words, they should proceed to 
reproaches, and thence to Tiolence. But the gen- 
tlemen of the escorts had not been long in presence, 
when they recognised their relations and friends in 
the opposite ranks: they obtained permission of 
their commanders to approach, and rushing into 
each other's arms, they Towed reciprocally to pro- 
mote pacific measures and sentiments.f 

The conference lasted two hours, when the par- 
ties separated without coming to any conclusion : 
Cond^ persisted in demanding the dismissal of 
the TriumTirs, and the execution of the edict of 
January ; the King of Navarre was decidedly 
averse to both measures. Some other unsuccess- 
ful attempts at negociation followed. At length a 
secretary of state went in the king's name, and 
commanded the Prince of Cond^ to lay down his 
arms, restore the towns he had taken, and dismiss 
his troops, promising that the Triumvirs should 
immediately quit the court, and that no one should 
be molested for having taken arms, or on account of 
religion. J 

Cond£ and Coligny were too shrewd to fall into 
such a snare : they were satisfied that when once 
they had deposed their arms, the Triumvirs would 
overwhelm them with their power ; and they re- 
fused to enter into any negociation, imless the 
constable. Guise, and Saint Andr6 withdrew from 
the court and the camp.§ The queen persuaded 
them to retire to some distance, and a second con- 
ference took place at Talsy. Conde was desirous 
of knowing the queen's real intentions concerning 
the Protestants, and inquired if they were to be 
allowed the free exercise of their religion. Cathe- 
rine's answer astonished him : for, notwithstanding 
she had given them great encouragement; had 
promoted the publication of the edict in their 
&vour ; and, in addition, had called upon them to 
preserve her and her son from the power of the 
TriumvirSt she did not scruple to say, ** That, con- 
■idering the constitution of the kingdom, no solid 
peace could be expected in France, so long as any 
other religion than the Roman was wished to be 
established: that the edict of January had been 
the signal for all the troubles: that edict must 
therefore be abolished, and the Huguenots be con- 
tented with the internal and private exercise of 
their religion." Upon this Coligny replied, ** That, 
withont the edict of January, there was no safety 
for them in France, they had therefore only to 
choose between death and exile ; that they would 
prefer quitting their country, to remaining in it at 
the mercy of butchers, and they would voluntarily 
exile themselves, if they had the king's permis- 
sion." The Prince of Cond6 expressed similar 
sentiments. {( # 

Catherine had employed Montluc Bishop of Ya- 
lezkce to bring round the Huguenot chie& to this 
mray of thinking, or at least to induce them to make 
this offer. That prelate, addressing the prince, 

* Mem. de Conde, vol. ill. p. 481, el teq. 

f Davila, iiv. 3. I^ Noue, p. 556. De Thou, liv. 30. 

fDe Then, liv. 30. p. 3 14. 
Hem. de Cond^, vol. iii. p. 512. 
I Ibid..Tiil. iv.p. 15. 



said, ''The queen wishes to serve you, but you 
must have appearances on your side ; propose to 
leave the kingdom, as a means of preserving peace, 
provided the Triumvirs will retire from the court : 
they will not do so, and you will throw the odium 
of Uie war upon your enemies, and give the queen 
an opportunity of joining your party." The queen 
pretended siuprise on hearing such a proposition, 
and led the prince and the admiral to repeat their 
declarations, by seeming to doubt the possibility of 
their carrying it into effect; she afterwards told 
them, that, as it was the only remedy for their 
troubles, she accepted their offer : " It wiU be," 
said she, " only for a time, and during the interval 
we must hope the public mind will be assuaged. 
I do not even renounce your services ; and I flat- 
ter myself, that if any ill-intentioned persons 
should wish to create a disturbance during your 
absence, I should always find you disposed to help 
the state. We will confine ourselves to this pre- 
liminary to-day ; to-morrow we will settle every- 
thing."* 

The Protestants had been drawn on by the 
queen's address so far that they could not retract ; 
but they soon perceived the dreadful consequences 
which would result from such a measure. The 
whole army murmured, and loudly complained of 
the issue of the negociation. What would become 
of them when they were no longer able to defend 
themselves ? when they should have given up the 
towns which now afforded them refuge t and when 
their leaders should have abandoned themi On 
the following morning, when the prince returned 
to the conference, the queen expected that every- 
thing would succeed, and that the affair would be 
completed.f But Cond6 began by making com- 
plaints of the Triumvirs, of whose bad faith he had 
been apprised by an intercepted letter, in which 
they boasted of their intention of deceiving him. 
The queen wished to reply, but her voice was lost 
in the confusion which took place. The prince's 
friends called upon him to retire, as his person was 
not safe, for the diuration of the interview not being 
fixed, the Triumvirs were jfree to return when they 
pleased. Everything was then in the greatest 
disorder. The queen made a fruitless attempt to 
restrain the prince, who was carried off by his 
firiends. They took horse immediately, and set 
out for Orleans, determined to break off all nego- 
ciation. ;( 

The conference being thus broken off at the 
moment when the treaty was expected to be con- 
cluded, created a great excitement in both parties. 
The queen-mother was blamed for not having made 
sure of Cond6 and Coligny, which she might easily 
have done, as she had guards round her person, 
and the prince had none. For though the prince's 
escort was at no greater distance than that which 
accompanied her, it was evident that while the two 
escorts were fighting, the Protestant chiefs might 
easily have been carried off.§ 

The discontent which had displayed itself in the 
Huguenot army, on hearing of the preliminaries of 

• La None, p. 560. Davila, liv. 3. p. 324. De Thon, 
liv. 30. 

t Catherise was so confident of succefu. that she wrote a 
letter to the parliament of Paris, stating that peace was 
agreed upon. — Mem. de Condi, vol. iii* P« ft08, 

I Mem. de Conde, vol. iii. p. 540. Davila, liv. 3. p. 229.— 
Discovrs des Moyenx qmi le P. de Condi a tenus pour pacifier 
let trovbleg, Sfc. Printed in Mem. de Conde, vol. iv. 

$ Vie de Coligny, p. 263. 
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the treaty, was efiaced by the joy which waa testi- 
fied by the troops on the arrival of the prince, and 
the rupture of the conference. The soldiers 
loudly called out for attacking the enemy directly, 
before the Triumvirs should have resumed their 
places in the royal army. The troops marched for 
that purpose, but their guides misled them : they 
lost time, and on arriving before the royal camp, 
they found the Triumvirs prepared to receive 
them. ♦ 

During the late conferences the King of Navarre 
had received in trust the town of Beaugency ; but 
he refused to restore it when tlicy were broken 
off. The Prince of Cond6 was indignant at such 
conduct, and when he found it useless to attack 
the royal army, he directed his forces against that 
place, and took it, after a very vigorous resistance 
on tlie part of the Catholics : the town was given 
up to plunder.f The soldiers behaved in the 
assault as if there had been a premium for him 
who should do the worst. Coligny himself had 
predicted great disorders, when somebody praised 
the decorum and good morals of his army. " This 
discipline,*' said he, " is a fine thing, so long as it 
lasts ; but I am afraid lest these folks should lose 
their goodness all at once. I have commanded 
the infantry, and know them: they often make 
out the old saying — A young hermit^ and an old 
deviV* X The sack of Beaugency served as an 
excuse fbr still greater cruelties, which M'ere ex- 
ercised by the Catholics on retaking several places. 
The carnage in the towns, and conflagrations in 
the country, where chateaux were delivered to the 
flames, were the first results of the war between 
the Catholics and Protestants. § The picture of 
France at this time is the most melancholy that 
can be imagined. Where the Huguenots had the 
advantage they destroyed altars and images ; while 
the Catholics burned all the Bibles they could 
seize. II There was no security, no asylum against 
violence : the faith of treaties and the sanctity of 
oaths were both set at nought. Tortures, contrived 
with care for delaying death, and increasing the 
duration of pain, were inflicted on persons who 
had surrendered upon capitulation. Husbands 
and fathers were poignarded in the arms of their 
wives and daughters, who were then violated in 
the sight of the dying men. Women and children 
were treated with brutality that defies description. 
Aged magistrates, the victims of an unbridled rage, 
were insulted after death by the populace, who 
dragged their yet palpitating entrails through the 
streets, and even ate of their flesh. This account 
is drawn out by a Catholic writer,1[ who informs us 
that ** these excesses arose from the Calvinists not 
respecting the relics, images, and other objects of 
the Catholic worship, which caused tlie priests to 
thunder against the criminals from their pulpits ; 
the zeal of the priests became madness and rage in 
the people, and the leaders lamented the abominable 
excesses, which they were unable to put a stop to.'* 
When fanaticism pervades a people, there will 

• La Noue, p. 566. 

i Davila, liv. 3. p. 234. 

t La Noue, p. 575. 

§ The detail of thrs<^ violences wonld bo too voluminous 
to insort here; geveral books of De Thou's history ar« 
almost exclusively devoted to the subject. The province of 
Maine was remarkable for the dreadful scenes which oc- 
cumvl. Renouard, Hist du Maine, vol. ii. p. 47. 

n Hist, dn Gonnile de Trent, p. 629. 

il The Abbe Anquetil in Esprit de Jjigue, vol. i. pp. 161—4. 



naturally be excesses on both sides ; for revenge 
will operate as forcibly as bigotry. But it is not 
right to attribute these violences to the destruction 
of a few images and reliquaries ; for it has been 
admitted by many persons, and among others by 
Brantome, whose revenue was derived from the 
church, "that the war had enriched France by 
bringing considerable treasures into circulation, 
which before had served no purpose whatever." * 

The outrages committed by the contending 
parties in the central and western parts of France 
were outdone by the conduct of the generals who 
commanded in Languedoc, Provence, the Lyon- 
nais, &c. Moutluc was the leader of the Catholics, 
and Des Adrets of the Huguenots : they emulated 
each other in cruelty, and tried which could do the 
most, t 

Blaise de Montluc in his memoirs relates, with 
great sang>froid, the cruelties which he had prac- 
tised on the heretics. " I procured," says he, " twr 
executioners, who were called my lacqueys, be- 
cause they were so much with me."{ He candidly 
avows, that his chief object was to injive the 
sectarians ; that he would have destroyed them to a 
man ; and that he felt against them a hatred and 
rage which carried him beyond himself, and made 
him use not only rigour, but cruelty. § 

Beaumont, Baron des Adrets, his rival, was of 
great service to the Protestants by his activity : he 
overran all the south of France, and the pope had 
great fears lest he should march into Italy, and 
attack Rome. He was very furious, and possessed 
courage in a great degree ; and, on account of his 
cruel disposition, was more formidable than any of 
his contemporaries. His treatment of the Catholic 
garrison of Montbrison shows the most dreadful 
brutality : jj he amused himself by making his 
prisoners leap from the top of a very high tower. 
One of them, having advanced a second time to the 
edge of the precipice, made a halt. " What I do 
you take twice to do it 1*' exclaimed the baron. 
The unfortunate man answered without hesita- 
tion — '* I will give you ten times to do it in." 
His readiness obtained bun a pardon, which 
perhaps was the only occasion tliat Des Adrets 
ever exercised any mild feeling. H He killed and 
laid waste with a barbarity which made his ofBcen 
shudder, and drew forth an admonition from 
Calvin, and a reproof from the admiral. De 
Thou says that '* he saw him very old at Grenoble, 
but in an old age still robust and vigorous : he 
had a ferocious look, an aquiline nose, a face lean 
and bony, and marked with spots of black blood, 
as Sylla has been represented to us. In every 
other respect he had the appearance of a complete 
warrior." ♦♦ 

The Protestantism professed at the time by this 
monster has become the groundwork of an argu- 
ment, showing that religious considerations hatl 
no place among the motives of Catherine de 
Medicis, whenever she displayed the cruelty of her 



• Vol, \iii. p. 219. (Vie de Chatillon.) 

i Brantome, vol. vii. p. 279. Bayle. art. Beaunumt. 

1 Montluc, liv. 5, vol. iii. p. 87. 

I Ibid. liv. 4. vol. ii. p. 468. 

II Montbrison was taken by Des Adrets 16tli July, 1562. 
II D'Aubi|pu», vol. 1. p. 147. De Thou. liv. 31. 

— Mein.de la Vie de J.A.de Thtm, p. 10. This work was 
first published with aprcfiioe by Ri^ult' softumed a:» Xa lead 
to the supposition that he was the author ; but it is generally 
thought that De Thou himself wrote the memoir. 
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policy. ** Catherine took upon herself to prove, 
that the difference of ^vorship was not considered 
in her calculations. Was it not she, in fact, who 
about the same time had the Catholics massacred 
by the Protestant bands of the ferocious Baron des 
Adretst"* 

Maiubourg, whose testimony on this occasion 
is unquestionable, states that he blindly threw 
himself into the Huf^uenot party, to revenge him- 
self on the Duke of Guise, who had offended him ; 
and the queen, wishing to injure that family, wrote 
to Des Adrets« exhorting him to destroy Guise's 
authority in Dauphiuy by any means whatever, 
even by the help of the Huguenots, and promising 
him her protection and authority, f 

But it vras not necessary to know his motives 
for making a profession of Protestantism, for his 
conduct showed that he had no religion whatever. 
We leam, from the Abb^ Caveyrac, } **that he 
returned sincerely to God and his king :" but not 
without his resentments being again called into 
action ; for his cruelty excited such horror, that 
the Prince of Coud6 sent Soubise to supersede 
him in the government of Lyons, which made him 
renounce the Protestant religion, and return to 
the Catholic church. { 

The Protestants afterwards experienced the 
effects of the cruel example which he set his chil- 
dren. **He taught them," says Brantome, "to 
be like himself, and to bathe themselves in blood. 
His eldest son did not spare it at the St. Bar- 
tholomew, and died at the siege of Bochelle, with 
remorse for the quantity he had shed.'* || 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Hostilities be^R^eeIl the Catholics and Hagncnota — Sieges of 
BoarRcv Aad Roueo-^Death of the King of Navarre — Bat- 
tie ct Dreox — Sieges of Orleans and Caen. 

Notwithstanding the ill-will which followed the 
rupture of the late negociations, the queen con- 
tinued her efforts to bring Conde to an accommo- 
dation, to persuade him to make some attempt at 
conciliation. She informed him, that the council 
was determined to pursue the heretics with the 
utmost rigour ; and that the king would put him- 
self at the head of the forces, on the arrival of some 
foreign troops which he expected, and which 
would enable him to suppress the revolt. The 
parliament of Paris gave a decree, authorising all 
persons to take arms and fall upon the Huguenots, 
wherever they could meet with them. IT And lest 
anything should be wanting to frighten the Pro- 
testants, letters-patent were issued,** declaring 
rebels idl those who had taken arms ; it showed 
that they were guilty of lese majesty, and as such 
condemned them all to death, coniLscate d their 
property, and declared them and their posterity for 

* Fram tho EMU Paris newspaper of Srd September, 
ists. The ardelo ttoax which thb la extracted is upon the 
Smimt Bartholomew which occurred in 1&78: the cruelties 
Mdiaed by D«s Adrets were in 156S, and yet tho writer 
does not srmple to say about the tame ti$M. 

t Hist, dn Culvhiismc. liv. 4. 

i la a BotA to his Apology for Louis XIV. p. 7, 

I IfitftdaCalvinlsmep liv. 4. 

1 Brantome, voL viL p. SSO. 

% Dated soth June, U6S. 

•• Dated tOth Joly. 



ever unfit for all employs, honours, and dignities. 
To avoid the consequences which might ha\e fol- 
lowed, had all hope of peace been extinguished, 
the Prince of Conde was excepted in this edict, on 
the ground of his being a prisoner in the hands of 
the rebels.* 

Considerable reinforcements of Swiss and Ger- 
mans arrived to join the royal array, while the 
confederates had the mortification of observing 
tlieir forces gradually diminish ; and as the towns, 
which had declared for them, were very widely 
situated from each other, it frequently happened, 
that, before Coligny could assist any place that was 
attacked, it was taken. In that manner the 
greater part of Normandy was recovered by the 
Catholics. t But these reverses, alarming as they 
were, did not cause so much imeasiness to Coligny, 
as the attempts and intrigues of the King of 
Navarre, to win over the Prince of Cond6 : his 
fears, however, on that subject were groundless, 
for Cond6 assured the admiral that he would make 
no arrangement without consulting him ; and, to 
prove his sincerity, he informed him fully of every 
proposal which was made.t 

The Triumvirs proposed to attack Orleans, and 
finish the war by the capture of Cond6 and Coligny, 
who made that town their residence ; they, on the 
other hand, considering their reputation attached 
to the preservation of that city, took every mea- 
sure for its defence. The King of Navarre then 
turned his attention to Bourges, which was de- 
fended by a much smaller garrison. Cond6 
exerted himself to relieve the place, but his force 
was not sufficient to break through the enemy's 
lines : Coligny, with his division, then hovered 
about the besiegers, and attacked such parties as 
were detached from the main body. 

He despatched messengers, at the same time, to 
urge the return of many gentlemen, who had 
quitted him only from the dislike they had to re- 
maining in arms without coming to an engagement. 
As they were dispersed through the difierent pro- 
vinces, it was a work of time ; and Coligny sent 
word to the commander of the town, to hold out 
as long as possible, as there would be assistance 
ere long» But Bourges was taken before the relief 
could arrive. § 

A circumstance occurred during this siege, 
which is highly characteristic of the violence of 
these times. Among the different convoys which 
Coligny attacked, was a considerable one, com- 
manded by a particular friend of Guise, named 
Chon. He, observing the admiral approach, called 
out to him, that he should be delighted to engage 
with him in single combat. Coligny's purpose 
not being to fight a duel, but to perform his duty 
as a general, answered him by so brisk a charge, 
that his squadron was thrown into confusion. Chon 
did not lose sight of his object, which was very dis- 
cernible, for he called out to his men, ** Ah, 
cowards! is that what you promised met" Upon 
which two horsemen quitted the ranks, and tried 
to approach the admiral, who, perceiving their in- 
tention, gave orders to take them alive, if possible. 



• Hist du Goodie de Trente, p. 689. Mem. do Conde, vol. 
iii. p. 571. 

t Vie de Coligny, p. 9«5. 

1 Ibid. 

I Davila, liv. 3, p. 84S. Vie do Coligny. p. SS6. The 
eapitnlation, dated Slst August, 1562, is in the 3nl vol. cf 
Mem. de Conde. 
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They fought desperately : one of them fell, after 
killmg three of the admiral's men, preferring death 
to heing taken prisoner, although they called out 
to him that he should be spared. The other was 
taken after receiying sereral wounds. He was 
carefully guarded, while Coligny continued the 
fight with Chon, who was obliged to abandon his 
convoy, consisting of provisions and ammunition. 
The fight had scarcely finished, when some troops 
were seen in the distance coming to Chon's assist- 
ance, which induced him to return with them and 
again attack the Huguenots. But Coligny, observ- 
ing that their forces would be no longer equal, 
prudently resolved to set fire to all the plunder, 
which would prevent his retreat ; and, as soon as 
he was in safety, he examined his prisoner, upon 
the reproach which Chon had made him. At first 
he refused to give any information, but at length 
acknowledged that Chon had promised him and his 
companion a considerable reward, if they could 
kill the Admiral Coligny during the combat, and 
that they had been each furnished with a proof 
cuirass, and good arms. In a chivalrous age, the 
fact of challenging, and the desire of fighting such 
a commander as Coligny, has nothing repreheusible 
in it, rather the reverse ; but the assassina, who 
were hired on this occasion, show that something 
more than honourable fighting was Intended. As 
Chon would not give any explanation of the afiPair, 
the original instigator could never be discovered.* 

Bourges being taken, the project of attacking 
Orleans was revived, but the queen-mother was op- 
posed to it : she would not consent to a measure, 
which, if successful, would have given the Trium- 
virs too much infiuence : she recommended the 
siege of Rouen, and founded her argument on the 
fear of the English again establishing themselves 
in Normandy. t Her representationa were backed 
by the appeals of the Parisians, who promised the 
king a present of two hundred thousand crowns, if 
he would drive the Huguenot garrison from Rouen, 
as they sufiered nothing to go up the river.^ Such 
weighty considerations could not be overlooked. 
It was with difficulty the English had been de- 
prived of Calais, and already their troops were 
in Havre-de Grace, to makeup for that loss : again, 
the blockade of the river might cause a disturbance 
in Paris : the royal army, in consequence, marched 
into Normandy, and commenced the siege of Rouen 
at the end of September. 

The town was commanded by Count Montgo- 
mery, the same who had unfortunately killed Henry 
II. in a tournament. He was an excellent officer, 
very courageous, and capable of turning to his ad- 
vantage the most untoward events : satisfied that 
he could expect no quarter, he resolved to make 
the place his grave, and displayed an inexhaustible 
stock of inventions for repellhig the enemy. § As 
the Protestants had warning of this siege, the gar- 
rison had received a reinforcement of two thousand 
English, twelve hundred choice infantry from 
Condi's army, four squadrons of horse, and one 
hundred gentlemen, who volunteered to perish in 

• Vie do Coligny, p. 267. 

t Davila, liv. 8, p. 84fi. De Thoa, liv. S3. Mem. de Conde. 
vol. ill. Queen Elixabeth made a treaty with Conde, by 
which she engaged to assist the Huguenots against the Guises. 
Her dbposition for securing an equivalent made this treaty a 
subject of uneasiness to Catherine. The treaty is dated 20th 
Sept. 1562. 

Vic de Coligny, p. 269. 
Ibid., p. 871. 
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the defence of the town.* The King of Nayarre 
commanded the besieging army. 

The place was vigoroudy attacked, and as obsti- 
nately defended. The queen, who was in the 
camp, several times siunmoned the inhabitants 
to surrender. The parliament had been remoTed 
to Louviers, and the principal citizens had quitted 
the city before the siege ; and those who remained 
were very determined, being infiuenced by their 
ministers, who were personally interested in hold- 
ing out to the last extremity, as the principal 
condition required by the queen was their banish- 
ment. Instead of submitting, they replied that 
they were faithful servants of their king, but that 
they would not submit to the Guises: they de- 
manded the fi-ee exercise of their religion ; and — 
asked to negociate in the name of their whole party 
an honour which was not allowed them, notwith- 
standing a great wish on the queen's part to save 
the town from plunder.f 

This obstinacy, on the part of the besieged, irri- 
tated the assailants, who redoubled their attacks. 
A breach was no sooner made than the active 
Montgomery threw up an intrenchment behind it, 
losing no opportunity for prolonging the defence, 
as he knew that Cond£ would endeavour to assist 
him. A second assault was given on the 26th of 
October, when Guise led his men to the attack 
after a spirited harangue, the efiect of which he 
heightened by a display of great personal bravery. 
The explosion of a mine contributed to the success 
of the attack, which soon gave the Catholics pos- 
session of the town.} 

Montgomery had only time to leap into a galley, 
which was in the port, and by the promise of libertj, 
he induced the galley-slaves io row so well, that 
they got out to sea, although they had to pass a 
chain which was placed a few leagues below, to 
prevent the English sending any assistance up the 
river,} 

Rouen, thus taken by storm, suffered all the 
horrors of pillage during three days. It is said, 
that when Guise beheld the result of his attack, 
while he was yet upon the ramparts, he recom- 
mended three things to his followers : to respect 
the honour of the women ; to spare the lives of 
such good Catholics as had remained in the town 
from necessity; and to show no mercy to the 
English, the ancient enemies of France. J| 

The parliament of Rouen resumed its functions 
when the siege was over, and gave the weight of 
its authority to tlie punishments inflicted on the 
rebellious Huguenots. Several citizens and mi- 
nisters, who had escaped the massacre, were put 
to death.lf Among those who sufi^ered was 
Augustin Marloratus, who had been conspicuous 
at the conference of Poissy: he was hanged in 
front of the cathedral. The constable and his 
son Moutberon were so unfeeling as to insult the 
venerable minister when conducted to the place of 
execution. The Protestants at Orleans exercised 
reprisals on some prisoners : they hanged the 
Abb6 Gastines, and Sapin, one of the presidents 
of the parliament of Paris.* ♦ Such measures are 

* Davila, liv. S. p. 2b0. 

f Mom. de Conde, vol. ii. p. 9s, and vol. iv. pp. 4&, 46. 

I Dai-ila. liv. 3, p. 258. 

f Vie de Coligny. p. 271. Brantome. vol. viii. p. 262. De 
Tliou, liv. 33. 

II Brantome, vol. viii. p. 101. (Vlede Guiw.) 
i[ Journal de Brulart Beza, liv. 8. 

•• D'Aubignc, vol. i. p. 159, Mem. de Conde, vol. ii. p. 
lOS. 
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greatly to be deplored, yet unhappily are of too fre- 
quent occurrence in civil wars. 

The taking of this important town cost the 
King of Navarre his life. He had behaved with 
the greatest courage throughout the siege, not 
sparing himself any more than the meanest soldier : 
he had tried to eclipse, if possible, the prowess of 
the Duke of Guise.* On the day before the final 
assault, he went into the trenches to observe the 
town, when a discharge of musketry struck him 
in the shoulder. At first the surgeons thought 
lightly of the wound, and he had a great wish to 
make a triumphal entry into the conquered city ; 
but symptoms of danger were soon evident, and 
he expressed a desire to be transported to St. 
3iaur, a village near Paris. He did not live to 
reach that place, but died at Andelys, the seven- 
teenth of November, 1562, in the forty-fourth 
year of his age.f All writers who have given his 
character, describe him as deficient in every 
princely quality, except personal bravery : he was 
ambitious, without possessing foresight, or a capa- 
city for seizing on the noble part which fortune 
seemed to have destined for him. He might have 
been the head of a powerful party, but became the 
tool of intriguing persons : he thought himself the 
Duke of Guise's equal, while he was no more than 
hia slave. Yoltaire says of him^ — *< Anthony of 
Bourbon, father of the firmest and most Intrepid 
of men, was the weakest and least decided. He 
was always so wavering in his Catholicism, that 
it is doubted in which religion he died. He bore 
arms against the Protestants, whom he loved ; and 
cerved Catherine' of Medicis, whom he detested, 
and the party of the Guises, who oppressed him." 
Brantome states, **That he died, regretting his 
change of religion, being resolved to help the 
protestants more than ever, if he had lived ; and 
that he sent word to that effect to the prince his 
brother.*' § His death deprived the Triumvirs of 
the influence of his name ; but they had so firmly 
established their power, that the loss of it was of 
no importance. 

Guise having obtained a great accession of glory 
by the success of his attack on Rouen, the queen's 
anxiety and uneasiness were again excited: she 
bad recourse to her favourite plan of sowing dis- 
sensions ; and, to check his growing ascendancy, 
'she would again have consented to protect the 
Huguenots. She attempted to create a dispute 
between Guise and Montmorency, by recommend- 
ing the immediate siege of Havre ; a measure 
which she was sure was contrary to the duke's 
intentions.lj But the constable was proof against 
her insidious flattery : he perceived her object, 
and was only the more willing to second the 
measures which Guise might recommend. Her 

* Bmntome. vol. viU. p. 271. (Vie de A.de Bomhon.") 

t Darila. liv. 3, p. 260; but DeThou (liv. 33) says he was 
ibrty-two yean of age. 

I In a note to the Henriade. 

i Bnntome, toI. viii. p. 878. ItisatseTted by d'Aubigni, 
that he refused to Usteu to a Dominican, who wished to eon- 
fcss him, bat deelared his attachment to the refonned reli- 
pon. — Hut. Univ. vol. i. p. 158. See also Beza, Hist. 
Ecdes^; and Particitiaritex de la mort du Boy de Naearre, in 
the Mna. de Conde. vol. iv. 

I The letters of the Spanish ambassador (Mem. de 
Qmdi, Tol. it.) show that the Huguenots wished to establish 
themselves securely in Normandy, to be more ready to com- 
maaicate with England. Guise, therefore, would be de- 
sirons of attacking them in other parts, to draw away their 
forees. \ 



motives were equally discovered by the Duke of 
Guise, who, however, pretended not to have any 
suspicion : he opposed her proposal with the same 
earnestness of reasoning, wMch he would have 
used if he had not penetrated her views. He 
proved, that as Havre would certainly be assisted 
by the English, it was useless to attempt any- 
thing without a good fleet : he contended that the 
Huguenot force should be crushed in the difler- 
ent parts of France ; to effect which, they must 
attack and vanquish them, for otherwise they 
would always have ministers and preachings ; and 
concluded by showing that negociation was use- 
less, for any treaty would soon be broken by the 
Huguenots, if they had not what they asked for, 
and by the Catholics, if they were obliged to endure 
heresy any longer. It was then resolved to march 
upon Orleans.* 

On the other hand, Cond4 was in rather an em- 
barrassed state, for the only towns of importance 
which remained to his cause were Lyons and 
Orleans ; too remotely situated to assist each 
other. A strong body, which Count Duras was 
conducting to him, had been defeated and scat- 
tered ; and he trembled lest an army of Reitres, 
which had been raised in Germany, should be 
imable to escape Marshal St. Andr£, who watched 
that frontier with a very superior force. His 
anxiety was at length relieved by information, that 
La Bochefoucault had collected the remains of 
Duras' division, and was on his way to join him ; 
and that Andelot was near at hand with between 
seven and eight thousand men : he had conducted 
the German army, before mentioned, by circuit- 
ous routes, and had imdergone the greatest diffi- 
culties. A reinforcement, at such a time, and of 
such magnitude, made the Huguenots foi^et the 
loss of Rouen : they thought no more of the 
decree of the parliament against their chiefs, who 
were condemned to death as rebels ;t the greatest 
joy pervaded their ranks, and, thinking their forces 
quite a match for their enemies, they calculated on 
a victory if once they met. The Prince of Cond^ 
marched direct upon Paris, and fixed his head- 
quarters at Montrouge, from whence his troops 
pillaged the faubourgs on that side. This move- 
ment brought back the royal army to t)ie capital. ;[ 

The queen-mother was not at ease on seeing an 
army of Huguenots under the walls of Paris : she 
had recourse as usual to negociation, and sent 
proposals for peace, which she .would have been 
pleased to conclude upon, had it been in her 
power. The constable and Guise pretended to 
approve of them, because, by delaying the contest, 
they expected the arrival of Montluc, with five or 
six thousand men. Besides, they constantly kept 
at work on the fortifications, threw up intrench- 
ments in the fauboui^, and took every advantage 
of the time which Cond^ gave them. Cond£ and 
Coligny were aware that if the negociation did not 
succeed, the feiult they had committed was irre- 
parable ; but they hoih wished to terminate the 
war, and indulged in the hope of a new edict to 
confirm that of January.} 

When the queen sent her proposals, she re- 

• Vie de Coligny, p. 878. 

f Decree, dated 16th Nov. 1568. Mem. de Conde, vol. iv. 
p. 114. 

t Mem. de Tavannes. p. 267. Pasquier, voL iL p. 101. 
La None, p. 583. Davila. liv. 8. 

{ Vie de Coligny, p. 279. 
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marked ** That this time her terms were so reason- 
able, that she cuuld not conceive that they could 
be rejected." She offered to allow the public 
exercise of the reformed religion, in all places 
allowed by tlic edict of January, except Paris and 
Lyons, the seats of sovereign courts, and the 
frontier towns : the Prince of Coud£ wished it to 
be extended to the suburbs of all towns and the 
houses of nobles and gentlemen ; he also de- 
manded one of the king's brothers, and a member 
of the families of Guise and Montmorency, as 
hostages, which could not be granted. The dis- 
cussion was long ; but when the expected reinforce- 
ment had joined the royal army, the conferences 
were completely broken off.* 

The Protestant army was all this time suffering 
from the inclemencies of the season, while their 
,«opponents were quartered in the town. Condi 
had projected an attack on Paris by night ; but 
hearing of the arrival of some Spanish soldiers, 
and observing that an unusual stillness pervaded 
the city, he had suspicions of some design against 
himself, and on the tenth of December, very early 
in the morning, he set out for Normandy, with a 
view of joining some English forces whicr Queen 
Elizabeth had promised to send him, accompanied 
by a considerable sum of money for his uscp He 
was closely pursued by the royal army, and over- 
taken near Dreux, where he found it impossible to 
avoid giving battle.^ As a large body of troops 
had been left to protect Orleans from a surprise, 
there was a considerable difference in the force of 
the two armies : that of the royalists consisted of 
nineteen thousand infantry and two thousand 
cavalry ; the confederates had four thousand horse- 
men, and only six thousand infanti-y.} Mont- 
morency and St. Andr£ each commanded a divi- 
sion of the army, while Guise remained in reserve, 
the quiet spectator of a battle imprudently com- 
menced by the constable attacking Condi's divi- 
sion with only five hundred gentlemen. The 
prince received his charge with such resolution 
that the Catholics were thrown into complete 
disorder. The light cavalry, which came up to 
support the constable, was dispersed by Coligny. 
The veteran tried to rally his men : he led them a 
second time to the charge, but with no better 
success. Being wounded in the face, and thrown 
from his horse, he was presently surrounded and 
made a prisoner ; his third son, Gabriel de Mont- 
beron, was killed at his side about the same time. So 
much was the constable detested by the Huguenots, 
that two gentlemen, into whose hands he had 
iallen, consulted whether they ought not to put 
him to death ; but being joined by a person named 
Yesins, he persuaded them to abandon the idea of 
so shameful an act.jj 

The fight lasted altogether «even hours, during 
which time the advantage was constantly waver- 
ing; but at a moment when victory seemed to 
have declared for the Protestants, Guise, who had 
with difficulty restrained the ardour of his men, 
seized the opportunity of snatching the prize from 
the Prince of Conde. . At the head of the troops 
who formed the reserve, he rushed forward upon 



* D.ivila. liv. S. Journal dc Brulart, Dec. 156S. Dc 
Tliou, liv. 33. Mem. de Conde, toI. iv. pp. 144 to TIG. 
+ Bramnme, vol. \iii. p. 109. (^Vie de Cuw) 
I 19th Dec. 156S. 

$ Hi»t. dm DcraicTs Troubles, liv. 1. 
I Vic do Coligny. p. 271. 



the conquerors, exhausted by a long and bloody 
fight. " March '." said he to those around him, 
" March ! The victory is ours !'* ♦ The shock of 
fresh troops was irresistible ; the Prince of Condt', 
almost alone, fought amidst the Catholics, when 
his horse fell and delivered him into the hands of 
his enemies. Singular reverse of fortune! He 
had but just before considered his victory as certain 
on the capture of Montmorency ; and on the re- 
newal of the conflict he became a prisoner in the 
hands of Damville, Montmorency's second son. 

Directly Coligny perceived the battle was lost, 
he rode up to his brother Andelot, and urged him 
to lose no time in getting into Orleans with as 
many men as he could ; for he foresaw that the 
next operation of the enemy would be against that 
town. Coligny then retired behind a wood, to a 
village called Blainville, whither Guise followed 
him close, being determined if possible to annihi- 
late the Huguenot army, in spite of the recommend- 
ations of his friends, who wished him to be 
satisfied with his success. The fight was renewed 
with great obstinacy ; and unlike the battles of 
modem times, in which the cannon deals destruc- 
tion without being directed against particular 
persons, on this occasion the object aimed at was 
Coligny's life. Several of Guise's army had de- 
voted themselves to slay him, or perish. But the 
admiral's good fortune carried him through the 
dreadful day, while almost every one who aimed 
at assaulting his person was killed. One of them 
was dressed in Guise's armour, and called on 
Coligny to advance, and fight him. He dashed 
into the admiral's ranks in pursuit of his object, 
and was killed. So closely did this person re- 
semble Guise, that for some time it was thought 
the duke himself was killed. The esquire rode a 
remarkably fine charger of his master's, which 
deceived the Huguenots, f 

Among the slain was Marshal St. Andr£, who 
was taken prisoner, and afterwards murdered by a 
person who recognised him, and whom he had 
formerly injured. { Ts'ight at length put an end 
to the conflict ; when the admiral, observing his 
men dejected at the capture of the Prince of 
Cond^, availed himself of the darkness to retire, 
and thus avoid renewing the fight, which would 
have taken place had he slept there. About ei^^ht 
thousand men were killed on this occasion ; among 
others, La Brosse, a great favourite of Guise, and 
who had begun the massacre at Vassy : his son 
was killed by his side. § Guise remained roaster 
of the field, and attributed the victory to himself, 
although his loss was greater than that of the Pro- 
testants, in consequence of St. Andre's death. But 
he sent some standards to Paris, and report mag- 
nified his advantage, by announcing the death of 
Andelot, who not being seen anywhere was 
thought to be amoni? the slain. This being the 
first pitched battle in these wars, the greatest 
importance was attached to it. The first account, 
which ascribed the victory to the Huguenots, was 
soon carried to Paris. The queen on hearing it is 

* Brantome, vol. viii. p. US. 

t Beza., tn toe. Brantome. Disc. s«r la hflles retraiten. 

t There in Rome diflerencc in the aocoanti of tlic perron 
who killed St. Andre. Bmntomo calls him Aubigny; 
others Baubigne ; while, iu the life of Coligny, two Reitrn 
arc said to have killed him. Mczcray says it was Bobiniy* 
Mezieres, son of the town-clerk of Para. ViellexUle is 
very minute in his account of Uie Marshal's death. 
I {'Bexa, liv. 6. 
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said to have observed coolly, ** Well, then, we will 
pray to God in French ;" ♦ and when she received 
the subsequent accounts, she was far from express- 
ing any joy at the event. She could not see 
without fear the degree of honour to which it 
raised the Duke of Guise, who had no longer any 
rival to share his triumphs; and who wrote a 
letter, demanding tlie disposal of St. Andre's baton, 
in so arrogant a style, that the king, as well as his 
mother, were astonished, f 

Cond6 Avas treated with great kindness by Guise, 
who conducted him to his quarters : they supped 
together, and the prince accepted of the offer of 
half the duke's bed. % He was aftenrvards taken 
to court, where the queen-mother exerted herself 
to win him back from the Huguenot party; a 
task which offered some chances of success to her 
view, as, being removed from the counsels of the 
inflexible admiral, she thought he might be easily 
biassed. The kindness and attention he received 
from her on the occasion excited the disapproba- 
tion of the Spanish ambassador and many Ca- 
tholics. { 

The constable in the mean time was taken to 
Orleans, where he was attended by his niece, the 
Princess of Coud6, who used every persuasive 
means in her power to promote a reconciliation 
between that veteran and her husband. A pro- 
. posal was made for the exchange of the two 
[ captive generals ; but the royal army, vnth Guise 
at its head, did not require Montmorency, while 
the confederates stood in need of the Prince of 
Cond6. The queen would have promoted an 
accommodation, but she had no longer the power 
to oppose the ambition of the Duke of Guise. 

The Parisians prepared for conferring the ho- 
nours of a triumph on the defender of the faith, 
the conqueror of the heretics ; but he would not 
be diverted from his purpose by such useless 
homage, and without delay commenced the siege 
of Orleans. || His approaches to the town were 
effected with great difficulty, on account of the 
frequent sortin made by the garrison, in which he 
lost a great many men. As he could not expect 
the admiral would suffer him to get possession of 
the place without making an effort to relieve it, 
he fortified all the avenues to his camp, and made 
lines of circumvallation of unusual magnitude, 
accompanied with every precaution likely to annoy 
an enemy. IT 

The admiral was not surprised to see him take 
such careful measures, and, in order to keep him in 
constant expectation of an attack, he would not 
retire to any distance, but endeavoured to recruit 
his forces without quitting that province. He 
ne^er despaired of his cause ; and without loss of 
time he had himself proclaimed general of the 
confederate army. The ministers in all parts of 
France contributed to assist him, and kuo^ving 
how urgent the afiair was, they sent him men and 
money as quick as possible : this, with some 
assistance from England, made him as strong as 
he was before the battle. Still he did not think 
it prudent to attack Guise in his entrenchments ; 
a measure which he was also the less inclined to 

* Note to the 2Qd book of tho llcnria-lc. 
t Viencvillc, vol. v. p. 7. 

t Braatomc. vol. ^iii. p. 248. Mem. de Conde, vol. ii. p. 
116. 
{ Men. de Coode, vol. ii. p. 1S8. 
I Mh Feb. 15S3. 
f Vie de Coligny. p. 281. Davila, lir. S. 



take, as Andelot sent him word that he need 
entertain no fear on his account, for he hoped 
that at the cud of three montlis the duke would be 
no more advanced than he was at the beginning 
of the siege. ♦ 

As Coligny could confide in his brother's state- 
ment, and was also convinced that the season of 
the year, the numerous sorties of the garrison, and 
the incessant fatigue of a siege would greatly 
weaken Guise's force, he marched to meet the 
English troops in Normandy, thinking to return 
with greater force, and be able to raise the siege. 
But when he had got to some distance, he was 
deeply concerned to hear that a change had taken 
place in his brother's affairs ; and a letter from 
Guise to a friend being intercepted, he learned 
that one of the Faubourgs had been taken, and 
that Andelot had lost near six hundred men in 
defending it ; vnth many other untoward circum- 
stances. The letter concluded by stating, that 
Andelot could hardly keep the inhabitants from 
giving up the town, and that in four or five days 
he expected to be master of it, for he proposed to 
bombard the place two days successively, and 
then give a furious assault: as the fortifications 
were not very strong, he would probably have 
succeeded.f 

This news afflicted and perplexed the admiral. 
To return and attack the duke's camp with his 
forces when they were fatigued would be madness, 
as he had considered it impracticable while they 
were fresh : such a proceeding would ruin his 
army without helping his broUier. His enemies 
already exulted in his ruin, and it was given out, 
that if the two Chatillons could be taken it would 
only be necessary to execute the decree of the 
parliament, which condemned them to death as 
guilty of high treason. The aiUnirol, being re- 
solved to do something for his brother, went at 
once and laid siege to Caen, which was commanded 
by the Marquis d'Elbccuf, brother of Guise; pro- 
posing if he could get hold of him to make him a 
pledge for Andelot* s safety. J No time was to be 
lost; and, notwithstanding there was an armed 
force in the neighbourhood, the admiral would not 
make any lines, but at once attacked the to^vn, of 
which he had possession in two days, by the 
gates being opened to avoid on assault. The 
marquis retired to the castle ; but being quite 
inexperienced in the art of war, as well as those 
who were with him, his capture appeared a cer- 
tainty. Coligny consoled himself with the prospect 
of having him for a prisoner, when a courier 
arrived, and brought intelligence of the assassina- 
tion of the Duke of Guise, and the consequent 
safety of Orleans. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Assassinatioa of the Duke of Oaise. 

Thb Admiral Coligny is charged by tlic Roman 
Catholics with having excited the murderer to this 
terrible act ; and the enemies of the Reformation 

• Vie de Coligny, p. 2«2. 

f La Noue. p. &03. Viude Coligny, p. 282. Two letters 
written by the Duke of Guise to convey this intelligence are 
printni in Mem. de Conde, vol. iv. pp. 224 — 6, 

X Vie de Coligny p. 284. La None. p. 603 
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attempt to fix a stigma on the Proteitant religion 
when they allude to it : it demands, in consequence, 
a full and a candid inquiry'. That such a charge 
should he encouraged hy the house of Lorrain is 
not at all surprising : the members of that family 
knew the extent of the animosity which subsisted 
between the parties ; they might also be privy to 
the projected attempt upon Coligny's life, and 
would suppose that the common feelings of revenge 
were sufficient to excite him to it. Neither is it 
to be wondered at, that the principal Catholic 
>vriter8 have perpetuated the accusation ; for the 
baneful spirit of persecution, which afBicted so 
many countries at this period, would envenom the 
accounts, either written or verbal, which were 
given of every occurrence. Still less can we be 
astonished, that such calumnies should be readily 
adopted and promulgated among a multitude de- 
void of instruction, imbued with fanaticism, and 
inflamed with bigotry; they would never doubt 
an accusation against men whom they were taught, 
not only to hate, but to abominate. But the 
truth cannot be entirely concealed, and among the 
numerous writers who lived at this time, there are 
several who, by their great minuteness, have con- 
tributed to render justice to CoUgny's memory. 
Brantome is the most remarkable among them, 
and his evidence is of great importance : he was 
a great friend of Guise's ; he was an Abbe, and 
consequently his interests would never incline him 
to be favourable to the Huguenots ; and he was 
present on the occasion. 

It appears that, very soon after the battle of 
Dreux, a gentleman of Angoul^me, named John 
Poltrot de Mer6, arrived at the head-quarters of 
the Huguenot army, with a letter of introduction 
from Soubise, who commanded for that party in 
Lyons. Finding, on his arrival, that the Priuce 
of Cond£ was a prisoner, he addressed himself to 
the admiral, on whom the command had devolved. 
Coligny made several inquiries of him respecting 
tlie state of aifairs in tlie Lyonnaise ; when Poltrot 
shook his head, saying, ** That things did not go on 
very well there ; and, fearing lest the religion should 
be endangered, he was resolved to sacrifice him- 
self for it : that the Duke of Guise was its most 
dangerous enemy ; that he believed him to be 
brave, because everybody said so, but that after all, 
he was not more so than others ; and that, if he 
were so fortunate as to serve in an army engaged 
with him, he would find him out, if he were in the 
midst of fifty thousand men, and try his own 
courage against him." There was a considerable 
degree of temerity in this declaration, but as it did 
not ill become a young man of five and twenty to 
exhibit an ardent disposition, the admiral gave 
him encouragement ; he permitted liim to stay in 
his army, and made him a present of one himdred 
crowns, purposing to put his courage to the proof 
on the first opportunity.* 

When Coligny suddenly quitted the neighbour- 
hood of Orleans to hasten the arrival of some Eng- 
lish troops, there appeared no chance of an op- 
portunity for signalizing himself, and Poltrot 
proposed to pass into the duke's camp as a spy. 
His enthusiasm had become a gloomy fanaticism : 
he binned with a desire of displaying his zeal for 
the faith which he again professed, after several 
changes ; and no service which he could render it 
appeared equal to that of killing the most terrible 
• Vie de Coligny, p. M6. 



enemy of the Protestants. A resolution to 
sinate was very different from his first intention, 
which proceeded from a courageous principle ; bat 
the wretched man's mind was so bent upon it, 
that the enormity of the crime was lost sight o^ 
in the benefits which he contemplated it would 
effect. He again pretended an abjuration of the 
religion he washed to serve, and presented himself 
to GuJse, telling him, ** That, being convinced of 
the errors of the Huguenots, he had entirely re- 
nounced them ; and now wished to live in the 
good religion, and serve God and the king.*'* 

Changes of religion were so common at this 
period, that the duke had no suspicion of Foltrot's 
veracity ; and, as he was a man of family, and pos- 
sessed a good exterior, Guise received him with 
great kindness, ordered him an apartment, and in- 
vited him to dine with him.f But such affia-bility 
was unable to subdue the terrible design which 
occupied exclusively his gloomy imagination ; and 
an opportunity was all he now wanted for executing 
his purpose. 

An occasion soon presented itself :{ Guise, ac- 
companied by a few persons, was passing from the 
trenches to his head-quarters ; Poltrot, steady to 
his purpose, perceived his opportunity, and hastened 
forward. Somebody asked him where he was 
going, to which he answered, that he wished to 
announce the duke's arrival to the duchess — an ex- 
cuse which seemed plausible, as Guise had pre- 
viously intended sleeping in a tent, that he might 
better superintend some works.§ A hedge offered 
a suitable place for his murderous purpose, and 
he waited behind it, ready to fire on Guise as he 
passed. The dusk of the evening would have pre- 
vented his taking a good aim, but a white plume 
in the duke's hat served as a mark ; the pistol was 
loaded with three balls, which struck him on the 
left shoulder. The blow made him stagger, and 
he is reported to have said, " That was to be ex- 
pected ; but I think it will be nothing." || Those 
persons who were with him paid little attention to 
the assassin, in their earnestness to help the duke. 
They carried him to his quarters, where the best 
surgical aid was summoned, for the preservation 
of a life so valuable to his cause. The balls were 
declared to have been steeped in poison, and Guise 
prepared to quit this world. 

On his death -bed he displayed considerable re- 
gret at many of the circumstances of his violent, 
ambitious, and warlike life. His late repentance 
sensed only to inflict upon him the sharp pangs of 
remorse. The massacre of Yassy tormented his 
conscience, which could not be soothed by the 
praises of the priests, nor the admiration of the 
Parisians, who styled him the French Moses, and 
the modern Jehu. He accused himself of being 
the cause of tlie bloodshed which had accompanied 
the civil war, but repeatedly declared that the 
ma>isacre of Vassy was entirely accidental. IT He 

* Brantome, vol. viiL p. 123. 

t Ibid. 

t 16th Feb. 1&63. 

§ Vie de Coligny, p. 287. 

II Brantome. — llic dnkc's expression is reported differently 
by almost every writer, as to the words, but tliey all agree 
in the signification. 

^ The Bishop of Riez wrote an account of all th:it was ut- 
tered by Guiae after he was wounded. According to (he 
bishop he said to those around him. " Je vous prie croire 
quo I inconvenient advenu accux dc Vassy, est arlvrnu coutre 
ma volonte . . . J'ai ete deOendeur, nan agressour." — Mem. 
de Oonde, v(d. iv. p. 258. 
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is aaid to haye alluded to Coligny, when speaUng 
of the assassination : ** And you, too, I forgiye, who 
are the author ofit."* His wishes, which aU through 
his life had prompted him to the extermination of 
every heretic, had now changed ; and his dying 
advice to the queen was in favour of mild and 
tolerant measures.f After going strictly through 
all the duties prescrihed by his religion, he heaved 
his last sigh, on the eighth day from the assassina- 
tion. J The genius of civil war seemed to make a 
halt hefore his bier; the animated attacks upon 
Orleans entirely ceased ; and the animosity between 
the contending parties gave way to the renewal of 
negociations for a general reconciliation. 

In the mean time the assassin was arrested. 
Directly he had fired on the duke, he called out, 
*' Take him ! take him !'' and began running, as 
if in pursuit of some one ;§ but terror having seized 
upon his mind, he was unable to act with sufficient 
promptitude to make his escape. He wandered 
about all night, and when he thought himself ten 
leagues from the camp, the return of day showed 
him that he was still in the neighbourhood. When 
seized, he declared that he had committed the act 
solely by divine inspiration, and that he was so far 
from repenting of it, that he would do the same 
thing over again. || But violent tortures vrere in- 
flicted upon him, to draw out a confession of the 
names of those who were supposed to have excited 
him to such a crime. He accused Coligny, La 
Bochefoucault, Soubise, and the Viscount Aube- 
terre, of being his accomplices ; some accoimts 
include Beza in the charge. When particulars 
were demanded, he stated that he had received a 
present frx>m the admiral for the promises he had 
made. The criminal was examined in the pre- 
sence of the court, and made to sign a long con- 
fession implicating Coligny ; but it must be re- 
membered, that Catherine was very anxious to fix 
the stigma upon him for several reasons :1I she 
thought it would weaken the Huguenot cause, by 
diminishing their confidence in, and esteem for, 
their leader ; she anticipated a greater compliance 
with her views on Coligny's part, if he had such a 
charge hanging over him; and she feared that 
otherwise she might be suspected herself ; for, 
since the King of Navarre's death, she had been 
quite a slave to the ambition of Guise, and her 
complaints on the loss of her authority were gene- 
rally known.** Poltrot's confession was printed 
and widely circulated ; and orders were given to 
lose no time in executing the sentence of the 
parliament. 

When Coligny heard of what had occurred, and 
that the assassin accused him of complicity, he 
wrote to the queen, demanding a safe-conduct in 
order to be confronted with him.ff Such a request 
proves much, especially as his avowed enemies 
refused to grant it. If the court expected that 



• Brantomet^vol. viii. p. 120. 

t D'Aubigoe. vol. i. p. 180. Hist, da Concile de Trente, 
p. Wl. 

} Fiamci* afLorrain, Duke of Guise, died 24th Feb. 1563, 
af ed 44 y^sars. 

$ BTantooie, vol. vij\. p. 134. 

I Vie de Coligttv. p 293. 

^ Ibid., p. 288. 

*• Tbe queen subMquently said to Tavannes, " Ceux do 
Guyse ae vouloient faire Roys: je les en ay bien garde de 
vaat Orleans." — Mem. de' Tar>annes, p. 374. In another 
part. (p. 276,) he say* the queen was said to have consented 
to the employment of Poltrot. 

ft Vic de Ck>liguy. p. 288. 



Poltrot's confessions could have been substantiated, 
they would not have hurried his condemnation 
and execution, which was not only precipitate, but 
barbarous : his breasts were torn with hot pincers, 
and his body was torn asunder by four horses : to 
add to the cruelty of his sentence, he was com- 
pelled to undergo an examination after suffering 
the first part of it. * 

While he remained in prison, he had always 
varied in his confessions. Brantome says, f *< He 
confessed everything, and I spoke to him myself : 
he always admitted that Soubise and Aubeterre 
had excited and persuaded him to it, but, as to 
the admiral, he varied and contradicted himself 
very much in his examinations, when tortured, 
and at his death." It is certain that he retracted 
before the chief president de Thou, and acknow- 
ledged having made use of this means to retard his 
condemnation, and contrive eventual chances of 
escape : nor is this affected by his renewal of the 
charge on going to execution; for the hope of 
postponing the moment of such a dreadful punish- 
ment might still make him utter a calumny. 

Upon what, then, is the charge against Coligny 
founded! On the accusations of a wretch who 
had yielded to the impulses of fanaticism, without 
partaking of the strength which* that execrable 
feeling usually imparts ; who had arranged every- 
thing for his escape, and, failing in that, would 
hesitate at nothing calculated to procure a delay, 
or a commutation of his punishment. Poltrot 
alone is Coligny's accuser, and it has therefore 
been justly declared, that history should not hesi- 
tate to acquit him. % 

But the absence of proofs of guilt (especially in 
an affair which from its natiure would be shrouded 
in secrecy), although it may protect the accused 
before the laws, must be accompanied with a 
conviction that the charge was unfounded, or 
posterity will arraign the reputation of the indi- 
vidual. Here, then, the legal axiom is reversed, 
and it is our task to show that Coligny was inno- 
cent of this terrible crime. 

The principal points for and against him shall 
therefore be placed in array ; by which means, if 
the admiral's innocence be not entirely proved, at 
least the Improbability of his guilt will be made to 
appear. The arguments in support of the charge 
are as follows : — 

1. The great interest which Coligny had in the 
death of Guise at that particular time. His 
brother, whom he tenderly loved, and Orleans, the 
stronghold of his cause, were both on the eve of 
falling into his power. There seemed no other 
chance of relief for the Protestants ; and it was 
very difficult to persuade the nation, that an event 
so much to his advantage had occurred without his 
preparing it. 

2. The probability that Coligny would wish to 
revenge some attempts on his own life, parti- 
cularly that which was projected during the siege 
of Bourges. There is reason to suppose that 
Guise himself thought so, for, when he received 
the wound, he observed ** That it was to have been 
expected." § 

* Relation da la blessure. ice— Mem. de Conde, vol. iv. p. 
240. 

f Vol. viu p. 127. 

t I<acTctt>IIe, Hist, det Gverres de ReligUm, vol. ii. p. 133. 

( It i» related by Varillas and othon. that an attempt was 
made on the duke's life during the i»ie«e of Rouen, and the 
assassin is said to have acknowledged "Tiut he wished to 
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3. The present which Coliffny made to Poltrot : 
this is admitted to be a fact by almost every one, 
except Brantome, who gives a particular account 
of the purchase of a horse by Poltrot. He adds, 
** It was said, that the admiral had giTen him this 
money, but he was too wary to do such a thing : 
besides, Poltrot made no such avowal." * It must 
also be borne in mind, that, in this age, when a 
gentleman was obliged to serve without any re- 
muneration, there was nothing extraordinary in a 
commander's helping to equip him. 

4. The admissions of writers favourable to the 
Huguenots, particularly that of John de Serres, in 
his Commentaries, f which has been laid hold of 
by the Abb£ Anquetil, who makes thereon the 
following remarks : ;{ — " It appears from the nar- 
rative of Serres, that the admiral was acquainted 
with Poltrot's design against the Duke of Guise. 
He says, tliat Poltrot went to the admiral, charged 
with letters of recommendation from Soubise, and 
that he offered to join Guise's army as a spy, and 
even to kill the duke : that the admiral approved 
of tlie former proposal, and ridiculed the latter ; 
that he gave him at first twenty golden crowns, 
and afterwards a hundred, to purchase a horse. 
This manner of receiving the proposal of an as- 
sassination as if it were a joke, and afterwards 
giving money, without being informed of the way 
in which it was to be employed, does not tend to 
clear the admiral." 

This extract alone is sufficient to show what in- 
consistencies may be written by the supporters of 
a false accusation. The Abb^ states that the 
present ^vas for the purchase of a horse, and after- 
wards assumes that it was given without inquiring 
to what use it was destined. 

D'Aubign^ also admits, that Poltrot had pub- 
licly declared his intention of killing Guise, but 
that little attention was paid to him, for he was 
considered a madman. § But, whether he was 
believed or not in these declarations, it is scarcely 
possible that such a thing could be publicly talked 
of without reaching the ears of some of Guise's 
friends. Besides, Poltrot's proposal to become a 
spy is a reason for supposing that such persons 
were often employed at this period ; and if Coligny 
had entertained any thought of such an attempt, he 
was too prudent to suffer its becoming the gossip 
of his camp. 

5. An expression, which it is said the admiral 
would fi-equently repeat, declaring, " That he had 
nothing to do with it, nor would he have been its 
author on any account, but that his death had 
delivered the Protestant religion fi*om a dangerous 
enemy." Brantome observes thereon, j| "that 
many were surprised that he, who was usually so 
cool and sparing of his words, should continually 
allude to an event so long gone by." But Coligny 
could not forget that such a charge had not only 

deliver his religion from its -wont enemy." The foUoiring 
reply has been attributed toGaisc : " If your religion teaches 
you to kill one who has never injured you. miue. conformable 
to the gospel, orders me to pardon you." Such an expression 
is ridiculous in the mouth of so notorious a persecutor, the 
verv champion of bigotry ; and Mr. Ba^-le has blended a 
little sarcasm with his remarks upon it in his dictionary. — 
Art. Francis Duke of Guise. 

* Brantome, vol. viii. p. 123. 

t Commentariorum de statu religiouis ct reipublices in 
regno G.dliae, libri tres. 

1 Preface to Esprit de la lAgue, p. 67. 

I Hist. Univ. vol. i. p. 176. 

I Vol. viii. p. 180. 



been made, but was continually renewed ; for ths 
queen constantly excited the family to demand 
justice against him. His frequent allusion to the 
subject therefore amounts to nothing. 

6. An insinuation of Brantome's must also be 
added to the preceding articles. •' The admiral," 
says he, " was too keen to give Poltrot instructions 
or advice about it ; but he acted like the shepherd 
in the fable, who refused to tell the huntsmen 
where the stag had taken refuge, and at the same 
time pointed with his finger to the spot."* But it 
must be allowed that this observation is com- 
pletely at variance with his remarks in general. 

Except the foregoing, I cannot find any ai*gu- 
ment for maintaining the accusation : let the wit- 
nesses for the defence be now examined. 

1. Coligny's voyage to Normandy, and his attack 
upon Caen, are reasons for supposing he had no 
expectation of Guise's death. He would have 
remained in the neighbourhood of Orleans, to take 
advantage of the event, and not have been con- 
tented with the mere removal of a rival. Before 
he could with prudence approach, the treaty of 
peace was decided upon, very much against his 
wish. " This treaty," said he, " ruins more 
churches than the enemy's force could have de- 
stroyed in ten years."t Besides, if he had been 
nigh at hand, the murderer might have been 
sheltered from arrest ; the confessions would 
never have been extorted from him ; and it must 
be admitted that, in the absence of Poltrot's con- 
fession, the affair would assume a different aspect. 

2. His letter to the queen bears great testimony 
in his favour. It was written from Caeu, J and 
stated, that he feared nothing so much as the 
execution of Poltrot before the truth w-as ascer- 
tained. After reminding the queen of circum- 
stances which would indicate the improbability of 
his projecting such a crime, it expressed his anxiety 
lest the parliament should hasten the condemnation 
and execution of this prisoner, in order to fix a 
stigma upon him. He adds, " Do not think, how- 
ever, that I feel any regret for Guise's death ; for 
I consider it the best thing which could have 
happened to this kingdom, and to the church of 
God ; and particularly to me and my fiunily." A 
sentiment which no one would be very forward 
in avowing, who was conscious that the death in 
question had been effected by his contrivance or 
subornation. 

3. The demand of a safe-conduct, in order to be 
confronted with the prisoner, has already been 
mentioned : the refttsal is a decided proof of the 
queen's doubts respecting the truth of the accusa- 
tion ; while the haste of the parliament in execut- 
ing the sentence of the law, betrays a fear lest 
the assassin should make known the means re- 
sorted to for modelling his confession. } His death 
prevented all corroboration ; the thing to be desired 
above all others, where justice is the aim, and 
truth the object of a judicial inquiry. 

4. Among the different means made \i9e of to 
repel the charge arising from this assassination, 
«• it was verified" says Brantome,|| " that the 

• Vol. viii. p. 1«2. 

f Hist, du Concile deTrente. p. 674. Davila, liv. 3, p. 306. 

X 12 March, 1563. It is to bo found in the Memoiis of 
Conde. 

(It was considored generally, at the time, that Poltrot 
had been promised a pardon, if hui instigator oould be brought 
to justice. — Vie de Coligny, p. 893. 

I Vol. viii p. 180. 
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admiral had sent word to Guise some days before, 
to take care of himself, for there was a mau hired 
to murder him." I rather doubt of this information 
having been sent, as it is completely at variance 
with every received account, and is moreover im- 
probable, as no measures of precaution were 
adopted. Coligny, it is true, might have sent such 
intelligence, and the letter miss its destination. 
But whether Brantome's account be true or false, 
the bare mention of such a circumstance, by one 
so devoted to the House of Lorrain, and in a great 
measure dependent on tliat family, is a proof that 
he had not the least idea of tlie admiral's guilt. 

5. In the nan-ative which precedes, notice has 
been taken of Brantome's account of the contra- 
dictory nature of Foltrot's confessions ; the same 
^rriter gives positive testimony in favour of the 
admiral in another place.* ** The admiral who was 
suspected of it (the deatli of Guise) was not so 
guilty as was thought. Others were far more cri- 
minal, who never suffered anything ou that 
account ; but this great captain was obliged to pay 
the reckoning for all the others, and the young 
duke used to say, that be alone was worthy of his 
hatred and his vengeance." 

6. The general tenor of Coligny's life may be 
fiiirly brought forward to show the improbability of. 
his becoming the employer of an assassin : a recent 
work ou this subject contains the following rc- 
maiic: — ** If the previous life of Coligny be an 
answer to this terrible accusation, what he did 
afterwards, in two other civil wars, repels the 
charge still better. How could a man capable of 
such a crime have so constantly abstained from 
the fur^ of vengeance, and reprisals, which appeared 
lawful t* 

7. An accusation, the malice of which it is im- 
possible entirely to conceal, must be received with 
caution. What other motive could have induced 
the enemies of the Protestants to insert Beza's 
name in Poltrot's confessions 1 Catholic writers 
refer to the document, and exultingly asperse that 
eminent divine ; but JBrantome, who was on the 
■pot, makes no mention whatever of his name. 

8. There is in Poltrot's confession one point 
which bears the characteristic of a false origin: 
Poltrot states that when he arrived at the camp he 
was referred to the Seigneur tie CJuUiUon, &c. 
whereas the persons who are said to have used that 
expression never called him otherwise than 
Monsieur VAmiral, Coligny, in his reply, pub- 
lished at the time, alludes to this, to show that his 
enemies dictated the confession to the suffering 
wretch, who would say what he thought would be 
most agreeable to the persons around him. 

What degree of importance is to be attached to 
these several arguments, for or against the accusa- 
tion, is not here to be pronounced. The facts of 
history ure approved or condemned, according to 
the lijjlit in which they are viewed by posterity. 
That is the only tribunal competent for such deci- 
sions ; and the lapse of two centuries and a half 
leaves Coligny as much, as ever exposed to censure 
if guilty ; while, on the other hand, the long dura- 
tion of a calumny, so far from imparting authen- 
ticity to its own existence, becomes an additional 
reason for carefully and impartially investigating 
the truth. 

• IBrt. de Charles IX. (toI. ix. p. 41T.) 

i LacretcUe. Hiit, des Ounres de Religion, vol. ii. p. 133. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Edict of AmboiM) — ^Ilavro taken — Cliarles IX. declared of 
ago — Coligny accused of the murder of Gaiiie — Pius IV. 
excommunicatei tho Queen of Navarro and some Bishops — 
Encroachmcoti on the liberty of the Prutestants. 

Guise's death put an end to the Triumvirate, and 
the queen-mother again possessed the supreme au- 
thority. A general reconciliation became the wish 
of all parties. The English had established them- 
selves in Normandy. The laud, being imcultivated, 
pro^'ided no means of alleviating the scarcity which 
afflicted the country ; and the labourers, taken from 
their usual occupations to swell the ranks of the con- 
tending parties, now lived by robbery. Never was 
peace more requisite for any kingdom. Catherine, 
moreover, was desirous of concluding some treaty, 
for the Huguenots would very soon have been able 
to dictate Jheir own terms, as there was no one to 
be found capable of taking the command of the 
royal army : the queen had offered that post to the 
Duke of Wirtemburg, but he refused it.* Her 
fears were excited by the known inflexibility of 
Coligny, who would be sure to insist upon the full 
establishment of the Protestant religion, as the 
basis of the treaty ; it was therefore her interest to 
come to some conclusion while he was at a dis- 
tance, f 

To win over the Prince of Cond6 she was exceed- 
ingly lavish of her caresses ; she tenderly embraced 
the princess, and entreated her assistance in turn- 
ing the obstinacy, not only of her husband, but of 
her uncle Coligny. An interview between the 
prince and Montmorency was soon arranged, and 
the bases of a treatv were then discussed.;^ 

Cond6 demanded the full execution of the edict 
of January, and Montmorency protested that he 
would never subscribe to a measure so prejudicial 
to the Catholic religion. Each was persuaded to 
relax by repeated solicitations, and the result of. 
the conference produced the edict of Amboise.} By 
it the Protestants were permitted ihe exercise of 
their religion, in all the towns which were in their 
possession on the 7th of March ; the general per- 
mission to preach in the country places, which the 
edict of January allowed, was considerably re- 
strained in the present. In order to heal animosi- 
ties, the edict made no mention of annesty, as tliat 
implied previous rebellion : but it carried complete 
oblivion of the past ; declared the prince and his 
partisans faithful subjects of the king ; and acknow- 
ledged that they had taken arms with pure inten- 
tions, and for promoting the good of his cause. || 
An additional article stipulated, that both parties 
should concur in driving the English out of the 
kingdom. Some church-lands were sold to defray 
the expenses of the war : the pacification in conse- 
quence contained the seeds of niture troubles,^ and 

* Beta's History (Book. 6) contains the uegociation at 
length. One of the Duke's reasons for declining the offer is. 
" tfiat as tho Prince of Conde and hb party demanded only 
the observance of the edict of January, and as the troubles 
and cruelties proceeded tVom the difTen^nce of religion alone, 
he could not join in anvthing which might be prejudicial to 
those of the same faitA as himself, some trifling diiTeroucc 

excepted." , , » „ , 

f Letter from the Sjianish ambassador, dated 20th March. 
Mem. de Cwtde, vol. iL p. 145. 
t Mem. de Cunde. vol. iv. p. 275. 
I Dated 19th March. 15C2-3. 
i DeThou, liv. 34. 
Tf Posqnior, vol. ii. p. 108. 
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haa been considered as both insulting to the king, 
and pernicious to religion.* 

This edict, however, rendered it necessary to 
abandon many of their churches, which lowered 
Cond6 in the estimation of the Protestants. Coligny 
no sooner heard of it than he hastened to the 
prince, and remonstrated witli him on the fault he 
had committed, in contenting himself with such 
trilling concessions, when his circumstances placed 
him in such a commanding position. f He saw 
clearly that there was no chance of such another 
opportunity, and had great fears that the present 
edict would be of very little protection to them 
when their forces were disbanded. But his observ- 
ations had no effect upon the prince, who was 
weary of the war ; considerations of humanity and 
the general interest were urged, to allay the vexa- 
tion and doubts of the admiral ; and it appears 
that, if Cond6 had not felt himself bound to pre- 
serve appearances, he would have been contented 
with still less favourable terms. { 

Calvin, Beza, and other ministers, also reproached 
the prince with having sacrificed their cause : they 
all told him he would not be long before he repented 
of it : but the affair was concluded, and there was 
no revising it. The prisoners were set at liberty, 
the towns restored, and the troops disbanded. The 
registration of the edict, however, met with great 
opposition in all the parliaments. § 

The admiral, before he dismissed his companions 
in arms, paid them great attentions, that he might 
be able to calculate upon their assistance in case of 
need. The queen was displeased at this precau- 
tion, and complained of it to the Prince of Conde, 
whom she tried to separate from him by various 
methods. 

Cond^ told her in reply, that this conduct of 
Coligny ought to be attributed solely to a grateful 
desire of acquitting his obligations to the nobility ; 
and that it was the least he could do for those who 
had quitted their homes and families to serve him. 
Catherine did not expect such an answer from tlie 
prince, whom she had endeavoured to impress witli 
the belief, that the confidence of the Protestants in 
Coligny was to his prejudice ; but Conde was awate 
of her motives, and was cautious of taking the 
bait. 11 

The cessation of intestine commotions enabled 
the French to unite in expelling their common 
enemy ; negociations were at first entered into, but 
without success ;f arms were then resorted to, and 
the English were soon dispossessed of Havre. That 
town had been delivered to Queen Elizabeth, as a 
security for money she had lent the Prince of 
Cond6. Nothing can justify this conduct of the 
prince ; to give up an important town to another 
government, and thus facilitate the entry of an 
enemy into the heart of a kingdom, is a measure 
which will be reprobated by every one possessing 
the least spark of patriotism. The circumstances 
of this case still admit of some palliation, as it was 
apparently the only means of saving the Huguenots 
from extermination ; but Cond6 was so anxious to 
efface the blot, that he offered his services to retake 
the town. 



• Pallavlcini, lib. 20, p. 407. 

t Hist, du Concilo de Trentc, p. 674. 

" Vie de Coliiniy. p. 291. 

Davila, liv. 3, p. 30R. 
[| Vie de Coligny, p. «91. 
H Mem. de Caadk, vol. ilp. 168. 
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Havre was defended by the Earl of Warwick, 
with a garrison of four thousand men. In addi- 
tion to the brisk attacks of the French, he was 
assailed internally by a pestilence, which rapidly 
destroyed his men. He also fult astonished at the 
fury with which the Huguenots repaid his country, 
for the assistance which had been sent them ;* 
while they fought the more earnestly, in order to 
clear their character from the reproach of having 
introduced foreigners into France. The town 
capitulated on the twenty -seventh of July, and the 
next morning the governor had the mortification 
of seeing an English fleet arrive with reinforce- 
ments. When the ships came in sight, tlie French 
commander sent LigneroUes in a small vessel to 
acquaint the English admiral " That the town was 
in the possession of the King of France ; and that 
if he wished to land for refreshments, the queen 
(Catherine) would receive him in a friendly 
manner ; for as the most Christian King had re- 
covered what belonged to him, he did not pretend 
to continue at war with the Queen of England."t 

Elizabeth was very indignant when she heard of 
the loss of this town, which she hoped w^ould have 
compensated for Calais. She is reported to have 
said, that if the admiral again required her assist- 
ance, she should know how to act ; but when her 
anger had subsided, she observed, that the King of 
France was happy in having such faithful subjects.^ 

As the king's minority had afforded pretexts for 
all the attempts against the government, Catherine 
was desirous that he should be declared of full 
age : that measure would not affect her influence 
over her son, wliile it would protect her from the 
intrusions of the princes of the blood, and the 
great personages of the state. Charles IX. entered 
his fourteenth year during the siege of Havre, and 
she wished the parliament to make the declara- 
tion without delay, according to the law of Charles 
the Wise, which fixed the majority of the king at 
fourteen years. The Chancellor L'Hdpital, who 
also wished for the measure, considered that the 
parliament of Paris would not readily consent to 
it; and he recommended the queen to apply to 
that of Rouen in preference. A bed of justice 
was held there the seventeenth of August^ and the 
king was declared of full age, the parliament agree- 
ing with the chancellor, that the year being 
entered on was deemed complete. All the other 
parliaments registered the edict, except that of 
Paris, which made strong remonstrances. As 
that was the reprcBcntative of the states-general, 
and the first court in the kingdom, it was deemed 
very derogatory to its dignity, that such an edict 
should be presented to the other parliaments 
before it had received the approbation of that 
body. The chief president and two counsellors 
were deputed to convey these sentiments to the 
king, who assumed as much severity as he was 
able, telling them to obey, and not meddle 
with public affairs which depended upon his will ; 
and dismiss the idle notion, that they were the 
guardians of the king, the defenders of the king- 
dom, and the protectors of the city of Paris.} 

The king delayed returning to Paris till afier the 

* Discours au rray de la reduction du Havre-de-Grace, 
&c. — Mem. de Conde, vol. iv. 

t Letter of Spanish ambassador. — Mem. de Conde, vol. 
ii.p. 171. 

1 Vie de Coligny, p. 297. 

I Davila, liv. 3, p. 318. Journal de Bnilart, in loc. 
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parliament bad become comformable : a further 
delay was occasioned by the queen's illness. In- 
stead of proceeding direct to the capital he made 
a stay at Meulan, to which place the mother, the 
widow, and the children of Guise, with a nume- 
rous train of relatives and friends, all clothed in 
deep mourning, went in a body, and on their 
knees presented a request demanding justice on 
his murderer.* This step was at the queen's in- 
stigation ; and in order to blind the public, as to 
the part she had taken in urging the family to 
such a proceeding, she told them that she could 
not concelTe why they should complain, for 
Poltrot had been punished as rigorously as they 
could possibly wish. This gave them an oppor- 
tunity o£ better explaining themselves, and they 
stated, that as Coligny had been charged by the 
confessions and declarations of Poltrot, it was 
proper that he should justify himself from the accu- 
sation, or suffer the punishment due to such a 
crime. f The king promised them his support, 
and the parliament commenced an inquiry. Many 
of the counsellors thought the duchess ought not 
to be allowed to risk another civil war by 
pursuing the affair ; but the queen gave them to 
understand her wishes, and the parliament com- 
menced proceedings against the admiral. Catherine 
was in hopes of thus compelling Coligny to yield 
to her authority and influence, but it only 
strengthened the union between him and Conde, 
who reproached the queen with having excited 
this odious accusation. A memorial was also pre- 
sented to the king, representing that, as the 
government had refused to delay Poltrot's execu- 
tion, it was not right to a.rgVLe from his deposition ; 
and that, as oblivion was promised for all that 
occurred during the war, if the duchess were per- 
mitted to accuse the admiral, he ought to be 
allowed to institute proceedings against the duke's 
memory and chaiacter, in order to condemn him 
for the massacre of Yassy, which was the cause 
of the civil war.J It was evident that the 
duchess only acted from the queen's suggestions, 
and the proceeding was looked upon as a perse- 
cution. Marshal Montmorency, eldest son of the 
constable, warmly espoused Coligny's cause, and 
the queen became fearful of the consequences of 
her conduct. § The admiral's party appeared still 
more important when he entered Paris to join the 
king, accompanied by a greater train of nobles and 
gentlemen than had been seen for many years. || 
The Guises were astonished, and immediately 
placed their hotel in a state of defence. But they 
persisted in accusing Coligny, and at last the king 
inued a decree suspending all inquiry for three 
years, which put an end to the public discussion 
of the affair.1I 

In the mean time, the insufficiency of the edict 
of Amboise for securing the peace became very 
evident. Wherever the Protestants were most 
numerous, they extended the liberty of the edict ; 
and when they were the weaker party, they were 

* Mem. dc Conde, vol. v. p. 24. The request was dated 
S8th Sr\A. 156S. 
f Vie de Coli|niy. p. 292. Davila, liv. 3. p. 381. 
t Vie de Coligny, p. «93. 
^ Letter of tho Spanish amhosiiadoT. — Mem. de Condi, vol. 

U p. IRl 

I Brief disconrse de tout ce quie a este negotic pour la 
q^ierelle qui est eutra les nwisons de Gu}*9c ct de Chtistilion, 
«e. — Mem. de Condi, vol. v. 

1 The decree is dated 5th January. 1&63-4. 



unable to enjoy its benefit. The Catholics in 
general were angry at the concessions made to the 
Protestants, and loudly manifested their dis- 
content. No one was more displeased about it than 
the constable, notwithstanding the treaty was 
principally his own work. These murmurs were 
repeated by a number of discontented persons, 
who made his house their rendezvous. Montmo- 
rency argued that the Huguenots would necessa- 
rily increase in numbers and influence if the 
peace continued, and that therefore a war was the 
only remedy for tlie evil. A plan was formed for 
raising a disturbance in the capital, and about 
three hundred of the principal protestants were 
marked out for destruction :" this violent measure 
it was supposed would cause another war. Every- . 
thing was arranged for execution: persons were I 
posted to stir up the populace, and engage them to 
fall on the Calvinists, murder them, and plunder 
their houses. The constable himself gave orders 
for carrying the plan into effect ; but tlie queen 
received timely information, and the plot was 
frustrated. Montmorency retired in confusion to 
Chantilly, and some of the most furious of his 
accomplices were hanged at their own windows, 
without any form of trial : the others were allowed 
to escape.* 

This attempt was not confined to the capitul. 
Damville, Tavannes, and other governors attempted 
similar measures. Like most persecutions, it 
received great encouragement from the clergy, 
whose zead could not remain inactive when the 
Pope had hurled his thunders, and the council its 
anathemas, against the victims ; added to which, 
several foreign princes solicited severe measures 
against them, and sent embassies to convey their 
threats if such were not adopted.f 

Pius IV., who at this time directed the politics 
of the Vatican, readily perceived that the temporal 
authority of his see would be midermined if the 
Protestants coidd enjoy liberty in France: his 
object was therefore to make tliem hateful to the 
government. To prevent the clergy from giving 
them countenance, he determined on punishing 
those French prelates who had adopted the new 
doctrines, or had been guilty of tolerance. He 
excomm'imicated the Cardinal of Chatillon ; St. 
Romain, Archbishop of Aix ; Montluc, Bishop of 
Valence ; Carraccioli of Troyes ; Barban^on, of 
Pamiers ; and Guillart of Chartres : they were all 
summoned to appear before him, and give an 
account of their conduct.^ 

The audacity of the pontiff was the means of 
saving those prelates from his wrath, by rendering 
it necessary for the king of France to interfere. 
The pope cited the queen of Navarre to give an 
account of her faith ;§ and if within the space of 
six months she did not appear before the sovereign 
pontiff, he declared her proscribed, convicted of 
heresy, fallen from royalty, and deprived of her 
estates and dignities, which were given to the first 
occupant.il Such an attack upon a crowned 
head, and a near relative of the king of France, 
caused a strong representation from the Frencli 



• Violleville. liv, 9, ch. 32 and 35. 

+ D'Aubigne. vol. i. p. 197. De Thou, liv. 35. 

t Hist, du (>>ncilf dc Trente, p. 769. 

§ The bull iH dated 28th Sei.t. 15G3 ; it is to be f.,und:n 
the fourth voL of J/em. de Conde. 

U D'Aubigne, vol. i. p. 201. Maimbourg, Hiyt. de Caivin- 
isme, liv. 4. 
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ambassador ; and the pope in consequence with- 
drew his bull.* 

A new edict was published about the same 
time : it was called a declaration, and was avow- 
edly to explain the doubtful part of that of Amboise, 
but in reality to curtail the liberty of the Protest- 
ants, f Several of the clergy had performed divine 
service in their churches, according to the new 
rite, and many had permitted it in their depen- 
dencies. By the new edict, all lands and build- 
ings belonging to tlie church were excepted from 
the liberty of worship: similar means were 
resorted to for curtailing their liberty of preaching 
in general ; and as many persons had quitted the 
monastic life, and had married, they were en- 
joined to return to their convents, and renounce 
their illegal Carriages, or quit the kingdom. 

Such an encroachment on the edict of Amboise 
could not be submitted to, without an attempt on 
the part of the Protestants to defend their rights. 
They inundated the kingdom with apologies, com- 
plaints, and remonstrances to the king, the queen, 
and particularly the Prince of Cond6, as he was in 
some degree answerable for the fulfilment of the 
treaty, having prevented the admiral from securing 
better terms. But Catherine had artfully sur- 
rounded him with every charm and variety of 
pleasure, and he was too much engaged to bestir 
himself on their account. His amorous disposition 
made him an easy prey to the intrigues set on foot 
by the queen. She amused him with the hope of 
being lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and en- 
couraged him to pui-sue bis brother's claims to 
Sardinia : she projected at the same time a mar- 
riage between him and Mary Queen of Scots, as 
his princess had lately died. Condi's wit and 
vivacity, added to his reputation for courage and 
skill, made him a great favourite at court, and the 
widow of Marshal St. Andr6 and Isabella de la 
Tour de Turenne disputed for his hand : the prince 
resigned himself to luxury, and for a time the 
queen's object was effected.^ 

Coligny had great difficulty in dissuading the 
prince from marrying the widow, who was so 
deeply enamoured, that she gave him the chateau 
of Vallery ;} nor was this the only proof of her 
tenderness, according to the memoirs of the ad- 
miral. 

The noblesse were ensnared in a similar manner. 
Catherine's maids of honour, young and beautiful 
girls, were the syrens employed to captivate the 
Huguenot leaders. The queen hoped to lull them 
into security, in order more completely to have 
them in her power. Treacher) was the leading 
feature of her conduct: her aim being bad, she 
would not be scrupulous about the means, and tlie 
morals of her court would be exposed to but little 
scrutiny. Those who were most successful re- 
ceived the greatest honour; and debauchery and 
perfidy entered very early into the habits of Charles 
IX. 

* Hist du Concile do Treut«, p. 796. Mem. de Conde, 
vol. iv. p. 680. 
+ Dated 14th December, 1563 • 
i DeThou, liv. 35. 
§ Brantome, vol. ix. p. 3. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

ConclauoD of tlie Council of Trent — Secret arrangemenU 
made for the destruction of heresy — ^Arrest of Ch«rl«s dn 
Moulin — Journey to Bayonnc — Interviews between Cathe- 
rine and tlie Duke of Alva^Plot for seizing the Queen of 
Navarre aad her son. 

The month of December, 1563, was rendered re- 
markable by the conclusion of the Council of 
Trent. Pins IV. had renewed the sessions, with 
a determination to come to some decision ; he was 
convinced that unless some fixed principles were 
adopted, some boundary established for the church, 
the most sincere Catholics might be seduced into 
heresy, by the arguments of those who claimed the 
right of interpreting the Holy Scriptures for them- 
selves. The different discussions during the twenty- 
five sessions of this council embraced the whole 
range of subjects which affected the power, the 
wealth, and the supremacy of the court of Rome. 
The decrees were prefaced with the following 
style, ** The holy (Ecumenic Coimcil, legitimately 
assembled under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
the apostolical legates presiding "* But as the 
pope had tlie council under his control, nothing 
was discussed beyond what the legates proposed ; 
and instead of deliberating upon the spiritual inte- 
rests of Christendom, for efiecting a complete abo- 
lition of the corruptions and superstitions, which 
were the grounds of Luther's attack, there were 
only proposed some slight modifications of the 
most glaring abuses, while additional authority 
was conferred upon almost everj' point, in which 
the councils and traditions appeared at variance 
vrith the Scriptures ; and what was intended to 
reform the church, thus served only to confirm its 
errors. It could hardly be otherwise, for the coun- 
cil was chiefly composed of men devoted to Uie 
pope, and whose number he could increase at his 
pleasure ; while the most learned divines of the 
different nations were never invited to attend, ami 
if any one ventured to express an opinion contrary- 
to the papal interests, he was soon put to silence. 
It was observed at the time, that the Holy Spirit 
was sent from Rome in a portmanteau.f 

The concluding act of the council, was to esta- 
blish the dogma of the pope's infallibility. The 
council declared that the authority of the holy see 
remained inviolate, and the decision of any diffi- 
culties, without exception, which might arise out 
of the decrees, was referred to the pope, as sove- 
reign pastor of the church. J 

The Cardinal of Lorrain appeared at the council 
with great splendour; and the occasion for dis- 
cussing some general plan for the annihilation of 
heresy was not lost. He conferred with the 
emperor, and conversed with the pope ; and' the 
embassy to France soon after, on the part of the 
pope, the King of Spain, and the Duke of Savoy, 
was generally attributed to that conversation. § 
The proposition was kept very secret ; and both 
the court and the deputies carefully concealed 
what was discussed. But Coligny; who had good 
active spies abroad, penetrated the nature of the 
embassy, and roused the Prince of Conde to exert 



• Hist, du Concile de Trente, p. 124. 
f Turretfn, Hist. Ercles. 

X Maimbouro. Hi^. du Lutheranitme. Fra Paolo, Hist. 
du Concile de Trente. 
$ Pa8(}uier, vol. ii. p. 108. 
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himself: the queen feared a renewal of the war, 
and Msted accordingly.*^ 

When the ambassadors arriTed at Fontainebleau, 
where the king then was, they could only obtain 
vague answers. They demanded, among other 
things, that the Council of Trent should be re- 
ceived in France ; that the heretics should be 
punished without mercy ; and that the authors of 
the death of Guise should be condemned as guilty 
of high treason. Charles assured them that he 
would lire in the religion of his fathers, that he 
was disposed to render justice to all his subjects, 
and that for the rest he would write to their 
masters.f 

But so much did the ultramontane interest pre- 
dominate In the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
that the Catholics of France were very averse to 
their reception. A celebrated lawyer, named 
Chiurles du Moulin, published a memoir, showing 
that this council was null and vicious in all its 
parts, contrary to former decrees, and prejudicial 
to the dignity of the crown, and the liberties of 
the Gallican church.;^ He was arrested for this 
publication, while going up the steps of the Palace 
of Justice, and that circumstance nearly caused a 
tumult; for the other lawyers felt indignant at 
such treatment of a man who was an honour to 
their profession, and they excited their clerks to 
attempt a rescue. The Conciergerie, however, 
being close at hand, the archers very soon secured 
their prisoner, and, by a prompt flight, escaped the 
vengeance of their pursuers. No sooner did tliis 
affair reach the ears of Coligny, than he made the 
case his own (for he had encouraged Du Moulin to 
publish the memoir) : he went to the queen, and by 
a full representation of the a£fair, and its probable 
results, obtained an order for Du Moulin to be set 
at liberty. § 

Catherine had for some time entertained a great 
wish to travel through the kingdom, and show the 
young monarch to his people. The com munications 
£rom the ambassadors had created an additional 
motive, for it became necessary to ascertain the 
strength of the Huguenots in the provinces. She 
was attended by all the lords of the court, and the 
whole royal &mUy, with the exception of the Duke 
of Alenqon and the Prince of Cond6. The popu- 
lation crowded on the passage of this brilliant 
escort, and saluted the king with their acclama- 
tions. The young monarch's presence dissipated 
everywhere that gloomy distrust which had lately 
showed itself; and every one thanked him for the 
peace he had bestowed on France. These testi- 
monials of affection should have engaged Charles 
IX. to merit them by a paternal administration of 
the public affairs : but Uie queen would not quit 
her son a single moment ; she beheld the enthu- 
siasm of the people with indifference, and the 
rising feelings of gratitude were stifled in the 
king's breast. Catherine also took especial care 
to revive the expiring sparks of fanaticism, by 
encouraging shouts of Vive le Roi, La Revne^ et 
La Meste ! Skilful agents controlled the multitude, 
who mingled abuse of the Protestants with ex- 
pressions of loyalty to the king ; but that did not 

• Vie de Coligny, |p. 302. 

t D'Aubigne. vol. i. p. 203. Mem. de Conde, vol. v. p. 46. 

1 Mem. de Conde, vol. v. pp. 81 et tea. 

1 \ya de Coligny. p. 304, ana Joonuil de Brulart, 7th June, 
19«4. Tet, within a short time, Du Moulin drew up a moift 
violent aocontion against the Protestants, entitled Faif« et 
Jmf/rmatUnts, &c. ; inserted in Villcroy, vol. vii. 



prevent the Huguenots from making their com- 
plaints.* 

The queen did not long conceal her perfidious 
intentions. The king's steps were at first directed 
to Lorrain, to visit the duke, who had married his 
sister. A number of fdtes were given in honour of 
this visit, and the court was occupied with plea- 
sure : but Catherine availed herself of the oppor- 
tunity to negociate with the neighbouring German 
princes, and prevent their subjects from coming to 
France to assist the Protestants : she offered to 
pay them for this civility. The Duke of Wirtem- 
biug, the count palatine, and the Duke of Deux 
Ponts, contended for the right of assisting their 
friends ; the Marquis of Baden, and one or two 
others, accepted her proposal, and engaged besides 
to send troops to her assistance: she had thus 
gained a great point towards the accomplishment 
of her project. t 

From Lorraine, Charles IX. went towards the 
southern parts of France. The Duke of Savoy 
approached the king, to offer his resi)ectB, as the 
court passed by that frontier. To some this act 
appeared only a courtesy on the part of the duke ; 
but many expressed their suspicious of the secret 
interviews which he had with the queen. At 
Avignon the honours of the place were rendered , 
by Uie vice -legate, but the pope had sent, at the 
queen's desire, a Florentine, his confident : he 
discussed the secret affairs, while the public func- 
tionaries attended to pageantry and pleasure. 
Catherine could there declare sentiments, which 
she had feared to impart to ordinary legates.^ 

As if her policy required no mask, Catherine 
gave orders for destroying the fortifications of the 
places where the Protestants were numerous ; and 
citadels were built to keep the great towns in 
check. Every day witnessed some encroachment 
on the edict of Amboise. Several other edicts 
had been passed, injurious to the Protestants, by 
restraining their liberty : the edict of Rou8sillon§ 
declared that the liberty of public worship on their 
estates, which had been given to the gentry, was 
only intended for their servants and vassals : it 
forbade the collection of any money for the minis- 
ter's support; and repeated the injunction to the 
priests, monks, and nuns, who had contracted 
marriages, to resume their former conditions, or to 
quit the kingdom. The Prince of Cond^ addressed 
a remonstrance to the king, which was probably 
the cause of two royal proclamations, which were 
issued soon ailer, enjoining all governors, &c., to 
observe the edict of pacification. || 

The court arrived at Bayonne, the 10th of June, 
1565, when the king was met by his sister, the 
Queen of Spain, who had been sent by her hus- 
band, Philip II., an unconscious instrument of his 
dark policy. She was accompanied by a numerous 
and brilliant suite, and her principal attendant was 
the ferocious Duke of Alva ; an envoy quite equal 
to the commission confided to him, by his talents 
and his sanguinary, bigoted disposition. 
At this time, when all the luxury and pomp of 

* Mem. de Conde. vol. ii. p. 194. 

t Pfcsquier, vol. ii. p. 309. Davila. liv. 8. p. 829. 

t Davila, liv. 3. MaimbourK adds, that the legato whs 
mertmUeu$ement gatisfait with this conference. Hist, du, Cai- 
vinisme, liv. 5. 

f Dated 4th Aug. 1564. 

I Proclamations, dated Marseilles, 8th and 9th Nov. 1564 ; 
they are given at length in the first vol. ot Mem. de Conde; 
the prince's remonstrance is in vol. v. p. 201. 
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the court of France was employed in fStes and 
pa^antry, when the French and Spanish courts 
endeavoured to outrie each other's splendour, the 
queen-mother wished it to be thought that her 
stay at Bayonne was only to divert her daughter. 
Her attention, however, was directed to another 
object ; for, under pretence of going to see her, 
by a gallery which she had ordered to be constructed 
to connect their apartments, she conversed every 
night with the Duke of Alva.* Subsequent events 
have shown that these conferences were about a 
secret alliance between the two kings, for the 
entire extirpation of heresy In France.f Cathe- 
rine was discussing the best means of effecting that 
object, when the Duke of Alva observed, that 
" Ten thousand frogs were not worth the head of 
a salmon." J These words were overheard by the 
young Prince of Beam, whose penetration was lar 
beyond his years: he considered them as appli- 
cable to Cond4 and Coligny, and immediately 
informed his mother, the Queen of Navarre, of 
what he had heard. 

This prince, who will hereafter occupy a very 
considerable ^are of our attention, was bom at 
Fau in Beam, the 13th of December, 1563. He 
was the son of Anthony of Bourbon and the Queen 
of Navarre. Henry d'Albret, King of Navarre, 
had a presentiment that his grandson would one 
day avenge the injuries he had received from the 
King of Spain ; and, while he lived, he sifperin- 
tended those who had the care of him.§ His 
education was unlike that of princes, for he was 
exercised like a young Spartan, and nourished with 
food of the coarsest kind. His first years were 
passed amidst the rocks of Beam, and the children 
of the peasants were his companions. This hard 
apprenticeship prepared him for his heroic des- 
tinies. His mother, in the mean Ume, provided 
him an excellent tutor, named La Gaucherie, one 
of the most learned men of the day ; and his death 
occurring soon after, a Protestant, named Florent 
Chretien, was charged with his tuition. When he 
was presented at the court of France, the blunt 
frankiiess of the little mountaineer prince caused 
some amusement to the courtiers ; but his wit and 
gracefulness gained him the kindness of CaUierine, 
who liked to have him constantly with her.|| 
There was also a great interest excited in his 
favour while at Bayonne, on account of a conspi- 
racy against him, which had recently failed. The 
object was to seize and carry off the Queen of 
Navarre and her son, and deliver them into the 
hands of the King of Spain. What their fate 
would have been can only be conjectured, but 
there was everything to be feared on Uieir account 
from such a sanguinary prince, who found in re- 

• De Thou, liv. 87. 

t The following testimony is above suspidont * ' Lea Royoes 
de Ftance et d'Espagne a Ekyonne, aspstfes du Due d'Albe, 
reooulent la ruiiio des heretiquea en France et Flandres." — 
Mem. de Tavannet, p. 282. Strada*8 history also mentions it. 

X Mathieu. in his Histoiy of France, admits a consultation 
for crushing the Protestants, by previously removing their 
leaders, but rejects the idea of the St. Bartholomew being 
then in oontemplation. The words used on this occasion are 
given in a different form by almost every writer, but the 
animus is the same in oil. Acoordms to Brantome, it was a 
fkvourite phrase with the Duke of Mva, who made use of it 
when he (>ntrapx><^d the Counts Egmont and Horn to be mas- 
sacred. See his Life of the Prince of Orange. 

§ Henry d'Albret was bom at Sanguesa, in Navarre, in 
1503 ; he died 1566. Charles V. considered him one of the 
most accomplished men of his age. 

n Cayet, vol. i. p. 2S6. et $eq. 



liglon a pretext for every crime, and who had 
authority from the pope to possess her kingdom. 
Elizabeth, Queen of Spain, heard of the plot, and 
trembled for the life of her relative : she sent 
immediate information to the Queen of Navarre 
and the queen-mother, and the project fitiled in 
consequence. It is tmcertain whether this plot 
was of French or Spanish origin ; but memoin of 
the time mention that Montluc and several Catho- 
lic generals knew of it. Catherine thought it 
suiBcient to have prevented the e£fect of the con- 
spiracy, and refrained from inquiring Into the guilt 
of any one concerned in it : the rank and number 
of the criminals rendered that policy necessary.* 

The fStes at Bayonne being concluded, the 
Queen of Spain returned to her husband, and the 
French court set out for Nerac in (hwcony, the 
residence of the Queen of Navarre. Charles re- 
stored the Catholic worship in those parts, and 
attempted, but in vain, to bring back the queen to 
that fiiith. She joined the retinue of the court, 
and the king loaded her with civilities and atten- 
tions. Catherine, determined on keeping alive her 
son*s hatred of heresy, pointed out to his notice 
the ruined monasteries, the overthrown crosses, 
and the mutilated images of saints, which were 
often in view. Her words were deeply impressed 
on the young king's mind, and created a distrust 
of the Protestants which nothing could remove. 
He frequently repeated the remark made by the 
Duke of Alva, and from that time adapted his 
policy to that object. f 

The court arrived at Blois at the close of the 
year ; and an assembly of all the gpreat personages 
was convoked to meet at Moulins, in the month of 
January, 1566 : at that assembly an edict was 
passed which confirmed that of RoussiUon, and 
others, which had been (made during the king's 
journey ; but whatever new dispositions were 
made, were of a civil nature, and had no refer- 
ence to the Protestants.} Catherine did not find 
events fiivourable to her views, or she would on 
this occasion have adopted the suggestions of the 
Duke of Alva : at least such was the general opinion 
among the Protestants, and all confidence in the 
queen was from that time destroyed. § 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



Affidr between Marshal Montmorency and the Cardinal of 
Lorraine — ^Attempts to aasawinate Coligny— Perfldioua eott- 
duetofCharlealX. 

Thb king had been absent from Paris nearly two 
years. During that tirae a disturbance occurred, 
which warmly interested the whole court. An 
edict had prohibited all persons from carrying' 
fire-arms, as the irritated state of the nation made 
it dangerous for either party to have weapons at 
hand : the prohibition extended to all ranks ; but 
the Cardinal of Lorrain, fearing a fate similar to 
his brother's, had obtained permission under the 

* Becit. d*utte enterprise ftiicte en Van 15«5 oontre la 
rovne de Navarre, &c., userted in ViUeroy, vol. ii. 

T Davila, liv. 3. 

X Thanks to the energy of the chancellor, vhoee firmness 
in opposing the projects of the Cardinal of Lorrain obtained 
for him some insulting remarks in the assembly. The scene 
is detailed in the ifem. de L*Estoile, vol. i. p. 12. Edit 
Cologne, 1719. 

§ Vie de Coligny, p. 314. DavUa, liv. S. De Thon, liv. 37. 
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great aeal to be attended by guards well accoutred. 
On hu return from the Council of Trent, in Ja- 
nuary, 1565, he invited all hia friends to join him 
and swell his escort, that he might make a sort of 
triumphal entry into Paris. 

Marshal Montmorency was at that time go- 
▼emor of Paris, and was desirous of mortifying 
the cardinal's vanity : he well knew that certain 
persons were priyileged in spite of the edicts, and 
that the cardinal was among the number ; but to 
put a good appearance on his conduct, he went to 
the parliament, and said that he had information 
that somebody proposed coming to Paris with 
aimed followers, which, if it occurred, he would 
resist with open force. 

The cardinal was informed of the marshal's 
design, but paid no attention to it, and entered 
boldly into the city. Montmorency soon arrived, 
and ordered him and his followers to put away 
their pistols. He had sent a messenger to make 
the same communication before the cardinal had 
entered; but that person was not well received, 
and the marshal immediately set out at the head of 
a body of horsemen. A skirmish ensued ; the 
cardinal jumped from his horse, and ran into a 
shop, from whence he gained his own hotel in the 
night. 

The cardinal felt the affiront too much to over- 
look it. All the partirans of the Guises were 
summoned, and an explanation was demanded. 
The cardinal urged the permission he had to go 
armed : the marshal contended he ought to have 
exhibited that authority. Montmorency, far from 
yielding to the cardinal, paraded before his house 
with armed men ; and, having written to his 
difierent friends, he received a great reinforcement. 
Coligny brought v^th him twelve hundred gentle- 
men ; * Andelot also brought some with him ; 
and the Prince of Cond^, and the Cardinal of 
ChatiUon supported him by their presence. The 
marshal expressed Ms determination to compel the 
cardinal to obey him ; while he, fearing his hotel 
should be forced in the night, consulted some 
counsellors of the parliament, who offered to con- 
vince Montmorency of his authority to carry arms. 
The admiral also joined in accommodating the 
business, as he feared otherwise another civil war 
might be kindled. The cardinal was induced to 
send a copy of the king's permission to carry 
arms, but Montmorency demanded the original. 
Upon this, Coligny persuaded the marshal that he 
ought to be satisfied with the deference which had 
been shown him; and that the cardinal was se- 
verely punished, in undergoing such a mortifica- 
tion, in sight of a great city, where he had expected 
to be received with acclamations. 

The Duke of Aumale, brother of the cardinal, 
was determined to resent the affront put upon his 
family. He collected a number of gentlemen, 
and appeared before Paris. Montmorency wished 
to go out and settle the affiur in the field, but v^as 
dissuaded from it by Coligny, who knew that a 
renewal of the war would inevitably take place if 
they came to blows : still the marshal was about 
to give vray to his feelings, when orders arrived 
from the king for both parties to lay down their 
arms, t 

* Aeoording to De Tbou. he arrived ia Paris, SSnd Jan-« 
1S«9. 

t De Thou, Ihr. 37. Vie de Coligny, p. 213. Darila, liv. 
9jp. Ml. Brantome. Disamrs $ur le» Duels, and Felibien. 
HSk. de Paris, vol. ii. p. 1092. 



The whole noblesse was divided into two parties 
about this affair : one contended that the marshal 
was right; the other blamed his conduct. The 
Prince of Cond6 observed respecting it, — " If not 
a joke, it is too little; if it be one, it is too 
much."* The Duke of Montpensier, receiving his 
accoimt from the cardinal, was led to take up the 
affair warmly: he wrote a severe letter to the 
marshal, giving him to understand that all the 
princes of the blood were affected by his be- 
haviour to the cardinal. The marshal in his reply 
explained tbe difference there was between princes 
of the blood and foreigners: he thus gave tbe 
affair a different appearance, and appeased the 
queen-mother, f 

Coligny quitted Paris when he found that his 
cousin had no further occasion for his assistance. 
He had not been long at home, before he received 
clear evidence that the queen-mother had been 
busy in forming a league with the pope and the 
Spaniards for the extermination of the Protestant 
religion. At first he was incUned to doubt the 
intelligence ; but the same news being confirmed, 
and repeated in different quarters, he felt it his 
duty to adopt some measures of precaution : he 
consulted with Cond6, and they agreed to take 
arms at the first spark which might appear. When 
the king, soon afterwards, held the assembly at 
Moulins, before mentioned, Coligny and the prince 
went well accompanied : by that means Catherine's 
aim was frustrated, and she feared to attempt 
the very thing for which the meeting had been 
appointed. { 

The charge brought against Coligny by the 
Guises had been renewed at the assembly, and 
the queen-mother, in order to allay any suspicions 
in the admiral's mind, exerted herself to effect a 
complete reconciliation. The widow and the car- 
dinal were at length persuaded to say, that, after 
the oath Coligny had taken, they believed him 
innocent. They embraced each other, and pro- 
mised to banish all resentment. The form agreed 
upon was scarcely finished when the son o^ the 
deceased Guise observed that he had nothing to 
do with the ceremony. Aumale challenged Co- 
ligny to a single combat, and the admiral com- 
plained to the queen of the Guises wishing to 
assassinate him.§ 

There were in fact two attempts to assassinate 
the admiral. One of them was discovered by his 
intercepting some letters from one of his gentle- 
men, named Hambervilliers. The purport was, 
that the persons whom he addressed need take no 
trouble, and that before long he would settle the 
admiral's business for him. Every precaution had 
been used in disguising the writing, and concealing 
the name of the party to whom it was sent, as 
that would have shown plainly who had promoted 
the attempt. 

Coligny was loth to entertain suspicions of such 
a man, but was resolved on inquiring more into 
it. He sent for Hambervilliers, and desired him 
to explain what it meant. He, surprised at such 
an accusation, denied having vmtten it. " I am 
glad of it," said Coligny; " but as it is important 
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• De Thou, liv. 37, vol. v. p. U. 
t Brantome, vol. rii. p. 169. 

Vie de Coligny. p. 314. « . 

, Journal de Brulart, 29lh Jan.. 1866. Pawittwr, vol. II. 
110. Vic de Coligny, p. 31&. Davila, liv. 3. De Thou, 
iv. 39. 
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that I should be assured, I beg you will take a 
pen, that I may compare the writing, and be con- 
vinced of the truth of what you say." Hamber- 
Yilliers, unable to refuse such a test, attempted to 
write as differently as possible; but he was so 
alarmed at his position, that writing a very few 
words sufficed to sbow that he was the author of 
the letter. Coligny plainly told him his opinion, 
when Hambervilliers threw himself at his feet to 
implore his mercy. The admiral took no other 
revenge than expelling him from his service, and 
telling him to inform those who had employed him 
that there were other methods, and more honour- 
able than that, for getting rid of a man whom they 
wished to injure. Coligny did not even press him 
for information, but told him that he forgave him 
as he was from Lorrain, and might therefore con- 
sider himself bound to serve the house of Guise. 
He gave orders, however, to his steward that he 
should carefully inspect whatever was intended for 
his table.* 

The other attempt to murder the admiral was 
the following. He was hunting, and was ac- 
costed by a man who had formerly been in his 
service, but who at that time kept an inn at 
Chatillon. This man, named Demay, told him 
that the animal he was pursuing had gone in a 
certain direction, and offered to take him by a 
short route, so that he could arrive before the dogs. 

The admiral thanked him, and requested he 
would walk on and show the way. This was not 
what the other vrished, as he intended to make 
his blow from behind ; added to which, a gentle- 
man overtook Coligny, and kept close to him. 
This so disconcerted the man, that they both sus- 
pected something. They soon found that the road 
they were in could not lead to where the - hunt 
was, for Demay had conducted them into the 
depths of the forest. Coligny then drew his 
sword, and laid hold of the man, saying, ** Tell me 
this moment^ you scoimdrel, where you are eon- 
ducting me, and what is your design !" The gentle- 
man laying hold of him at the same time, he was 
unable to resist, or do anything in desperation. 
As he would give no explanation, they searched 
him, and a pistol being found upon him, was a 
proof of some bad intention. He persisted in 
keeping silence ; so Coligny and his companion 
bound him, and delivered him into the hands of 
justice. The fellow was well known to the magis- 
trates, and had escaped the punishment due to a 
multitude of crimes, solely because it was thought 
the admiral would protect his old servant. This 
affair, however, disabused them upon that point, 
and he was tried and condemned to be hanged. 
To prolong his life, and create a possibility of 
escape, he appealed to the parliament, stating that 
this was a fidse accusation, — a persecution on ac- 
count of his having refused to assist in poisoning 
the queen. But the counsellors saw through his 
motives, and confirmed his sentence of death, 
changing the punishment from hanging, to be 
broken on the wheel. Before he died, he ac- 
knowledged that his intention was to murder the 
admiral, at the request of the Duke of Aumale, 
who had given him a hundred crowns, with a great 
many promises, if he succeeded.f 



• Vie de Coligny. p. 315. 

t Vie cle Colijjny, p. 321. De Tlion, liv. 39, gives an im- 

Serf.'ct account oT thw j 
atalcH Uie text. 



affair, but vrliat he does state ourro- 



To lull Coligny into supineness, Charles and 
his mother pursued a new line of condact. He 
became in great &vour at court, and received 
innumerable kindnesses from the perfidioua king, 
whose secret aim was to destroy him. Coligny 
even felt ashamed of having lent an ear to the 
advice which had been sent him from Bayonne ; and 
had not continued complaints been addressed to 
him fi^m the provinces, wary as he was, he would 
have fallen into the snare. But in spite of the 
edicts in their favour, the Protestants could not 
have the enjoyment of their liber^; and bigots 
derived encouragement from the impunity with 
which they pursued their persecutions, for justice 
veas deaf to the appeals of the Huguenots. Ca- 
therine, grieved that such events should thwart 
her design, was eager to convince the admiral, 
that, whatever might take place in the provinces, 
she and her son were &vourable to his cause. She 
went beyond all precedent in paying him atten- 
tions. The king was to be god-fiither to the Prince 
of Condi's child, and chose Coligny to represent 
him at the font. He afterwards dined at the 
same table with the king, and vras waited upon 
by the officers of the household, in the same style 
in which a sovereign prince would have been 
received. Coligny was fearful of exciting the envy 
of the courtiers, and attempted to decline the 
honour, but in vain : his prudence, however, did 
not forsake him in the blaze of splendour which 
surrounded him, and nothing could prevent his 
retiring to his own house in the evening. Charies 
tried every method to induce his guest to remain 
in the palace, " in hopes," says the admiral's bio- 
grapher, ** that a favourable opportunity forseixing 
him would present itself." But Coligny was firm, 
and retired in safety.* 

During the conferences at Bayonne the Duke of 
Alva had obtained the king's permission to tra- 
verse part of France, with an army intended to 
crush the rebellion in Flanders. Coligny, who 
never lost any opportunity of serving the Protest- 
ant cause, entertained hopes of persuading the king 
to assist the Flemings, by showing Uie great 
advantages which would arise from such a measure. 
But the plan agreed upon at Bayonne was directly 
at Anu-iance with this suggestion : the most advan- 
tageous treaty with Flanders, even its annexation 
to his crown, could not compensate this in&- 
tuated and cruel king for the opportunity of sup- 
pressing heresy in France ; and that opportunity 
he expected to derive from the co-operation of the 
Spaniards in Flanders. 

"When Coligny found that the king could not be 
brought to prevent the Spanish army from travers- 
ing the kingdom, he resolved to take some 
measures for protecting the French Protestants 
from dangers, which the arrival of so ferocious 
a commander rendered imminent. He addressed 
the queen on that subject: she was vnlling 
enough to adopt a proposal, which she could 
afterwards turn against the Huguenots ; and 
nothing could have suited her views better, for 
she wished to have an armed force at hand, but 
had delayed taking any measures for it, lest she 
should thereby excite suspicions in Coligny's 
mind : an order was issued without delay for the 
levy of six thousand Swiss.f 

It was the Prince of the Roche-sur-Tonne who 

• Vic de Coligny, p. 318. 
i Davila, liv. 4. 
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represented to the admiral, what an error he had 
committed, in thtu preparing means for his own 
oppression ; the Swiss, he showed him, would not 
be dismissed when the occasion for calling tliem 
was past, and Catherine would thus possess 
additional force for destroying the Huguenot 
party. Indeed it required yery little penetration 
to discoyer that it would be so employed; for 
every day beheld an increase of the persecutions 
which the Protestants had to undergo. 

The letters of the nuncio, Prosper de St. Croix, 
to Cardinal Borromeo proye that during 1564 and 
1565 measures were secretly taken for oyerthrow- 
ing the Protestant religion. " In a short time," 
says he, "we shall have no more Huguenots in 
France ; and every one acknowledges how much 
we are indebted for that to the good counsels of 
your eminence."* 

Such treatment naturally produced a great num- 
ber of petitions and remonstrances. Coligny was 
constantly employed in ui^ging their claims with 
the king and queen. Charles found it difficult to 
conceal his sentiments, for though he had been 
well instructed in dissimulation, he was inex- 
perienced ; and impatience drew from him remarks, 
iudicative of his latent hatred. The admiral one 
day entreated his attention to the prayer of a 
petition, which made him say, "It is not long 
since you were satisfied with toleration from the 
Catholics; now you demand to be their equals; 
shortly you will wish to drive us from the king- 
dom." Coligny retired; and Charles went in a 
rage to his mother, and said, in the hearing of the 
chancellor, "The Duke of Alya is right; such 
lofty heads are dangerous for a state; address 
serves to no purpose, we must use force." The 
queen had difficulty in pacifying him; and she 
could only do so, by showing him the danger of 
discovering himself too much.f 

An embassy arrived about the same time from 
some Protestant princes of Germany, who 
solicited justice and protection for the Huguenots. 
Charles veas enraged at their demands — one of 
which was that liberty of conscience in its fullest 
sense should be granted : for some time he could 
hardly speak ; he then told them, that he would re- 
main friendly with their masters, if they would in- 
terfere with his kingdom no more than he did with 
their goyernments ; adding, scornfully, " I am very 
much inclined to request them also to allow the 
mass, and Catholic preachers in their towns." { His 
argument was unanswerable ; but the worst con- 
sequences were aigued from his sentiments, which 
then became known ; and the result has proved 
that those fears were too well founded. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Fkqjeet for snppressing the Protestant religion— Attempt to 
•eiae the King at Meanx— Battle of St. Denis— Death of 
the Constable. 

Amovo the different promises, with which the 
queen had won oyer the Prince of Cond6 to con- 
sent to a peace, one was that he should be made 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom : the Duke of 

• Letter, dated Chalons. 24th April. 1564. This correspond- 
ence, in Italian and French, is givim in Let Synodei det 
Bfli$n njunmM$ eu France, La Haye, 1710. 

i Davfla. liv. 4. 

% Darila. liv. 4. 



Alva's passage through France gave him an oppor- 
tunity for demanding its fulfilment. The con- 
stable alone had a right to oppose it, but Cond^ 
had obtained his consent for filling that office. 
Catherine, however, had not the least intention of 
keeping her word, and her fertile mind readily 
provided an occasion for breaking it. She raised 
up a powerful competitor in the person of the 
Duke of Anjou, the king's next brother.* Her 
artful insinuations were almost generally irresis- 
tible, and she had therefore no difficulty in 
kindling a proper feeling in the mind of her son. 
She represented that a prince like him ought to 
cherish the ambition of being a great captain ; 
that he would have good opportunities of earning 
that reputation, if he were at the head of the 
forces, with the title of lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom; but that if the Prince of Cond6 
obtained that post, he, bom on the throne, and 
brother of the reigning prince, would be necessa- 
rily idle, or compelled to submit to a general bom 
to obey and to respect him. 

The Duke of Anjou's ambition was kindled by 
his mother's remarks, and he felt great indignation 
that Cond6 should have dared to demand a charge, 
to which, as the king's brother, he alone was 
entitled. It soon after happened that he met the 
prince at a supper given by the queen : he imme- 
diately took hold of his arm, and led him apart 
into the recess of a window, where he talked yery 
roughly, and upbraided him for his boldness in 
daring to seek an appointment to which he had so 
incontestable a right ; then, putting his hand to his 
sword, he threatened that, if the prince persisted 
in his application, he would make him as little as 
he wished to be great, f 

The Duke of Alva, in the mean time, was march- 
ing quietly through France, and the Swiss, under 
Colonel Pfeiffer, adyanced into the interior. The 
Protestants in general entertained great fears that 
the rumoured plans were immediately to be put 
into execution. The liberty which had been 
granted them by different edicts was infringed upon 
continually, so that it was reduced almost to 
nothing : they were attacked and massacred ever}-- 
where with impimity, and they could not obtain 
justice either of the parliaments or the king's 
council. It had become the general wish to take 
arms immediately; but Cond^ and Coligny per- 
suaded them to remain quiet, and suffer anything 
rather than do so : for a second war would make 
them the horror of all France ; and so yiolent a 
hatred would be kindled against them in the 
king's mind, that nothing could eyer efface it.^ 

It is probable that the Protestants would have ab- ' 
stained from taking arms, had not the prince of the 
Roche-sur-Yonne informed Coligny that a secret 
council had been held, in which it was resolved to 
arrest the Prince of Cond6 and himself: to im- 
prison the prince for Ufe, and bring him to a 
scaffold ; to place garrisons of two thousand Swiss 
in Paris, Orleans, and Poictiers ; to increase the 
garrison of suspected places with the armies then 
on service ; and to revoke the edict of pacification, 
and forbid everywhere the exercise of the new 
religion.} 

• DaTila. liv. 4. 
t Brantome, vol. viii. p. 240. 
t Mczeray, Abrege Chron. 

§ La Noue. p. 606. Davila, liv. 4. p. 378. De Thou, Uv. 
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The king gaye orden to TaTennea to enrol his 
good subjects of the ancient and Catholic &ith, 
that he could depend upon in case the Protestants 
should make any attempt against his authority and 
edicts. A species of league was formed in conse- 
quence, called the Brotherhood of the Holy ^nrit: 
in addition to the oath of obedience to the chief, 
and of friendship to each other, the members 
swore to make no mention of the association to 
any person whatever.* This discoyery, connected 
with the information given to Coligny, was enough 
to drive the Protestants to arms. 

When the Protestant generals met at Chatillon, 
to consider what was to be done in such an emer- 
gency, neither Condi nor Coligny were willing to 
commence another war; but Andelot was less 
scrupulous than his brother, and less immersed in 
pleasures than the prince : he showed them, that 
unless they came at once to some resolution, it 
would soon be out of their power to do anything ; 
and he brought them to Join in anticipating the 
movements of their enemies.f 

The court was then at Monceaux, a pleasant 
summer residence, but quite destitute of defence. 
The queen lived with as little precaution as if she 
had never thought of a measure, which, by creating 
desperate feelings on an accidental discovery, might 
urge the Protestants to the most hazardous under- 
taking. In the midst of this feeling ofseciuity, 
rumours were spread, in the beginning of Septem- 
ber, 1567, of movements in some of the provinces. 
Couriers, who arrived from different parts, declared 
that they had never seen so many persons on the 
different roads. But little or no attention was paid 
to these reports, and the diversions of the court 
were continued. 

In the middle of the same month, Castelnau 
arrived at Monceaux : he was a man of great judg- 
ment, and had been to Flanders on a mission from 
the king. He related, that several gentlemen of 
Picardy requested permission to join his suite, and 
that during their journey their conversation had 
reference to some sudden attack. The constable, 
unwilling to allow that he could be surprised, said, 
** If there were an army of Huguenots on foot, I 
should know of it."} The chancellor declared, 
** that it was a capital crime to bring to the sove- 
reign false news, tending to make him distrust his 
subjects." ** At least," represented Castelnau, 
** let me be permitted to send some one to observe 
the admiral's chateau." It was agreed to, and he 
sent his two brothers. The report of the first was 
to little purpose ; that of the second induced the 
queen to retire at once to Meaux ; while a noble- 
man, whom the king sent to Coligny upon some 
pretext, brought back word, that he found him 
dressed as a farmer, and looking after his vintage. § 
This was the 26th of Septem£er ; and two days 
afterwards all France was in a flame. 

The rendesvous had been fixed at Rosoy, in Brie, 
for the 28th of September. Condi, Coligny, An- 
delot, and La B>ochefoucault, easily possessed them- 
selves of the town, with about four hundred gentle- 
men, who had arrived one by one. Their plan 
was to seize the whole court the following day, 

* Mem. de Tavannet, p. S97. 

t Vie de Coligny, p. S2». La None. p. 609. D'Aubigne, 
vol. i. p 8U9. 

1 Mem. dc Castelnau, liv. 6, ch. 4. 

I Mem. de Tavmnnes, p. 299. PSaaqnier, vol. U* P> in. 
Mem. du Due do Bouillon, p. Sft (vol. xzzv. of Petitot'B 
ooUection). 



when the king would be holding a chapter of the 
order of St. Michael. The queen having retired 
to Meaux, their attempt was foiled ; and their next 
resolution was to march against the Swiss troops, 
which were scattered in some villages around Mon- 
ceaux, and from whence they went by turns to 
guard the king's person. That force vms his only 
protection, and if they had done this at onoe, they 
might easily have defeated the different detach- 
ments, and there would have remained nothing to 
prevent their getting possession of Meaux. The 
queen, suspecting their plan, or perceiving the 
danger of their thinking of it, sent Marshal Mont- 
morency to amuse them, while the Svnss troops were 
collected in Meaux. Andelot was for rejecting all 
discussion, till after they had executed their reso- 
lution ; but others, although they agreed with him, 
were reluctant to push thingB to extremity : they 
informed the marshal what they wanted, and he 
reported their demands to the king.* 

The Swiss having entered Meaux the fears of 
the court subsided : but the Huguenot army vrss 
constantly increasing, and information arrived 
that they would soon be numerous enough to im- 
dertake anything: a council was held in conse- 
quence, to consider if the king should not be con- 
ducted to Paris. The advice given by the con- 
stable was, that the king should not quit Meaux, 
because that could not be done without the risk of 
an engagement, the result of which was uncertain. 
The chancellor said the same thing ; and added 
that, if once the sword were drawn, an accommo- 
dation could never be made : for the king would 
feel an eternal resentment against the Huguenots, 
while they would have a perpetual necessity fbr 
remaining armed, for feai* of his vengeance. The 
Cardinal of Lorrain recommended the removal of 
the king; and it was the unfortunate destiny of 
France that his party should prevail in the council.f 
The king set out for Paris in the night : he wss 
in the midst of the Swiss, who surrounded him, and 
eight hundred horsemen of his suite — a train more 
likely to embarrass than to protect him. 

They had not proceeded many leagues, when the 
Prince of Cond6 appeared, and prepared to en- 
counter them, with about five hundred horsemen. 
The Swiss were firm, and showed themselves 
ready to receive the charge. Charles was in a 
violent passion, and ordered them to attack the 
Huguenots ; which would have been done, had not 
the constable prudently prevented it. He urged 
the king to quit the Swiss escort, and go on to 
Paris by another route, adding that it must be done 
promptly, for the prince to know nothing of it. 
Charles went away with two hundred men, while 
the confederates thinking him still with the main 
body hovered constantly about, with a view of at- 
tacking it if possible, and some skirmishes took 
place on the flanks and rear. The king arrived 
safe at Paris in the evening. Speaking of this 
affair he said, '* Without the Duke of Nemours, 
and my good companions the Swiss, my life and 
my liberty were in great danger." True it is that, 
but for their firmness, Cond6 would have made the 
whole court prisoners.} 

* Vie de Colignv, p. 386 ef ieq. Davila, liv. 4. De Thon. 
liv. 42. Jouinal de Brulait. Mem. dn Castelnau. liv. 6, 
ch. 5. 

f De Thou saya. that the cardinal cooaiderad tne trouhle* 
of France highly iuitcd to his A-iewa, as ho wished to bring, 
forward hU Ui>pnewfl, liv. 42, vol. \. p. 352. 
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The Protestants then seized upon the principal 
avenues leading to Paris: they occupied Monte- 
reau, Poissy, and Ai^nteuil, and their head- 
quarters were at St. Denis. Their troops w^re 
not sufficient to establish a blockade ; but by de- 
stroying the mills around Paris, and prerenting 
the usual arriyals from the country, they contrived 
to inflict great hardships and inconveniences on 
the capital; which, however, only increased the 
king's anger, and the hatred of the Parisians.* 

One of the first acts of the king after his arrival 
in Paris, was to issue an edict, enjoining all the 
confederates to lay down their arms, promising 
amnesty for all who did so within twenty-four 
hours, and inviting all loyal persons to help him to 
subdue those who refiised.f But the Protestants 
paid no attention to these menaces ; and they per- 
severed in their attempt to blockade the capital 
with a handful of men. They were able to seize 
all the bridges, and stop the communications in 
erery direction. The queen had recourse, as usual, 
to negociations : she proposed terms of accommo- 
dation, which were discussed for eight days. But 
the Protestants having made an attempt to win the 
multitude by demanding a diminution of the taxes, 
rendered excessive by the Italian collectors, the 
queen took offence, declared that they asked more 
than could or would be granted, and broke off all 
treaty. ;( 

Anotiier method became necessary, for the chan- 
cellor and the constable were very earnest in their 
attempts to prevent the shedding of blood by 
another civil war. A herald was sent to St. Denis} 
with an order from the king, signed by two secre- 
taries of state, containing the alternative either to 
lay down their arms, or to declare that they con- 
finned their revolt ; that then he might know how 
to act towards them. It was addressed by name 
to all the chiefs of the confederate army, and em- 
barrassed them considerably, as it placed all the 
responsibility of the war upon them. When Cond6 
saw the herald advance, he said to him angrily, 
** Take care about what you are going to do : if 
you bring hither anything contrary to my honour, 
I will have you hanged." The herald replied, <* I 
come from your master and mine ; and your threats 
will not prevent me from obeying his orders." So 
saying, he presented the message. The prince 
announced that he would give an answer in three 
days : ** You must give it in twenty-four hours," 
answered ihe herald, who then withdrew.} 

The confederates resolved to address a new re- 
quest to the king, drawn up with more moderation 
and less haughtiness than the former. The con- 
ferences were renewed by Cond6 and Montmo- 
rency, at La Chapelle, a village between Paris and 
St. Denis. Cond6 demanded as a Hne qtiA non 
the public exercise, general and irrevocable, of the 
reformed religion. Montmorency's powen did 
not go beyond the concessions of the last edict of 
Amboise: a short conversation ensued in which 
the constable stated, that, in granting the Hugue- 
nots their privileges, the king had never intended 
it for a permanency ; but, on the contrary, his in- 
tention was to suffer but one religion in his slo- 
minioni. Warm altercation ensued between the 
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parties, after which they separated, both resolving 
to decide the question in the field. ^^ 

The confederate army was every day increasing, 
and Cond6's intention was to wait the arriTal of 
some Reitres, before he attempted anything. Still 
the royal army in Paris was much more numerous, 
and the Parisians complained against the constable 
for suffering so small a force to insult the capital : 
they even said that he was in league with Ms 
nephew. Sudi imputations roused the bold veteran : 
he left Paris on the lOth of November, and attacked 
the confederates at St. Denis. As he went out with 
his troops, he said to the citisens that his fidelity 
would be proved on that occasion, and they would 
see him again either dead or victorious. The com- 
bat was most unequal, for the royal army consisted 
of sixteen thousand infantry and five thousand 
cavalry, while the confederates had only twelve 
hundred infantry and fifteen hundred horsemen, 
their force being so distributed in the occupation 
of the surrounding places. Montmorency thought 
that they would not dare to wait for him in the 
field, with such an insignificant force, and without 
artillery, t 

The Protestants, however, burned with impa- 
tience to engage, and well sustained the attack of 
the numerous troops who advanced against them. 
The shock was terrible.t The field and the spoil 
remained to the Catholics, but the honour of the 
day belongs to the Huguenots, who fought so des- 
perately tibat this victory was worse than many 
defeats. § The Catholics lost many of their valuable 
officers ; their general, the constable, was among 
the number. He had received several wounds 
through his cuirass, which was barely pmof on 
account of the weight, but still continued fighting 
in the midst of the enemy's horse. He was recog- 
nised and attacked by Robert Stuart, a Protestant 
officer. Montmorency tendered him his sword, but, 
instead of receiving it, Stuart drew his pistol — " Tou 
do not know me, then 1" said Montmorency. Stuart 
answered, <* It is because I do know you that I give 
you that," and immediately fired. The ball struck 
the constable in the shoulder ; he fell, and both par- 
ties contended for some time for the possession of 
this trophy. II The numben of the Catholics pre- 
vailed ; their enemies were repulsed ; and they con- 
ducted the expiring constable back to Paris, rather 
against his desire, for he wished to die on the field 
of battle. U He expired the next day, in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age. 

His character is a compound of bigotry, bravery, 
loyalty, and ambition. As a general, a negociator, 
and a minister, he had on various occasions shown 
great ability and talents ; but fortune was imfavour- 
able to him, and the victory of St. Denis, the only 
one he gained in his long military career, cost him 

* Davila. liv. 4. De Thou, liv. 48. Mem. de Castelnaa, 
liv. 6, ch. 6. 

t D'Aubigni, vol. i. p. 814. La Noue, p. 614. Davila. 
liv. 4. De Thou, Uv. 42. Le lAhoaxeui,— Additions, &c. 
vol. ii p. 458. 

} The Cardinal de ChatilloQ was engaged : aooording to 
Brantome, " II JU trig bien, et combattit tres vaillamment, vol. 
vL p. 480. 
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his life. His zeal for religion has been vaunted by 
some Catholic writers, but it was the zeal of a bar- 
bariaui and his religious ideas were entirely con- 
fined to formalities. Brantome's account of him is 
well known: — "He never failed in his devotions 
or his prayers, for every morning he would repeat 
his paternosters, whether he was in the house, or 
on horseback, or among the troops ; which caused 
the saying. Take care of the cotutcU>l^8 paternosters ; 
for while he was repeating, and muttering them, as 
occasions presented themselves, he would say, * Go 
hang up such a one ; tie him up to a tree ; run him 
through with the pikes this instant ; shoot all those 
fellows before me ; cut in pieces those vagabonds 
who wished to hold out that church against the king ; 
bum me that village ; set fire to the country for a 
quarter of a league around ; and such like sentences 
of justice and of war he would utter accoi-ding to 
the circumstance, without leaving off his paternos- 
ters- until he had quite finished them, and thinking 
he should commit a great error if he had deferred 
saying them to another time ; so conscientious was 
he."* The same writer adds, " That he fasted 
every Friday, and that, when he was at court, the 
queen placed a chair for him, and conversed while 
they were at supper, but that he would never eat 
anything." At the closing scene of his life, when 
such minute attention to trifles would lead us to 
expect something from his blind devotion, we are 
surprised by a display of stoicism quite inconsist- 
ent with his character. A Franciscan monk at- 
tended to confess him, and attempted to inspire 
proper sentiments, by long exhortations : " Leave 
me, father," said the constable, ** leave me: do 
you think I have lived with honour near four- 
score years, and not learned to die for a quarter of 
an hour!" t 

The news of the sad victory of Saint Denis was 
received at court with a sullen silence. " It is not 
your majesty who has gained the battle," said 
Marshal Yielleville frankly to the king. **And 
who then 1" Charles asked hastily. " The King of 
Spain," replied the marshal. | Philip was pleased 
to see France again involved in a war; and 
whether the news of Coligny*8 proposal had reached 
him or not, the chance of the Flemings receiving 
assistance was always probable if France remained 
quiet. Pius V. had written a letter exhorting 
him to assist the King of France against the re- 
bellious heretics. " Your majesty," says the letter,} 
" will do all in your power to help this king, both 
because it is religion which is concerned, aud be- 
cause you are allied to him." But Philip did not 
desire a speedy destruction of the Protestants of 
France : he wished the war to continue, that he 
might have that fine country at his mercy when it 
was exhausted. The aid he sent was confined to 
some companies of infantry, which the Duke of 
Alva despatched from his army. 

The queen felt no regret at the loss of the con- 
stable, as she was thus freed from the remaining 
check upon her authority :|| neither would she suf- 

• Biantome, vol. vii. p. 76. 
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fer the vacant office to be filled up. The king 
offered to confer the dignity on Yielleville ; but he 
knew the wishes of the queen -mother, and declined 
thb honoiu:.* Catherine afterwards had the Duke 
oi Anjou declared commander-general of the forces. 
That prince was only in his sixteentli year, and re- 
quired men of experience to assist him in the office : 
his mother took care to place around him persons 
upon whom she could depend for securing to her- 
self the real direction of affairs. 

The commencement of this civil war appears to 
have had an extensive ramification. At the close 
of September, Jacques de Crussol, Seigneur d* Acier, 
arrived at Uses, with instructions from Cond6 to 
prepare a general rising of the Protestants of Lan- 
guedoc ; and, within a verj' few days, a dreadful 
scene occurred at Nismes. A number of Catholics 
were inhumanly butchered ; all, in fact, who were 
unable to conceal themselves or flee. Tliis sad 
event is termed the Micheladct from its being in- 
tended to take place on Michaelmas-day. Accord- 
ing to most Catholic writers the Protestants were 
the aggressors, and their crime is represented as al- 
together unprovoked. The odium is, on the other 
hand, almost generally admitted by the silence of 
Protestant writers ; none of whom have attempted 
to extenuate the charge. Yet it is worthy of re- 
mark, that the accusation is in some degree modi- 
fied by a historian, highly esteemed among the 
Catholics as a correct writer and diligent investiga- 
tor. He observes : " They did no harm to the wives 
of the Catholics ; their animosity being directed 
against priests, monks, and heads of families ; and, 
among them, they selected as victims those onkf 
who had molested or declared against them." Four 
of the leaders in this butchery were condemned and 
executed at Toulouse in 1569.+ 
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The battle of Saint Denis was far from destroying 
the hopes or the strength of the Protestants. An- 
delot arrived with his division the day after the 
%ht, and encouraged them to advance boldly upon 
Paris: they continued to destroy the mills and 
country-houses close to the walls. After employing 
a few days in this way, they sdt out to meet the 
troops expected from Germany, under Prince 
Casimir, son of the elector palatine. They were 
suffered to go away to some distance before the 
royal army made any attempt to pursue them ; a 
circumstance which it is difficult to explain, as 
their ruin might have been completed without 
much risk, on account of the inequality of their 
forces. One reason which has been assigned is, 
that the queen feared her son would be master if he 
found he had no need of her counsel ; but, on the 
otlvr hand, it is said that she dismissed those com- 
manders, who by their negligence had allowed the 
Protestants to escape.^ 

The Catholic army at length went in pursuit of 

• Vielleville, vol. v. p. 179 et uq. 
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them: they were overtaken and their rear-guard 
defeated at Chalons ; but, crossing the Meuse at St. 
Michael's in Bar, they were out of their enemies' 
reach. Here they waited the arrival of the Reitres. 
After staying fire days they had no more news of 
thenf, says La Noue, than when they were before 
Paris, which created murmurs among many even 
of the noblesse, who displayed very rude impatience 
to their leaders upon it.* Everything combined 
to make their attendance irksome, for the weather 
was extremely cold, the month of December being 
far advanced. 

The delay in the arrival of their auxiliaries was 
caused by the queen's agency : she had sent ambas- 
sadors to the Protestant princes of Germany, to in- 
form them, tbat this war was not at all on account 
of religion, for full liberty was granted to the Hu- 
guenots, but that the royal authority was openly 
attacked. This representation induced the Duke 
of Saxony and the Marquis of Brandenburg to 
forbid the levies in their dominions: the elector 
palatine was greatly inclined to do the same, and 
did retain those troops which his son had assembled ; 
but hearing the real account from some one who 
had returned to France with the envoy, and who 
had seen the Prince of Cond6, he exhorted his son 
to continue his march.f 

But the joy which the Protestant leaders expe- 
rienced on the arrival of the Reitres soon gave 
place to the vexations of a most serious embarrass- 
ment. The Prince of Cond£ had agreed to give 
their aoxiliaries a hundred thousand crowns directly 
they joined his army ; but Elizabeth, Queen of 
£ngiand, on whom he relied for the money, feeling 
indignant at the way in which her last assistance 
had been requited, was not so forward in contribut- 
ing to help the Huguenots ; and the whole stock in 
the military chest did not exceed two thousand 
crowns. The case was very distressing for Cond£ ; 
but his great popularity with his army enabled him 
to effect a thing unheard of with any other gene- 
ral : his ovm troops received no pay from him, and 
yet he ventured to propose that they should pay the 
sum required for the Reitres.]; An appeal was 
made to the zeal and devotedness of the Protestant 
army in their critical position, and every one an- 
swered the call ; every one made a sacrifice of his 
money, and effects which would produce it, such as 
chains, rings, and jewels. There was a general 
emulation of disinterestedness and patriotism: 
** Only," says a contemporary, already quoted on 
several occasions, " when it was proposed to press 
the disciples of plunder, who have the faculty of 
knowing how to take so boldly, and to give so 
basely, there was the struggle. For all that, they 
acquitted themselves in it much better than was 
thought for : to the very boys, evenr one gave ; and 
the emulation was so great, that at last they thought 
it a dishonour to have given so llttle."{ 

This reinforcement of the Reitres, added to 
others brought from the provinces by noblemen of 
the Protestant party, increased their army to above 
twenty thousand men : they re-entered France in 
the banning of January. 

Hitherto we have only noticed the proceedings of 
the principal body of Protestants : the operations 
of their partisans in difterent parts have also a 

* 1^ Konc, Discours poiitiqueit &o. p. 624. 
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claim upon our attention. The rendezvous at 
Rosoy for seizing upon the whole coiut was na- 
turally to be supported by movements in other 
parts. La Rochefoucault, Mouy, and La Noue 
collected numerous troops in Poitou, the Angou- 
mois, and Saintonge ; indeed they were joined by 
more than they had the means of supporting : but 
the most eminent of their services was obtaining 
possession of Rochelle, which was for many years 
the refuge of Protestantism in France.* 

The reform had been early introduced there ; 
and, in 1534, a girl named Mary Belandelle was 
burned for her religious opinions. The obscurity 
of her condition did not deter her from challenging 
a Franciscan to controversy : her dauntless conduct 
ensured a capital condemnation ; but she beheld the 
fatal pile without emotion, and died with con- 
stancy. In 1546, several nuns cancelled their vows, 
and were married ; and in 1552, three Protestants 
were condemned to be burned before the church 
door ; but only two suffered, the third being flogged 
and banished. This severity did not suppress the 
rising sect. In 1558, when the King and Queen 
of Navarre made Rochelle their residence, a priest, 
named David, preached without a surplice in the 
church of St. Bartholomew, and expoimded the 
new doctrines, which he had openly embraced. 
From that time, the reform took deep root in 
Rochelle. t 

Orleans was likewise attached to the Protestant 
cause ; and the queen, feeling doubts about that 
place, had placed there a governor entirely devoted 
to her. The inhabitants entertained a great dis- 
like to this governor, who conducted himself in a 
haughty and distrustful maimer ; and they vnrote 
to the admiral, be^^ing him to send some one to 
enable them to throw off the yoke. Coligny was 
very willing to do so, on accoimt of relieving them, 
as well as to have in his hands a city of such im- 
portance. La Noue vras intrusted with the under- 
taking, and he, following carefully the good in- 
structions of Coligny, and being seconded by the 
inhabitants, became master of the town in a short 
time, to the great mortification of the Catholic 
party. J The Protestants, in addition, had posses- 
sion of many towns in the southern parts of the 
kingdom. 

Such was the position of ai&irs, when the army 
of the confederates entered France, in the begin- 
ning of 1568. It was no longer a wandering troop, 
retreating before a victorious enemy ; but a nu- 
merous and disciplined body, capable of effecting 
the designs of its leaders, and calculated to alarm 
the court and capital on its approach. The Pro- 
testants traversed Bui^undy ; laid siege to Chartres, 
which was obstinately defended by Anthony de 
Lignieres, who had a numerous garrison; and 
promised themselves that, after taking this to^vn, 
they would again attack Paris. The besiegers, 
after some delay, diverted from its channel the 
river which turned the mills : had they done so at 
the beginning of the siege, the inhabitants would 
soon have felt the >vant of bread ; but Catherine 
had not waited till this time to set negociations on 
foot, and a treaty was concluded time enough to 
save the town.§ 

Even a few daj-s after the battle of St. Denis the 

• D'Aubigne, toI. i. p. 218. 
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queen had attempted to draw the Prince of Cond6 
into the snare, and made oyertures to prevent his 
going to Join Prince Casimir. But he having 
suddenly set out for the frontier, nothing more 
was done till the month of January, when the 
queen had a conference at Chalons with the Car- 
dinal of Chatillon, who was invested with due 
powers hy the confederates. Not heing able to 
come to an agreement, Catherine appointed another 
meeting at Yincennes; and that conference was 
equally unsuccessful.* At last, perceiving that 
there was no medium — that she must consent to a 
prompt peace, or have a battle in the heart of 
France— -she appointed a final meeting at Long- 
jumeau. The plenipotentaries on one side were 
Gontaut de Biron, and Henry de Mesmes, Lord 
of Malassise, master of the court of requests ; on 
the other, were the Cardinal of Chatillon and his 
counsel: several ambassadors were present as 
mcdiators.f 

The instructions given by the queen to her de- 
l^ates were not very ample : they were to make 
peace on any terms, provided the Prince of Cond6 
was to take no part in the government of the 
country. In fact, the prince's intention was to that 
purpose, but Coligny counteracted him as much as 
possible, for two reasons : first, if Cond6 should 
obtain his demands, he feared that he would no 
longer trouble himself about the Protestants ; se- 
condly, it might cause slanders, for the Catholics 
would say, that it was solely for that object he had 
taken arms. The Cardinal of Chatillon under- 
stood his brother's views, and at the first meeting 
he declared, that the only thing to be agreed upon 
was the exercise of the reformed religion. Biron 
and Mesmes, seeing him inflexible on that point, 
signed the treaty, by which the king bound him- 
self to execute the last treaty of pacification, re- 
voking and annulling all edicts subsequently passed, 
which were contrary to it, and particularly the 
edict of Roussillon.^ 

It was stipulated in this treaty, that the Pro- 
testants shovdd restore all the towns, strong places, 
and castles which they had taken ; that both 
parties should disband their foreign troops ; and 
that the king should advance the funds for pay- 
ing the Reitres. It was signed on the 20th of 
March, and verified and published the 23d of the 
same month: it was called the treaty of Long- 
Jumeau.§ 

In consequence of the peace, the siege of Chartres 
was raised, and the Protestants gave up most of 
the towns they held ; but B>ochelle refused to sub- 
mit to tbe king, and the example was followed by 
some other towns. The queen called upon Cond£ 
to send away Prince Casimir and the Germans ; 
without, however, intending to dismiss the Swiss, 
Spanish, and Italian troops, which had come to 
her support. A large sum was due to the Reitres, 
and CaUierine wished to pay them with her valuable 
promises ; but they were not satisfied with such a 
proposal, and threatened to attack Paris if they 
were not paid. It was considered necessary to 
treat with them, and Castelnau was charged with 

• D'Aubiffoe, vol. i. p. 227. 

t Daviia, liv. 4, p. 428. 

t DaviU. liv. 4. Vie de Coligny, p. 341. 

I The Protestants in general were not satiafled with the 
tieaAy, and called it La pais boite%ie et malauite ; in allusion 
to Buon's lameneia and the seignorial appellation of his 
coUeaipie : it is also known as Lapetite pat*. 



the commission. He paid them some money, and 
gave them reason to expect more when on their 
march ; they set out, confiding in that promise, but 
they found that the farther they went from Paris, 
the less chance there was of their being paid, and 
they resolved on carrying off Castelnau himself as 
a hostage. The afikir was at length terminated, 
and they left the kingdom, loaded with plunder, 
and gave Castelnau his liberty.* 

The perfidious Catherine, in order to prevent 
the Huguenots from again receiving such help from 
Germany, wrote to Tavannes, who commanded in 
Bui^pmdy, to attack and destroy them, in spit« of 
the safe-conduct given by the king. Tavannes 
prudently refused to obey, knowing that the order 
would be disavowed by tiie queen ; he would then 
be blamed for an infiniction of the peace, and the 
princes of the blood would become his enemie8.f 

Coligny was well aware that Catherine had made 
the peace with no other view than to be better 
able to choose her own time for effecting the ruin 
of the Protestants : he knew that so violent was her 
hatred to Cond6 and himself, that she would never 
rest so long as either of them lived. He did not 
consider it sufficient that Rochelle was weU forti- 
fied, and that several other towns were in the 
hands of his party ; he wished to establish some 
colonies of Protestants in the New World, whither 
he and his friends could retire, if their affairs 
should ever render it necessary for them to leave 
France.} • An expedition had htea sent to Braxil 
in 1555, which completely failed ; but he was not 
deterred from making another experiment. 

A settlement was also commenced in Florida, at 
the first peace in 1563, but disease and scarcity of 
provisions prevented the colonists from making any 
progress. Ships vrere occasionally sent to join 
them ; many, however, never reached their desti> 
nation, for the Spaniards, having appropriated all 
that part of the world to themselves, treated the 
French settlers as pirates, and seized their ships 
whenever they could. Coligny made great exer- 
tions to send substantial assistance to the colonists, 
but that expedition was also unfortunate.} 

A squadron was sent from the Havannah to de- 
stroy the infant colonv, which, but for this cruel 
attack, might have afforded a retreat for many 
families, who were compelled to stay in France, 
having no place to flee to. The massacres, under 
Charles IX. and Louis XIV., might then have been 
rendered imnecessary to the bigoted policy of those 
monarchs, as the kingdom would probably have 
been freed from a great number of those who so 
sturdily adhered to the reformation, in spite of 
their persecutions : like the ancient Israelites, they 
would willingly have quitted polished society for a 
wilderness, if, when tiiere, they cotdd have been 
sure of enjoying the free exercise of their religion. 
The Spanish squadron appeared off Fort Charies 
very soon after the arrival of John Ribaud, who 
had been sent over by Coligny to help the colony : 
he had brought vrith him seven ships, and directly 
he saw the enemy approach he stood out to sea to 
attack them. Unfortunately a hurricane arose, 
which drove several of his ships against the rocks 
of that coast. Those of the crews who reached 
the shore fell into the hands of the Spaniards * 

* Mem. de Castelnau. liv. 6, eh. 11. 
f Mem. de Tavannes, p. S14. 
i Vie de Coligny, p. 345. 
I De Thou. liv. 44. 
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they took the fort, and put all their prisoners to 
death in the most barbarous manner which can be 
conceived. Pedro Melandex, the Spanish com- 
mander, announced that they were treated, m>^ aa 
I Frenchmen^ but tu Lutherant and heretics, 
I The news of this affiiir produced no effect upon 
the court of France, which might be considered 
half Spanish in its interests, and entirely so in its 
Tiews. No attempt being made to demand justice 
for the massacre, an indiTidual named Dominic de 
Gourges, a native of Mont-Maxsan in Gascony, 
undertook to avenge this insult on his country. 
By selling his own property, and borrowing money 
of his brother, he equipped a few ships and sailed 
to Florida, with a hundred sailors and two hundred 
soldiers. On landing he entered into friendship 
with some tribes of natives, who had suffered 
greatly from the Spaniards ; he then attacked the 
fort, of which he got possession, with two others 
they had built in the neighbourhood. The garrison 
consisted of eight hundred men : those who escaped 
into the woods were killed by the natives ; such 
as were made prisoners were hanged, vnth this 
inscription over them, Not a$ S^xmiards, butaaper' 
JidiouM murderen,* 

On his return to France, Dominic de Gourges' 
life was in great danger : the Spanish ambassador 
demanded his head, and the court was quite willing 
to give it ; but Coligny and his friends enabled him 
to escape from his perUous situation.f This would 
however have been scarcely possible, had not the 
Huguenots refused to receive the king's garrisons 
in several towns, viz. Bochelle, Sancerre, and 
Montauban. It was a great point gained for their 
protection ; but, at the same Ume, it compelled the 
court to think of more severe measures against 
them : besides which, Bochelle became the cause 
of complaints from the King of Spain, who accused 
the Huguenots of fitting out a considerable num- 
ber of ships at that port, for the assistance of the 
Prince of Orange in the Low Conntries.;( 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Flan fiv leixing the Fh>tc8taiit leaden — Flight of Conde and 
Coligny from Noyers — ^Renewal of the war. 

The short duration of the peace of Longjumeau 
excited no astonishment, for the interval between 
the cessation and the renewal of hostilities had 
exhibited no signs of reconciliation. The contend- 
ing parties seemed vexed that they must desist 
from wtwailiTig each other, and the treaty became a 
mere truce, to make preparations for soon entering 
on another campaign: the king kept his forces 
together, and placed bodies of men at all the im- 
portant po«t8.§ Short however as it was, the peace 
was imbrued with the blood of the Protestants. 
In the large towns, the populace, excited by fririous 
preachers, gaye themselves up to the greatest ex- 
cesses against the Protestants ; and the represent- 
ations of their chiefs were unavailing with the 
gorermnent, wiiich scarcely deigned to apologise 
he the impunity which was allowed the perse- 
cutors. Indeed, the system of the court appeared 

* I/Aubigne. vol. i. p. 355. De Thou, liv. 44. 
t De Thou states that he arrived in France, 18th Jane. 
IMS. 
t Mem. de Castelnan. liv. 7, ch. 1. 
t Fuqnier. vol. ii. p. 1S5. 



completely changed. Hitherto the Protestants 
had met with promises of protection, and had 
hopes of redress held out to them : the promises 
cost nothing, for they were never realised, and the 
hopes had invariably led to disappointment ; but at 
this time their complaints were not even attended 
to. The pulpits resounded with the horrid maxims, 
that fiedth need not be kept with heretics, and that 
to massacre them was Just, pious, and useful for 
salvation.*^ Such discourses produced tumults and 
assassinations, which were never brought to justice ; 
and the dagger, poison, and the dungeon, awaited 
not only the Huguenots, but those also who were 
connected with ^em. 

The Protestants had neither peace, nor liberty 
of conscience, and were in greater perils than dur- 
ing the war. In three months' time there were 
murdered above two thousand of them. At Ligny 
in Bar, a Huguenot, having refused to ornament 
his house, on occasion of we FHe-Dieu in June 
1 568, was dragged from his home by the populace, in 
the presence of the magistrates : he vras burned alive 
without any form of trial, and with wood actually 
taken from his own store.f Some Protestants, who 
were desirous of concluding the peace, are reported 
to have said, " We have committed a folly ; do not 
let us therefore think it strange that we must drink 
of its effects ; at any rate, it seems the draught 
will be bitter."t 

The different chiefs having retired to their cha- 
teaux, the queen beheld their departure with satis- 
faction, as she was glad to be freed from their 
surveillance and importunity ; but she soon expe- 
rienced alarm about them, and not without some 
reason. Coligny and Cond6 were visited in their 
retirement by all the Protestant nobility, who fore- 
saw the approaching and unavoidable rupture. 
Cond^ was at his castle of Noyers in Burgundy ; 
Coligny at his estate at Chatulon. ** Their re- 
treat," says the admiral's historian, « would have 
been extremely satisfactory to this princess, if she 
had not seen that one-half of the kingdom paid 
their court to them ; and, in fact, so great was the 
confluence at Chatillon and Noyers, that the Louvre 
was a desert in comparison. All the noblesse 
of their party went in crowds to see them, and 
when ten gentlemen went out by one door, twenty 
went in at another. This obliged the admiral to 
incur great expense; and, if he had not been a 
carefrd man in everything else, it would have been 
enough to ruin him. However, he was so much 
beloved, that a thousand presents were constantly 
brought to him ; and although he forbade his 
attendants taking them, that did not prevent the 
same thing from being done every day. The differ- 
ent churches collected and sent a hundred thou- 
sand crowns to prevent the prince and him from 
entirely bearing such a chaige.} 

As money is the nerve of war, the queen resolved 
to deprive the Prince of Cond^ of every financial 
resource. Payment viras demanded of a hundred 
thousand crowns, advanced on his account, to get 
the Reitres out of the countrj' ; fearful, however, 
lest the levying of this sum should afford him a 
pretext for collecting more, the king announced 
that he did not claim that money from the Pro- 
testants generally, but only from the chiefs who 

* De Thou. liv. 44. Vie de Coligny, p. 850. 

t De Thou, liv. 44. 

t La Noue, p. 638. 

I Vie de Coligny* p. MS. 
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had guaranteed tlie payment to the foreigners. 
The object of the demand was evident to all : to 
wartl off such a blow, Tcligny, a young man of 
great merit, was sent to court ; and the Duchess of 
Savoy was applied to, that she should use her 
influence with Catherine, and conjure her not to 
drive them into a state of desperation.* 

The siege of Rochelie was already resolved on ; 
but the queen considered that it w^ould be almost 
impracticable while the prince and the admiral 
were at large, and able to relieve the place: it 
became necessary therefore to seize upon their 
persons. With this object in view, she sent an 
engineer to Noyers, to see in what manner the 
castle was built, what people were there, and if it 
would be possible to get possession of it. He 
entered the place virithout difficulty, under pretence 
of coming from a rich farmer in the neighbour- 
hood : some fowls served him as a passport. He 
was well received, but when he began to talk, it 
was suspected that he was somethlag more than 
he pretended : he was then watched by some of 
the prince's people. He was followed after he 
quitted the castle, and at night veas detected sound- 
ing the moat. This discovery induced the prince 
to inform Coligny of the circumstance, that he 
might be on his guard ; they then wrote to their 
friends, to inform them that, as they might soon 
require their help, they should all be ready for the 
first call.f Catherine was more than ever resolved 
on freeing herself and the kingdom from the ob- 
noxious Huguenot faction ; and it became clear 
that she could never succeed in abolishing the dif- 
ferent edicts in their favour, unless she previously 
removed the Prince of Cond6 and the admiral. 
Such being her aim, she fortified and encouraged 
the fanaticism of the different governors of pro- 
vinces by bestowing fresh favours upon them ; and 
at the same time she removed to a distance from 
her councils every advocate of moderation. The 
virtuous Michael de L'Hopital was a great barrier 
to the queen's wishes: his advice had long since 
been unheeded and despised, but his presence 
troubled the bigoted party : in the midst of perfidy 
and corruption, he persisted in raising his voice in 
behalf of the oppressed; sentiments of truth and 
justice, accompanied with unanswerable arguments, 
were delivered by him in the council, with such 
perseverance, that Catherine found it impossible to 
bring her son to a maturity of guilt, so long 
as he was awed by the presence of this respected 
chancellor. 

The party in the immediate interests of the pope 
had long endeavoured to decry his character ; and 
insinuations of his being a heretic were very gene- 
ral. Had such a charge been capable of verifica- 
tion, he would probably have been arraigned upon 
it ; for the Cardinal d'Este in his correspondence 
states, " There is no way of accusing him of heresy, 
because he is known to go regularly to mass and 
confession, and to communicate." A proverb how- 
ever became very common, " Deliver us from the 
chancellor's mass.J" 

In August, 1568, a bull was sent from Borne, 
permitting the king to alienate church property, to 
the value of one hundred thousand crowns, on 
condition that he should make war against the 
heretics, and utterly destroy, or bring them back 

• Davila. liv. 4. p. 439. 

t Vie de Coligny. p. 347. La None, p. 638. 

t Brantome, vol. vii. p. 103. 



to the church. The chancellor opposed the re- 
ception of the bidl, and, addressing the queen, be 
entreated her to avoid a measure which would 
again deluge the kingdom with blood. His in- 
fluence delayed the reception of the bull ; and ap- 
plication was made for another in lieu of it, whidi 
should authorise the use of the money to be applied 
to the public service, but vdthout making war 
upon the Protestants.* This opposition excited 
the Romish agents to make fresh efforts. The 
Cardinal of Lorrain used all his influence v^ith the 
king and queen, being urged by a desire to avenge 
his brother's death on the Huguenots in general : 
backed by the whole body of the clergy, he at last 
succeeded in effecting the chancellor's dismissal, 
by representing him to have warned the Prince of 
Cond6 to escape from Noyers ; a circumstance by 
no means improbable, as he was present when the 
queen proposed her cruel measure. f 

Catherine's plan was decided upon : the secret 
attempt to seize upon the castle of Noyers had 
been discovered, and she was determined to com- 
pensate by force for the failure of her stratagem. 
The troops which had been destined for the si^e 
of Rochelie were ordered into Burgundy; and 
Tavannes, who conmianded in that province, had 
instructions to arrest the prince and his friends. 
On this occasion the queen's character thwarted 
her own design : Tavannes, like every experienced 
courtier of that day, was well aware that, if any 
trouble arose in the kingdom on this account, the 
government would readily sacrifice him, as a 
means of allaying the storm. He would neither 
take upon himself this odious commission, nor 
suffer another to do it in his government. He 
^erefore sent couriers with letters to the court, 
containing the intelligence that eTerything was 
ready : these couriers were ordered to pass in the 
direction of Noyers, and, as Tavannes intended, 
were taken by Condi's people, as well as some 
others who were sent to soimd the moat.{ The 
answers which they gave, on being questioned, 
convinced the prince that any loss of time would 
be an imprudence. The admiral had feared some 
measiu-e of the kind, ever since he heard of the 
engineer being discovered in disguise. He had 
taken his family to Noyers : they quitted the 
castle without delay, and had they been three days 
later their escape would have been impossible; 
for the province was filling with soldiers, the 
bridges and fords were guarded, and a number of 
troops were concealed in the environs. 

They quitted Noyers on the 25th of August, as 
secretly as it could be done with the embarrassing 
train which accompanied them. They took, partly 
on horseback and partly in litters, the princess and 
her children ; Andelot's wife, and a child at the 
breast ; Coligny 's yoimg family (his wife had died 
recently), with nurses and female attendants : their 
escort was about one hundred and fifty men. It 
was a painful sight to see so many women and 
children exposed to the fatigues of such a journey, 
and the dangers of being assailed on the road ; 
but what man could leave any part of his family 
in the power of a king who had sworn his ruin 1 

The better to conceal their flight, the prince 

• Villemain, H* de VBopUai, 

t Davila. liv. 4. 

X Mem. de TVivannes, p. 314. But Brantome. vol. ix. p. 
109, states that the letters were intercepted contrary to the 
ynih. of Tavannes. 
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wrote the king a letter of complaint and remon- 
strance, and gare out that he should wait for an 
answer : but his time was too precious to lose a 
moment : a gentleman cf that country, who by 
frequent hunting was perfectly acquainted with the 
fi>rd8 and by-paths, conducted him to the banks of 
the Loire, opposite Sancerre. They crossed the 
riyer with the water scarcely above their horse's 
knees : a heavy storm of rain fell for two hours 
alter they were on the other side, which swelled 
the river so much that it completely screened them 
from piu^uit. While they were reposing on an 
eminence, tiiey could distinctly see a body of 
horsemen waiting on the opposite bank, not 
daring to venture across the river to follow them. 
Coligny felt very grateful on the occasion, and im- 
pressed his companions with corresponding senti- 
ments for so great a deliverance.*^ 

The remainder of their journey was full of dan- 
gers, the Catholic forces and themselves being di- 
rected towards the same point ; but they arrived 
in safety on the 18th of September, when the 
people of Rochelle received them with acclama- 
tions.t 

Similar measures had been planned for entrap- 
ping the other leading Protestants, but they all 
jEuled in the execution. The Cardinal of Chatillon, 
who was at his see (Beauvais), escaped into Nor- 
mandy, took the disguise of a sailor, and crossed 
over to England in a small vessel : he was of great 
service to the cause by his negociations.} The 
Queen of Navarre, warned in time by the ad- 
miral's letter, hastened to Rochelle with her son 
and daughter, some money, and four thousand 
soldiers. The chiefs in general assumed the de- 
fensive, and immediately raised levies in tlieir 
different provinces. The guerillas, maintained by 
these persons, kept the Catholic army in full em- 
ployment, and preserved RocheUe from an attack, 
till proper measures had been taken for its defence. 
This general movement of the Huguenots con- 
vinced the queen-mother that her project had been 
betrayed: the accusation against the chancellor 
could no longer be doubted, and his dismissal took 
place accordkigly.j 

Coligny's letters to his friends, in consequence 
of his early suspicions of treachery on the part of 
the court, had given the Protestants such an ad- 
vantage, that they were in a few days assembled 
in great force in different parts of France. The 
queen, on the other hand, was astonished at the 
vigour of their measures; and, hoping to cajole 
them, published an edict, declaring (he willingness 
of the government to protect them in future, as 
well as to render them justice for the past. The 
edict was so completely at variance with her con- 
duct for some time previous, that it produced no 
effect on the minds of the Protestants. Catherine 
then gave the command of the army to the Duke 
of Anjou, and published several other edicts 
against the Protestants. Her behaviour on this 
occasion shows much spite and little management. 
She revoked every edict which had been given in 
their &vour: she forbade, under pain of death, 
the exercise of any religion besides the Roman, 

• An advocate, in an inflated speech, compared the event 
to the passage of Uie Israelites through the Red Sea. Arcere, 
?q1. i.p. 369. 

-t D Aubi^c. vol. i. p. 262. Vie de Coligny, p. 346. 
Pfeaqnier, ^ol. ii. p. 127. Davila. liv. 4, p. 443. 

X DaTila, liv. 4, p. 447. Castlenau, liv. 7, ch. 1. 

§ 7th Oct. 1568. Joamal de Brulart, aud Uavila. liv. 4. 



and she ordered all who professed the new faith to 
quit their employs.* Her manner of conducting 
affairs at this, period was not of the sort usually 
adopted by her, and her crafty policy seems to 
have been dormant. The sudden revocation of the 
edicts was a public declaration that it was a war 
for religion. The Queen of England was more 
easily persuaded to help the confederates, and the 
numbers of men who flocked to the Protestant 
standard excited general surprise. The perfidious 
manner in which the Huguenots had been treated 
drove them to great excesses immediately they had 
the power of avenging themselves. Everything 
therefore which was identified with the Romish 
worship experienced their fury : churches and 
monasteries were pulled down, priests and monks 
were murdered, and it is ^aid that many nuns 
suffered excesses of the most brutal kind, and 
which did not even save them from the sword. 
Oppression naturally creates resistance, and long 
irritation excites a thirst for revenge. When a 
people once gain the upper hand of their oppres- 
sors, they can set no bounds to their resentments, 
for their passions are uncurbed. We cannot wonder, 
therefore, that the popular wrath on this occasion 
fell upon the ecclesiastics, as the priests had uni- 
formly been the approvers and even instigators of 
their sufferings, and the authority of the church 
had been always invoked to sanction the burning 
and murdering of their relatives and friends : 
nothing done in retaliation, therefore, appeared 
excessive in the eyes of the enraged Huguenots, 
who sullied their cause by such deplorable ex- 
cesses. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Battle of Jamac—Death of the Prince of Conde. 

During the month of October, 1568, the Protest- 
ants obtained possession of a considerable extent of 
territory beyond the Loire, and took all the towns 
in that part of the country, with the exception of 
Poictiers. Everything seemed favourable to their 
cause. To check their progress, the Duke of 
Anjou set out to join the Catholic army, of which 
he had already been nominated generalissimo. 
Cond6, who was aware of the young duke's passion 
for glory, felt assured that he would lose no time 
before he gave battle ; he therefore sent orders to 
hasten the arrival of some troops which were 
coming from Languedoc to join him : he even set 
out to meet them. A misunderstanding imfortu- 
nately arose between Dacier and Mouvens, who 
commanded them, and the royal forces, under 
Brissac, completely routed them without dif- 
flculty.f 

The misconduct of the officers having caused 
this reinforcement to be greatly reduced in number, 
the Prince of Cond6 was of opinion that they 
should be triod for it by a court-martial; but 
Coligny prudently remonstrated, and showed bim, 
that, although it was quite reasonable that disci- 
pline should be strictly enforced, there were occa- 
sions when it became necessary to relax its rigour • 
those who had committed this fault were persons 

* DaAila, liv. 4. Journal de Brulart. Caatelnau, liv. 7, 
ch. 2. 
t Vie de Coligny. p. 352. La None, p. 646. Davila. liv. 
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of credit and authority, and therefore it would be 
more prudent to use perauasion than menaces : the 
latter would do very well in the royal armies, 
where the king's name had a prodigious effect, 
but as they hiul taken arms against him on ac- 
count of their religion, they had many things to 
manage with caution. * 

Cond6 was persuaded to adopt the milder course, 
and set out to attack the Diike of Montpensier, 
who commanded the royal army during the ab- 
sence of the Duke of Anjou : he was coming on 
by short journeys to assume his post, but, hearing 
of the prince's moTements, he hastened forward, 
and summoned a council of war directly he ar- 
rived : his proposal was to attack the confederates 
immediately, but some old captains persuaded him 
to defer such a measure, as the enemy's force 
would certainly be diminished by a delay ; the 
gentlemen, they said, would be tired of waiting, in 
a state of inaction, at their own expence, and 
would soon insist upon returning to their homes ; 
the army weakened in that manner would be an 
easier prey.f 

The king's army at this time consisted of twenty- 
four thousand infantry and four thousand horse- 
men ; that of the confederates was less by a fourth, 
but was composed of very determined men, who 
had staked their all upon the success of their arms. 
Cond6, relying upon their valour, sought every occa- 
sion for a battle ; Anjou as carefully avoided it, but 
could not honourably retire to winter-quarters. In 
the mean time it was disadvantageous to both 
parties that the affair should be thus spun out, and 
a battle delayed : the Protestant chiefs had fears, 
lest the gentlemen in their army should wish to go 
home ; and the king had difficulty in finding the 
means for keeping his army on foot, notwith- 
standing the exertions made in his behalf by the 
pope, Pius V-t 

The severity of the winter inflicted great hard- 
ships on both armies : the confederates, however, 
suffered less than their enemies, as they were 
chiefly quartered in villages, and in the suburbs of 
towns. At length they were compelled to seek for 
refuge from the inclemency of the season, which 
carried off, in the two armies, more than eight 
thousand men. § 

During the remainder of the vrinter, both parties 
were busy in strengthening themselves by every 
kind of reinforcement. Elizabeth, Queen of Eng- 
land, at the solicitation of the Cardinal of Cha- 
tlllon, sent the Protestants a quantity of money, 
provisions, and ammunition. || But the most fruit- 
ful source from whence they drew their supplies 
arose fix>m the circmnstance of Coligny being at 
the head of the French marine. In his quality of 
admiral, he commissioned a fleet of nine ships, 
and some frigates, and sent them to cruise off Uie 
coast, from Brittany to Flanders. These enter- 
prises were very successful: they were sure of 
shelter in the English ports ; and they captured a 
great niunber of Spanish and Flemish vessels ; and 
a tenth of the value of those prizes was the legal 
property of the Admiral. H 

• Vie de Coligny, p. U8. 

t Ibid., p. SA4. 

t The pope sent Charles IX. 10.000 pieces of gold to* 
wards defraying the expenses of the war. Sec the letters 
of Pius V. to different personages during this year. 

i Davila, liv. 4. p. 470. La Noue. p. 659. Castelnau, 
llv. 7, ch. 2. 

11 D'Aubigne. toI. i. p. S8S. Castelnau, liv. 7, ch. 2. 

if La None. p. 695. Davila, liv. 4, p. 4AS. 



Both parties had sent into Germany for levies: 
the Catholics were joined by a conaiderahLe body, 
under the Maigruve of Baden, and other ntptains. 
The Duke of Deux-Ponts at the same time con- 
ducted a reinforcement for the Protestants : the 
Dukes of Aumale and Nemours, with six thousand 
men, were posted in Lorrain, to prevent his passing 
to the interior. 

Had the introduction of foreign armies into 
France been the only result of these applications 
for assistance firom abroad, the page of history 
would have been spared the details of the most 
dreadful transaction ever recorded. The German, 
Spanish, and Italian troops arrived; fought for 
their respective friends ; and on the conclusion of 
a peace retired. But the chances of war were too 
uncertain for the calculations of the Yatican ; the 
sacred college was too anxious for victory over 
heresy to wait the result of policy and craft : a 
bold measure was requisite to bring about the ex- 
tinction of the evil, and that measure ended in the 
massacre of the St. Bartholemew. 

Pius y . was so zealous in the cause of the Roman 
hierarchy, that he has been canonised for his holy 
intentions, as a compensation for his not having 
lived to see the fruit of his exertions. ^ He had 
vnitten pressing letters to different princes, in 
order to obtain help for the most Christian king : 
at last he unbosomed himself to the Cardinals of 
Bourbon and Lomdn; both letters were written 
<m the same day. f 

After informing the Cardinal of Bourbon, that 
he was ready to &ce death in the cause of religion, 
his holiness added, ** That gives us the right of 
earnestly exhorting you by our letters, and of ex- 
citing you to make every effort to employ all your 
influence for procuring a definitive and serious 
adoption of the measure, most proper for bringing 
about the destruction of the implacable enemies of 
God and the king ; a measure, vrithout wiiich it 
vriU be always impossible to pursue warmly the 
operations of the war, and to conduct it to a happy 
issue." The letter then enlarges on the necessity 
of depriving the heretics of the time for collecting 
their scattered forces, and thus secure the advan- 
tage of a victory. ** Expedition and ceaseless 
activity are moveover necessary, because the trea- 
sury is becoming more exhausted every day. The 
importance of the interests which we discuss, and 
the dangers of the kingdom, reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, would possibly require fuller development ; 
but your knovni love for the Catholic religion, and 
the seal which animates you for the divine honour, 
render it unnecessary to dwell further upon these 
things with you." 

To the Cardinal of Lorrain, St. Pius writes : 
** We not only demand that you display the greatest 
seal in doing what we desire, but we beg you also 
to inflame the spirits of the king, the queen, and 
all whom they employ in this war ; and to excite 
them to execute with activity what has been neg- 
lected till now, as well as to prepare diligently, and 
without delay, whatever may contribute to put an 
end to this disastrous war, by conquering and sub- 



• Michael OhislieTi was horn A.D. 1504, at Boscbi. in 
Piedmont. His fkmily was poor, and he joined the Domini- 
cans. By his severity to all heretics, he obtained the rank 
of cardinal, and the office of grand inquisitor. Elected p<^ 
in 1666, ho took the style of Pius V. ; and, until his death in 
May, 1572, he was unceasingly employed in fomenting per> j 
secutions ftir religion. 

t 17th Januar>', 1669. 
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duiog the enemy." Thig letter contains remarks 
rery similar to Uie other, urging a speedy termina* 
tion of the war, by attacking the heretics at once, 
and following up the blow till they were all de- 
stroyed. 

These letters were followed soon after by another 
to Charles,* Informing him that he had sent Sfona* 
Count of Santafiore, with some troops to help him : 
'* We pray Almighty God, who is the Lord of Hosts, 
the King of kings, and who directs and goTems 
eTerything by his wisdom, mercifully to grant your 
majesty the victory over our common enemies. 
When God, as we trust, shall have given tu the 
victory, it will be for you to punish, with the utmost 
rigour, the heretics and their leaders, because they 
are the enemies of God ; and you must avenge 
upon them, not only your own injuries, but also 
those of Almighty God.** 

Directly the season would permit^ the contend- 
ing parties renewed their operations. Tavannes was 
nominally under the orders of the Duke of Anjou, 
but in reality possessed the chief command of the 
royal army. He was anxious to confine the con- 
federates within their present limits, while Cond^ 
wished to gain the centre of France, that he might 
be more ready to join the Germans who were 
coming to his aid. Each party was constantly on 
the watch for an opportunity of surprising Uieir 
enemy. At length a battle was fought at Jamac, 
& small town in &e Angoumois, on the borders of 
the river Charente.f 

The Duke of Anjou had decided on attacking 
the confederates, but it was necessary to pass the 
river : in his first attempt he was repulsed by the 
admiral, with the loss of three hundred men. On 
the night preceding the battle, Tavannes effected 
the passage by making a false march, and suddenly 
returning to Chateauneuf, one of the outposts of 
the Protestants. The officer who commanded there 
was struck with such a panic that he made no 
defence: had he merely cut some ropes, which 
held together a bridge of boats at that part, there 
would have remained no means of crossing tlie 
river. Coligny flew to the spot the moment he 
heard of the affair, but, before he could arrive, the 
detachment had crossed. 

Cond^, thus surprised, was in a dilemma : he had 
not time to collect aU his troops : if he gave battle* 
it would be to a great disadvantage ; if he retreated, 
the consequences might be stiU worse. The prince's 
misfortune was increased by an inexcusable delay 
on the part of some gentlemen in his army, by 
which the Catiiolics were enabled to strengthen 
themselves still more in taking the post of Bassac : 
instead of taking horse at dawn, they laid in bed 
till half-past eight o'clock. 

The courage of the Prince of Cond^ during this 
battle was very remarkable. He had been wounded 
in the arm two daj's previous, and, while pre- 
paring for action on this occasion, he received a 
kick from the horse of his friend La Rochefoucault. 
Without complaining of the pain, he made an ani- 
mated appeal to the nobles around him, and desired 
them to bear in mind the condition in which Loius 
of Bourbon went into action, on behalf of his reli- 
gion and his country. His bravery, however, wasnot 
attended with the success it merited. From the 

• Dated 6th March. 1569. 

t 13th March. 1569. It is mmetiines called the battle of 
iBasaoc. from its vicinity to that town. Jamac u 8 leagues 
fitnn Cognac 



first onset, fortune declared for the Duke of Anjou : 
he charged upon La None, who was at the head of 
the Protestant rear-guard ; he was thrown into 
complete confusion, and would have been over- 
whelmed, hadnotAndelot arrived to his assistance, 
and enabled him to rally his men. A second 
charge left him a prisoner in the hands of the 
Catholics, who obtained that advantage by his 
horse being killed under him. When he heard 
that La Koue was a prisoner, the Admiral ob- 
served, that he could better have spared any ten 
others. 

The struggle continued for some time, and the 
admiral firmly sustained the repeated shocks of 
the royal army : but his force was unequal to the 
task, and it became evident that, unless he was 
assisted, he must soon yield. The Prince of Cond6 
in consequence hastened to help him : he charged 
upon the main body of the enemy's cavalry, and, 
crippled as he was, he fought among them till his 
horse fell under him. To be dismounted on such 
an occasion rendered his capture inevitable ; and 
he surrendered himself to two gentlemen, named 
Dargence and St. John, who conducted him out of 
the fray, and seated him under a hedge. Mon- 
tesquieu, captain of the Duke of Anjou's guards, 
unfortunately chanced to pass at the time: he 
inquired who the prisoner was, and, on being 
informed, drew his pistol, and shot the prince 
through tilie head. Satisfied with the death of the 
Protestant general, the Catholics did not take the 
full advantage of their victory : they scarcely pur- 
sued the Protestants, who retired in good order 
under the command of Coligny. * 

It was generally thought, that orders had been 
given to spare no Huguenot of distinction who 
might be tsken in this battle. Brantome states, f 
** that it had been strongly recommended to several 
of the Duke of Anjou's favourites." Robert 
Stuart, among others, being made a prisoner, was 
taken before the duke by the Marquis of Yillars, 
who entreated permission to put him to death, for 
having killed the Constable Montmorency at the 
battle of St. Denis. Anjou refused his consent ; 
but, being strongly pressed by Yillars, he turned 
his head away, and said, " Well, be it so !" Stuart 
was then led to a short distance, and killed. { La 
None was brought before the severe Duke of 
Montpensier, who thus addressed him : "My 
iHend, your process is finished ; yours, and that of 
all your companions : look to your conscience V* § 
An old comrade of La Noue's, named Martigues, 
saved him from death, and afterwards effected his 
exchange for Sessac> lieutenant of Guise's men-at- 
arms. II 

The Duke of Anjou slept at Jamac, in the same 
house where the Prince of Cond6 had lodged the 
preceding night. He had the cruelty to behold the 
body of the unfortunate prince borne by an ass 
through the Catholic army. Condi's body became 
an object of derision with many who before had 
trembled at his name alone. It was afterwards 
sent to the Prince of Beam, who caused it to be 
interred at Yenddme in the sepulchre of his an- 
cestors.lT 

Such was the end of Louis of Bourbon, Prince 



• Davna, d'AubigoB. De Thou, and Castelnau. 

t Vol. \4ii. p. 244. (Fte d« Conde.} 

"Brantome. (Vie de Montmorency. 

. Ibid. (Vie de Montpentier.') 

I Amirault. ( Vie de la Now, p. 31 .) 

f Da\ila, liv. 4, p. 484. 
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of Cond6; a man distinguished for his hravery, 
skill, and wit, at a court where such qualities, to be 
distinguished, must have been possessed in a Tery 
great degree. His principal fidling, an extreme 
susceptibility of tenderness for the fair sex, exposed 
him to many snares, by which he was impeded in 
his proper channel of advancement : but his cha- 
racter as a good, unflinching friend, a sincere and 
afikble man, was free from the least imputation ; 
and his good qualities made him regretted, even by 
the party opposed to him. He has been accused 
of ambitiously aspiring to the throne : certainly he 
was ambitious, for, in his day, that passion was 
cherished as a virtue by every person of distinc- 
tion. He bore arms against his sovereign, but was 
driven to do so by the first instinct of nature — 
self-preservation. 

These who accuse the Prince of Cond6 of having 
aimed at the crown, found their accusation prin- 
cipally on his coining money bearing his effig}', 
and Uie inscription, Louia XIIL^ King of France. 
Some particulars respecting this coinage have been 
preserved, and may not be misplaced here.* 

Brantome, after minutely describing the coining 
of this money, as the effect of the prince's vain- 
glory, mentions, ** that the constable presented it 
to the council at the Louvre, in the year 1567, the 
seventh day of October, in the aftemoon."t It 
must, therefore, have been prepared before the 
attempt upon Meaux was arranged. But, in the 
notes to the Henriade, it is described as an artifice 
of the court made use of to ruin the prince. Some 
pieces were contrived to £dl into Montmorency's 
hands : he, being fully satisfied that they had been 
coined by the prince's order, went in a rage to the 
king, and showed them to him. { 

When the coin first appeared, many of the 
prince's sincere, though inexperienced friends, 
were highly pleased at it ; but those who, from 
their condition, were able to form a proper estimate 
of the business, saw at once that it was an attempt 
to make his party odious. The admiral convinced 
the Prince of Cond^ how necessary it was to coun- 
teract this machination, and a severe punishment 
was threatened against any who should circulate 
the coin : the proclamation was repeated, that no 
one might plead ignorance. An unlucky suttler, 
however, offered some of these pieces in change to 
his customers in the camp, and was hanged on ^e 
spot. This severity silenced many of tlic slanders 
in which the Catholics Indulged against the prince ; 
and they were compelled to adopt some other 
plan for persuading the world that ambition, and 
not liberty of conscience, was the cause of the 
war. } 

Brantome mentions another circumstance, which 
shows that all who were in habits of intimacy with 
the prince were satisfied it was a manoeuvre, for 
his approval of the coinage could not have been 
concealed from them. Briquemaut, a very worthy 

* The subject was diacasaed in 1741 by M . Secoaage, in an 
essav. entitled " Dissertation oit t'on examine s'ii est rrai 
qu'tl ait ete fro f/pe pendant la vie de Jjouis I., Prints de Cande, 
une Monnate sur hquelle on l%i ait donne le titre de Boi de 
Franoe." Mem. dc TAcad. det InBcriptions. tonicxvii.p.6U7. 

t Brantome , vol. viii. p. 239. But notwithatauding thia 
minuteneas, the Abbe Anquetil Insinuates that Conde coined 
the money at Rochelle in 1568, when the Protestant affairs 
were ao very succcasful. 

X It was at the aame time reported in Paris that Conde 
hod been crowned at St. Denis. Secousse, Dissert(Uiun, &c. 

§ V ie du CoUgny, p. 349. 



man, who fought solely on account of his religion,* 
was woimded in the leg a few days before the 
battle of Jamac. Cond^ and the admiral visited 
him in his bed; and in conversation the word 
reigniftg escaped the prince. " Sir," said Briqne- 
maut, ** it appears from yourremarka diat ambition 
excites you more than religion: if that be your 
aim, I quit you. Let us join for the service of 
God, otherwise I shall retire." If so sliglit an 
allusion to power, probably misunderstood, made 
Briquemaut threaten to quit the prince, would he 
have stayed in his army after such a step as qualifying 
himself King of France upon the coin t 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



The Prince of Beam proclaimed chief of the Protaatant 

Crty — Arrival of reinforcements from Germany — Attack on 
troche- Abeillc— Letters of IHus V. 

CoLiONT, being informed of the prince's death, 
directed his attention to preserving the remains of 
the army. He ordered the infantry to retire to 
Cognac, and destroyed the bridge by which they 
crossed the river : he protected their retreat at the 
head of the cavalr}', and kept up a running fight 
till the dusk of the evening, when the enemy de- 
sisted. St. Jean d'Angeiy being more exposed to 
an attack from the Duke of Anjou than any other 
town in his power, the admiral went thither to 
strengthen and encourage the garrison. He visited 
Xaintes, and then went to Cognac, which was the 
general rendezvous of the party.f 

When the Prince of Cond£ was captured at the 
battle of Dreux, the command was immediately 
and unanimously conferred upon Coligny ; and no 
one could doubt that he was entitled to succeed him 
at Ids death. But there was a strong party against 
him among the Huguenot nobility, who, esteeming 
themselves equal to him in every respect, were 
unwilling to be under his orders. Some pretext 
was, however, necessary to cover their refusal to 
serve under Coligny, and therefore he was blamed 
for having suffered the army to be surprised, and 
for quitting the field too soon, instead of making 
some effort to retrieve the misfortune of the day. 
The way in which these complaints were ui^d, 
and their general sentiments, which he had the 
means of ascertaining, convinced the admiral that, 
unless his party had the name and authority of a 
prince of the blood, its strength and credit would 
soon fail. He therefore wrote to the Queen of 
Navarre, that the time was come when she ought 
to think of raising her son to the dignity which 
was his due.} 

The Queen of Navarre immediately set out from 
Rochelle for Cognac. On her arrival she advanced 
in front of the army, and presented her son Henr}*, 
Prince of Beam, then in his sixteenth year, and 
Henry, son of the deceased Cond£, who was rather 
younger. She addressed the soldiers, recommend- 
ing to them the two youths, and so animated and 
touching was her speech, that it produced great 
effect upon the anny. "The good cause," said 
she, ** has not perished with Conde ; and his mis- 
fortune ought not to cause despair among men at- 

* II estoit un fort homme-de-bion, et qui ne combattoit 
quo pour sa rolision. Brantome, Vie de Conde. 
i Vip do Coligny, p. 358. 
X Davila, liv. 4. p. 488. 
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tacbed to their religion. God watches over his own 
people. During Ids life he gave tlie prince com- 
panions able to assist him, and he has left us brave 
captains, capable of repairing the loss caused by 
his death. I offer you my son, and I confide to 
you the son of the prince who excites our regrets : 
heaven grant that they may both show themselves 
worthy inheritors of the bravery of their ancestors, 
and that the sight of these tender pledges may 
excite you constantly to remain united for the 
support of the cause which you defend." * The 
admiral and La Rochefoucault publicly swore 
fidelity to the Prince of Beam ; the other nobles 
did the same ; and afterwards the whole army, 
amidst shouts of joy and approbation, which con- 
tinued till the Prince of Beam advanced with a 
firm step, and swore to defend their religion, and 
constintly to persevere in tlie common cause, until 
death or victory gave them the full liberty which 
they desired.f The Prince of Cond6 gave his 
assent more by gesture than by words. 

As the two princes were too young to take the 
direction of affairs, the management was left to the 
admiral : all the objections which had been made 
against his having the command now vanished, as 
the point of honour was saved by their having a 
prince for their commander in chief, and Coligny's 
orders were executed without hesitation. The 
principal charge being disposed of there was no 
difficulty in arranging some other appointments 
which had become vacant, to the regret of the 
protestants; the trusty and courageous Andelot^ 
who was always on the alert to second his brother's 
operations, and whom Coligny repeatedly called 
his right hand, fell ill of a fever and died in a few 
days.^ Catholics bear testimony to his good cha- 
racter : "He was true and sincere, and, of the Cal- 
Tinist chiefs, one of the most persuaded of his 
religion ; naturally frank, candid, and generous, he 
attracted as much friendship as his brother, more 
severe and reserved, conciliated esteem." § D' Acier 
was appointed to the command of the infantry, 
which was Andelot's last employ: Jacques Bou- 
chard, a virarm friend of Coligny's, died about the 
same time, and left vacant the command of the 
txtiUery ; Genlis succeeded him.|| A council was 
then held for deciding on the plan of their future 
operations: several proposed that the Protestant 
forces should be concentrated in Rochelle and the 
strong posts in that neighbourhood ; they argued 
that there the Duke of Anjou could not attack 
them with any possibility of success, on account of 
the marshy nature of the country. But this plan 
was represented by Coligny as timid and unworthy 
of their cause. The most esteemed captains were 
of the same opinion, and it was finally resolved 
that the army should be divided ; that troops should 
be placed in the principal towns situated on rivers 
to protect them from siege, and delay the progress 
of the royal army, until they had positive intelli- 
gence of the force which the Duke of Deux-Ponts 
was bringing from Germany; that when they 
heard of Uie approach of those troops, they should 
collect their forces and make an effort to join them, 

* Ecprit de la Ligne, vol. i. p. 292. D'Aubi^e allades 
to this ST«ech. but does not give it at length, m his Hi$t. 
UmnrrtelU. 
, t Davila, liv. 4. p. 489. 

X 2nh May, 1569. He was buried with great pomp at 
Rochelle. 

t Esprit de la Ligne, vol. i. p. 298. 
D'Anbigne, vd. i. p. 283. 



wherever they might be : if the junction could be 
effected, they would equal the Catholic army ; other- 
wise they must separate, and by returning into 
different provinces, they would oblige the king to 
divide his army, and thus be in a condition to fight 
with better chances of success.* . These plans being 
agreed to, the Queen of Navarre went back to Ro- 
chelle ; the princes and the admiral retired into 
St. Jean d'Angely ; the other captains went into 
different towns, which were well fortified, by the 
country around them being intersected by several 
deep rivers : military science had likewise contri- 
buted to the defence of those places. 

While the Protestants appeared to acquire addi- 
tional force from their reverses, and to be stimu- 
lated by their defeat to make greater exertions, the 
ardour of the Catholics very soon subsided. The 
Duke of Anjou, in his eighteenth year, had displayed 
great bravery in the recent battle : he charged 
several times at the head of his cavalr}', fought 
amidst the ranks of the enemy, and had a horse 
killed imder him; but after the victory his fii-e 
seemed to be exhausted, and those alternations of 
activity and listlessness were then remarked, which 
afterwards rendered his reign so stormy. Although 
the duke had only the name of chief commander of 
the Catholic army, his character had some influ- 
ence on its operations. He persuaded himself that 
his work vras accomplished, and that his enemies 
were crushed. Flattery on the part of some chiefs, 
and interested motives on Uie part of others, pre- 
vented his being exhorted to a proper line of con- 
duct. Repeated delays took place, and the siege 
of Cognac was not attempted till after the Protest- 
ants had had sufBcient time to strengthen and 
supply the place. The Catholics were obliged to 
reUnquish ^at siege, and for some time confined 
their operations to taking a few unimportant 
towns; among others, Mucidan, in Perigord, in 
attacking which place the Count de Brissac was 
kiUed.f 

In the mean time, Wolfgang, Duke of Deux- 
Pouts, was advancing to join the Protestants with 
a strong reinforcement. He quitted Saveme at 
the end of Februar}*, and took his march through 
Alsace and Lorrain ; he had seven thousand five 
hundred Reitres, and six thousand Lansquenets. 
William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, and Louis 
his brother, who were driven out of Flanders by 
the Duke of Alva, joined him with some companies 
of cavalry ; and about twenty French captains from 
Dauphiny, who had assembled near Strasburg a 
force ol fourteen hundred men.J 

The court sent the Dukes of Aumale and Ne- 
mours to oppose his passage, but, although their 
forces were superior, the Duke of Deux-Ponts 
effected his object. When they approached too 
near he attacked the royal army, and as Aumale 
contented himself with hovering about the Ger- 
mans, they passed the SaAne without hindrance at 
Montier. Aumale then hastened on to wait for 
them at the Loire, where he hoped to be joined by 
some detachments from the Duke of Anjou's army. 
As a means of stopping their progress the Catholics 
had destroyed the bridge at La Charity. This 
would have been a serious impediment had not 
Wolfgang been informed of a ford atPouilly, where 
his army crossed, each horseman taking a foot 

• Davila, liv. 4, p. 491. 

+ DarUa. liv. 4. D'Aubign*. 

X D'Aubigne, vol. 1. p. 284. 
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soldier behind him.* He continued his march 
towards the river Yienne, and, at the moment when 
his task was on the eve of being completed by the 
junction of the two armies, he fell a victim to a 
quartan ague at Nessax, a town three leagues dis- 
tant from Limoges. t Finding himself dying, he 
summoned his principal officers, and in their pre- 
sence appointed Count Mansfield his successor; he 
exhorted them to obey him, and assured them, 
that, if any division arose among them, it would be 
the means of preventing their ever returning home. 
They continued their march; and, although the 
Diuke of Anjou guarded every ford of the Vienne, 
they succeeded in joining the admiral four days 
after the death of Wolfgang.^ 

Very great surprise was expressed that the 
Dukes of Nemours and Aumale, with a number 
of experienced officers in their army, should suffer 
an enemy of inferior force to traverse France and 
cross the Loire before their eyes, without offering 
any obstacle. It was attributed to a disagreement 
whicli arose between them, and which, to use the 
words of a contemporary, ** made them miss some 
fine enterprises." § In fact, there was at the time a 
great misunderstanding at court, and the intrigues 
and rivalries, which were there agitated, contributed 
essentially to strengthen the Protestant party. The 
king became jealous of the reputation which his 
brother had obtained at Jamac : in this feeling he 
was stimulated by the crafty Cardinal of Locrain, 
who wished to have the command intrusted to one 
of his family. He did not blame the queen's 
choice, but represented how much better it would 
be to owe such successes to some French captain, 
or even a foreigner like the Duke of Alva, than to 
have such a rival as the Duke of Anjou. The 
queen perceived the cardinal's intention, and took 
secret measures with Tavannes to prevent any 
success on the part of the Dukes of A.umale and 
Nemours, which might add to the influence of that 
family. At the same time to remove him from the 
king's person, she made a journey to the camp, and 
took the cardinal with her. His meddling disposition 
made him interfere in every profession, and he 
gave his opinion freely upon the movements of the 
army. On one occasion the Huguenots had feigned 
a retreat in order to draw their opponents into an 
ambuscade, when tiie cardinal commanded a pur- 
suit. Tavannes prudentiy opposed his orders ; 
and when it was afterwards known that a large 
body of cavahy were behind a hill, the queen could 
not resist telling the cardinal that his plan, if fol- 
lowed, would have been their ruin : Tavannes also 
observed, " That each should keep to his trade, for 
it was impossible to be both a clever priest and a 
good soldier."|| 

The two armies were within a quarter of a league 
of each otiier : the Protestant force consisted of 
above twenty-five thousand men ; that of the Ca- 
tholics might be more numerous, for the Duke of 

• 20th May. 1S69. Then is lome difTerence in the ao- 
catDto of this passase of the Loire : accordtng to d' Aubign^, 
the Oennans croned the ford at Pouilly hejw they took La 
Charite ; DaviU states, that by taking the town they opened 
a convenient passage ; while in the Lire of Coligny It is said 
that the bridge was destroyed before the town surrendered, 
and that, to avoid a loss of time in constructing another 
bridge, the Germans availed themselves of the ford at 
Bouflly. 

18th June. 1569. 

Davila, liv. 4. Mem. de Tavannes. Vie de Coligny. 

La Noue, p. 673. 

Mem. de Tavannes, p. 336. 



Alva, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and tha pope 
had sent large bodies to reinforce the royal army : 
still the Protestants, everything being considered, 
were the stronger party, which induced the Duke ' 
of Anjou to take a secure position at Laroche- 
AbeiUe. The admiral, having well observed the 
duke's position, and duly considered the difficulties 
he should experience in finding supplies for hii 
army in a woody and mountainous district, resolved 
on immediately attacking the right flank, where 
Strozzy* was posted with some Italian troops : if 
the attempt proved successful, he would deprive 
the royal army of the convenience of an extensive 
meadow, in which their cavalry found some pasture. 
The attack commenced with the dawn,t by a body 
of arquebusiers chaxving upon the Catholics : they 
were supported by a division of four thousand men. 
A sanguinary conflict ensued, the Catholics having 
the advantage of position, their assailants that of 
numbers. The Huguenots aimed at driving their 
enemies from their post, and fresh troops conti- 
nually advanced to their assistance : all their efforts, 
however, would have been in vain, had Strozzy 
been satisfied with defending himself; but many 
of his French officers making allusion to their late 
commander Brissac, and expressive of their disdain 
of serving under an Italian, he called upon them to 
follow him, and charged furiously upon the Hugue- 
nots. They were thrown into great disorder, and 
Strozzy pursued his advantage till he had pro- 
ceeded a considerable distance into the plain. 
Coligny then advanced, and completely suirounded 
him and his men. Strozzy and his followers fought 
very bravely, and after many had fallen the rest 
were made prisoners. The admiral pursued his 
advantage, and charged the other divisions of the 
Catholic army; but being nearer their post they 
were safe from the charges of tiie cavalry, and the 
Huguenot infantry were too much exhausted to 
renew the assaidt very vigorously. This circum- 
stance, added to the arrival of some light cavalry 
who came up to assist them, enabled the Catholics 
to recover their position. While the admiral at- 
tacked Strozzy on the right, another division was 
similarly employed on the left, where Count Santa 
Flore commanded : he repelled the attack without 
making any sortie ; and, though the conflict lasted 
nearly an hour longer tlian that on the right, the 
number of slain was only twenty-six. The Ims of 
the Catholics altogether was about four hundred 
men; Strozzy was a prisoner, and St« Leu and 
Roquelaure, his lieutenants, were left upon the 
field with twenty-two captains. The Prince of 
Beam was in the action, and made his firvi essay 
in arms.^ 

A council was held immediately afterwards In 
the royal camp, to consider what measures on^t 
to be adopted, as many of their officers wished to 
return home.§ The queen and the Cardinals of 
Bourbon and Lorrain were present at the meeting. 
Some persons were strongly in favour of a general 
engagement, and argued that the Huguenot in- 
fantry, being hastily levied, could not resist the 
veterans of the royal army; while the Catholic 
cavalry, composed of the principal nobility of 
France, would easily overcome the squadrons of 

* Philip Stroisy. son of the marshal : he was named eolo- 
nel-general of the infantry on the death of Andelot. 
t 25th June. 1569. 
i I>a\ila. liv. 4, p. 505. 
i Vie de Coligny. p. 364. 
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Reitrefl, from whom» if the captains and a ftrw 
gentlemen were taken away, there would remain 
nothing but a parcel of grooms and valets unfit for 
the exercise of arms : it was therefore evident that 
France might in that way be freed from a number 
of ills produced by the war, and the obstinacy of 
the Huguenots be subdued in a short time : while, 
on the other hand, long consultations tended only 
to consume the nation, destroy the nobility', and 
desolate the kingdom ; their enemies would take 
advantage of the delay, 'and forward their enter- 
prises ; and it was very much to be feared that 
more troops would arrive from Germany, which 
might end in the subjugation of the kingdom by 
foreigners. Others contended that it was very 
imprudent to risk the state on the uncertain event 
of a battle, and against an enemy who had nothing 
to lose ; that a more safe plan was, by prolonging 
the campaign, to give the Germans leisure to 
dwindle away, as was their custom ; for, being in a 
climate so different from their own, the heat of the 
summer, and the abundance of fruit in which they 
would certainly indulge, would be sure to produce 
diseases among them, which must reduce their 
army very materially. The queen approved of the 
latter coimsel, and the forces were distributed in 
the principal towns in the neighbourhood of tbose 
occupied by the Huguenots. The rest of the army 
was allowed to separate with an understanding that 
they should assemble again at a fixed period.* 

The admiral, instead of taking fuU advantage of 
the dispersion of the royal army to extend his ope- 
rations, and carry the war into other provinces, 
sent to the Duke of Anjou, entreating him to allow 
a free passage to some deputies, whom he proposed 
sending to the queen, with a view of obtaining a 
peace. Anjou, who felt more happy in the camp 
than when subjected to his brother at court, refused 
the request. Coligny, however, succeeded in for- 
warding a letter to Catherine, in which he informed 
her msLJesty, ** That it was a strange thing that, to 
please some enemies that he had near her, she 
should wish to complete the ruin of all France ; 
that he had fourteen thousand foreigners in his 
army, and the Duke of Anjou had no less in his, 
and that all those people must be maintained at 
the expense of this fine country, and who might 
notwithstanding be all dismissed in a quarter of an 
hour ; that if he aimed at the crown, or wished to 
participate in the government of the state, he 
should not be surprised that she risked so much, 
but that it only related to permitting the Protest- 
ants to enjoy liberty of conscience, a privilege which 
had been granted t^iem by several edicts, and which 
was conformable to the divine laws ; besides, if the 
mere stay of foreigners produced such mischief to 
the state, what might not happen if they should 
wish to become the masters % — ^for, should they be 
disposed to imite, the country would be embar- 
rassed in resisting them : he concluded by earnestly 
imploring peace, which was the only means of pre- 
venting such disorders, and protested that it was 
more for her interests than his own.'*t 

The queen paid no attention to his letter : her 
obligations to the papal influence were too great 
to allow her to slight advice coming from that 
quarter. The ne^vs of the battle of Jamac had 
been forwarded to Rome, and some standards 

• Davila, liv. 4. p. 510. 
f Vie de Coligny, p. 365. 



which had been taken were sent to Pius Y., who 
wrote a congratulatory letter to the King of 
France,* in which, after expressing the gratitude 
he had felt and testified, for the success over the 
enemies of God and the church, the Christian pon- 
tiff adds : " But the more the Lord has treated you 
and me with kindness, the more you ought vrith 
care and diligence to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity which this victory offers you for pursuing 
and destroying all the enemies which still remain ; 
for tearing up entirely all the roots, and even the 
smallest fibres of roots, of so terrible and so con- 
firmed an evil. For unless they are radically ex- 
tirpated, they will be found to shoot out again, 
and as it has already happened several times, the 
mischief will reappear when your majesty least 

expects it You will bring this about, if no 

consideration for persons or worldly things induces 
you to spare the enemies of God,t who have never 
spared God, who have never spared yourself. For 
you will not succeed in turning away the vnrath of 
God, except by avenging him rigorously on the 
wretches who have offended him : by inflicting on 
them the punishment they deserve. Let your 
majesty take for example, and never lose sight of 
what happened to king Saul : he had received the 
orders of God, by the mouth of the prophet Samuel, 
to fight and exterminate the infidel Anialekites, in 
such a way that he should not spare one in any 
case or under any pretext. But he did not obey 
the will and the voice of God ; he pardoned the 
king of the Amalekites himself, and reserved his 
most valuable effects ; therefore a short time after- 
wards, severely reprimanded by the same prophet 
who had anointed him king, he was deprived of 
his throne and his life. By this example, God 
has wished to teach all kings, that to neglect the 
vengeance of outrages done to him, is to provoke 
his wrath and indignation against themselves. If 
your majesty continues, as you have hitherto done, 
in the rectitude of your intentions and the simpli- 
city of your heart, to act openly and firankly, for 
the honour of God, and the interests of the Catho- 
lic religion, you may be assured that the aid of God 
will never fail you until all his enemies are scat- 
tered, and the ancient worship of the Catholic 
religion is restored in this kingdom, for the glory 
of God and the salvation of souls." 

The pope at the same time addremed a similar'^ 
letter to Catherine ; the purport is the same, and 
in a great measure the same words are used : his 
holiness assures her majesty, that the assistance of 
God will not be wanting, if she pursues the enemies 
of the Catholic religion " until they are all maasct- 
cred, for it is only by the entire extermination of the 
heretics, that the CaUiolic worship can be restored." 

Pius y. appears to have duly appreciated Cathe- 
rine's influence in the government, for his letters 
are frequently addressed to her. Very soon after 
the last, he sent her another exhortation, { in which 
he informs her that " divine grace can be obtained 
only by avenging the injuries done to Almighty 
God, in punishing the rebels with severity." ** We 
are," he adds, <<80 much the more anxious to 
recommend the affiur seiiously to your majesty, as 
we have heard it stated, that some persons exert 

* Dated 28Ui March, 1569. 

t Hoc autem fades, li naUamm penonaTOxn reramque 
hamanaram respcctus, te in earn mentem addacete poterit, 
ut Dei hostibuB parcas. — Edit. OrakM. 

t Dated IStii A.'ptil. 1569. 
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theraielveB to saye a amall number of the prisoners, 
and to obtain their liberation. Be careful that 
such a thing do not take place; and neglect no 
means, no efforts, tliat these abominable men may 
suffer the punishment they deserve."* The exam- 
ple of Saul is again produced, to determine the 
supprjession of any feelings of humanity which 
might arise in the breasts of the King or the Queen 
of France. 

Charles IX., the Duke of Anjou, and the Cardi- 
nal of Lorrain, had each a letter addressed to them 
on the same day. The same sanguinary zeal per- 
vades them all: Pius compliments the Duke of 
Anjou upon his victory, and enjoins him to reject 
ever}' intercession in favour of the heretics : " It is 
your duty," says he, ** to show yourself justly in- 
exorable to all." The cardinal was exhorted to spare 
no efforts that the Catholic religion alone should be 
observed by everybody, as well publicly as in the 
interior of the conscience. He afterwards desires 
him to convince the king of the notorious truth, 
that he could never satisfy the Redeemer, nor obey 
his laws, but in showing himself inexorable to all 
who ^ould dare to intercede for those abominable 
men. To tlie king himself he repeats the argu- 
ment of his former letters ; he assures him tliat 
if he neglects from any motive to pursue and punish 
God's enemies, it will end in wearying his patience 
and provoking his wrath; and he cautions him 
against listening to any entreaties, or yielding to 
friendship or blood. 

It would fatigue the reader to produce every 
letter which proceeded from the pope at the time 
now imder discussion. The conferences at Bay- 
onne have been very generally considered the origin 
of the plan for the extirpation of the Protestants. 
There is,. however, reason to believe that at that 
time (1565), the pope, the King of Spain, and 
Catherine de Medicis, considered it sufficient to 
destroy the leaders; the multitude might then« 
be scattered without difficulty, and their congre- 
gations and public existence would no longer be an 
eyesore to the government ; but when the Prince 
of Condi's place was immediately supplied by a 
chief of equal rank, and the vacancies in the Hu- 
guenot army were filled up without any delay, 
Catherine perceived the fallacy of her expectations. 
To assassinate the admiral would serve no other 
purpose than to irritate his party ; and to seize and 
put to death any number of Huguenot captains 
would aggravate their followers without materially 
weakening their cause. The pope's advice was 
calculated to effect his object ultimately, but a civil 
war was fraught with every evil. She resolved on 
making another effort in the field before she con- 
cluded a peace ; but policy and her own experience 
showed her that the result could be attained much 
easier, much quicker, and far more effectually by 
secret operations, which, striking the whole body 
at once, would prevent any organised resistance, 
and leave the entire party at her mercy. Another 
victory she hoped might enable her to dictate her 
own terms for a cessation of hostilities, and the 
war was continued with vigour ; not so much with 
a \ievr of subduing the Huguenots by force of arms, 
as with the steady purpose of gaining some ascen- 
dancy, suited for the development of her ulterior 
policy. 

* Quod ne flat, atque homines seeleratistimijastis lappH- 
cib afliciantar, curare te omni stadio atquo industrii oportet. 
^Edit. Ooubau, liv. 3, p. 156. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
Siege of Poictien— Defeat of the Piotestaats at MoBteoataitr. 

CoLiGNT waited impatiently for an answer to the 
letter which he had sent the queen-motfaer : he 
perceived at last that there was no probability of 
his receiving any reply, and resolved to employ hii 
troops without wasting further time. How thor 
shoiUd be employed was discussed in a council of 
war : some proposed to seize upon Saumur, ob- 
tain a passage across the Loire, and thence proceed 
direct to Paris. Those ^o were in favour of this 
measure contended that there was no other me- 
thod of compelling the queen to consent to reason- 
able terms ; that when she perceived the heart of 
the kingdom ruined and Paris in danger, she 
would be so fearful of an intelligence with the in- 
habitants, that she would grant all their demands, 
rather than risk a battle which would then be her 
only alternative. In opposing the proposition it 
was argued that, by leaving Poictiers behind them 
in the hands of the Catholics, there was danger for 
all the towns they held beyond the Loire ; but by 
taking that place they would so materially strengthen 
their position in those provinces, that- it would be 
impossible to drive them out ; that, though it was 
not desirable to carry on war in their own quarten, 
it was necessary for them, since in case of misfor- 
tune they required a seciue retreat, the benefits of 
which they had experienced after the loss of the 
last battle, by reassembling and refitting so soon, 
that they scarcely felt the loss they had sustained ; 
but that it would be quite difierent if theyrentured 
into the midst of an enemy's country without 
money, ammunition, artillery, or provisions, unable 
to take any with them ; and, what is most important 
of all, wi^out any town or fortress in which to 
take refuge should they require a place of retreat. 
Their prospect of success was also doubtful, with 
respect to the forces opposed to them ; for the 
ro}^ army, although separated, was not disbanded, 
and could easily be rollected together. They would 
therefore be exposed to great danger, without s 
corresponding chance of success.* 

The latter advice prevailed, and the admiral de- 
spatched Teligny to master some places in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poictiers. Ch&tellerault was taken 
without difficulty : some persons in the town were 
in league with the confederates ; they created a tu- 
mult, and, in the confusion which followed, obtained 
possession of one of the gates, by which the Hu- 
guenot soldiers entered. The governor made no 
further attempt to defend the place, but escaped 
to Poictiers. Several inconsiderable towns, and 
the rich monastery of Branthdme, were plundered 
by the German troops, who required such incite- 
ments to keep them in obedience. 

Lusignan vna the next object of attack : it was 
considered one of the strongest towns in France, 
and had formerly withstood some long sieges, and 
violent assaults. But the Talour of the garrison 
was very short of that of their predecessors, and 
they made scarcely any opposition. Some heavy 
pieces of ordnance taken in this to^vn contributed 
to strengthen the confederates for the siege of Poic- 
tiers, which was commenced very soon after, the 
admiral stopping only to take possession of Mire- 
beau and St. Maixant, two small places in. his 
way.f 

• Vic de Coliimy. p- 865. DaviU. liv. 5, p. ftl5. 
t Davila, Uv. 5, p. ft 16. D'Aubigne, voi. i. p. Ml. 
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The Duke of Anjou had anticipated such a mea- 
sure, from the regular way iu which the surround- 
ing towns had been taken, and had sent strong re- 
inforcements to Poictiers. That town was at this 
period the second in France in size and import- 
ance ; and if the Protestants could have taken it, 
the influence which it must have giren them would 
have been yery considerable. The Duke of Guise, 
accompanied by his brother Mayenne and a nu- 
mertfus body of noblesse, retired into the town. 
In addition to the usual garrison, the Count de 
Lnde had entered with six thousand soldiers, and 
a number of peasants had been hired from the 
neighbourhood to work at the fortifications, and 
make every preparation which could be devised 
for defending the place. The young Duke of 
Guise was olxwidy in great esteem among the Ca- 
tholics, who anticipated the benefits which he 
would one day confer on their cause: he was 
anxious to avenge his father's death, and no less 
desirous of equalling his renown. The defence 
of Mets had procured imfeuling laurels for one, and 
that of Poictiers offered the other a fair chance of 
obtaining a brilliant reputation. The Count de 
Lode was governor of the province, and the com- 
mand of the town by right devolved on him ; but 
he waived his pretensions to that honour in favour 
of the young hero. 

The siege commenced on the 25th of July, when 
the admiml attacked the faubourg St. Lazare, 
which was unprovided with fortifications, and de- 
fended by only four hundred men. After three 
houiv' fighting, the admiral obtained possession of 
the place. Guise counteracted this by making a 
sortie, and destroying every house, to deprive the 
assailants of shelter; he also made many other 
sorties and was always foremost in them, heedless 
of the number of men he lost, provided he destroyed 
some of the besiegers. Coligny was as assiduous 
in repeating his assaults, and the siege was pro- 
ductive of excessive bloodsh^. 

The admiral considered at length that the better 
way to reduce the town would be to turn the 
siege into a blockade. The number of the troops 
which constituted its strengto would also hasten 
a scarcity of provisions. The plan was good, but 
the acuteness of the Duke of Guise suggested to 
him the same idea, and measures were immediately 
taken for husbanding the provisions in the town : 
he retrenched the supply of his own tabic, and 
everybody followed his example ; by this measure 
the scarcity was not so soon felt in the place. 

The cannon of the besiegers had effected a great 
breach in the walls of Poictiers, and by the 10th 
of August it was considered sufficient to warrant 
in assault. A bridge constructed upon casks fas- 
tened together vnth ropes was thrown across the 
river: the admiral had reconnoitred the breach, 
and would have ordered the assault at once, al- 
though he yna aware of the besieged having thrown 
up some strong redoubts inside the vndl to protect 
the breach ; but on examining the bridge, he found 
that it would not with safety allow the troops to 
march across it in eufiicient numbers : he ordered 
mother to be constructed, and with more strength, 
so that even cavalry might cross, if they once 
gained a footing in the town. The plan however 
was rendered abortive by a bold feat of one Capi- 
jnehy, a Roman gentleman, who took with him 
two good swimmers, and, diving under the bridge, 
cut the cords in different parts : th-j current of the 



river soon carried the whole away, and, while the 
Protestants were making another bridge, the be- 
sieged had time to repair the breach. Guise joined 
in the work, and helped to carry the baskets full 
of earth, which kindled such an emulation, that 
there was no want of assistance.* 

In a ^hort time the besiegers had constructed 
three new bridges, much stronger than the former, 
and had added to the strength of their batteries. 
The besieged at the same time succeeded in restor- 
ing their rampart. A fresh assault was made upon 
the town, and after some hard fighting the Protest- 
ants were able to effect a lodgement : but a fire 
was opened on them, from some small pieces of 
artillery placed in a convent, which soon compelled 
them to abandon their post. Several persons of 
note were killed, and La None was wounded on 
this occasion. This check? did not destroy the 
ardour of the Huguenots, and they made such pro- 
gress with their batteries in destroying the wall, 
that the town could not long have been defended 
on that side. As a last resource, the inhabitants 
contrived to dam up the river, which caused an in- 
undation, and thus prevented the assailants from 
approaching the breach. Coligny then directed his 
efforts against another part of the town, and suc- 
ceeded in destroying the wall to the extent of sixty 
feet. An assault was attempted, and a sanguinary 
conflict ensued, in which the leaders on both sides 
fought like private soldiers. The Protestants per- 
sisted in their attacks on the tow^ and the loss 
they sustained had no effect upon tifem ; but a dy- 
sentery broke out among the troops, and the two 
princes and the leading officers retired from the 
army, leaving the admiral almost alone to conduct 
the siege. Although attacked with the disease him- 
self, he would not slacken his efforts ; and, though 
he regretted that the siege had been undertaken, 
he could not think of abandoning the attempt. But 
he had soon an opportunity of retiring without dis- 
grace; for Tavannes suggested to the Duke of 
Anjou, that he might well till up his time in taking 
some place, while the Huguenots were so fully em- 
ployed. The royal army was then ordered to Cha- 
tellerault, and Coligny immediately quitted Poic- 
tierSft to prevent any misfortune occurring to the 
two young princes, who had retired to that town. 
Coligny threw some reinforcements into the place, 
and was in hopes of taking the royal army by sur- 
prise ; but a deserter informed the Duke of Anjou 
of his intention, and the attempt on Chatellcrault 
was immediately abandoned.} 

La Charity was the only town upon the Loire 
which was in the hands of the Huguenots : Sansac 
was sent by the Duke of Anjou to take it, that the 
confederates might abandon all thoughts of being 
able to extend their operations beyond that river. 
He made this attempt while the admiral was be- 
sieging Poictiers. The garrison made a desperate 
resistance, and Sansac was obliged to retire after 
losing several gentlemen and a considerable num- 
ber of soldiers.§ 

After such serious losses as the Protestant army 
had suffered by the dysentery and the sword, Co- 
ligny was desirous of refreshing his troops and 
raising new levies. He took up his quarters in the 
faubourgs of Chatellerrault. The Duke of Anjou 

• Davila, liv. 5. Vic de Coligny. Hv. 6. 

+ 7th September. ISfiO. 

t La Nuue. p. 63S. Davila, liv. 5. Vie de Coligny. p. 307. 

§ Davila, liv. 5, p. 512. 
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was advised to avoid an engagement ; to retire for 
a short time ; and in the interval to send for all 
those of his army who had not yet returned to the 
camp. The king and queen were at Tours, and 
the Dukes of Anjou and Guise went there to meet 
them. A council was held) and the result of their 
deliberations produced a decree of the parlia- 
ment of Paris,* which condemned Colign)' as a 
rebel and a felon ; and promised a reward of fifty 
thousand golden crowns to any one who should 
seize him, dead or alive. The Vidame of Chartres 
and Montgomery were condemned to death about 
the same time ; and all three were executed in 
effigy at the Giive.f 

An attempt was made to poison Coligny very 
soon after this proclamation was issued. The cri- 
minal was his own valet : he was condemned to be 
broken on the wheel, but the admiral interceded, 
and the punishment was commuted into being 
hanged. Before he died he confessed his crime, 
and staled that he had been instigated by La Riviere, 
the captain of the Duke of Anjuu's guards ; a cir- 
cumstance which made many suspect the duke him- 
self.! 

When the Protestants were refreshed, and ready 
for action, the admiral regretted very much the 
absence of the Duke of Anjou. Many things made 
him wish for a battle ; but in a short time the royal 
army was considerably increased by the arrival of 
gentlemen and their followers from different parts ; 
and he was then as anxious to avoid an engagement, 
as before he h%l been to seek it : he wished above 
all things to wait till he could be joined by the 
army under Montgomery, who had been employed 
for several months in recovering Guyenne and 
Beam, which had been seised by the Catholics, 
under the direction of Montluc and Terride, some- 
time previous. § 

Directly the admiral had ascertained that he 
could depend upon the arrival of the Germans in 
Jime, he sent Montgomery to oppose the progress 
of the Catholics in those provinces. By that per- 
son's exertions the Queen of Navarre's authority 
was restored ; he forced Terride to raise the siege 
of Navarrins and took possession of Orthdz.|| At 
the latter place he is accused of breaking the articles 
of capitulation, by cruelly murdering four barons 
who were in the town. An act so barbarous cannot 
be defended; but the hi8torian*f who makes the 
charge also says, " That he had more regard for the 
orders of the Queen Jane, who had commanded 
him to treat them as traitors, than to his own 
honour and faith." The success of Montgomery's 
expedition may be attributed to a disagreement 
between Montluc and Terride, and the ill-will 
borne to them both by Damville, governor of Lan- 
guedoc. 

The Duke of Anjou joined the royal army at the 
close of September, and, by the advice of Tavannes, 
he marched upon the quarters of the Huguenots, 
resolved to force them to an engagement. The 
admiral on his side viras quite averse to engaging at 
this time, although he was tormented by liis officers, 
and the German auxiliaries, who were weary of such 
a long campaign : he purposed to quit Poitou, and 
gain Guyenne, by crossing the rivers that lay in 

• Dated 13th September, 1569. 

t Journal de Brulari, and dc Thou. liv. 45, at the end. 

t Vie de Coligny, p. 372. De Thou, liv. 45. 

I Miraason, Hist, des Tnmhles de Bean, p. S18. 

jl D*Aublgne, vol. i. p S95. 

1[ Mejteray. — Jbrege Cknm. 



that direction ; at the same time to encourage his | 
men, he circulated among them a report that 
Montgomery was on his road to join them. If by 
this stratagem he could keep his forces quiet for 
some time, he knew that the royal army would 
Buffer from a scarcity of provisions, should the 
Duke of Anjou make any attempt to follow him. 
But Anjou perceived his intention, and came np 
with him at Montcontour, on the 3()th of Septem- 
ber, to the great surprise of the admiral, who 
thought him at a considerable distance. The two 
armies were drawn out ready for action, witibin 
musket-shot of each other ; a small river separated 
them ; the Catholics would not venture to pass it 
in presence of their enemies, and, night coming on, 
the battle was avoided for that time.* 

Coligny was' advised by several officers to give 
battle at once, as it could not be long avoided ; he 
had therefore more choice of position at that time, 
than if the royal army were to overtake him in his 
flight to Guyenne. Besides, by availing himself of 
the eagerness to fight which his men exhibited, he 
would have more chance of success than when they 
had become fatigued and dispirited : these reasons 
made the admiral consent to wait for the enemy in 
the plain of Montcontour. The army was divided 
into three parts : he led the van ; the princes, with 
Count Louis of Nassau, the main body ; Count 
Wolrand and Mouv the rear.f 

We are informed by La None that the same dis- 
content pervaded the royal army, and that, the 
evening before this battle, two Catholic gentlemen 
meeting some Protestants conversed with them: 
" We have," said the Catholics, " the appearance 
of enemies, but we in no way hate you or your 
party. Tell the admiral to avoid giving battle, for 
our army is wonderfully strong, from the reinforce- 
ments which have arrived. But let him temporise 
for one month only ; for all the nobility have sworn 
and told the Duke of Anjou, that they will not 
stay longer ; yet, if he will employ them within that 
time, they wUl do their duty. And if they do not 
have a victory very soon, several reasons will con- 
strain them to wish for peace, and you will have 
advantageous terms." Although this information 
came from an enemyt and vras liable to suspicion, 
the admiral wished to follow the advice. It was 
agreed that nothing should be precipitated, and at 
any rate they should seek a better position than that 
of Montcontour. But unfortunately the Germans 
became mutinous when they received orders to de- 
camp ; a considerable time was lost in appeasing 
them, and, before order was restored, the royal army 
appeared, and it was impossible to avoid a battle.^ 
The Duke of Anjou had made a circuitous march 
during the night of the 2nd of October, and crossed 
the river at a spot, where it vras so shallow, that 
the passage was effected without the order of march 
being broken. The armies were in presence in the 
morning, and the eagerness of the Huguenots to 
engage gave reason to expect an obstinate fight. 
The action commenced, on both sides, by a violent 
cannonading at about nine in the morning. The 
Huguenots then rushed on their enemies with a 
blind fury: the Catholic battalions received the 
shock with great firmness, and charging in tiun 
threw their opponents into great confusion. In 
spite of the exertions of the Protestant captains, 

• Darila, liv. ft, p. »4S. 
t Ibid. p. 547. 
% La Nouf, p. 686, 
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rout was complete. The Catholics gaye no I 
rter : they called out to each other to spare no 



the 

quarter : they called out to eacti otber to spare 
one, in reyenge for their companions who were 
killed at Laroche-Abeille.* Most of the Protest- 
ants who fell into their hands were put to the 
sword, and entire regiments were coolly murdered, 
after they had thrown away their arms and surren- 
dered. Out of an army of twenty-flve thousand 
men, scarcely six thousand assembled with Coligny 
and the princes at Farthenay. 

The Duke of Anjou had exposed himself in the 
hottest of the fight : the Margrare of Baden was 
kUled at his side. The admiral had receiyed two 
wounds in the beginning of the action, but so long 
as he could sit on horseback nothing was able to 
keep him from Us post. The Count Rhingraye, at 
the head of some cavalry, recognised and charged 
upon him: the count discharged a pistol, which 
struck the admiral on the lower Jaw, and broke 
four of his teeth ; he at the same time fired on the 
count and killed him.f 

Coligny was fearful of exposing the persons of 
the young princes, and had posted them on a hill 
in the rear, with four thousand men under Louis 
of Nassau. The Prince of Beam was eager to join 
the battle, but was prevented. At one time the 
Protestants had broken the ranks of their enemies, 
and the arriyal of the reserye at that moment must 
haye secured the yictory, but Louis of Nassau 
would not swerye from the admiral's instructions : 
the Prince of Beam then exclaimed, " We lose our 
adyantage, and the battle in consequence. {" 

The admiral, coyered with the blood which 
poured from his wounds, continued the fi^t till 
he saw it was impossible to preyent an entire 
defeat. He then tried to mak6 the best possible 
retreat, which was effiscted in better order than 
could haye been expected. His life was in the 
greatest danger on this occasion, and the deyoted- 
ness of his followers alone preserved him. A blow 
he receiyed in the fight broke the buckle of his 
cuirass, which fell down : while thus exposed his 
enemies pressed round him, and some of his men 
encircled him while he adjusted it* In the retreat 
he was pursued by two gentlemen who were close 
upon him ; and, as he was so exhausted, he could 
not haye escaped them, had not some one opposed 
the punuers, killed one and fought the other, and 
thus allowed the admiral time to escape. This 
braye follower receiyed a severe wound, but which 
happily did not prove mortal, and, while Coligny 
lived* ne gave him a pension.} 

The battle lasted a very short time, but the over- 
throw of the Protestants was complete. All their 
artillery, baggage, and stores, fell into the hands of 
the CaUiolics. The numerous standards taken 
were sent to Rome, and solemnly dedicated as 
trophies in the church of St. John de Lateran. 
A few of the prisoners escaped slaughter ; among 
others, Dacier, Blanqon, and La Noue, whose 
singular fortune it was to fall into the enemies' 
hands in almost every engagement, and who would 
certainly have been put to death, if Anjou had not 
protected him. He was afterwards exchanged for 
Sbouy, who Avas destined by the Protestants to 
suffer exactly the same treatment as was shown to 
La Noue. The Cardinal of Lorrain opposed the 

* Bnmtome, vol. x. p. 980. 
t Davila, liv. 5. p. MO. 
i Perefixe. 
I Vie de Ck>ligny, p. S73. 



exchange; observing that there were many like 
Strozzy, but there was only one La Noue. Strozzy 
however had interest with the queen, and his 
safety purchased that of La Noue.* 

This terrible check was sufficient to oTerwhelm 
the hopes of the Protestant party, which might 
have been completely destroyed, had the Catholics 
properly exerted themselves to follow up their 
victory. Those who escaped from the field of 
battle had time allowed them to consider what they 
should do ; and, with such a leader as the admiral, 
they required no more to enable them once more 
to make head against misfortune : even his enemies 
allow that Coligny was never so great as when 
struggling with difficulties, and that dangers only 
served to confirm his courage and create fresh 
energies. On the evening after the battle he held 
a council of officers, and restored their drooping 
spirits. Many of them were cast down when they 
considered the loss they had just sustained, and 
reflected that they were destitute of almost every- 
thing, in a remote quarter of the kingdom, and 
exposed to the vengeance of an irritated king. 
Coligny, although from his wounded jaw he could 
hardly speak, addressed them in an animated style. 
He reminded them, that after other defeats they 
had alway found themselves stronger and more 
formidable to their enemies ; that the defeat of an 
army would not finish the war, provided they did 
not fail in courage and constancy ; that they could 
always calculate upon Germany as a vast and in- 
exhaustible nursery for soldiers ; that the alUance 
with England continued, and that the news of 
their defeat would cause reinforcements to be sent 
without delay ; that they had friends in many parts 
of the kingdom, who would create diversions in 
their favomr; that they had a good army under 
Montgomery, who would soon join them ; that if 
they submitted to any terms at present they must 
yield to the wiU of the conqueror, whereas, if they 
held out a short time, and collected their forces 
together, they could treat for peace on more equal 
terms. The admiral's sentiments were approved 
by all present ; and the same night couriers were 
sent off to all the Protestant states, informing them 
of their defeat, and entreating further assistance.f 
Letters were also written to Uie different towns of 
France, to prevent any ill consequences arising 
from a report that Coligny was dead of his wounds.^ 
The following day the confederates retired to Niort : 
their plan was to abandon the open country; to 
strengthen the garrisons of the principal towns, 
such as Rochelle, St. Jean d' Angely, and Angou- 
ISme ; to retire with the remainder of their forces 
to the moimtains of Auvergne and Gascony, and 
effect a junction with Montgomery. By these 
means they hoped to prolong the war till assistance 
could come to them from abroad. § 

When Catherine heard of the defeat of the Hu- 
guenots at Montcontour, she considered Coligny 
as lost beyond recovery, and congratulated herself 
on being freed from the only man who was able to 
thwart her ambition. Hitherto the queen had en- 
deavoured to persuade Coligny that her conduct 
towards him had been in spite of herself; and to 

gresen'e that appearance she had given orders that 
is private property should be respected : but now 

* Amlrault. p. 40. 
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that she deemed his credit quite gone, and his 
resources entirely destroyedi she ceased to make 
any such profession. The reward of fifty thousand 
crowns was again offered to any one who would 
bring his head, in hopes that some mercenary 
would be tempted to murder him. His house at 
Chatillon w^as plundered, and eyerything belonging 
to himself, his brother, and his nephews, was taken 
away. Policy had joined in preventing such a 
measure before, for fear of restitution being required 
at the peace. His property was now confiscated, 
and his support depended exclusiTely on the con- 
tributions of the different Protestant churches: 
they sent him two thousand crowns ever}' month, 
which he consented to accept during the remainder 
of the war.* The Protestant cause, though re- 
duced, was far from being cast do^vu ; and the 
exertions which Catherine de Medicis made for 
the destruction of the Huguenots proved the 
means of enabling thom to collect new forces, and 
to appear again in a condition to face their enemies. 
In executing her plans she invariably offended 
several powerful nobles, and thus raised fresh 
obstacles to be overcome. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Sleeps of Niort and St. lean d'Angely—The Prinoes and 
Coli^y retire into Bcarn— Battle of Amay-le-Duo— 
Peace of St. Germain en-Laye. 

The excessive 6clat wliich was thrown over the 
victory at Montcontour, and the praises which 
were lavished on the Duke of Anjou, aroused the 
jealousy of the veteran captains. The king deter- 
mined to join the army ; and by that mcasiire he 
ratlier fomented the discord which was establishing 
itself among the leading officers : he coidd. not 
conceal his real object, which was to share his 
brother's glory, instead of supporting his authority. 
Most of the old generals had for some time been 
tormented with vexation on beholding the com-f 
maud in the hands of a youUi: they^ took, no 
furtlier interest in finishing the war, as the honour 
of it would be taken from them. The Guises had 
grown cool ; for the fact of subduing the Hugue- 
nots was of no moment, in their estimation, unless 
they could have the glory of the work : they were, 
moreover, mortified at being classed among the 
secondary commanders— a result of the queen's 
jealous interference — she being fearful lest any 
success of theirs shoidd make them still greater 
favourites with the Catholics. The Montmorencies 
were offended at the neglect with which they had 
been treated since the constable's death, and besides 
were favourably inclined towards Coligny, their 
kinsman. 

The operation of these feelings displayed itself 
at the council held immediately after the battle. 
Tavannes insisted upon pursuing the fugitives with 
the greater part of the army, leaving just sufficient 
to mask the principal towns, which woTild soon fall 
without sieges. The Huguenots, he contended, 
should be harassed and pursued from place to 
place, till they either quitted the kingdom, or 
threw themselves into some town, which might be 
made their grave. No solid reason was opposed 
to this proposal ; but, instead of its being adopted, 
it was resolved that their operations should be 
• Vie dc Coligny. p. 375. 



directed to getting possession of the revolted towns. 
Tavannes in consequence gave up his command, 
and the Protestants were thus delivered from one 
very formidable enemy.* 

Several towns were taken without resistance;! 
but Niort prepared for defence, and the Duke of 
Anjou commenced a regular siege. Mouy com- 
manded there : he had retired to that toven at the 
suggestion of the admiral, who considered such a 
measure necessary to cover the retreat of the young 
princes, and give him an opportunity of collecting 
some of the remains of his army : for had the con- 
querors been unemployed, it was to be feared that 
they would have overwhelmed him. On quitting 
Parthenay, the admiral and his companions silently 
took the direction of Niort, where Mouy was left 
with the remains of the infantry; Coligny then 
made the best of his way towards Rochelle, with 
a small body of horsemen. ;{ 

Mouy's force was inconsiderable, and he endea- 
voured to supply the deficiency of his numerical 
strength by the most courageous exertions. He 
made a sortie, to stop the progress of the besiegeTs' 
works: he committed great havoc among them, 
and continued his attacks tlU the evening, when he 
purposed retiring into the town. Unfortunately, 
however, he was shot by one Maurevel, who hid 
passed into the Huguenot camp for the purpose of 
killing Coligny, whose sudden departure for Ro- 
chelle preserved his life. The assassin, however, 
was determined to show himself worthy of his 
recompense, and with a pistol shot Mouy in the 
back : he then went immediately to the Duke of 
Anjou ; and there has never been any doubt ex- 
pressed as to that prince having hired him for the 
purpose. Mouy quitted the town and retired to 
Rochelle, where he died a few days afterwards; 
which event so dispirited the garrison, that they 
surrendered. § 

. The king arrived at the cimip about the time 
that Niort was occupied by his rorces, and was so 
pleased with the success which had attended the 
operations of his army, that he expected to take 
every town with the same fieu^ility, and that before 
long he should be master even of Rochelle ; but 
the vigorous defence of St. Jean d'Angely made 
him change his opinion. That town was defended 
by Piles, a brave general, and it was not till the 
end of two months, and when he was at the great- 
est extremity, that he would surrender. 

Biron siunmoned the town,|| and was answered, 
that the surrender must be preceded by a pea(%, 
which should be beneficial to all France. On the 
same day, to convince the besieging army that they 
were able to defend the place, the garrison made a 
sortie, and kiUed a great niunber of their enemies. 
This check enraged the Catholics, who opened such 
a cannonade upon the town, tliat a breach was 
soon made. The garrison repaired it in the night, 
and a second breach was necessar}' before an assault 
could be attempted. IT Repeated assaults were 
given : the Catholics fought under the king's eye, 
and emulated each other's prowess ; but the firm- 
ness of the Huguenots was imshaken, and their 

* Mem. de Tavannes, p. 358. 
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exertions unabated. At length, finding there was 
no prospect of receiving any assistance from with- 
out. Piles capitulated, and obtained very honoura- 
ble terms, both for himself and his garrison.* The 
time occupied before St. Jean d'Angely gave the 
princes an opportunity to re-establish themseWes. 
The Huguenots also took advantage of the delay to 
fortify Rochelle, whither the Queen of Navarre 
had retired.f 

When the Catholics commenced the siege of St. 
Jean d'Angely, Coligny prepared to set out for 
Beam. His nriends had been summoned to Join 
him at Saintes ; and they set out from that place 
on the 18th of October. A supply of one hundred 
thousand crowns had been received from England, 
and with that help he expected to carry the war 
into Languedoc. At the same time he received 
promises of assistance from many princes, who had 
hitherto declined aiding him.{ 

The king was informed of Coligny's design, and 
sent orders to destroy all the bridges, and stave the 
boats on the rivers, that he might not be able to 
make use of them ; guards were placed at all the 
fords, and they were commanded to put to death 
all stragglers. But these precautions were unable 
to prevent his safely arriving in Beam, where depu- 
ties from all the churches came to meet him. He 
crossed the Garonne without difficulty, although 
the Catholics were on its banks. The respect 
which was shown him on his road was of the most 
touching kind : in the midst of the joy which was 
expressed at his arrival, the greater number could 
not conceal their emotions, at the dangers he had 
encountered in their behalf. As he approached 
Montauban, tlie number of the company was very 
much increased, and if Coligny had permitted it, 
his entry into that town would have been a tri- 
umphal one ; but, while at a few leagues distance, 
he told some who had come to inform him of the 
honour intended him, that if they had money to 
spare, they had better apply it to some useful pur- 
pose, and that he fowid it difficult to satisfy the 
German troops, who had not been paid for some 
time. When this vns known in the town, the 
inhabitants soon raised enough to pay their auxi- 
liaries. § 

The people of Beam testified great joy at the 
arrival of their prince : the dependents of the house 
of Albret inmxediately came forward, and a body of 
three thousand men was raised in a short time. 
They levied heavy contributions on the surround- 
ing country, and continually added to their num- 
bers.y 

Montluc made great exertions to prevent Mont- 
gomery's army from joining the Admiral ;1T but a 
movement of the latter upon the small town of 
AiguiUon comt>elled the Catholic general to change 
his plan, and the two Protestant armies were able 
to unite. Coligny w^as thus f^nce more at the head 
of a powerful army, and in the beginning of January, 
1570, he marched into Languedoc, where he took 
possession of most of the towns without opposition ; 
for 80 numerous were his partisans in those parts, 
that all the gates were opened to him. Toulouse 
alone refused to receive him : the Huguenots had 
vowed vengeance against the parliament of Uiat 

* 2lid Dec. 1569. Arcere, vol. i. p. 382. 
t La None, p. 693. 

iVic de Coligny, p. 377. 
Ibid., p. 37H. 
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city, and the counsellors promoted the defence of 
the place.* 

The parliament of Toulouse had alwaj-s been 
active in persecuting the Protestants : every re- 
puted Huguenot on being taken was immediately 
condemned and hanged. At the conclusion of the 
peace in March, 1568, they refused to register the 
edict ; nor would they do it till they had been four 
times commanded by the king : they even murdered 
a Protestant gentleman, named Philibert Rapin, 
who was commissioned to deliver the edict ; they 
renewed some old charge against him, on which he 
was summarily condemned.f Several persons 
besides had been burned alive, on the pretext that 
they were in correspondence with Coligny, who 
threatened to retaliate upon the first persons that 
fell into his hands.;); 

The Protestant army laid waste the environs of 
Toulouse, and committed terrible devastations by 
way of revenge. The houses of the president and 
counsellors of the parliament were burned, and 
with the charcoal of the ruins the soldiery vrrote 
upon the walls Vettgeance de Rapin, The garrison 
consisted of eight thousand men, under the com- 
mand of Joyeuse ; but the fury of the Huguenots 
had caused such a terror, that uone of them dared 
to stir from the tovra.} The Huguenots' revenge 
was thought very severe; but they said that it 
would ser>'e as a lesson to make Uie parliament 
more moderate for the future.)] Having recovered 
from the shock of their last defeat, and being again 
in a tolerable condition for maintaining themselves, 
it was considered by the Protestants a good oppor- 
tunity for proposing a pacification. JjJB^ais and 
Teliguy were sent with proposals ; ^^^pe king 
would not listen to them, pretend|^^Pat they 
ought to submit unconditionally. Sf^rtiie con- 
clusion of the war being desirable, Biron was sent 
back with them to ascertain if the princes would 
abate their demands, — a measure they were not pre- 
pared to adopt. 

Nismes fell into the power of the Protestants in 
November, 1569, when the exercise of the reformed 
religion was restored ; but the cause was tarnished 
by the commission of excesses, xmhappily charac- 
teristic of the i^.ir 

During the remainder of the winter the Protest- 
ants were employed in attacking places held by 
the Catholics in the adjacent provinces. In the 
spring, Coligny traversed Languedoc and Dauphiny, 
and finding his army was very much increased, he 
considered the best Uiing he could do was to march 
direct upon Paris.* * Several reasons induced hi m 
to do so : he knew that the Duke of Anjou had 
lost a great part of his forces before St. Jean 
d'Angely, and tho\]gh he had gone into good 
quarters, he had not yet been able to refit his army : 
he also considered, that even if his plan upon 
Paris should not succeed, he could advantageously 
retire to Saintes and Poictou, where La Noue had 
greatly improved the tsMe of affiiirs : he had made 
some excursions from Rochelle in which he was 
very successful, and recovered several towns.ft 

The Protestant army advanced towards the 

* Vie de Coligny, p. 380. La Noue, p. 699. 
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Loire ; Coligny and the princes being satisfied that 
they would never obtain an advantageous peace 
until they carried the war to the gates of the 
capital. Their progress, however, was arrested by 
the admiral's fedling seriously ill. He was reduced 
to the last extremity, and every hope of his recovery 
was abandoned. The greatest consternation per- 
vaded all ranks ; and, m)m the anxious concern 
which was maxiifested on Ms account, it would 
appear that the hopes of his party centred in him.* 
Indeed, what could two youths do without an ex- 
perienced adviser 1 The princes were brave and 
zealous, but unable to manage the public affidrs of 
the Protestants. Measures were already discussed 
by different captains for providing for their per- 
sonal safety; and many thought the army had 
better separate, when the admiral's disorder took a 
favourable turn and restored hope to his friends. 

Several attacks had been made upon La Charity, 
which the Protestants still held : it was considered 
a post of great importance for passing the Loire. 
The king finding the Huguenots again in the field, 
and perceiving the probability of their marching 
on Paris, sent Marshal Coss6 with a strong force 
to get possession of that place. Coligny received 
this news at a time when his physicians had given 
him over; but the importance of the movement 
made him regardless of his own life, and he gave 
orders to march immediately, he being borne in a 
litter, and his followers expecting his death every 
moment. Being desirous of crossing the Loire, 
without descending so far as La Charity, he seized 
St. Beimbert, where there is a bridge; couriers 
were des pjlc hed for calling in parties that were at 
any dislMA and the Protestant army marched 
into Buj^^Hf.f 

The pRIKs commanded the army during the 
admirars illness, but his advice regulated all their 
movements. They were posted before Amay-le- 
Duc,t intending to take possession of it, when 
Marshal Coss^ arrived suddenly: his army con- 
sisted of fourteen thousand men and some artillery, 
while the Protestants had not half that number. 
The Marshal, on being informed that the main 
body of the Protestants had passed the Loire, 
changed his plan, and, instead of attacking La 
Charite, he .decided on bringing the princes to an 
engagement — a measure which offered every chance 
of success, on account of Coligny' s illness. { 

Whether the marshal had any feeling in favour 
of the reformed religion, or acted only in compli- 
ance with the suggestions of Anjou, who, being 
detained at St. Germains by illness, did not wish 
the war to be concluded at that time, is uncertain ; 
but it is clear that if he had attacked the Protest- 
ants directly he came up with them, they must 
have been hard pushed. |Ie gave them time, 
however, to take so favourable a position, that 
after an engagement, which lasted the whole day, 
he abandoned aU idea of forcing the Huguenot 
camp, and withdrew his forces to La Charity. || 

Henry lY., subsequently speaking of this battle 
to tiie historian Mathieu, gave the following 
account of it : ** I had no place of retreat but what 
was more than forty leagues off, and I should have 

• De Thou, llv. 47, vol. vi. p. 36. 
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been at the discretion of the peasantry. In this 
fighting I ran the risk of being taken or killed, 
because I had no cannon and the king's troops had : 
at ten paces from me a gentleman was killed 
by a cannon-ball ; but recommending the event to 
God, he rendered it happy and favourable."* 

Wherever the Protestant army had passed, con- 
tributions had been levied to defray the expenses 
of the vear ; the country was therefore very gene- 
rally exhausted. The advantage which they ob- 
tained at Amay-le-Duc put them in a condition to 
march upon Paris, and the government was thrown 
into great alarm :t this consternation was in- 
creased on hearing that some fresh levies had 
come from Germany to Join the Huguenots : the 
conduct of Coss^ and Damville also gave the 
queen great uneasiness. The king, the queen, the 
Duke of Anjou, and the cardinal of Lorrain, held 
a consultation, and were unanimous in their 
views : they resolved to conclude a peace with the 
Huguenots, as the only means of ridding the king- 
dom of foreign troops, and wait for a favourable 
opportunity for effecting their great object, the 
overthrow of the Protestant religion.} 

The Protestant chiefs were equally desirous of a 
peace : the princes were tired of the inconveniences 
which are inseparable from warfiu'e ; the different 
nobles were weary of the expense, and wished to 
return home ; and the admiral was anxious to put 
an end to the desolation which afflicted his 
country ; but he would consent to nothing short of 
a firm and irrevocable establishment of liberty to 
the followers of the reformed religion. This the 
queen knew, and that she might not lose the 
confidence of the Catholics, by consenting to 
terms which would compromise their exclusive 
ascendancy, she made an effort to win CoUgny 
over to relax in his demands. The deputies, who 
went from the court to discuss the projected treaty, 
made the admiral an offer of two hundred thousand 
crowns, on condition that he should abate some of 
the demands, which he invariably put forward as 
essential articles of any treaty he might make. At 
the same time, to remove all appearance of a bribe, 
Coligny was informed that it was to remunerate him 
for tiie spoliation of his house at Ch&tillon. The 
moment Coligny heard of the proposal, he sent 
instructions to his deputies to reject every over- 
ture for the restoration of his property, and to 
declare that, provided the reformed churches could 
be satisfied, he wished nothing for himself. • This 
step on Coligny's part frustrated the queen's plan, 
and the negociations were broken off.} 

Marshal Coss6 in the mean time had placed him- 
self between the Protestants and Paris, and a 
battle was almost inevitable. Catherine was more 
than ever embarrassed : to risk a battle so near the 
capital was to place everything at stake, and a peace 
was the only altem|^ve. She sent Instructions 
to her deputies to come to a conclusion at what- 
ever terms they could. In yvdn did the Spanish 
ambassador make offers of assistance from his 
court, provided she would continue the war : 
Catherine saw through the dark policy of Philip ; 
and, feeling conscious of the false pretexts which 
she had repeatedly advanced in the name of reli- 
gion, she paid no attention to his entreaties on 

* Mathieu, vol. i. p. 827. 
t Mem. de Tavannes, p. 95. 
1 Davila, liv. 5. p. 576. 
§ Vie de Coliyny, p. 38S. 
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that ground. The pope also made great eiForts to 
preyent any accommodation: the cause of God 
was his argument, but a zeal for the establishment 
of the pontifical power was evidently the main- 
spring of his conduct. Immediately after the 
oattle of Moutcontour, in the letter of congratula- 
tion* which he wrote to the King of France, Pius 
had urged him to follow up his success, and stifle 
every sentiment of clemency as sinful and rebel* 
lious against the Almighty. After holding out once 
more the fate of Saul as a warning, his holiness 
adds, ** What else would it be, in short, but to 
render vain the kindness of God in this victory 
over the heretics ? The fruits which it ought tp 
produce are, the extermination of the infunous 
heretics, our common enemies, on account of the 
deserved hatred which they inspire, and the restor- 
ation of the ancient tranquillity and peace of the 
kingdom. Do not suffer any one to deceive you 
with vain sentiments of pity, and seek not the 
false glory of a pretended clemency in pardoning 
injuries done to God himself; for nothing is more 
cruel than mercy towards wretches who have 
merited the worst punishments. If your majesty 
vnshes to restore the ancient splendour, power, 
and dignity of France, you must strive above all 
things to make all persons who are subject to your 
domjiiions profess the Catholic faith alone ; that 
which from the first origin of Christianity has 
remained uncontaminated till this day." The 
letter concludes with recommending the execution 
of aU who ^liave borne arms against the govern- 
ment ; and that inquisitors should be established 
in every town throughout the kingdom. 

Pius was unwearied in his exhortations, and 
letters arrived from him without intermission. 
The same strain perrades most of them ; but as 
the probability of a peace became increased, he 
resorted to more powerful alignments. The 
following is a part of one of these letters :t — " We 
assure you that such a reconciliation, far from 
enabling you to enjoy peace, would become on the 
contrary the source of the greatest eyils for 
France. If there are men who think otherwise, 
and who try to draw your majesty away with their 
sentiments, believe either that they deceive them- 
selves, or, corrupted by the spirit of flattery, they 
deceive your majesty. Although they put forward 
the false pretext of general utiUty, they forget the 
Catholic religion and the glory of your majesty : 
they revere neither your majesty nor God. They 
ought to consider that in concluding a peace your 
majesty permits your most incensed enemies to 
pass from their haunts of robbery into your own 
palace; that there must of necessity arise a 
thousand dangers and snares of every kind; and 
that if the heretics should want the will to prepare 
you a snare, God himself, by a just judgment of his 
divine providence, will inspire them with the idea, 
in order that by this means he may punish you for 
having n^lected religion with an eye to your 
private interest. And although we foiled of every 
other proof to establish the truth of what we have 
advanced, we have sufficient in the example of 
Greece at this time; because she despised the 
Catholic religion, she has lost the splendour of her 
sndent nobleness, and is now reduced to the most 
cruel slavery under infidels." 

Other letters followed this ; but France was 

• Dated 80th Oot. Ift69. 
i Dated Wtd April, 1570. 



weary of the horrors of civil war, which had pro- 
duced cruelties and reprisals of the worst charac- 
ter ; and after numerous interruptions a peace was 
concluded at St. Germains on the flneenth of 
August, 157f0 The bases of this treaty were a 
general amnesty ; the free exercise of the reformed 
religion in the suburbs of two towns in each pro- 
vince; the restoration of confiscated property; 
admissibility to most offices in the state ; and tne 
right of chaUenging six judges, presidents as well as 
counsellors, in the different parts of the kingdom. 
In addition to these advantageous terms, the Pro- 
testants were allowed to hold four towns as 
security for the full observance of the treaty ; vis., 
RocheUe, Montauban, Cognac, and La Charity. 
The Protestants on their side were bound by oath 
to siurender tliem at the end of two years.* 

Such favourable terms being *granted, created 
suspicion in the minds of many Protestants ; but 
though the leaders would not immediately go to 
court, the people at large had full confidence in the 
treaty. Many different reasons were assigned by 
the nation for the sudden decision to make such a 
peace. Some considered that the emperor had 
influenced the king, for Charles vras soon to be 
married to his daughter; some thought that the 
Spanish interference had become so notorious, that 
Catherine was jealous, while others attributed it 
to her love of pleasure. Those who had penetra- 
tion suspected some secret design against the Pro- 
testants, when they should be disarmed and 
scattered; and it was the knowledge that such 
suspicions were entertained, which rendered the 
queen's plan so difficult in the execution. 

La Noue has preserved some arguments which 
were used against the peace. The Catholics com- 
plained that it was unjust and shameful to make 
peace with rebellious heretios, who deserved capital 
punishment : the Protestants complained that the 
treaty was a mere snare. The former, he adds, 
were cured of their opposition in the follovtring 
manner :— If they were swordsmen, they were 
recommended to lead an assault, and to slay the 
wicked Huguenots ; and in two essays they were 
sure to change their opinions : if they were of the 
long robe, they were invited to give half their 
income to support the war, and they soon supported 
the peace. Similar aiguments were used on the 
other side, and they were brought to examine the 
matter more candidlv. With respect to the ad- 
miral's opinion of the treaty, the same person 
mentions that ColignV declared more than once 
that he would rather die than fall into such dis- 
orders, and see so many evils committed again 
before his eyes.f 

The joy with which the peace was received in 
France forms a striking contrast with the effect it 
produced on the pope. He wrote letters X to the 
Cardinals of Bourbon and Lorrain, in which he 
expressed his great concern at the misfortune which 
had befallen France. " It is especially to be 
feared," says St. Pius, ''that God may inflict a 
judgment on the king himself, and all those who 
have adhered to this negociation." He called 
upon them to do their duty, and defend the church : 
he spared no kind of argument, using threats, pro- 
mises, and appeals to their honour and pride. As 

• Davila, liv. 6, p. 677. De Thou, llv. 47. 
t La Noue, pp. 704 and 708. Mem. de la vie do J. A. da 
ThoQ. p. 11. 
X Dated 83Td September. 1570. 
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the subsequent letters of Pius V. were of a Very 
different character, we may fairly presume that he 
was prirately informed of the plot already in 
preparation. It is impossible othervrise to account 
/ for the great change which is obvious in the dif- 
ferent letters he afterwards wrote to the King and 
Queen of France. After having so repeatedly urged 
the extermination of the Protestants, it is im- 
probable that lie should suddenly discontinue his 
zeal, unless he had received some intimation of the 
queen's designs ; especially as his correspondence 
evinces the same anxiety for supporting the Ca- 
tholic religion. 

Very soon after, he made an attempt to obtain 
troops from France for the assistance of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and the letter * is remarkable for 
the absence of .all exhortation to destroy the 
heretics ; although in persuading the queen to the 
measure, he alludes to the help which the Pro- 
testants continued to receive from the Queen of 
England, whom they informed of everjthing that 
passed in France. Pius complained of their be- 
coming every day more capable of reallzmg their 
wishes, but said not a word about exterminating 
them, as he had been so accustomed to do. The 
Bishop of St. Papoul, however, was intrusted with 
a verbal meuage, the substance of which is buried 
in oblivion. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



Artilioes of th« Court to draw the principal Protestanti Ur 
Flaris — Death of the Queen of Navmrre. 

The admiral conducted his German auxiliaries as 
far as Laugres, and there took leave of them. His 
circumstances prevented him from fully requiting 
them, and they are said to have returned home 
loaded with more promises than money, f The 
Queen of Navarre fibied her residence at Rochelle, 
where she was joined by the young princes and 
the admiral. 

This step on their part indicated the existence of 
suspicions and doubts of the queen-mother's sin- 
cerity in making the treaty; and we have the 
evidence of a courtier to show that those suspicions 
were well-founded. Davila informs us, " That as 
soon as the peace' was concluded, every secret 
spring which the king and queen held ready in 
their thoughts was put into action, to draw into 
their nets the principal Huguenots, and do by ar- 
tifice what they had so many times attempted by 
means of war." J 

Catherine dissembled tlie vexation she expe- 
perienced, on finding the Queen of Navarre and 
her friends retire to Rochelle. She saw that it 
would be impossible to effect her purpose while 
the admiral remained there, and enjoyed so much 
consideration ; for, in fact, he had more authority 
in that town than the king had in Paris, although, 
for the sake of appearance, the two princes were 
his nominal superiors : whatever was t-o be done, 
he was applied to for instructions. Still he con- 
ducted himself so properly, that he prevented any 
jealousy or suspicion arising in the minds of the 
Queen of Navarre or the princes.} 

The queen, however, considered that too gpreat a 

• Dated 18th June. 1571. 
f DeThou,liv.47. 
i Davila, liv. 5. p. 578. 
I Vie de Cdigny. p. 387. 



change m her behaviour towards the Protestanti 
would fail in winning their good opinion, as it 
would increase their suspicions, and set them upon 
observing her more closely. She therefore made 
her son asstune the public direction of affairs, and 
convinced him of tlie necessity of completely gain- 
ing their confidence. During the whole of the 
year 1571, the greatest anxiety was displayed that 
the last treaty should be pimctually observed. 
Everything was done that could appear calculated 
to strengtiien the new alliance, and care taken to 
avoid every measure capable of renewing hostile 
feelings. 

* Upon a pretext of this kind. Marshal Cos86 was 
sent to Rochelle, accompanied by MalassLse and 
La Routiere, two of the queen's confidential 
creatures ; but tlie real object of the mission was 
to watch the motions of the Protestants, to sound 
their minds, and lead them to a state of complete 
confidence, which was absolutely necessary' for 
Catherine's designs. She forgot nothing which 
was likely to inspire it ; and Marshal Montmorency 
was sent to Rouen, with the president Morsan, to 
punish some excesses committed against the Hu- 
guenots. Every infraction of the treaty was 
severely punishMl, and Charles usually called it hu 
peace. He artfully declared on all occasions, that 
he had been induced to make this treaty' that 
he might support the princes of the blood against 
the overgrown power of the Guises, whom he 
accused of conspiring with Spain t(%trouble the 
kingdom.* 

The Queen of Navarre and the princes were 
more satisfied with the treaty than the admiral, 
who remained a little in suspense before he would 
trust entirely to the king's professions. These 
doubts on the part of CoHgny, instead of cooling 
the king's ardour, only excited him to more power- 
ful means for drawing the Huguenots to court. 
"The king and the queen," saj-s Davila, "wrre 
spurred on by an extreme desire to see their 
designs carried into effect." t 

Some deputies had been sent to the king from 
the Protestants. Charles gave them the kindest 
reception : he even advanced to Blois to meet 
them ; and, when they quitted Paris, he caressed 
them very much, and loaded them with presents. X 
So anxious was the king to draw the admiral to 
court, that he hesitated at nothing which tended 
to overcome his reluctance. Such unnecessary 
condescensions on the part of the king ought to 
have confirmed Coligny's suspicions ; for, however 
kindly disposed a sovereign may feel towards his 
subjects, ihere is no necessity for him to throw 
aside his dignity in expressing his good will. A 
kind reception in his palace would have contented 
the deputies, without his going out to meet them 
on the road. Charles satisfied them on every 
point ; and, to display a personal regard for Co- 
ligny, he offered to write to the Duke of Savoy, in 
behalf of his wife, whose lands that duke had con- 
fiscated, on the ground of her having married 
without his consent. } 

Marshal Coss^ did not fail to enlai^e upon these 
proofs of sincerity ; and after he had made some 

• Sully, liT. I Davila, liv, 5 . D' Aubigne, vol. ii. p. 3. 
+ Danla. liv. 9. 
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Vie de Colii^y. p. 389. The lady was Jaoqueliae de 
Mbnbcl, daughter of Co«int d*Aatiemont, and widow of the 
Baron d'Anthon : the marriage took place soon after the 
jeace. 
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•dTances in the confidence of the Queen of Na- 
rarre, he began to discuss more seriously a project 
for marrying the prince her son with the Princess 
Margaret* sister of Charles IX. He was authorised 
to promise, on the king's part, a dowry of four 
hundred thousand crowns. A princess of Cleves 
was proposed for Cond£ ; and the admiral was to 
be put in possession of the estates of his late 
brother, the Cardinal de Chatillon, * and receiye a 
present of one hundred thousand crowns. Coligny 
did in fact enjoy the property for one year, and 
Charles gaye the above sum to refurnish his house 
at ChatiUon. f 

To strengthen tlie effect of Coss^'s proposal, 
Biron was sent to repeat the offers. He described 
the feelings of the court against Philip II., who 
was thought to have poisoned his wife, the king's 
sister.^ After demanding a promise of secrecy, he 
stated that Charles was determined to avenge it, 
by carrying the war into Flanders and Artois ; the 
restitution of which should be demanded of tlie 
King of Spain, as ancient fiefs of the crown. Na- 
varre also was to be claimed, and tlie Prince of 
Onange was to be assisted in maintaining possession 
of Mons. As an irresistible bait, Biron added, 
that the king had his eye on the admiral to com- 
mand the army in the Low Countries, with the 
Utlc of -\iceroy, and that he would have the nomi- 
nation of the general officers to serve under him. § 
Biron was reputed to be favourably inclined to the 
Huguenots, and was expected, in consequence, to 
succeed better in gaining Coligny's confidence than 
any other person. He told the admiral that the 
king, being desirous to put an end to the civil 
wars, wished to employ the warlike spirit of the 
nation abroad ; and as he could find no persons so 
proper for the projected war in Flanders as him 
and Nassau, he wished very much that they should 
both go to court to confer upon it. The king and 
queen rightly thought that the hope of this war 
would have an irresistible effect on the admiral ; 
they therefore dwelt more upon it than on any 
other topic. But the marriage was also dwelt 
upon as a firm pledge of peace. " Who," said Biron, 
** would be so rash as to dare to excite dissensions 
between two brothers-in-law 1" || 

The Queen of Navarre felt great aversion to the 
proposed marriage ; but Coligny was so pleased 
with the prospect of a war with Spain, that he was 
inclined to go to court almost directly it was pro- 
posed to him. Any backwardness which he might 
have felt disappeared when Teligny arrived, and 
mformed him that nothing could be farther from 
the king*B intentions than to break the peace. 
His wife, however, had sufficient influence to pre- 
vent his going at that time: she convinced him 
that he would commit an unparalleled imprudence 
in confiding in a princess who had so often for- 
feited her word to him, and by going to a king 
whose disposition was so ferocious, that if any 
violent resolution were discussed he would be the 
foremost in supporting it. Coligiw yielded more 
out of affection for his wife than for any weight 
which he attached to her reasons ; and instead of 

* He was poisoned at SouthampUm by his valet. Vie de 
Cotiny, De Thoo, and Lapopelioiere. 
f D'Anbiffne. vol. ii. ^. 5. 

t A preacner oT Madnd haTing made an allusion to the 
death of this minceM, in one of his wrmoiia. was banished 
leAmeriem. Bnoiotu, He ^ Elizabeth de F. 
Sollv. liv. 1. 
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going to court he sent Teligny, whom the king 
received with marked attentions.* 

So many favours continued to delude the ad- 
miral, but nothing contributed so much to it as the 
king's informing him, by Teligny, that he began to 
discover the slavery in wliich his mother held him ; 
that she gave the preference to his brother the 
Duke of Anjou ; governed the kingdom so badly 
that it was in danger of being reduced to nothing ; 
and, as a remedy, he was resolved on removing 
them both to a distance ; but, having need of his 
servants, he should be pleased to avail himself of 
the admiral's counsels. And that if he would not 
go to court, for reasons which he could not com- 
prehend, at least he should send some person with 
whom he could confer, not only on these matters, 
but also on the war in Flanders, which he should 
afterwards be glad to undertake. This proposal 
was irresistible, and Louis of Nassau was sent to 
discuss the affair witli Charles IX.f 

Whether it was to amuse the Protestants, and 
lull tliem into supineness, or to prevent any assist- 
ance being sent from England, which would have 
created obstacles to the execution of her design, 
or whether in reality the queen-mother did desire 
such an alliance is uncertain, but it is known that 
Catherine proposed and promoted a marriage be- 
tween the Queen of England and the Duke of 
Anjou. The negotiations were carried to a great 
lengtli ; even to discuss the extent which was to 
be allowed the duke, in the exercise of the Catho- 
Uc religion.^ The queen-mother wished to appear 
eager Uiat the marriage should take place, although 
she knew that Elizabeth was of too high a spirit 
to submit to the control of wedlock ; but the chance 
of seeing Anjou removed to a distance was pleasing 
to the Protestants, and the proposal remaining 
undecided was likely to prevent any treaty for a 
marriage between her and the Prince of Beam 
from being thought of § For the bare idea of such 
a support would have rallied the Protestant part}*, 
and their projected destruction would have been 
impracticable. 

The king testified great joy when he heard that 
Louis of Nassau was coming to him : he sent word 
for him to travel incognito for fear of exciting the 
jealousy of the Spaniards. Louis found the king 
at Fontenay : he was received with numerous ca- 
resses, and Charles professed to unbosom himself: 
he restored the castle of Orange, which had hitherto 
been held by the French troops. The report which 
Louis made, added to the message previously sent 
by Teligny, removed all tlie admiral's scruples, and 
he resolved to go to the king. His wife tried every 
. means to dissuade him, but in vain : he asked her, 
if for some frivolous fears he ought to renounce 
the benefits which might accrue to the Protestant 
religion from the marriage of the prince witli the 
king's sister ; and in spite of her tears and en- 
treaties he set out from Rochelle for Blois, where 
the court then was, having previously requested 
the king's permission to be accompanie<l by fifty 
gentlemen, not that he distrusted (he royal word, 
but to protect himself from private enemies«|| 

Coligny went to Blois in September, 1571. On 

arriving in the king's presence, he went on his 

knee, but Charles raised and embraced him, calling 

• Vic de Coligny, p. 889. 

t Vie de Colieny, Mcznay. and L*Eatoile. 

1 Mexeiay, Mrege Chrom, 
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him his fiither. The expreasiozi of his ioy was of 
the wannest kind: "I hold you now/' said the 
king ; " yes, I hold you, and you shall not leave me 
again : this is the happiest aay of my life." The 
queen, the Dukes of Anjou and Alen^on, and the 
principal nobles, all testified great joy at the return 
of the admiral to court. The Queen of Navarre 
accompanied CoUgny to Blois, but soon returned 
to Rochelle.* 

The king's kindness excited the jealousy of the 
courtiers : he restored to Coligny all his former 
pensions, and admitted him to his councils, pre- 
ferring his advice to that of all others. He several 
times remained alone with him, and discoursed 
upon the marriage of his sister, and the war in 
Flanders ; taking care to confirm what had been 
mentioned to him by Teligny, about the queen- 
mother and the Duke of Ai^ou. When he had 
remained some days at the court, the admiral 
thought he could* safely take a journey to Ch4til- 
lon ; and when he asked the king's permission, 
that monarch pretended to take an interest in his 
safety, told him not to go alone, and allowed him 
to keep an armed force in his chateau.t 

He remained at Ch&tillon five weeks, during 
which time he continually received letters from 
Rochclle, UTffing him to take care of himself, and 
ffo back to his friends. But he attributed all these 
letters to a distrustful spirit which wanted healing.^ 
And when some persons remonstrated with him on 
the fault he committed in going to court, he said, 
** I trust in my king, and in his word, otherwise to 
live in such alarms would not be living ; and it is 
much better to die at once, than to live a hundred 
years in fear."} 

At the expiration of that time, the king wrote 
him a letter requiring his presence for the negotia- 
tion of a treaty with the Queen of England and 
the princes of Germany, in order that. When his 
forces were occupied in Flanders, he might be free 
from any interruption on their part.|| On this 
occasion the admiral was more caressed tnan before : 
the courtiers murmured, the clergy were indig- 
nant, and the people expected the king would soon 
embrace the Protestant religion ; even the Guises, 
who knew of his design, had apprehensions lest, in 
the excellence of his dissimulation, he should turn 
these feints against them.f 

Such professions of friendship, while a most 
dreadful crime was in contemplation, appear incre- 
dible ; but there is too much evidence to admit any 
doubt of the fact that Charles IX. and his mother 
wished to assemble all the leading Huguenots at 
Paris, and have them at their disposal, either to 
imprison or kill them, as a measure necessary to 
insure the coznplete abolition of every privilege 
enjoyed by the Protestants. On a former occasion, 
the king had converted the sacrament of baptism 
into a snare for the admiral ; now his sister's mar- 
riage was employed for effecting his purpose. 

The king and queen communicated their plans 
to none, besides the Duke of Anjou, the Cardinal 
of Lorraln, the Duke of Guise, and Albert Gondy, 
Count de Retz, a detestable character, and who is 
said to have given the finish to the corrupt habits of 



• Lapopeliniere. liv. S5. De Thoa, liv. 90. 
■ Vie de Coligny, p. 39». 

Dc Thou, liv. 51, vol. •/!. 

Brantome, vol. viU. p. 806. 
I Vie de Coliniy, p. 39S. 
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the king :* some add to this number, Birague and 
Tavannes, which is probable. The secrecy observed 
was so profound, that, in addition to the intended 
effect of their measures on the minds of the Hugue- 
nots, the pope became uneasy at the favour which 
wa« shown them. He was alarmed at the projected 
marriage, and refused his dispensation for it. He 
wrote a letter to the king, to dissuade him fr^om the 
measure.f He expressed the great uneasiness that 
he felt on account of the marriage being hurried to a 
conclusion, in the vain hope that the princess might 
bring back the prince to the Catholic religion ; but 
that it was rather to be feared that she would be 
perverted by him. Pius embraced several subjects 
in his letter, but there is a great reason to suspect 
tliat his written communications were only a blind 
for the verbal messages which be sent by ^e trusty 
Bishop of St, Papoul. " Our venerable brother," 
says the pontiff, " will treat with you upon this 
anair, and upon the reconciliation so fat;U to the 
Catholics." 

The Duke of Guise had cherished the hope of 
marrying the king's sister : he had long entertained 
a violent passion for the princess, and her affection 
for him was undisguised. The house of Lorraln 
was desirous that this union should take place; 
and when an ambassador from Portugal demanded 
Margaret's hand, in the name of his sovereign, the 
Cardinal of Lorrain said to him very haughtily, 
" The head of my house has married the eldest 
daughter, and a younger branch shall have the 
younger prlnces8."t This arrogant prediction, 
nowever, was not verified, although the princess 
openly declared she would have no other husband 
than the Duke of Guise. { 

Ifhether the ardour of Guise's passion abated, 
or, being influenced by the Cardinal of Lorraln, he 
esteemed the destruction of Coligny and his friends 
a more important thing, or was alarmed at the 
displeasure of his sovereign, is imknown, but he 
vrithdrew his pretensions, and retired from court, 
to the great satisfaction of the Huguenots. The 
king, being fearful that Guise's passion for his sister 
might mar his plans, had taken measures for re- 
moving such an obstruction. The princess was at 
a ball, when Guise presented himself elegantly 
attired ; the king stopped him at the door, and 
without offering his caresses and embraces as usual, 
he asked where he was going t Guise replied, 
" That he came there to serve his majesty ;" to 
which Charles answered, " That he had no need of 
his services."!! But it was not sui&cient to have 
shovni Guise that he disapproved of his proceeding, 
for the princess might persist in giving him en- 
couragement ; and, although one of his confidential 
friends, Charles resolved on putting him to death. 
He thus addressed the grand prior,1I a natural son 
of Henry II. : ** Of these two swords which thou 
seest, one is to kill thee, if to-morrow, when I am 
hunting, thou dost not kill the Duke of Guise with 
the other."** To prevent any effects of the king's 

* Brantome, in his life of Charles, gives some aooonnt of 
Gondy, whom he describes as possessins every bad quality ; 
and, m speaking of his family, he adds. Uiat his fother traded 
at Lyons, where he became a bankrupt, and his mother kept 
a house of ill-fame. 

t The letter is dated 9Sth Jan. 1578. 

t Esprit de la Ligue^ vol. ii. 

{ Davila, Itv. 5. 
Ibid. 
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Sometimes styled Chevalier, sometimes Duke d'Angoa- 
leme : he was killed at Aix. in 15B6. 
•• Mathieu, liv. 6, p. 333. DeThou, liv. 47, vol. vL p. tt. 
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irritation. Guise decided the next day on marrying 
Catherine of Cleyes. Although a princess of great 
beauty, fortune, and accomplishments, she was not 
to be compared with Margaret; but a thirst of 
power, a wish to arenge his father's death, the 
persuasions of his uncle, and a dread of the king's 
Tiolent temper, orerwhelmed erery other consider- 
ation in his marriage.* 

Coligny again retired to his chateau, but the 
king kept up a constant correspondence with him ; 
and in his letters asked his advice respecting some 
▼ery secret affairs.f The admiral, being nowcom<- 
pletely deceiyed, contributed all his eiforts to per- 
suade the Queen of Navarre : he conjured her not 
to oppose what would be so beneficial to the re- 
formed religion ; repeated that the marriage was 
to seal peace, and that testifying the suspicious 
which she harboured was therefore the worst thing 
she could do. He admitted that two points gave 
him concern: the credit of the Duke of Aujou, 
and the friendship between the king and the Spanish 
goremment: but the duke was ready to set out 
for Poland, where Catherine was taking measures 
for his election to the throne, on tlie vacancy, 
which, from the illness of Sivismond, could not be 
very distant; and concerning Spain, he knew 
better than any one about that subject, and it only 
required the king to see his real interests, for him 
to decide on a war. The Queen of Navarre being 
thus entreated by one in whom she placed confi- 
dence, and public report corroborating the admiral's 
assertions, she consented to her son's marriage, 
and prepared to go to court. % 

Fins y. made another effort to prevent the 
marriage, by sending his nephew* Cardinal Alex- 
andrin, to dissuade the king.} Charles excused 
himself from granting the pope's request, which 
was to give Margaret in marriage to the King of 
Portugal : but being pressed vdth questions, and 
fearing lest his silence should expose him to ani- 
madversion at Rome for his condescension to the 
Protestants, he requested the legate to assure the 
holy father of his filial obedience ; and, pressing his 
hand, said, ** Oh! that I were at liberty to explain 
myself further." This conversation has been dis- 
puted, because it clearly proves the treachery of the 
king and queen. But it is beyond doubt that the 
king excused himself to the legate. || '* He could 
not," says a contemporary, " with honour revoke 
the promise given to the Prince of Beam, but he 
wished the pope to be satisfied that it was arranged 
for a good object, even the honour and advance- 
ment of the Catholic faith : the extraordinary favour 
Ukewise which he bestowed on the Huguenots 
tended to no other end."ir 

Everything was arranged for the marriage by 
the middle of April : the pope's dispensation, on 
account of their consanguinity, was alone viranting, 
and Pius refused to give it. Charles veas very in- 
dignant at this obstinacy, and declared, with his 
usual oaths, that, if the pope would be so stupid, he 
would take his sister by the hand, and conduct her 
to a Huguenot church to be married.** "We have 

• Davila. Uv. 6. p. 0«8. 

f L'Eitoile. in ioe. 

t Vie de Coligny. p. 394. 

I DeTboa. liv. 51. 

I Aleiandrinua honoiifice in auU exceptus, ro tamen in- 
fectt dinuMus est : ita enim vulgd ferebatur, ac passim tolfi 
GalUi creditum est." Eremundus. De /Wvnbw Galticis, p. 
371. This work has been attributed to P. Hotman. 

? Lapopeliniere, liv. 25. Mem. de Tavannes, p. 378. 

** L*Estoile. t» he. 



no means of ascertaining whether this difficulty 
with the dispensation was studied, and the king's 
anger entire pretence; or whether Pius Y. was 
really averse to the prostitution of one of the sacra- 
ments of his church, even for effecting the sup- 
pression of heresy. His death, however, removed 
all difficulty : he expired on the first of May, and 
was succeeded by Hugh Buon Compagnon, a 
Bolognese, who assumed the title of Qregory XUI. 
The new Pontiff readily granted the dispensation, 
and the first of Jtme was fixed for the nuptials ; 
some difficulties, however, being urged by the Car- 
dinal of Bourbon caused a further postponement.* 
The Queen of Navarre arrived in Paris towards 
the end of May ; on the ninth of June she died. 
An opinion prevailed throughout France that she 
had been poisoned, and great pains were taken to 
efface such a notion. Indeed, at this time there 
had been such a series of crimes, that the suspicion 
is not at all surprising; neither can we be as- 
tonished at the extreme ferocity of the populace in 
general, which soon after displayed itself, for the 
court was an assemblage of all that was vicious and 
depraved. Perefixe, Archbishop of Paris, declares 
that there never was a more corrupt court : " im- 
piety, atheism, necromancy, most horrible pollu- 
tions, black cowardice, perfidy, poisonings and 
assassinations, reigned there in a supreme degree."f 
The historian Davila informs us, that not only did 
everything proceed to the wish of their majesties, 
but had arrived to such a point, that the execution 
could no longer be delayed, in consequence of the 
feeling excited by the taking of Mons. He adds, 
" The first stroke of this execution was lanced 
against the person of the Queen of Navarre, who, 
on account of her sex and royal condition, was ' 
poisoned, as it is thought, by means of certain I 
gloves which were presented to her, the poison of 
which was so subtile, that very soon after she had 
handled them, she was seized 'with a violent fever, 
of which she died four days afterwards. Her 
death, so sudden and imexpected, caused suspicions 
among the Huguenots ; and the king, who knew 
that the force of the poison had affected the brain 
alone, ordered the body to be opened, which was 
found perfect : but they did not touch the head, under 
pretence of humanity ; and, on the testimony of 
those of the profession, the report circulated that 
she died a natural death through the malignity of 
the fever."^ Such suspicions attaching to the 
death of this princess ought to have stimulated the 
court to make everything as clear as possible, sup- 
posing them to be unfounded ; but we find the 
greatest contradictions in the different accounts 

S'ven by those who attempt to defend the court. 
e Grain contends that it was pleurisy, others 
consumption; some say the head was opened, 
others not. De Thou relates that the surgeons 
attributed her death to an abscess in the chest ;§ 
while some venture to assert that she died of vexa- 
tion and spite for having been compelled to place 
hangings before her house on account of the pro- 
cession of the Fete-Dieu. Yoltaire,|| with his 
usual contempt for every generally-received opinion, 
rejects the charge as vulgar, althotigh in another 
work he makes use of the following expression : 

• Mezeray, — Ahregi Chron. 
f Hist, de Heori IV. 

i Davila, liv. 5. 
Oayet says the same, liv. 1, p. 129. 
In his notes on the JSewiade. 
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" She (Catharine) feared no other enemies than 
Jane d' Albret, Coligny» and the Protestants ; and 
she thought that with one blow she could destroy 
them all and firmly establish her power."* 

Many, who consider as preposterous the premedi- 
tation of a general massacre, are willing to admit 
that the leading Protestants were doomed to de- 
struction, as the only method of subduing the re- 
bellious heretics. But to murder, or even imprison 
the Queen of Navarre, would have made the court 
odious to the whole world : some other method of 
removing her was therefore necessary ; and not- 
withstanding the declaration of the surgeons, that 
her death was not caused by poison, the suspicion 
must continue to exist, so long as all parties agree 
in two material points — the shortness of her illness, 
it being only foiu: days ; and the surprise which it 
caused, a circumstance from which her previous 
health may be inferred, in spite of the consumption 
under which she is said to have laboured, or the 
supposed abscess in her chest. At the time of her 
decease this queen was in her forty-second year. 
" She was a woman,'* says Davila, " of invincible 
courage, very great understanding, and bravery far 
beyond her sex. These eminent qualities, accom- 
panied with a remarkable modesty, and unexampled 
generosity, would have procured for her an eternal 
commendation, if she had not been imbued with 
the opinions of Calvin, and obstinately adhered to 
them, through her desire to penetrate the profound 
mysteries of theology, unaided by the sciences ."f 

This melancholy event caused a further delay in 
celebrating the marriage of the Prince of Beam, 
who now fissumed the title of King of Navarre. 
The king and his detestable mother were obliged 
also to defer the execution of their contemplated 
coup-d'6tat : time was thus given for several Pro- 
testants of rank to retire from Paris, for many felt 
alarmed in consequence of the sudden death of 
Jane d'Albret. The Baron de Rosny, father of 
the celebrated Sully, had from the first entertained 
so unfavourable a presentiment of the marriage, 
that he declared several times, " If it takes place 
in Paris, the wedding favours will be crimson." X 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



Review of Iho proofs of a premeditated attack upon the Pn>- 
tcstants — Attempted aasassinatioa of Cohgny. 

It was Coligny's destiny to be blinded as he ap- 
proached the close of his career, or he must have 
been astonished at the excessive kindness and at- 
tention which he received at court. His wariness 
had always rendered him remarkable, and formed a 
striking contrast with his present infatuation.} 
Several of his friends took alarm, and many who 
could not conveniently quit Paris retired from the 
city to the suburbs. Marshal Montmorency, al- 
though a Catholic, was not free from suspicion ; 
and, pretending illness, he retired to his seat at 
Chantilly ; nor could he be persuaded to return, 
although repeatedly pressed by the king and 

* Enai aur let Gnerres CiTiles de Fmnoe. 

i Davila» liv. a, p. 605. 

i Sully, liv. 1. 

I Before the peace, M. de Thore had invited him to meet 
the king, when he replied " There ia no Count d'Egmont 
in France." Amelot de la Hoassayc, Mem. Hist. wl. ii. 
p. 108. 



queen. Two reasons are assigned for this step on 
his part: one, that when Montluc, Bishop of 
Valence, quitted Paris for Poland, to negotiate for 
the Duke of Anjou's election to the throne of that 
country, * he having in some measure penetrated 
the secret recommended several of his friends to 
remove, f The other cause was the interception 
of a letter from Cardinal Pellev^ at Rome to the 
Cardinal of Lorrain, which indicated the contem- 
plation of some treachery. This letter may have 
been a fabrication, but a copy of it vras certainly 
shown to Coligny ; and whether it were genuine 
or not, there must have existed suspicions, to have 
caused it to be written. ^ 

A gentleman, named Langoiran, who was very 
much attached to the admiral, was among the 
number of those who prudently withdrew from 
Paris. When he caUed to take leave of Coligny, 
the latter expressed surprise, and inquired why he 
wished to quit him. ** Because," said Langoiran, 
** we are too much caressed here ; and I would 
rather save my life with fools than lose it with 
those who are too wise." { But all these circum- 
stances produced no effect upon Coligny, who, be- 
lieving that some beneficial results would accrue to 
the reformed religion from the marriage of the 
King of Navarre, attributed these reports and sus- 
picions to the machinations of those who wished to 
prevent it. To convince the king that he placed 
unbounded confidence in him, and at the same 
time to obtain more attention to his advice re- 
specting the war in Flanders, he offered to give up 
the cautionary towns before the time fixed for 
their^ surrender. || The Huguenots murmured 
greatly at this step on his pKrt, and the people of 
Rochelle would not consent to surrender their 
town. Brantome informs us " That when Co- 
ligny was opposed in this, he always founded his 
reasons upon the great question of religion, saying, 
* Since we have our religion, what more do we re- 
quire V From which we- may learn that he was 
a better man and more religious than was thought ; 
and it was this goodness which caused his ruin."f 

After a short absence Coligny again returned to 
Paris to be present at the marriage, free from all 
suspicion, and indulging in the anticipations which 
tlie projected war afforded him. ** On one occasion 
he was at St. Cloud in company with Stroszy and 
Brantome, and discoursed with great cheerfulness 
upon the a£&irs of Flanders. ** God be praised !" 
said the admiral, ** everything is going on well ; 
before long we shall have driven the Spaniard 
from the Low Countries, and have made our king 
master of them, or we will all die there, myself 
among the first, and I shall not care for my life if I 
lose it in so good a cause." f f 

On the eighteenth of August the marriage took 
place : the ceremony was performed by the Car- 
dinal of Boxurbon, on a platform erected before the 
door of the church of Notre-Dame, and according 
to a certain form agreed upon by both parties. It 

* Sigismond, the last of the Jagellons, died 7th July, 157S 

t Sully, liv. 1. 

X Dr. Lingard, in replying to the Edinburgh Review, 
(p. 67, Paris edit.) alludes to thu letter: " The copy and 
not the original was sent to the admiral :** an original there- 
fore must have existed. 

iI)a^ila, d'Atibigne, and P. Daniel. 
According to Liipopelinierc, liv. S8, it was demanded by 
the king. 

If Brantome, vol. viii. p. 177. 

•• De 'n»ou. liv. 62. 

+t Brantome, vol. viii. p. 179. 
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was remarked by many persons, that when the 
princess was asked if she were willing to take the 
King of NaTarre for her husband, she made no 
reply whaterer; and the king, her brother, with 
his hand made her incline her head, which was 
taken for her assent, although it was known that 
she had repeatedly declared that Guise alone 
should be her husband, and that she could not re- 
concile herself to taking one of his greatest ene- 
mies.* When the ceremony was concluded, the 
King of Navarre and his Protestant friends retired, 
while his bride went into the church to hear mass. 
A grand dinner was afterwards given at the epis- 
copal palace adjoining, and for the four following 
days all Paris was occupied with fStes, ballets, and 
other amusements.f 

It was during these festivities that the final ar- 
rangements were made for executing the designs of 
the court upon the Protestants. A resolution to 
massacre so many persons, because they refused to 
adopt the ceremonials <^ the Roman Church, is so 
diabolical, that it is no wonder its premeditation 
should be doubted, and the affair attributed princi- 
pally to the irritation of the moment. It was to 
avert such an imputation that all the parties be- 
came in a measure their own accusers, in order to 
establish the proofs of the minor offence, and thus 
escape a portion of the ignominy which became 
their due. The Abb6 Ajiquetil lays the blame 
entirely on Catherine, who was alarmed at the con- 
fidence which Charles IX. placed in the admiral. 
*• The Queen," he observes, " was cautioned by 
Tillequier, De Sauve, and Retz, assiduous and 
penetrating courtiers, in whom also the king 
placed great confidence, that her son was about to 
escape from her ; that he was completely gained 
over by the Protestants ; and that without some 
violent remedy they could not hope to bring him 
back."^ She availed herself of an early oppor- 
tunity to take the king apart, and when she had 
•hut herself alone with him in a retired apartment, 
she bunt upon him with bitter reproache^. Then 
making a display of maternal fondness, she said, 
with tears, " If they (the Huguenots) have the 
management of affairs, what will become of me 1 
What will become of the Duke of Anjou 1 How 
shall we escape from their fury 1 Give me per- 
mission to return to Florence ; give your brother 
time to make his escape." Having excited great 
emotions in Charles's mind, she withdrew ; he 
followed her to another apartment, where Anjou, 
Betz, Tavannes, and De Sauve were assembled. § 
The king desired to know what were the crimes 
of which they had to accuse the Ptotestants, and 
received frt>m each a long account of alarming ex- 
pressions and threats which had con^e to their 
knowledge ; some of them were pure inventions, 
many were distorted, but a few were the thought- 
lees words of some young nobles, who were enrap- 
tured at the favour which Coligny enjoyed. Charles 
promised to be on his g^uard with the admiral ; 
but as he did not show a resolution to do any- 
thing decisive, they resolved on committing him 
with the Calvinists beyond the possibility of recon- 
ciliation : a courier was immediately sent to sum- 
mon the Guises, and many other nobles and gentle- 

• DavUa. Uv. 5. p. 609. 
f Le Grain, Meseniy, and othera. 

X Esprit de Im Ligiie. vol. ii. p. S4. The Abb«'t accoant 
if taken diifefly fh>m the statement of Tavannes. 
{ Mem. de Tavannes, p. 416. 



men. " All this," says the Abb£, *» took place 
before the marriage of (he King of Navarre."* 

The statement which the Duke of Anjou made 
to Miron, his surgeon, during his journey to Poland, 
does not differ materially from the preceding hypo- 
thesis ; only he declares himself the originator of 
the plot, on account of some angry looks which the 
king was accustomed to give him, from the time 
that Coligny had been so much in favour ; that, iu 
consequence, his mother and he resolved to de- 
spatch the admiral, and the general massacre after- 
wards became necessary to protect them from the 
vengeance of the Huguenots, on one hand ; on the 
other from the king's anger, in case he discovered 
that they had employed the assassin, f 

Some French writers, feeling great sensibility for 
their national character, dwell upon the crime 
being altogether Italian in its origin, contrivance, 
and execution ; while others, in their zeal for the 
church of Rome, represent it as an entirely political 
aflair. But there is too much evidence to allow 
any impartial person to suppose that the king's 
friendship for Coligny was sincere, or that his 
eagerness to collect all the leading Protestants at 
Paris was unconnected with fiie plot. The 
general massacre may have been concerted but a 
short time previous to the fatal day ; but there are 
so manv authorities to show the perfidious inten- 
tions of the court at the peace of 1570, that if the 
guilt of Charles IX. and Catherine de Medicis be 
considered problematical, there is scarcely any fact 
in history which is worthy of credit. It appears, 
after full investigation, that the plan was to as- 
semble the leading Huguenots ; to put to death the 
most obnoxious, aud imprison the rest ; and then 
adopt strong measures for entirely suppressing the 
exercise of the reformed religion. 

The following extract is from Maimboui^, who, 
although considered an indifferent authority as an 
historian, may be trusted on this subject, on ac- 
count of his violence against the Protestant re- 
ligion : — ** But not to dissemble, as the queen did 
in this treaty, there is every appearance that a 
peace of this kind was not made in good faith on 
the part of this princess, who had her concealed 
designs, and who granted such things to the Hu- 
guenots only to disarm them, and afterwards to 
surprise those upon whom she wished to be re- 
venged, and especially the admiral, at the first 
favourable opportunity which she should have for 
it."t He adds, that the king and queen very fre- 
quently held a council upon this business; that 
the king, having sworn he would- never forget or 
pardon the attempt on Meaux, was easily per- 
suaded that he need not keep a promise made by 
ever so solemn a treaty, with him who had first 
violated his faith by so horrible an attempt upon 
the sacred person of his king ; and that the only 
way to prevent a fourth civil war was to be before- 
hand with so bad a man, and assure the peace of 



* Esprit de la Ligue, vol. ii. p. 27. 

t The statement entitled. Dttcours d» Roi Henri III. d un 
penonnage d'honneur, tfc, is printed in a great many works, 
out first appeared in the M6moire$ d'Etat de FUleroy, 
There is, however, no proof that it was made by the Duke of 
Anjoa ; and the introauctory remarks show how necessary 
it was for him to place his character in a more fiivourable 
light respecting the massacre. It is therefore extremely 
probahle that the account of Miron being called in the 
middle of the night. &c.. is inserted merelv to give it greater 
plausibility. 

X Hist, du Calvinisme. vol. ii. p. 493. 

O 
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the kingdom by the destruction of this declared 
enemy of God and the king. 

The confidential report which Tavannes ad- 
dressed to the king, in 1571, is corroborative.* 
He represents, that although both parties required 
peace from the exhausted state of their affairs, a sur- 
prise was still possible, and the king ought to guard 
against it ; that in fact the dispute could never be 
definitively settled, until one party had seized upon 
the leaders of the other ; the Huguenot chiefs 
could not be taken while in their strongholds, but 
for them to surprise the royal family was not so 
difficult : force could neither obtain possession of 
their fortresses, nor destroy their religion, nor dis- 
solve their foreign connexions. He recommended 
several precautionary measures, and concluded by 
observing : — ** The king must keep his word, that 
the Huguenots should have no pretext for re- 
suming their arms, before his majesty could take 
the necessary measures ; for if he had time to an- 
ticipate this movement on their part, assuredly 
tliey would always be defeated." Now, the bare 
fact of a general representing to his sovereign the 
necessity of keeping his word imtil he had taken 
measures for preventing any surprise, gives fair 
room for inferring that he was privy to some in- 
tended violation of the treaty, on account of which 
the Huguenots had laid aside their arms. Bran- 
tome alludes to this advice of Tavannes, in his life 
of that captain : " As it was difiicult to subdue 
them by force, he recommended the king and queen 
to effect their purpose by art/'f 

JThe testimony of Perefixe, Archbishop of Paris, 
also displays the existence of treachery on the 
part of the king. ^* In the mean time, the king 
being satisfied that he could never subdue the Hu- 
guenots by force, resolved to employ other methods, 
more easy, but much more wicked. He took to 
caressing them ; he pretended that he wished to 
treat them favourably ; he granted them the 
greater part of their demands, and lulled them with 
the hope of making war in the Netherlands against 
Spain, which they passionately desired. And the 
better to decoy them, he promised, as a pledge of 
his faith, his sister Mai^aret to be married to our 
Henry ; so that by these means he drew the prin- 
cipal chiefs of tha^ party to Pari8."{ 

Davila's assertion is unequivocal :} " But as the 
stratagems formerly practised had always produced 
but little benefit, either because ministers had per- 
fidiously divulged them, or the queen had conducted 
herself with some hesitation and too much respect ; 

* This renort is not to be found in the Memoirs of Marshal 
Tavannes ; t>ut in those of William de Saulx. Seigneur de 
Tavannes, p. 411. in vol. xxxv. of Petitot's Collection. The 
Marshal (Oaspard de Sauls de Tavannes) had two sons, vix., 
William, above-mentioned, and John, commonly called the 
Viscount Tavannes : the latter published his fathers memoirs, 
to which I have uuiformly referred as Mem. de Tavannes. 
I have made use of the folio edition printed at Lyons. 

t His words are par la vove dm renard, vol. ix. p. 112. 

i Hi»t. de Henri le Grand, p. IS. Amsterdam, 1682. 

( Dr. Lingard (in his Ftudtcotioii) represents DavOa as un- 
worthy of credit ; but I persist in thinking him good 
authority for several reasons. Hu fiimily were in the house- 
hold of Catherine ; and himself, his brother, and John He- 
merv de Villcrs, his sister's husband, were all in the royal 
armies ; he was therefore ooostanUy in the company of .those 
who could rightly appreciate the transactions of this period. 
His bias, moreover, is so decidedly favourable to Catherine, 
that the Abbd Auquetil observes of his history, " We should 
distmst Da Vila when he wTites in favour of the court." 
Surely such a person would have avoided exaggeration in 
describiDg a case which, at the time he wrote, required all 
possible palliation on behalf of his friend and patron. 



or the Huguenot princes had distrusted her indina- 
tion and wishes ; so at this time a most complete 
and favourable issue was expected. For the most 
secret designs were no longer confided to any but 
ministers deeply interested, in additioii to the at- 
tention which the king himself gave. The prin- 
cipal difficulty consisted in rallying the minds of 
the Huguenot nobility, and from the suspicions in 
which they indulged to lead them to such a pitch 
of confidence that they should feel no appr^en- 
sion incoming to court unarmed."* 

Unless the affair of Lignerolles can be eflhced 
from the page of history, we have another clear 
proof that a plot was in contemplation preiioni 
to CoUgny's quitting Rochelle to go to comt. 
That young man was a favourite of the Duke of I 
Anjou, who bestowed on him so much confidence 
that he imparted the king's design, and explained 
the reasons of such kindness being shown to the 
Protestants. It happened one day that the king 
having given an audience to the Huguenot depaties 
dismissed them affably, and immediately after they 
had withdrawn, he threw off his restraint, and 
showed very great displeasure at the insolence of 
their demands. Lignerolles, proud of possessing a 
secret of such importance, and with a thoughtless- 
ness common to nis age, approached the king, and 
observed, that his majesty had only to be patient 
for a short time ; that he should laugh at uie im- 
pudence and temerity of those people, aince, by 
an interview already contrived, he would bare 
them in his nets In a few days, and could punish 
them as he thought proper. Charles was astonidied 
at such a remark, and did not know how to reply ; 
he pretended not to hear him, and retired in a rage 
to a private apartment, where he sent for De Rets, 
thinking it was he who had imparted the secret to 
Lignerolles. Charles tipbralded him with the 
kindnesses he had conferred upon him, and then 
declared that he would punish his perfidy and in- 
gratitude. De Retz persisted in a denial, and 
offered to remain in prison until the affair was 
cleared up: this removed the charge from him, 
and the queen-mother was sent for. She heard 
her son's complaint ; told him, with a smile, that 
she did not need his instructions how to keep a 
secret ; and cautioned him against making known, 
by his impatience, what he thought had been put 
in evidence by others. Charles then began to dis- 
play his rage : he sent for the Duke of Anjou, who 
freely confessed what he had told Lignerolles, but 
assured his brother that the secret was safe with 
him. *' I will make sure of that," replied the king, 
" for, before he has time to speak of it, it shall cost 
him his life." Anjou took no pains to dissuade 
his brother from the murder, eitner not daring to 
oppose the violence of the king, or being vexed at 
the Imprudence of his favourite. George Ville- 
quier. Viscount de La Guerche, was then sum- 
moned to the royal presence, and received a com- 
mand to get rid of LigneroUes that very day, in 
any way whatever. He, being a secret enemy of his 
victim, readily imdertook the commission, and, 
being joined by Count Charles de Mansfeld, they 
assassinated LigneroUes while hunting, the king 
and his brother purposely galloping to a distance 
from them. Charles, with his usual dissimulation, 
pretended anger, and sent the two aBBassins to 
prison ; whence after a short time they were re- 

• Davila, liv. 5, p. 678. 
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leased upon the pressing application of the Duke 
of Angoul£me. * 

The Duke of Neven has also added his testi- 
mony, which is the more Taluahle as he was known 
to detest the reformed religion. " The admiral/' 
says he, •• proposed the war in Flanders, with the 
most flattering representations ; but the king would 
hear nothing of it, for fear of offending his brother- 
in-law, the most Catholic King. His Majesty 
wishii^ to avoid such a misfortune, and thinking 
to destroy the Huguenots, rather than their heresy, 
ordered the St. Bartholomew in Augutt^ 1572."t 

The king and queen had spared no exertions in 
drawing Coligny to court, but, when they had ef- 
fected that object, they were undecided now they 
should carry their plan into execution : that was 
rendered stUl more difftcult, on account of the 
admiral's arriying about eight months before the 
Queen of Navarre. For, however unfoimded the 
idea of a war in Flanders may have been originally, 
the king was obliged to converse frequently with 
Coligny upon that subject ; and the admiral, with 
lus sanguine calculations, had created in Charles's 
mind a desire to annex those provinces to his do- 
minions. So that, rebel as he had been, he appeared 
on this occasion a zealous promoter of the dignity 
of France ; and the personal hatred which had 
existed against him began to abate in the mo- 
narch's mind. Duplessis Momay drew up a me- 
moir, which the admiral presented to Charles IX. ; 
it strongly urged the prosecution of a war in Flan- 
den, and concluded thus : " To sum up, you will 
acquire a territory to which none of your provinces 
can be compued in extent, beauty, riches, popu- 
lation, towns, and conveniences, both by sea and 
bj land, from which you may easily draw an an- 
naal contribution of a million (Uvres), &c. And 
70U, sire, who will have received with inmiortal 
honour the incredible advantage of such a conquest, 
shall be so feared by your enemies, so cherished 
by your friends and allies, that your fortune will 
speedily open the way for your becoming the 
greatest monarch of Christendom." % 

The following, if not a complete proof of the 
king^s deception, is at least an evidence of the 
duplicity attributed to him by his contemporaries. 
On the Wednesday before the admiral was 
womided, as the said nobleman conversed with his 
majesty concerning the religion^ he said, <* My 
&ther, I beg you will give me only four or five 
days to make merry ; after that, I promise you, on 
the faith of a king, that I will satisfy you, and all 
those of your religion." § 

Coligny perceived that his words had great effect 
upon the king; it was that which made him so 
heedless of ail the warnings he received, and it is 
▼ery possible that, but for the execrable queen- 
mother, who would not relinquish her project, the 
reproaches of conscience, added to the prospect of 
territorial acquisition displayed by Coligny, would 
have overcome resolutions formed in a troubled 
day, and made Charles inattentive to the calls of 
bigotry and rage. If these circumstances are taken 
into consideration, many contradictory accounts 
maybe reconciled; and although, at the conclusion 
of the peace in 1570, the king was most forward 

* Dkvila, liv. 9. Dc Thou, liv. 50. Brantome. Discwn 
fir let dueis. Baasompierre, Nou9. Mi. m., p. 100. 

t Mem. de Nevera. vol. ii. p. 16. 

X Mem. de Dnplcssls, vol. i. p. 1. 
\ Mem. de TEstoile, vol. i. p. 22. 



in the plot, it afterwards required all the influence 
and exertions of Catherine and the Duke of Anjou 
to keep him to his first resolution. Charles fiuc- 
tuated between the martial feeling which the ad- 
miral had kindled, and the rancour which his fiend- 
like mother fanned incessantly : at last she excited 
his fears, by a persuasion that great personal danger 
awaited him : he joined in her purposes, and must 
share her infamy. 

It is impossible to fix on any period as the pre- 
cise time when the murderous resolution was 
adopted, for secrecy is essential to a plot. No one 
denies the memorable expression of Charles IX. : 
" I consent to the admiral's death ; but let there 
not remain one Huguenot to reproach me with it 
afterwards :" the contested point is, whether it 
was uttered before or after the attempt to kill 
Coligny. Caveyrac acknowledges that ttie death 
of the leaders and factious was decided on.* An- 
quetil states that before the marriage took place a 
resolution was formed to commit the king with the 
Protestants, beyond the possibility of a recon- 
ciliation.f The younger Tavannes, in vindicating 
his father^s memory, makes use of the following 
words: " It is a &ct that the Huguenots were 
alone the cause of their massacres, by placing the 
king in the necessity of a war with Spain or with 
them. His majesty, by the advice of Tavannes, 
chose that which was least prejudicial, being as 
salutary for the Catholic religion as for the state. 
And as Tavannes is accused of giving this counsel, 
all those of the Catholic religion must esteem and 
praise him, considering that if he had not, by his 
good advice, prevented the marriage of England 
with M. d' Anjou (that of the King of Navarre 
being already concluded, and the King Charles 
being bent upon the war with Spain), inevitably 
the kingdom of France, and ultimately all Chris- 
tendom, except Italy and Spain, would be of the 
heretical party. And since this stroke of the St. 
Bartholomew, they have constantly diminished 
and become weaker. Let honour then be given 
to those to whom it belongs : not that these great 
murders are praiseworthy, but for having avoided 
and prevented three quarters of Europe from being 
connected with the heretical party by marriages 
and alliances, and for having diverted from France 
a most dangerous war vrith Spain, at a time when 
the kingdom was enfeebled."^ This passaffe indi- 
cates the king's participation in the plot before the 
attempt on Coligny's life, for an alternative after- 
wards was impossible. Brantome gives similar 
testimony ; " The king, therefore, not desiring to 
make use of him (the admiral) in such good affairs, 
was either of himself, or by some of his council, 
persuaded to have him killed ."§ It cannot be 
supposed that the death of Coligny alone would 
have answered the purpose of the king or his 
mother : another captain would have taken his 
place; and the King of Navarre's increasing ex- 
perience made him nearly equal to take the com- 
mand without assistance : any attempt upon his 
life was necessarily accompanied with some 
measure for preventing his death from being 
avenged ; and on that account, in addition to the 
different authorities which have been produced, 
there is sufficient reason for concluding that 

• Diisertation sur le St. Barthfiemi, p. 25. 
t Esprit do U Ligue, vol. ii. p. 96. 
i Mem. de Tavannes, p. 419. 
I Brantome, vol. viii. p. 18S. 
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Charles was a party to the premeditation of the 
massacre. 

Catherine's tortuous policy exhibits a line of 
conduct unparalleled in history : nothing appeared 
criminal in furtherance of her views ; but no sooner 
was her object attained, than her own work was 
condemned to destruction, from some idea which 
she had subsequently conceived. During the wars 
she lamented the defeats of the Huguenots, because 
they increased the importance of the Guises ; and 
it was frequently her policy to attack that family in 
turn. If the Huguenot leaders were doomed to 
destruction, common prudence made her inquire 
what barriers she could in future oppose to the 
house of Lorrain, the head of which considered 
himself equal to the princes of the blood ; and who, 
if he made an attempt to possess the throne, would 
be certain of the Romish and Spanish influence in 
his behalf. De Retz proposed a measure which 
promised the destruction of the Protestants, and 
rendered very probable the removal of some of the 
Guises : the plan suited her views, and policy 
Justified it to her conscience. 

That proposal was to this effect : that, although 
it v^as easy of execution, and quite just, to kill all 
the Huguenots, still it was desirable to have a 
pretext for it : if the life of the admiral alone were 
taken, every one would think the Guises had done 
it, and the Huguenots in their rage would fall 
upon that family ; the Parisians would support 
their favourites, and the Hugueuots would cer- 
tainly be overwhelmed ; the object would thus be 
accomplished, and the fault imputed to the private 
resentment of the house of Lorrain, and not .to the 
deliberations of the court.* Some accounts give 
this further development : when both parties were 
exhausted and reducedt the king was to march 
from the Louvre, at the head of his g^uards, and 
ptmish the rebellious on both sides ; no impedi- 
ment would then exist, to prevent the re-establish- 
ment of the king's authority.f 

An assassin was soon found to despatch the 
admiral : it was Maurevel, the same who killed 
Mouy at Niort, and who was known as the King's 
(Uiassin.X By whom he was employed on this 
occasion is immaterial, for Guise was so desirous 
of avenging his fatlier's death, that the king's per- 
mission to satisfy his resentment was all he re- 
quired ; he would therefore become a willing in- 
strument in the hands of the court.§ Still it is 
probable that revenge executed by a hireling 
would not have suited his courageous character; 
and the fact of Maurevel being employed affords 
a presumptive proof that the proposal of De Retz 
was in reality that which was decided upon. 

Maurevel took his post in the house of Villemur, 
a canon of St. Germain L'Auxerrois, and who had 
been tutor to the Duke of Guise. He waited some 
days before he had an opportunity, but on Friday 
the 22nd of August, Coligny was returning from 
the Louvre, and walked very slowly, as he was 
reading Bome papers. || Maurevel fired on him 

* Davila, liv. 6. D'Aubiffae, vol. ii. p. IS. Bfoimbourg, 
Hist, du Caimnitme, liv. 8. De Thou, liv. 52. 

t Meioray, Abregi Chron. Voltairo, Note to the Henriade. 

X He was called Le tuettr du Boy, on le tuevr aux gages du 
Rov. Brantome, vol. viii. p. 188. 

f Caveyrac states that he was not present at the M)ancil. — 
Dissertation sur le St. Barihilemi, p. 3. 

II Tlie admiral lived in the Rue Bothizy ; Villemur. in the 
Rue des fosses St Germain: in his way home firom the 
Louvre, Coligny had therefore to go along the latter street. 



from behind a curtain ; his piece was loaded with 
two balls, which struck the admiral, one in each 
arm. He pointed to the spot whence the blow 
came, but before his attendants could force their 
way in, the assassin had made his escape upon a 
horse belonging to the king's stables, which was 
waiting for him by tlie cloisters of the church.* 

This event caused great confusion among «Q 
parties. The Protestant leaders hastened to 
Coligny's house to discuss the a^ir, but amidst the 
numerous opinions given, no conclusion was 
adopted. When the admiral's woimds had been 
dressed, and the first dismay had subsided, it 
was resolved that they shotdd complain to the 
king, and demand justice, the general impre«ioa 
being that it was the work of the Guises. The 
calculations of De Rets were thus proved to be 
correct, and the suspicion fell where it was in- 
tended. But Maurevel's aim was not suffidentlj 
true ; and Coligny being still alive, his friends 
were advised by him, instead of taking justice into 
their own hands. Had he been killed on the spot, 
there is every probability that the Huguenots would 
have taken arms immediately; but, whatever re- 
sentment was expressed by any of them, their 
defenceless state, when they were attacked soon 
after, shows that no violence was meditated among 
them. Their coolness rendered a change neces- 
sary in the plans of the court. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Ifasiscre of the Saint Baitholooiew. 

The king was playing at tennis when he was told 
that Coligny was wounded, and that the King of 
Navarre and the Prince of Cond6 were coming to 
him, to demand justice against the Guises. The 
circumstance both surprised and alarmed him : Han- 
revel had so seldom failed in despatching his 
victim, that his blow had been looked upon as sure ; 
and, on the other hand, it could not have been ex- 
pected that the Huguenots would think of seeking 
redress from him. Their prompt application, by 
bringing him so directly in contact with the Duke 
of Guise, placed him in a dilemma. He threw 
away his racket in a passion ; and, after giving vent 
to a number of oaths, declared he would have the 
assassin sought for, even in the recesses of Guise's 
hotel. t Charles succeeded in satisfying the young 
princes that the assassin should meet with exemplary 
punishment, and Immediately ordered the Presi- 
dent De Thou, the Provost Morsan, and Yeale, a 
counsellor, to commence an investigation : J this 
calmed them in some measure, and made them 
give up the plan which they had agreed on of 
leaving Paris immediately.} 

But the king felt convinced that something 
more must be done, to prevent the intended mis- 
chief from recoiling on himself : that measure re- 
quired deliberation; but, in order to amuse the 
Huguenots, and convince them of his good will, 
he announced his intention of visiting tlie admiral 
in the afternoon. He could not with prudence ^ 
among the Huguenots unprotected, nor could he 

• Sully, liv. 1. De Thou, liv. 52. 

t Sully, liv. I. 

t I'VliWen. vd. ii.j). 1117. 

§ D'Aubignp, vol. li. p. U. Mezeray, Ahregi Chmu 
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consistently be attended by his guards ; he there- 
fore desired that all the court should visit Coligny 
also. 

Charles entered the admiral's dwelling, accom- 
panied by his mother, the Duke of Anjou, De Retz 
and his other counsellors, the marshals of France, 
and a numerous suite.* He began by consoling 
the admiral, and then swore that the crime should 
be punished so seyerely, that his vengeance should 
never be effaced firom the memory of man. Coligny 
thanked his sovereign for such testimonials of his 
kindness, and conjured him to support with his 
authority the execution of the different edicts in 
&voiir of the Protestants, many points of which 
were violated or misunderstood. "My father,'* 
answered the king, " depend upon it, I shall 
always consider you a faithful subject, and one of 
the bravest generals in my kingaom ; confide in 
me for the execution of my edicts, and for aveng- 
ing you when the criminals are discovered." 

They are not difficult to find out," said Coligny ; 

the traces are very plain." " Tranquillise your- 
self," replied the king ; ** a longer emotion may 
hart you, and retard your cure."t The conversa- 
tion then turned upon the war with Spain, and 
lasted near an hour. Coligny complained of the 
Spanish government being informed of whatever 
was decided on ; and as the intimacy between the 
queen-mother and the Spanish ambassador was 
very great, and caused suspicion, he spoke to the 
king in a low voice. { The war in Flanders was a 
subject of great alarm for Catherine ; she knew 
her son's secret vnshes, and she dreaded the effect 
which Coligny's remarks might have upon him : 
she interrupted the conversation, and prevailed 
upon the king to leave the place. Charles, who 
was exerting himself to efface any suspicion 
which might have arisen in Coligny's mind, 
became vexed at the anxiety displayed by his 
mother ; and, as they were retiiming to the Louvre, 
being pressed to tell what Coligny had said, he 
declared with an oath, ** That the admiral had 
said what was true, that he had suffered the 
authority to fall firom his hands, and that he ought 
to become master of his own affiLirs."§ When the 
king and his suite retired, the admiral's friends 
expressed great astonishment at his afiability, and 
the desire he showed to bring the crime to 
justice. ** But," says Brantome, " all these fine 
appearances afterwards turned to ill, which 
amaxed every one very much how their majesties 
could perform so counterfeit a part unless they had 
previously resolved on this massacre." || 

Under pretence of protecting Coligny and his 
friends from any tumult which the populace might 
stir up in &vour of the Guises, the king recom- 
mended the leading Huguenots to lodge near the 

* All accoants state that the king wu well attended oo 
thn oeeasion ; it it therefore abBurd to argue his ignorance 
of the plot, liecanse he trasted himself uMormed among the 
Hagnenoto. 

f IVAnbigne. vol. ii. p. 19. De Thoa, liv. 52. 

X The ooDrederates sueingthat this ambassador was usaally 
piesent at the cooncil where everything was discussed ; re- 
narking, besides, the fVicndly disooarK which the Spaniard 
beld (hMiuently with the queen and his excellency, and the 
Moct eonvenation which they had the greater put of the 
ttme, made some think that all did not pau together ; so that 
looking at that and such other things, the more they were in- 
fenned of each particalar, the more snspiclomi they enter- 
tained. — Lapopainiere, liv. Sft, vol.ii. p. 21. 
{Disoooxse dn Rm Henri III., fce. 
BnatooM, vol. viiL p. 184. 



admiral, and placed a guard in the neighbourhood 
to defend them ; all th^ gates of the toAvn (except 
two) were closed, and the admiral himself was 
invited" to remove into the Louvre for security.* 
The real object, however, was to prevent any 
Huguenots of rank from escaping : when collected 
they were more easily watched ; and, in the execu- 
tion of the murderous plan, Charles could call to 
mind the pithy observation of Alaric, " Thick grass 
is easier mown than thin." Those soldiers who 
were said to be for the defence of the Protestants 
were the Duke of Anjou's guards, and became the 
most zealous of their murderers : arms were de- 
livered out at the same time to the populace, who 
concealed them in their houses till the proper time. 

Charles was so thorough a dissembler, that he 
practised his deception even in the Louvre. His 
sister Margaret (either anxious to palliate his con- 
duct, or willing to believe his declarations) repre- 
sents him as completely persuaded that Guise had 
caused the attack on the admiral. ** Nothing," 
says she, " could appease the king ; he could 
neither moderate nor change his passionate desire 
to have justice done, constantly ordering that Guise 
should be sought tdter and arrested ; for he would 
not suffer such an act to remain iuipunished."t 
But, independent of the caution with which the 
sister's narrative should be received, it is to be 
observed that this was a part of the king's original 
plan, snd everything which he did or said was 
meant to throw the odium of the afiair upon the 
Guises. 

Soon after the king had quitted Coligny's cham- 
ber, the leading Protestants assembled to delibe- 
rate on their position. The Yidame of Chartres 
was for immediately transporting the admiral to 
Chatillon, and vehemently declared against placing 
any further confidence in the king ;{ he recom- 
mended, also, that they should do so before the 
people had shovm themselves openly adverse to 
them. Telignv was so infatuated, Uiat he stood 
forward to defend the king's honour and word; 
and Coligny himself vras averse to showing any 
suspicions. " If I do so," said he, ** I must 
display either fear or distrust ; my honour will be 
hurt by one, and the king will be injured by the 
other ; I should then be compelled to renew the 
civil war, and I would rather die than again see 
such ills." 6 The Yidame, however, made another 
effort on the following day, and was for carrying 
off the admiral in a litter; this attempt being 
equally imsuccessful, he left the city accompanied 
by several of his friends. Many violent threats 
are said to have been uttered by Uiese gentlemen : 
they declared they woidd take arms, and never lay 
them down till they had put it out of the power of 
the Catholics to injure them. Their suspicions were 
fully excited, and, upon a review of every circum- 
stance which then became the subjectof conversation 
they saw how shamefully they had been ensnared. 
The Guises, notwithstand lug their disgrace at 
court, had been twice seen in masks conversing 
with the queen. De Rets, and Birague ; and this 
circumstance, coupled with the king's pretended 
anger against them, made them decide on quitting 
the dangerous groimdupon which they stood.|| 

• Mezerav. 

t Mem. de la Reine Marguerite, p. 174. vol. lii. of the 
Collection of Memoirs, printed 1789. 

iD'Anbigne. Hist. Univ. vol. ii. p. 15. Do Tliou. liv. 52. 
Mathieu, vol. i. liv. 6, p. S43. 
Solly, liv. 1. De Thou. liv. 52. 
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The day after the attempt to kill Coligny was a 
dreadful interral for the kin^ and his mother. His 
conduct from the first displayed all the irresolution 
and want of thought which accompanies crime. In 
his eagerness to deceiTe the King of Navarre, he 
had appointed persons to investigate the aasassina* 
tion ; the information which they procured caused 
in turn still greater uneasiness. It was impossible 
to prevent Maurevel's employers from being made 
known, and a council was summoned at the 
Louvre ; the behaviour of Charles IX. at this 
council was consistent with the rest of his actions. 
As he approached the &tal moment, his conscience 
appears to have assailed him, and he hesitated to 
carry the plan into effect. The queen entreated 
him to take firm measures to preserve her and the 
Duke of Anjou from the vengeance of the Hugue- 
nots, who aJready accused them of the assassina- 
tion of Coligny. De Rets told the king that such 
was the irritated state of the Protestants, that he, 
as weU as Guise, would be sacrificed to their ven- 
geance. Soon after intelligence was brought 
that the Huguenots were preparing to carry 
Coligny out of Paris : if he should escape, their 
whole design would be frustrated, and a civil war 
become unavoidable ; especially as the Huguenots 
had threatened to rise en maue to obtain justice.* 
Catherine perceived the wavering state of her son's 
mind: she informed him that couriers had been 
already sent off to Germany and Switzerland for 
troops, and that, in the unprovided state of the 
government, his ruin was certain if another war 
broke out. The wretched king, whose mind was 
so framed that he blindly followed the impulse of 
the moment, and who the minute before had felt a 
repugnance to consent to the death of so many 
subjects, was then so much inflamed by the solici- 
tations and assertions of his counsellors, that he 
experienced all the anger which could be called 
into action by a recollection of the past, a dread 
of the future, and the vexation of failing in an 
attempt to punish the leaders of the sect so hateful 
to him. He became more eager than any to exe- 
cute the resolution, already taken in the secret 
council, to make a general massacre of the Hugue- 
nots.t This could not safely be deferred any 
longer, as some of them were quitting Paris every 
hour, and the dawn of the next morning was to 
behold the consummation of this inhuman scheme. 

At first there was no exception whatever from 
the massacre, and Charles consented to destroy one 
branch of his own family: "It was deliberated,'' 
says the archbishop of Paris, " if they should not 
murder the King of Navarre and the Prince of 
Cond£ with the others, and all the murderers were 
for their death ; nevertheless, by a miracle, they re- 
solved on sparing them." J " The Duke of Guise," 
says Davila, <* wished that in killing the Hugue- 
nots they should do the same with the King of 
Navarre and the Prince of Cond6 ; but the queen- 
mother and the others had a horror of dipping their 
hands in royal blood." } ** Indubitably,'* says Bran- 
tome, ** he was proscribed, and down on the i^ 
list, as they called it ; because, said they, it was 
necessary to dig up the roots, such as the Eling of 

* Maimboarg, Hut. dm Calviniime, liv. S. 

i " Cete effroyable reaolatum, qu'il asoit Ma prise Auale 
oonaeU secret, ct qu'oa lui avail fiut aaitter. oe faire un mas- 
sscre general de toas les Haguenots.* — ^Bfalmboiug. nt antea. 

t Pereflxe. Hitt.de Henri Je Onutd. 

t DavtU. liv. ft. p. 616. 



Navarre, the Prince of Condi, the admiral, and 
other great persons; but the said Queen (Marga- 
ret) threw herself on her knees before the Ku^ 
Charles her brother, to beg the life of her husband 
and lord. The King Charles granted it to her 
with great difficulty, although Ae was his good 
sister."* It was a&o proposed to kill the Moot- 
morencies, who, although Catholics, were veiy 
much connected with the Huguenots; but the 
marshal could not be drawn from ChantJlly, and 
was beyond their reach : so the council concluded 
that to destroy the younger branches, and leave the 
elder to revenge their death, would only increase 
the chances of a civil war.f De Rets, however, 
maintained that they should all be killed.^ 

Everything was soon decided on : the Duke of 
Guise was to begin the massacre by despatching the 
admiral directly he heard the signal given, by ring- 
ing the great bell of the palace, which was used 
oxdy on public rejoicings.} Tavannes in the mean 
time sent for the provost of the trades, and some 
other persons of infiuence among the inhabitants: 
he ordered them to arm the companies and to be 
ready by midnight at the Hotel-de-ViUe. Those 
persons made some excuses and scruples of con- 
science, for which Tavannes abused them in the 
king's presence. He told them that if they refused 
they should all be hanged, and advised the King to 
threaten them too. The poor frightened men then 
yielded, and promised to do such execution that it 
should never be forgotteny. The instructions they 
received were, that directly they heard the bell, 
torches were to be put in the windows, and chains 
placed across the streets ; piquets were to be posted 
in the open places ; and, for distinction, they were 
to wear a piece of white linen on their left arms, 
and put a white cross on their hats.11 

Notwithstanding the awful crime in contempU- 
tion. the king rode out on horseback in the after- 
noon, accompanied by the Chevalier d'Angouleme, 
his natural brother ; but the sight of his onsuspect- 
ing people had no effect upon him. The queen 
also showed herself at court as usual in order to 
avoid suspicion.** 

Secrecy was desirable till the last moment, and 
no one was informed of the plan who was not ne- 
cessary to its execution. But there were several 
persons who caused great concern and anxiety to 
both the king and queen. The Queen of Navarre 
describes herself as altogether ignorant of the afiair 
previous to the execution ; and, when she retired 
after supper to go to bed, her sister, the Duchess of 
Lorrain, entreated her not to go. The queen-mo- 
ther was angry at that, and forbid her telling any- 
thing further. The Duchess of Lorrain thought 
that it would be sacrificing her to let her go to bed ; 
and the queen-mother said, that if she did not go it 
might cause suspicion, and observed, that if it 
pleased God no harm would befall her.ft 

The Count de la Rochefaucault was a great fa- 
vourite with Charles, who took such delight in his 

* Brantome, vol. i. p. Wl. This statemeut, liowe>er,M at 
variance with the Memoirs of Queen Margaret, whodeelares 
Aft knew noUiing of the maanere till it occurred ; W it is 
possible that she begged fbr her husband'* life on the Sunday, 
when everything was to be feared on his account 

t Davila. Uv. ft. p. 617. 

1 Mem. de Tavannes, p. 491. 

I Mexeray, AhregdChnm. 

i Brantome, Vie de Taeammu, 
■ l[ Mfimtxmrg and Mrzeray. 

•• Dr. Lingard. Vindientum, See. p. SO. Paris edition. 

ft Mem. de la Beine Maigoarite, p. 179. 
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company, that he wished to saye his life. He had 
passed the eveiiing with the king, and when he pre- 
pared to go home, Charles advised him to sleep in 
the Louvre. In vain did he press him : the count 
resolved to go : the king was grieved that he could 
not preserve him without violating his secret, and 
observed, as his guest retired, ** I see clearly that 
God wishes him to perish."* 

Ambrose Par£, his surgeon, was a person indis- 
pensable for the king's health and comfort, and he 
used less ceremony with him. He sent for 
him in the evening into his chamber, and ordered 
him not to stir from thence : he said, according 
to Brantome, " That it was not reasonable that one 
who was so useful should be massacred, and there- 
fore he did not press him to change his religion ."f 

As midnight approached, the armed companies 
were collecting before the Hotel-de-Yille. They 
required some strong excitement to bring them to 
a proper mind, and in order to animate and exas- 
perate them, they were told that a horrible conspi- 
racy was discovered, which the Huguenots had 
made against the king, the queen-mother, and the 
princes* without excepting the King of Navarre, 
lor the destruction of the monarchy and religion : 
that the king wishing to anticipate so execrable an 
attempt* commanded them to fall at once upon all 
those cursed heretics (rebels against God and the 
king) without sparing one; and that afterwards 
their property should be given up to plunder. { 
This was sufficient inducement for a populace who 
naturally detested the Huguenots ; everything being 
thus arranged, they impatiently waited the dawn, 
and the signal which it was to bring with it. 

The wretched King of France had gone so far 
that a retreat was impossible ; but there is every 
reason to believe, that even at the last moment he 
would gladly have obeyed the dictates of nature, 
and have desisted from the cruel purpose. Among 
the inferior classes of murderers, whose condition 
is unable to protect them from the laws, we fre- 
quently ftud that, unless their lives have been of an 
abandoned description, they have generally hesitated 
at the moment of committing the crime, and have 
required some excitement to urge them to the work. 
The hesitation, therefore, which Charles displayed 
was natural : although depraved in his mind, and 
vindictive in his disposition, his rank had preserved 
him from conduct which would sear his feelings ; 
and we find that too late he sent orders to prevent 
the massacre from taking place. But the queen 
had perceived the inquietude which tormented 
him : she saw that if the signal depended upon him, 
he would not have resolution enough to give it : she 
considered that the hour should be hastened, to pre- 
vent any rising remorse from destroying her work : 
ihe therefore made another effort to inflame her 
son, by telling him that the Protestants had dis- 
covered the plot ; and then sent some one to ring 
the bell of St. Germain TAuzerrois, an hour earlier 
than had been agreed upon.§. A few moments 
after vras heard the report of a pistol, which had 
such an effect on the kmg, that he sent orders to 
prevent the mawacre, but it vras then too late.) 

* Btantone, Fie de Ckaria IX. Voltaiie. Esnisur Ics 
Goerras CivUes. 

i Bruitome, vol. ix. p. 428. Sully, liv. 1. 

t Kaimboorg. Hitt. tfii Calvinitme, liv. 6, p. 473. 

I De Thoa. liv. 9l. The dioich bell was rang at two 
o*dodc in the mominff of Sunday, the 24th Ausust. 

I DiaeoQit dn Hoi Henri III.. 8cc., at the end. 



Guise, who had waited with impatience for the 
signal, went at once to Coligny's house, accompa- 
nied by his brother Aumale, Angoul^roe, and a 
number of gentlemen. Cosseins, who commanded 
the guards posted there, broke open the doors in 
the king's name, and murdered some Swiss who 
were placed at the bottom of the stairs. Besme,* 
a Lorrain, and Festrucci, an Italian, both in Guise's 
pay, then went up stairs to the admiral, followed 
by some soldiers. Coligny, awakened by the noise, 
asked one of his attendants what it was : he replied, 
*• My lord, God calls us to himself.** Coligny then 
said to his attendants, ** Save yourselves, my friends ; 
all is over with me. I have been long prepared for 
death." They all quitted him but one ; and he 
betook himself to prayer, awaiting his murderers. 
Every door was soon broke open, and Besme pre- 
sented himself. ** Art thou Coligny 1" said he ; ** I 
am he indeed," said the admiral ; " young man, 
you ought to respect my grey hairs ; but, do what 
you will, you can shorten my life only by a few 
days.'* Besme replied by plunging his sword into 
Coligny's body ; his companions then gave him 
numerous stabs with their daggers. Besme then 
called out of the window to Guise, that it was done : 
" Very well," replied he, "but M. D'Angoulfime 
will not believe it, unless he sees him at his feet." 
The corpse was thrown out into the court from the 
window ; and the blood spurted out on the faces 
and clothes of the princes. Guise wiped the mur- 
dered man's face in order to recognise him, and 
then gave orders to cut off his head.f 

The ringing of the bell of St. Germain I'Auxer- 
rois was answered by the bells of all the churches, 
and by a discharge of fire-arms in different parts. 
Paris resounded with cries and bowlings, which 
brought the defenceless people out of their dwell- 
ings, not only unarmed, but half naked. Some 
tried to gain Coligny*s house, in the hope of ob- 
taining protection, but the companies of guards 
quickly despatched them : the Louvre seemed to 
hold out a refuge ; but they were driven away by 
men armed with spears and musketry. Escape was 
almost impossible ; the numerous lights placed in 
the windows deprived them of the shelter which 
the darkness would have afforded them ; and pa- 
troles traversed the streets in all directions, killing 
every one they met. From the streets they pro- 
ceeded to the houses ; they broke open the doors, and 
spared neither age, sex, nor condition. A white cross 
had been put in their hats to distinguish the Catho- 
lics ; and some priests, holding a crucifix in one 
hand, and a sword in the other, preceded the mur- 
derers, and encouraged them, in God's name, to spare 
neither relatives nor friends. When the daylight ap- 
peared, Paris exhibited a most appalling spectacle of 
slaughter : the headless bodies were falling from the 
windows ; the gateways were blocked up with dead 
and dying ; and the streets were filled with carcases 
which were drawn on the pavement to the river. | 

Even the Louvre became the scene of great car- 
nage : the guards were drawn up in a double line, 
and the unfortunate Huguenots who were in that 
place were called one after another, and killed 



* Besme married a natural daughter of the Cardinal of 
Lorrain ; and. as a ftirther recompeote for murdering Coligny, 
the King of i»pain made him a handsome present. Bmntome, 
vol. viii.p..l95. Bayle, art. Betme. 

t Dc TTiou, liv. 52. Bmntome. vol. riii. p. 185. 

i D'Aubigne, Davila, Maimbourg. DeTlwu, Mathieu. Sec. 
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witli the soldiers' halberts. * Most of them died 
without complaining, or eyen speaking; otliers 
appealed to the public faith and the sacred promise 
of the king. " Great God «." said they, " be the 
defence of the oppressed. Just judge! avenge this 
perfidy."t Some of the King of Navarre's servants, 
who lived in the palace, were killed in bed with 
their "wives.J 

Tavannes, Guise, Montpensier and Angoul^me, 
rode through the streets, encouraging the mur- 
derers : Guise told them that it was the king's 
wish ; that it was necessary to kill the very last of 
the heretics, and crush the race of vipers.§ Tavan- 
nes ferociously exclaimed, "Bleed! bleed! The 
doctors tell us that bleeding is as beneficial in 
August as in May."H These exhortations were 
not lost upon an enraged multitude, and the dif- 
ferent companies emulated each other in atrocity. 
One Cruc6, a goldsmith, boasted of having killed 
four hundred persons with his own hands. 

The massacre lasted during the whole week, but 
after the third day its fury was considerably abated ; 
indeed, on the Tuesday a proclamation was issued 
for putting an end to it, but no measures were 
taken for enforcing the order : the people, however, 
were no longer urged on to the slaughter.1T What 
horrors were endured during that time can be 
best described by those who were present or con- 
temporaries. Sully gives the following account of 
his sufferings : — " I went to bed the over-night very 
early : I was aroused about three hours after mid- 
night by the noise of bells, and the confused cries 
of the populace. St. Julien, my governor, went 
out hastily with my valet-de-chambre to learn the 
cause, and I have never since heard anything of 
those two men, who were, without doubt, sacri- 
ficed among the first to the public fury. I re- 
mained alone dressing myselif in my chamber, 
where a few minutes after I observed my host 
enter, pale and in consternation. He was of the 
religion, and having heard what was the matter, 
he had decided on going to mass to save his life, 
aud preserve his house from plunder. He came to 
persuade me to do tlie same, and to take me with 
him. I did not think fit to follow him. I re- 
solved on attempting to get to the college of Bur- 
gundy, where I studied, notwithstanding the dis- 
tance of the house where I lived from that college, 
which made my attempt very dangerous. I put 
on my scholar's gown, and taking a pair of large 
prayer books under my arm, I went down stairs. 
I was seized with horror as I went into the street 
at seeing the furious men running in every direc- 
tion, breaking open the houses, and calling out 
* Kill! massacre the Huguenots!' and the blood 
which I saw shed before my eyes redoubled my 
fright : I fell in with a body of soldiers, who 
stopped me : I was questioned ; they began to ill- 
treat me, when the books which 1 carried were 
discovered, happily for me, and served me for a 
passport. Twice afterwards I fell into the same 
danger, from which I was delivered with the 
same good fortxme. At length I arrived at the 

* Mem. de Tavannes. p. 418. Davila, liv. 5. 

t D'Aiibigne. Hist. Untv. vol. ii. p, 16. 

i Voltaire, Essai sur les Ouerres Ciciles de France. 
. $ Esprit de la Ligue, vol. ii. p. 48. 

jj Brantome, vol. ix. p. 113. 

If Lapopeliniere states tltat on the Sunday, and almost every- 
day, orarrs were issued to stop the massacre, but it still con- 
tinued ; " so that the lost day of the week was but little loss 
remarked for murders than the others," Hv. 29, p. 67. 



college of Burgundy : a still greater danger awaited 
me there. The porter having twice refused me 
admittance, I remained in the middle of the street 
at the mercy of the rufHans, whose numbers kept 
increasing, and who eagerly sought for their prey ; 
when I thought of asking for the principal of the 
college, named Dafaye, a worthy man, and who 
tenderly loved me. The porter, gained by some 
small pieces of money which I put into his hand, 
did not refuse to fetch him. This good man took 
me to his chamber, where two inhuman priests, 
whom I heard talk of the Sicilian Vespers, tried to 
snatch me from his hands, to tear me to pieces, 
saying that the order was to kill even the infants 
at the breast. All that he could do was to lead 
me with great secresy to a remote closet, where he 
locked me in. I remained there three whole days, 
uncertain of my fate, and receiving no assistance 
but from a servant of this charitable man, who 
came from time to time and brought me something 
to live upon."* 

The Queen of Navarre has also given an ac- 
count of the dreadful ni^ht which preceded, or 
rather ushered in, the massacre. She relates, that 
on retiring to rest, her husband's bed was sur- 
rounded by thirty or forty Huguenots, who were 
talking all night of the accident which had be- j 
fallen the admiral, and resolved the next morning 
to insist upon the king's doing justice for them on 
the Guises. No sleep was to be had under such 
circumstances ; and before day the King of Navarre 
rose, with the intention of playing at tennis, till 
the king (Charles) was up. When the King of 
Navarre and his gentlemen had retired, the queen 
soon fell asleep. In less than an hour she was 
woke up by a man, striking with his hands and 
feet against the door of her chamber, and calling 
out Navarre ! Navarre ! — Margaret's chamber-maid 
opened the door, and immediately a man covered 
with blood, and pursued by four soldiers, ran in for 
refuge, f " He, wishing for protection," saj-s 
Margaret, •* threw himself on my bed : I, feeling 
a man lay hold of me, threw myself out at the 
bedside, and him after me, still holding me round 
the body : I did not know the man, nor did I know 
if he came there to injure me, or whether the 
soldiers were after him or me ; we both of us cried 
out, and were both equally frightened." It was 
with difficulty the queen could obtain tills person's 
pardon : the captain of the guards conducted her to 
the chamber of her sister, the Duchess of Lorrain ; 
and at the moment of entering that apartment, a 
gentleman was killed close to her. She almost 
fainted away, and could only be brought to by 
her sister's care.J 

On coming to herself the Queen of Navarre 
inquired for her husband, who on quitting his 
room had been conducted to the king's presence, 
along with the Prince of Conde. They were not 
allowed to take their swords, and on the way they 
saw several of their friends murdered before them, 
particularly the brave Piles, who so valiantly de- 
fended St. Jean d'Angely. In order to frighten 
them into compliance wth the king's wishes, they 
were made to feel the full extent of their danger; 
they passed through long lines of soldiers who were 
prepared to massacre them. Charles received tliem j 

• Sully, liv. 1. V \ 

t It was Gaston de Levis, Viscount de Lcyran. Brantome, 
vol. i. p. S6S. D'Aubiflnae, vol. ii. p. 19. 
X Mem. de la Reine Marguerite, p. 181. 
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in great anger, and commanded them, with his 
nsuaJ oaths and blasphemies, to renounce the reli- 
gion which he declared they had only taken as a 
pretext for their rebellion. As the princes, how- 
eTer, expressed the difficulty they felt in changing 
their creed, his rage became excessive, and he told 
them *' That he would no longer be thwarted in 
his wishes by his subjects : that they ought to 
teach others, by their example, to revere him as the 
likeness of God, and be no longer the enemies of 
his mother's images."* The Prince of Cond6 
boldly told him, " That he was accountable to God 
alone for his religion ; that his possessions and his 
life were in his majesty's power, and he might dis- 
pose of them as he pleased; but that no menaces, 
nor eren death, should make him renounce the 
tnith."t They were then remanded for three 
days, with the information, that if they did not 
become Catholics they would be treated as guilty 
of high treason, both human and divine. The 
King of Navarre was, in addition, to send an order 
to his states forbidding the exercise of every reli- 
gion but the Romish. ^ 

Marshal de la Force was a child at the time of 
the massacre : he has left some memoirs of his 
life, and has given the foUowing narrative of what 
occurred to him : ** A horse-dealer who had seen 
the Dnke of Guise and his satellites go into Admiral 
Coligny's house, and, gliding through the crowd, 
had witnessed the murder of that nobleman, ran 
immediately to give information to M. Caumont 
de la Force, to whom he had sold ten horses a 
week before. 

" La Force and his two sons lodged in the fau- 
bourg St. Germain, as well as many Calvinists. 
There was not then any bridge which joined 
this faubourg to the city. All the boats had been 
seized by order of the court to carry over the as- 
sassins. The horse-dealer plunged in, swam across, 
and informed M. de la Force of his danger. La 
Force was out of his house, and had time enough 
to save himself; but seeing his children did not 
follow him, he returned to fetch them. He had 
scarcely entered again when the assassins arrived. 
One Martin, at their head, entered his room, dis- 
armed him and his two children, and told him with 
dreadful oaths that he must die. La Force offered 
him a ransom of two thousand crowns ; the cap- 
tain accepted it ; La Force swore to pay it to him 
in two days, and immediately the assassins, after 
hair'ing stripped the house, told La Force and his 
children to put their handkerchiefs in their hats in 
the form of a croi», and made them tuck up their 
right sleeves on the shoulder : that was the token 
for the murderers. In this state they made them 
pass the riyer, and conducted them into the city. 
The marshal declares that he saw the river covered 
with dead bodies. His father, his brother, and 
he landed before the Louvre : there they saw 
several of their friends murdered, and among 
others the brave De Piles, &ther of him who 
killed in a duel the son of Malherbe. From thence 
Captain Martin took his prisoners to his house. 
Rue des Petits Champs ; made La Force .'and his 
sons swear that they would not go out thence 
before they had paid the two thousand crowns ; 
left them in the custody of two Swiss soldiers, and 



• Sully, liv. 1. 

t D'Aubijrne, Hist. Univ. vol. ii. p. 19. 

X Snlly, liv.l. 



went in search of other Calvinists to massacre in 
the city. 

" One of the Swiss, touched with compassion, 
offered the prisoners to let them escape. La Force 
would do nothing of the kind : he answered, that 
he had pledged his word, and that he would rather 
die than forfeit it. An aunt of his had procured 
for him the two thousand crowns, and they were 
going to be delivered to Captain Martin, when the 
Count de Coconas (the same who was afterwards 
beheaded) came to tell La Force that the Duke of 
Anjou wished to speak to him. Immediately he 
made the father and the children go down stairs, 
bareheaded and without their cloaks. La Force 
plainly saw that they were leading lum to deatli ; 
he followed Coconas, praying him to spare his two 
innocent children. The younger (aged thirteen 
years, the writer of this, and who was called James 
Nompa) raised his voice, and reproached the 
murderers with their crimes, telliiig them they 
would be punished for it by God. In the mean 
time the two children were led with their father 
to the end of the Rue des Petits Champs. They 
first gave the elder several stabs; he cried out, 
' Ah, my father, Oh, my God! I am dead.' At 
the same instant the father fell upon his son's body 
covered with wounds. The younger, covered with 
their blood, but who by an astonishing miracle had 
received no stab, had dlie prudence to cry out also 
* I am dead.' He threw himself down between 
his father and brother, and received their last 
sighs. The murderers believing them all dead, 
went away, saying, * There they are all three.' 
Some wretches afterwards came to strip their 
bodies. The young La Force had one stocking 
left ; a marker of Verdelet's Tennis Court wished 
to have it : in taking it off he mused on the body 
of the young child. * Alas !' said he, * what a 
pity 1 This is but a child, what can he have done t' 
These words of compassion obliged the little La 
Force to raise his head gently, and say, in a low 
voice, * I am not yet dead.' The poor man 
answered, *Do not stir, child; have patience.' 
In the evening, he came to fetch him. * Get up,' 
said he, * they are no longer here,' and put a 
shabby cloak upon his shoulders. As he conducted 
him, some of the executioners asked him, who is 
that boy 1 * It is my nephew,' said he, * who 
has got drunk ; you see what a state he is in : I 
am going to give him a good whipping.' At last 
the poor marker took him to his house, and asked 
thirty crowns for his reward. From thence the 
young La Force was taken, in the disguise of a 
be^^, to the arsenal, to his relative. Marshal Biron, 
grand-master of the artillery. He was concealed 
some time in the girls' chambers. At length, hear- 
ing that the court were hunting after him to destroy 
him, he made his escape in the dress of a page, 
under the name of Beaupuy."* 

Although bigotry and fimaticism were the chief 
motives with the murderers, part of the crimes 
committed on the occasion were the effect of other 
bad passions, and many true Catholics were in- 
volved in the massacre : those who were rich were 
sacrificed by their heirs, and many fell victims to 
private resentments. Marshals Biron and Coss6 
were both devoted to destruction, through the 
effect of personal dislike ; but Coss^ found apower- 

* This narrative ia inaerted in the "SoioB of the Hmiriade : 
the circumstnnce is mentiouod also by De Tboa, D*Anbign6 
and Meceray. 
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fill intercessor in the Duke of Anjou's mistress; 
and Biron, who was commander of the Bastille, 
defended himself hy pointing cannon against the 
infuriated mob : this attempt against him ensured 
his assistence for those Huguenots who sought his 

help.* 

In the mean time Cpligny*s body was the object 
of every kind of insulU His head was cut off and 
sent to Catharine : what became of it afterwards is 
unknown: some say it was sent to the pope, others 
to the King of Spain. f His body was mangled, 
and drawn through the streets during two or three 
days : the populace then threw it into the river, 
but afterwards drew it out again, and hung it up 
by the heels at the gibbet of Montfaucon ; a firo 
was placed underneath and disfigured it horribly.;^ 

It was in this state, when Charles went with his 
court to indulge in the sight of his murdered 
enemy : the same whom a few days before he had 
called his father, assuring him that he should always 
consider him a faithful subject, and a brave general. 
Some of the courtiers stopping their noses on ac- 
count of the smell, the king remarked, "I do not do 
as you, for the smell of a dead enemy is always 
good."§ 

Marshal Montmorency employed some persons 
to take down the miserable remains at night, and 
placed them in a secret place, being afraid to 
trust them in the ohapel at Chantilly, lest they 
should be taken away: they were afterwards in- 
terred at Montauban, and subsequently, when the 
decrees against Coligny's memory were reversed, 
they were removed to the tomb of his ancestors, 
at Chatillon-Bur-Loing.y 

They who thus insulted Coligny's remains may 
be supposed to belong to the lower classes; but 
the king gave a public approval of their conduct, 
and the courtiers endeavoured to exceed them in 
brutality. The monarch's ferocity appears to have 
been contagious, for ladies of his court were seen 
descending into the square of the Louvre, then 
filled with the dead bodies of Protestant gentlemen, 
many of whom had cheerfully passed with them 
some hours of the preceding day. It was by their 
siren-like qualities that many of the Huguenot 
nobility had been drawn to court : they had now 
become harpies, through the addition of cruelty to 
their fanaticism and wantonness ; and, trampling 
every proper feeling under foot, they jrated and 
laughed as they recognized any of the murdered 
men. Among those who fell within the precincts 
of the palace was Soubise,11 whose wife had insti- 
tuted a suit against him for a divorce, on the 
ground of impotency. His mangled body under- 
went an examination by all those ladies* whose 
barbarous curiosity was worthy of such an abomi- 
nable court.** Restraint of every kind was thrown 
aside ; and while the men were victims of bigoted fury, 
the women were exposed to the violence of lust.tt 

The Count de Coconas boasted of having rescued 
from the populace thirty Protestants, to whom he 

• De TIiou, lir. 6S. 

f Tavannes says it was sent to Rome, Mem. p. 419 ; and 
Felibien aunt» the same, Hi$t. de Paris, vol. u. p. 1119. 

iVie de Coligny, D'Aubigne. aud De Thou. 
BrantOme, P. Maston, and many othen. 
Mem. de la Vie de J. A. De Thou, 14. Vie de CoUgny. 
IT His name was DupontrQuillenec ; but, having married 
the heircM of James Farthenay. Lord of Soubiae, he as- 
sumed that name. The circumstance ia mentioned by most 
writers. 

•• De Thou, liv. 52, vol. vi. p. 402. 

ft Brantome, vol. i. p. 803. " Je oognois deux grandes 



promised their lives if they would recant. He 
afterwards put them all to death in a lingering 
way.* 

About seven or eight hundred persons had taken 
refuge in the prisons, thinking to find shelter under 
the wings of justice ; but the captains placed there 
had them brought out to an open spot, when they 
were knocked on the head and tlurown into the 
river.f 

Guise considered it his interest to give shelter in 
his hotel to a few Huguenots, and even Tavannes 
I spared some who fell in his way. "When thev 
were speaking of it in the Louvre, others replied, 
fiercely : ** It was betraying them, it was betraying 
God and the king to spare the heretics : if they 
are less numerous, vengeance gives them more 
force : CoUgny is no more, but the King of Navarre 
and the Prince of Cond6 survive : they will soon 
escape from the court ; and the church has every- 
thing to fear from such converts. We must stlU 
fight : we must seek under the walls of Rochelle 
and Montauban those who have been suffered to 
escape from Paris, from Provence, Languedoc, and 
other provinces. WhUe we grow weary, they hate 
us the more, and they have almost ceased to fear 
us.{" Thus the murder of so many of their coun- 
trymen appeared in their view only an imperfect 
piece of policy unless it were well followed up. 

In attempting to detail the particulars of this 
dreadful event, or rather series of events, it is im- 
possible to describe each circumstance in its chro- 
nological order. The reader must therefore excuse 
those retrograde steps which are unavoidable in 
such a narrative ; perhaps the preponderance of 
his sensibility may cause a wish that a mere outline 
had been given, which would have spared him sn 
account of events so painful to humanity, so dis- 
graceful to the cause they were intended to benefit. 
The historian, however, is bound to relate the 
whole truth ; and, when he treats of those circum- 
stances whidi affected the happiness of a nation, he 
should exhibit every crime in its full deformity. 
We have seen the vnretched Charles falter in 
giving the fatal order, and we find him counter- 
manding it when too late: we must trace hit 
behaviour through the whole transaction. 

In spite of the assertions of Romish writers, that 
their church had nothing to do with the massacre, 
it is very clear that a zeal to support that religion 
wss the chief motive of Charles IX. He told Am- 
brose Par6 on the day of the massacre, that the 
time was arrived when every one must become 
Catholic ;} and it appears that his repugnance to 
it entirely ceased when the King of Navarre and 
the Prince of Cond^ showed a reluctance to change 
their religion. His bigotry, meeting vrith obstacles, 
became inflamed to such a degree, that his im- 
petuous temper disdained all bounds, and he was 
as furious as any of the inferior murderers in the 
city. From lus window in the Louvre he per^ 
ceived some persons making their escape across 
the river, and actually fired at them, but happily 

dames Huguenottes, lesquels an massacre de la Si. Barth^ 
lemi souffnrent la charge de qudques-unsf{\ie jescay bien, car 
tout estoit Ion a rafaandon,** fcc. 

* L'£stofie, vol. i.p.a2.< Montglave. Hitt.desComjmnOioui 
de* JesuUet. In this work I find the following passage : " The 
Jesuits were very busy, and encouraged the people to murder : 
their house had been a raodesrous for some time previons.** 

t Mezeray, Ahrege Ckrom. 
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without effect; calling out to those who pursued 
them, '*Kill! kill!" not wishing, says Brantome, 
that any should escape.* 

But before the day had elapsed, Charles reflected 
that so much blooddied required some account to 
be given, or all Europe would resound with indig- 
nation against him. On the erening of the 24th, 
despatches were sent to all the governors of the 
provinces, informing them of the death of Coligny, 
and the troubles which had occurred in Paris ; 
attributing everything to the feud which had so 
long subsisted between Guise and the admiral, 
and stating that the populace in their enthusiasm 
for the Guises could not be restrained, f The 
goyemors were ordered to make proclamation, 
that the edict of pacification should be maintained, 
and in order to shift the blame entirely from him- 
self, he added : — " I am with the King of Navarre, 
my brother, and my cousin, the Prince of Cond6 : 
if they are in any danger, I am determined to 
share it with them."| In one letter he went so 
fiu- as to say, that he had Joined with the King of 
Navarre and the Prince of Condi to avenge the 
death of his cousin the admiral.} 

This pretence, however, was too shallow to last ; 
and, besides, the Guises had sufficient influence to 
compel the king to acknowledge the share he had 
in ^e massacre. Charles was easily persuaded, 
moreover, that his proclamation would not only be 
disbelieved, but Uiat he would expose himself to 
contempt, by making it appear that he had not 
authority enough to compel the Guises to obey 
him, nor strength nor resolution sufficient to 
punish such a crime. He therefore changed his 
plan, and on Tuesday he went to the parliament, 
and there held a bed of justice. 

As the king was so eager to send off his first 
proclamation, it might hare been expected that no 
time would be lost in Justifying his conduct after 
he had shifted his groimd ; but a whole day was 
passed over. The vacillation of the court is a 
proof of guilt. Charles was unprepared with 
measures ; and the original plan having failed, by 
Coligny not being killed on the 22nd, everything 
was hastily concerted, and badly executed. When 
the admiral was dead, his house was ransacked ; 
but all his papers were sent to the Louvre, where 
they were examined, in order to find materials for 
an accusation against him. Some memoirs on 
different subjects were then discovered; among 
others, one to persuade Charles to make war against 
the English. Catherine showed that to Walsing- 
ham, the English ambassador, who only despised 
her for her baseness in resorting to such means 
for stopping his complaints against her treachery. 
Another paper demonstrated Uie danger which the 
state would incur, if the king bestowed an appa- 
nage on the Duke of Alen^on. This was shown to 
thu prince, who had a great partiality for Coligny. 
After reading it, he observed, ** I do not know 
whether the writer is any friend to me, but cer- 
tainly he is a fidthful subject." || 

On the 26th, the king, accompanied by a nu- 
merous suite, went early to hear mass, and return 
thanks to God for so happy an event. He then 

* Bmitnaie* ytA. ix. p. 497. 

t 8m every historiMi etrnept Lepopeliaiere. who j m nem H 
SBBotieed. The Abbe Caveyrae givee a copy of the procla 
neticNi. 

t lyAabigne, vol. ii. p. 29, and De Thou. Uv. 69. 
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summoned all the court to hold a bed of justice.* 
There, ujunindful of his declaration and letters, 
which had attributed the massacre to a sudden 
tumult, he entered into a long complaint of the 
conspiracy of the admiral and his friends, and 
declared tiiat the massacre had taken place by his 
orders, as the only means of preventing the destruc- 
tion of himself and all the royal family, not except- 
ing the King of Navarre. He concluded, by 
giving orders to investigate the conspiracy of the 
admiral and his accomplices, that the prisoners 
might be punished, and the memory of the dead 
stigmatized.f The counsellors could not venture 
to raise doubts upon the charges made by the king 
in person, .although they considered that, if they 
were maintainable by proof, the parliament ought 
to have been siunmoned on the first day. Still 
they could not receive such a communication 
without reply ; and the chief president, De Thou, 
had to express his approbation of what he strongly 
condemned. The words which he used on the 
occasion would, under any other circumstances, 
have been insulting : he praised the king for 
having acted upon the precept of Louis XI. — He 
who cannot dusembk it not Jit to reiffn»i But 
Charles could not take offence at what had been 
his public boast ; and we are assured by Brantome 
that he said, '* Have not I played my game welll 
Have not I known how to dissemble 1 Have not 
I well learnt the lesson and the Latin of my an- 
cestor, King Louis XI. 1"§ 

Pibrac, tiie king's advocate, then asked if his 
majesty would be pleased to have the event regis- 
tered in parliament, to perpetuate the memorial 
of it, and if he proposed reforming the ecclesiastic 
and judicial orders : he also begged that the miuders 
should be discontinued. The king consented to 
the first proposition, promised to consider of the 
second, and made proclamation by sound of trum- 
pet, forbidding any one to kill another person. 

On the 28th, letters and a proclamation were 
sent to all parts, by which the king declared him- 
self the author of the massacre. The edict contained 
long charges against the admiral and his friends ; 
declared that the edict of pacification should be 
maintained ; but, at the same time, prohibited the 
exercise of the reformed religion, until the king 
shall have provided for the tranquillity of the king- 
dom.jl The parliament afterwards passed a decree, 
convicting the admiral of treason, condemning him 
as a disturber of the peace, and an enemy of the 
public safety. His memory was declared infamous, 
his property confiscated, and his family degraded 
to plebeian rank ; his body (and if that could not 
be found, his effigy) was ordered to be drawn on a 
hurdle, hung up at the Ghr^ve, and then fixed on 
the gibbet at Montfaucon. His portraits and arms 
were everywhere to be destroyed by the public 
executioner, and his house at Ch&tillon was to be 
raxed, and Uie trees cut down. The decree further 
declared, that in future, on the anniversary of his 
death, general processions should be made, to 
thank God for the discovery of this conspiracy. 

In the conduct of Charles IX. it is difficult to 
decide whether his cruelty or his dissimulation is 
most detestable. His own edicts, which closely 
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followed each other, were Tery contradictory ; but 
it is asserted by an authority, not to be rejected in 
this case,* that, the day after his proclamation 
commanding every one to remain tranquil, he 
dispatched Catholics of note to all the considerable 
towns, with verbal orders quite contrary .f His 
desire of exterminating the Huguenots was also 
unabated, although he had published orders, by 
sound of trumpet, forbidding any further slaughter, 
" After the fSte was over," says Brantome, " which 
lasted the week, the king being at table, Tavannes 
came to him, when he said, * Marshal, we have not 
yet done with these Huguenots, although we have 
well-thinned the race: we must go to Rochelle 
and Guyenne.* * Sire,' said Tavannes, * do not 
give yourself any trouble ; 1 will soon finish them 
with the army which you have proposed to give 



me.' " t 



But without taking into account the difference 
between the declarations and the actions of the 
king, the discordance between the studied excuses 
made on four occasions b sufficient to condemn 
him. Elizabeth had sent an extraordinary embassy 
to Paris, and Charles gave the Earl of Worcester 
an account of the massacre. He afterwards wrote 
to Lamotte-Feuelon, his ambassador in London, 
giving him the conversation at length. His defence 
then assumed was, that, having discovered a dread- 
ful conspiracy, he was obliged to permit what had 
taken place. He said that it was out of his power 
to act in a l^al way, as he was in great danger ; 
and the conspiracy being on the point of executioui 
he had not time to investigate and pursue the con- 
spirators, according to the forms of justice ; but 
was constrained, to his great regret, to strike the 
blow which had taken place. § 

Another attempt to palliate the king's conduct 
was made by Montluc, bishop of Valence, in an 
address to the Diet of Poland. Montluc had 
quitted Paris before the massacre, he must there- 
fore have received his instructions from the court ; 
and as this speech was not delivered till several 
months after, it was not the result of any commu- 
nication hastily made diuing the disturbed state 
of the court of France. |j The bishop in his 
speech went into a detail of all the advantages 
which the Poles would derive from having a 
French prince for their king. But as reports of 
the massacre had spread into every kingdom, he 
considered it necessary to vindicate the King of 
France from the charge of tyranny and cruelty. 
** You cannot find," said he, ** any trace of cruelty 
during the whole twelve years of the reign of oiu: 
king, whom they call a tyrant and cruel. No 
one has ever by his commands been killed or 
woimded, or stripped of his property. But they 
endeavour by calumnies, foolishly and impudently 
invented, to impute the death of the late admiral 
and some other gentlemen to the king's cruelty, to 
which he has always been averse. But it is very 
easy to refute their calumny by a single word ; for 
their not having been killed before, is a sure argu- 

* The Abbe Anquetil, Ktprit dela Ligue, vol. ii. p. bi. 

t The parliament of Rouen was proceeding in an inqairy 
respecting the slaughter which had taken place w^ithin their 
junsdiction ; but the king ordered that body to desist from 
the attempt. D'Aubigne. vol. ii. p. 87. 

t Brantome, Vie de Tavannes, 
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Lingard. 
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length in his Hbtory, liv. 85. pp. 168 et seq. 



ment that the king never had it in his heart to do 
so. A hundred times he has had them near him 
at court, and especially at Blois a year since, where 
they might have been massacred very conveniently, 
without any fear of danger, because the blame of 
it would very probably have fallen on the Duke of 
Guise, who complained of his father having been 
treacherously killed by order of the admiral. In 
this complaint were joined bis near relations and 
connexions, as also the Dukes of Montpensier, 
Nemours, and Nevers, who for certain private 
offences had become his declared mortal enemies. 
But what has occurred in Paris has certainly 
been by accident, which suddenly made it spring 
up, without any one being able to foresee it ; and 
contrary to the hopes and opinions of everybody. 
For grievously as they had offended the king, and 
were even then accused of high treason for having 
conspired, still the king, who by his nature is more 
inclined to clemency, would have preferred seizing 
their persons to murdering them. His advice was 
that the whole affair should be investigated ; the 
business, however, to be reserved for the cognis- 
ance of the parliament of Paris. But, as it com- 
monly happens in tumults, on a sudden the people, 
swelled with fury, became excited ; and then the 
afiair took place otherwise than was desired, and 
the king was very angr}' and troubled on account 
of it." 

The Count de Beta was sent to England on an 
embassy, in May, 1573. His mission had two prin- 
cipal objects : to dissuade the queen from helping 
the Protestants in B.ochelle, and to refute the 
accounts of the cruelty of the massacres in France. 
Elisabeth received the ambassador with great 
respect, and went towards Dover to meet him.* 
He assumed a defence quite opposite to those i»e- 
ccding, and vindicated the king's conduct in con- 
spiring against Coligny. He represented that the 
admiral was much better accompanied than the 
king himself; and that thus making a greater 
appearance than his master, the king could not 
suffer in him what she (Elizabeth) would not 
consider proper in any of her nobles. De Betx 
displayed great familiarity with ancient history, and 
gave examples of the danger which such ambition 
caused. ** The king, my master," added he, " had 
examples more recent and remarkable than 'those 
to warn him of the admiral's overgrown power. 
For he had learned that the indolence of former 
kings had given too much opportunity to the 
Pepins, the most ambitious of their time, to aspire 
to the crown, which they finally usurped." 
Having shown how the Capets took the place of 
Pepin's race, he enlarged on the utility of the 
ostracism of the Athenians, w^hich was an excellent 
plan for preventing any one from becoming 
dangerous by his popularity ; but tliat not being 
practicable in these times, ** the king was advised 
to destroy the roots of his greatness, and with the 
same hand cut down what had already sprung up : 
this he considered could not be done more 
effectually than by the death of him whose interest 
and resources were too much suspected throughout 
the kingdom." This statement made Ellzabetii 
inquire for what reason the massacre had included 
so many other persons, innocent of such ambition, 
and many of them incapable of bearing arms. 
De Retz replied by assuring her that the number 

• Lapopeliniere, liv. 34, p. 15fl. The speech delivrred by 
De Retz is also given at length. 
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Jled was not the fourth part of what had been 
her, and referred her to Walsingham for 
iboration. 

he Swiss had felt and expressed much indigna- 
Bt the king's conduct to the Protestants, and 
ievre was sent to Baden in December, 1572, to 
ain the a&ir in a favourable manner. He 
jnenced a long speech by explaining the peril 
which the kingdom was exposed from the 
liral's ambition, so that his punishment could 
be deferred ; and unfortunately some of his 
iCsty's subjects who professed the new religion 
« sacrificed with him. But Bellievre was com- 
•ioned equally by the Guises to clear their 
jBcter : he therefore spares no effort to blacken 
ligny's character, and dwells upon Maurevel 
requiring no incitement to lull the admiral, as he 
considered himself in danger of assassination, at 
the instigation of Coligny, who had altoayi tnore 
murderers in hit pay than toere to be found in the 
rest of France, He then showed that the Hugue- 
nots were better prepared to take the field than 
the king ; ** and it was resolved to arm the people 
and punish the admiral and his accomplices."* 

Had Charles IX. been actuated by any motive 
which admitted an avowal, he would not so conti- 
nually have shifted his ground; but his excuses 
were always at variance with each other. Sup- 
posing any one of them to be true, there is then 
great room for condemning his conduct, even on 
the hypothesis most favourable to his character: 
but unsupported and contradictory as they are, we 
can only reject them all as false; and if any 
persons feel interested in removing the spots of 
infiuny which disfigure Charles's memory, they must 
endeavour to prove fidse, not only the accoimts 
given by Huguenot writers, but also those in 
&vonr of the persecuting king. 

It is curious that a very learned individual, who 
has lately become conspicuous in the discussion of 
this subject, should use this identical argument to 
prove the contrary propositions. " Whence arise 
these contradictory explanations imagined by the 
court Y Suppose the massacre a sudden and unex- 
pected measure, and they are easily accounted 
for."t But if we admit that it was sudden and 
unexpected, we must suppose some violent impulse 
to have caused such a measure ; and it is the contra- 
diction that pervades the accounts of such impulse 
which discredits every apology for Charles IX. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Massacm in the Provineee. 

Thb Huguenots were so unprepared for any de- 
fence at the time of this treacherous attack upon 
them, that out of near seven hundred persons of 
rank who were murdered, most of them ex- 
perienced soldiers and of approved courage, only 
one (Guerchy) died with his sword in his hand ; he 
fought for a long time with the assassins, and was 
at last overpowered by numbers. Tavemy, a 
lawyer, aided by his valet, defended his dwelling 
for nine hours, which was the only resistance met 
with in pillaging so many houses.]; Had a few 
others done the same, the whole body would have 

• VillCToy, Mem. tCEtcA, vol. vii. p. 189. 
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had time to rally : but they seemed equally unable 
to defend themselves or to fly ; their faculties were 
benumbed, and they were completely in the power 
of the murderers. 

There were, however, a considerable number 
that escaped destruction in spite of the vigilance of 
their enemies. On the day after Coligny's death 
the Duke of Anjou quitted the Louvre at the head 
of his guards and traversed the town and suburbs 
to force open the houses. ** But he foimd," 
relates Davila, *< that either the greater part of the 
Huguenots were already dead, or that, frightened, 
they had placed in their hats the white cross for a 
token, as all the Catholics wore it ; or that they 
tried to save their lives by concealing themselves 
in the best possible manner. For if, by chance, 
going through the street, they were pointed out, or 
recognised in any manner, the people immediately 
fell upon them and threw them into the river."* 
And another writer informs us that many put the 
white cross in their hats, and went to mass through 
terror.f 

Montgomery and the Yidame of Chartres, who 
lodged in the faubourg St. Germain, where early in- 
formed of what was passing in the city, but could 
scarcely believe it, tiiinking the Guises with a mob 
were attacking tiie Louvre. They went to the 
river intending to cross, and then discovered their 
mistake, as they could plainly see the soldiers ap- 
proaching them in boats. They lost no time in 
taking horse with a few followers, and escaped 
into Normandy, from whence they passed over to 
England. Their delay nearly proved &tal ; for at 
the dawn the Dukes of Guise, Nevers, Axunale, 
and others, well attended, set out to wake up those 
who slept in the fiiubourg, and wishing to go out 
by the gate on that side were delayed, because the 
porter, having brought a key in mistake, was 
obliged to return to his house to look for the right 
one. Guise sent a party in pursuit of the fugitives 
as fJEir as Montfort.:{ He had promised Catherine 
to avenge the death of her husband as soon as he 
had obtained justice for his own father.} 

Persons were sent to ChatiUon to lay hold of 
Coligny's family, Andelot's son, and some others 
who were there; but they had succeeded in 
making their escape, and arrived safe at Geueva.|| 
The widow of Teligny, the admiral's daughter, 
afterwards married the Prince of Orange, who also 
fell by the dagger of fiLuaticism. 

Merlin, the admiral's chaplain, attempted to 
escape along with Teligny, by crossing the tops 
of the houses : he fell into a loft, and lay more than 
three days concealed by the hay : his only suste- 
nance during that time was an ^g^^ which a hen 
laid every morning close to him.lT 

Resnier's escape was astonishing : he was saved 
by Yezins, a man who had often vowed his death, 
and whose character was a guarantee for his fulfil- 
ling it. Resnier naturally expected that his enemy 
would not suffer the present opportunity to pass, 
and was fearfully awaiting him, when Yezins en- 
tered his apartment with his sword in his hand, 
accompanied by two soldiers. " Follow me !" said 
he to Resnier, who passed between the satellites, 
fully satisfied that he was going to death. Yezins 

• Davila. liv. 5. 
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made him mount on honebackt and conducted him 
to his chateau at Quercy. On their arriTal he thus 
addressed him : " You are now safe ; I could have 
taken advantage of this opportunity to avenge my- 
self, but between brave men the danger ought to 
be equal ; it is for that reason that I have saved 
you. When you please, you will find me ready to 
finish our quarrel as becomes a yentleman." Res- 
nier replied by protestetions of gratitude, begged 
his friendship, and asked for an opportunity to 
serve him. **Can the Huguenots," said Yezins, 
** be so mean as not to resent the perfidy of the 
court 1" "Whatever others may do," answered 
Resnier, " I should be ungrateful to you were I to 
resent it." Yezins sternly replied : ** I love courage 
both in an enemy and a friend. I leave you at 
liberty to love or to hate me ; and I have brought 
you hither, merely to enable you to make the 
choice." Without staying to prolong the conver- 
sation, Yezins spurred his horse and rode off.* 

IVAubign^ had arrived a short time previous to 
the massacre, in order to obtain permission to go 
into Flanders ; but having woxmded an officer, who 
tried to arrest him for being concerned in a duel, 
he was obliged to fly, and meeting with Langoiran, 
they both quitted Paris, three days before it took 
place. When the melancholy news of what had 
occurred reached him, he was accompanied by 
eighty of his men ; but their spirits were so de- 
jected on the occasion, that they were seized with 
a panic and fled, merely because some one hallooed 
to them at a distance. The same men, however, 
showed soon after that they had not lost their in- 
trepidity, by attacking a very considerable force 
with success.f 

In the mean time a retreat from Paris afforded 
but little security, for the massacre was extended 
to the provinces. And again, we find the subject 
entangled with controversy ; for, notwithstanding 
the general belief that orders were sent to kill the 
Huguenots in the provinces (and this opinion is 
supported by numerous Catholic authorities), two 
writers strenuously contend that Charles was no 
party to it. J " The sufferers believed, as they were 
not protected, they were persecuted by the com- 
mands of the court. But the memory of Charles 
needs not be loaded with additional infamy. There 
is no evidence that the other massacres had his 
sanction or permission; and when we consider 
that they happened at very different periods, and 
were confined to the places in which the blood of 
Catholics had been wantonly spilt, during the pre- 
ceding insurrections, we shaU. attribute them rather 
to sudden ebullitions of popular vengeance, than 
to any previously concerted and general plan.§" 

Whether the events took place by the spontaneous 
feelings of the people, or in consequence of the 
king's orders, will not be discussed at this moment : 
the events themselves are not denied ; the massacres 
at Meauz, Angers, Bourgcs, Orleans, Toulouse, and 
Rouen were terrible ; and besides these places most 
of the small towns, villages, and even chateaux 
became scenes of carnage. It was not so violent 
in Burgundy and Brittany, because there were but 
few Huguenots ; nor in Languedoc, nor Gascony, 
because they were sufficiently numerous to protect 

• De. Thou, liv. 52. D'A tbi(n>e, vol. ii. p. 23. 
i D'Aubigne, Mem., p. 31.— Anuterdam, 1731. 
i The Abb6 Caveyrac and Dr. Lingard. 
{ Dr. Lingard. Historp qf England. Note E. vol. viii. 
edit, in 8to. 



themselves.* But it was at Lyons that the worst 
ferocity was displayed ; for the (Juises had a strong 
party in that town. Mandelot, the governor, hav- 
ing learned that some Huguenots had escaped the 
vigilance of the murderers, and yielding to positive 
orders received from the court, wished to compel 
the public executioner to put them to death ; but 
the man bravely replied, that he was not an assas- 
sin, and worked only according to the orders of 
justice.f 

De Thou's picture of the horrors committed at 
Lyons is heart-rending. He estimates the victims 
at eight hundred ; but another contemporary makes 
the number four thousand ; and mentions that a 
butcher who had signalised himself in the massa- 
cres was invited to dine with the legate on his 
passage through Lyons.J There may be some ex- 
aggeration here : it is however recorded elsewhere, 
that when Cardinal Orsini arrived soon after as 
legate, he found a concourse of people on their 
knees before him, as he quitted the church of St. 
John, after vesper*. Upon inquiry into the cause 
for which his absolution was demanded, he learned 
that they were the perpetrators of the late massa^ 
cres : he instantly acceded to their request ; and 
as the principal miurderer, Boydon, would not 
receive his pardon so publicly, he waited upon the 
legate, who absolved him in his chamber.^ 

All the circumstances connected with this terri- 
ble scene have been critically examiniHi by a 
modem writer;] and it results, that Mandelot's 
character is such as might be expected from a par- 
tisan of the Guises. It appeata from this opuscule, 
that his letters to Charles IX. have been preserved 
in the Royal Library ; and that, within two days 
after the massacre, he solicited a share of the con- 
fiscated property. Some of the king's letters to 
him were destroyed; but the governor's replies 
abound with allusions, that remove all doubt re- 
specting the sang^uinary nature of the royal instruc- 
tions. 

Several of the governors of provinces refused to 
lend themselves to such cruelty, and would not 
obey the king's orders ; for the secret council had 
despatched letters to the governors of the towns, 
in which the Protestants were numerous, ordering 
them to plunder those of the religion .If The Count 
de Tendes preserved the Protestants of Provence, 
observing, when he received the king's letter, <* That 
it could not be his majesty's orders."** St. Heran 
de Montmerin, governor of Auvei^e, addressed 
the king in the following terms : ** Sire, I have 
received an order imder your majesty's seal, to put 
to death all the Protestuits who are in the pro- 
vince. I respect your m^esty too much to sup- 
pose the letters are other than forgeries ; and if 
(which God forbid) the order has really emanated 
from your majesty, I have still too much respect 
for you to obey it."tt The Yiscount d'Orth^z, who 
commanded at Bayonne, wrote a letter no less 
spirited : — " Sire, I have communicated your ma- 
jesty's commands to the faithful inhabitants, and 
to the garrison ; I have found among them good 
citizens, and brave soldiers, but not one execu- 

* MeseTay. in loc. 
t DeThou, /iti. 54. 
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tioner. They and myself most humbly entreat 
your majesty to employ our arms and our lives in 
things possible ; and however hazardous they may 
be, we will devote thereto the last drop of our 
blood."* The Viscount d'Orthdz and the Count 
de Tendes died suddenly a short time after ; and 
the prevalent opinion was, that they fell victims to 
the king's resentment.t 

The Bishop of Liiieux, James Hennuyer, also 
behaved in a merciful manner, and displayed a 
truly Christian disposition. He was originally a 
Dominican, and had been confessor to Henry II. : 
on the deatii of that king he was made Bishop of 
Lizieux. For twelve years he had watched over 
his people, imparting to them the benefit of his 
learning, and the advantages of his example in 
mildness and piety, when the king's lieutenant 
came to communicate the orders he had received, 
to massacre all the Huguenots of Lizieux. ** No ! 
no ! sir," said the Bishop to him : ** I oppose, and 
I will always oppose the execution of such an 
order, to which I cannot consent. I am pastor of 
the church of Lizieux, and the people you say you 
are commanded to slay are my fiock. Although 
they are at present wanderers, having strayed from 
the fold which has been confided to me by Jesus 
Christ, the sovereign pastor, they may nevertheless 
return, and I do not give up the hope of seeing 
them come back. 1 do not perceive in the gospel, 
that the shepherd ought to suiTer the blood of his 
sheep to be shed ; on the contrary, I there find 
that he is bound to shed his blood, and to give his 
life for them. Return then with this order, which 
shall never be executed so long as I live." *• But," 
said the lieutenant, " for my justification, you must 
give me, in writing, your refusal to let me act ac- 
cording to the king's orders." The bishop will- 
ingly gave the document required, and agreed to 
incur all the responsibility of it. No further orders 
arrived from court.^ This amiable conduct of the 
bishop overcame aU opposition, and most of the 
Protestants of that place returned to the Catholic 
church, giving an unequivocal example of the effi- 
cacy of mildness, and its superiority to persecution 
in subduing enemies. 

Gordes, governor of Dauphiny, having received 
a written order, which revoked all the verbal com- 
monications, wrote to the king, saying that he had 
received no verbal order; to which the king re- 
plied, that he need not trouble himself, for they 
were given only to some who were about himT{ 
All these tend to prove that the king did issue 
oiders in the provinces : besides, if it had depended 
npon popular fury, the massacres would have oc- 
curred immediately after the arrival of the news 
from Paris ; whereas, the time which was occupied 
in awaiting the result of spontaneous feeling excited 
by example, and sending orders wherfe requisite, 
makes it still more probable that the massacres 
were ordered by the king. But we have, in 
addition, the evidence of Tavannes on this point. 
" Many towns of the kingdom killed not only the 
leaders and &ctious, as they had been commanded, 
but behaved with the unbridled licence of the 
Parisians.") And De Thou, who was in a situa- 
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tion to be well informed, declares that verbal 
orders were sent.* 

Davila goes so fkr as to say, that on the day 
which preceded this dreadful execution, the king 
despatched several coiuiers to different parts of the 
kingdom, with express orders to the governors of 
the towns and provinces to do the same.f And 
this assertion is supported by a journal, which was 
kept by Mallet and Vautier, inhabitants of Senlis, 
in which town no massacre took place. They 
simply state, " That on the arrival of orders from, 
Paris against the Huguenots, on the 24th of 
August (the very day of the St. Bartholomew), the 
inhabitants assembled, and having a horror of 
dipping their hands in the blood of their fellow- 
citizens, they only enjoined them to quit the 
town, which was done without noise and without 
tumult."! 

The orders of the court arrived at Nismes in the 
evening of the 29th of August. Guillaume Villar, 
the consul of that city, immediately shut the gates, 
that no stranger might enter, and confided the 
superintendence of that charge to two eminent 
citizens, one a Protestant, the other a Catholic. 
He then convoked a meeting, which was attended 
by the principal residents belonging to each re- 
ligion; and, in an eloquent address, showed the 
necessity of union in their terrible situation. He 
called upon all present to swear they would main- 
tain order, and prevent any violence ; each pledg- 
ing himself to protect the others, Without distinction 
of religion. By this laudable measure, Nismes 
was spared the prevailing horrors. § 

The events at Toulouse form a melancholy con- 
trast %vith what precedes. There, the barbarity 
displayed was aggravated by a long detention, 
completely destroying all pretext of a hasty move- 
ment. The news of the massacre in Paris was 
kept secret for some days, as the parliament and 
the capitouls were undecided how they should act. 
On Sunday, the 31st of August, all the gates were 
shut, with the exception of a postern ; and trust- 
worthy persons were placed, to watch those who 
entered, or went out. Some Protestants had gone 
early in the morning, for worship, to a village called 
Castanet. They became suspicious, and were in- 
clined to keep away from the town. Others re- 
turned, leaving their swords at the gate. The next 
day the president Daphis sent for several counsellors 
residing In the environs, as their absence gave rise 
to rumours. It was true, he said, that there had 
been a massacre in Paris ; but it had arisen out of 
a private quarrel, and that the king would not 
infringe the edict of pacification. Some returned, 
but others, more wary, withdrew to Montauban. 

On the 2nd of September, in order to quiet those 
in the town, and attract those who were outside, 
there was published, by sound of trumpet, a pro- 
hibition against molesting any of the religion : for 
deceptive purposes, great pomp was displayed on 
that occasion. The president, finding that many 
Protestants still kept away, resolved to seize those 
in his power ; and on the morning of the 3rd of 
September, the troops, divided into several bodies, 
broke into the houses, seized the Protestants, and 
confined them in the prisons and convents. A 
general order was issued for their arrest ; and those 

• De Thou, liv. 52. 
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concealed were to be given up. Fiye counsellors 
were thus captured. The yictims remained in the 
prisons during three weeks, after which they were 
collected in the Conciergerie ; and, on the 3rd of 
October, orders came from Paris, that the execution 
was to be no longer delayed. The parliament 
still hesitated; and the president, perceiving an 
unwillingness among the counsellors, said, *' Do 
as you please, and say what you think fit ; but for 
my part, I shall set about executing, in the king's 
name, what my chaise and my duty command." 
On the next day, before sunrise, two students, 
with seven or eight of the rabble, armed with axes, 
cutlasses, &c., proceeded to the Conciergerie, by 
order of the advocate-general, and, having made 
the prisoners descend one by one, murdered them 
at the foot of the steps, without giving any time 
to speak or pray. There were three hundred killed 
in tiiat manner. They were stripped, and their 
bodies remained in the court of the palace for two 
whole days, after which they were thrown into a 
trench. The counsellors were hanged in their 
robes before the palace ; and the bodies of the 
victims were abandoned to pillage. Orders were 
afterwards issued to all places in the dependencies 
of Toulouse to do the same.^ 

The news of the massacre created a great sen- 
sation throughout Europe. The indignation which 
it excited was accompanied by terror ; for it 
seemed the signal of a crusade against the Pro- 
testants. The English were far from esteeming 
their insular position a guarantee : they had ex- 
perience of the impervious character of Romish 
intrigue, in the different manceuvres (not to say 
plots) on behalf of Mary Queen of Scots ; and the 
pretended rupture between France and Spain, 
which vanished as soon as its object was accom- 
plished, made them dread either an immediate 
attack from Philip II., or a general revolt of the 
papists in Great Britain. This alarm was increased 
by the absence of news from their ambassador, 
Walsingham, whose messenger had been detained 
by some accident. The fugitives, hourly arriving, 
gave dreadful, often exaggerated, details ; and an 
account of bis death was generally expected. Wal- 
singham was one of the most experienced states- 
men of the age : his penetration was remarkable, 
and he constantly employed a number of spies ; 
but the massacre took him by surprise. His life, 
however, was in no danger ; for his house was 
protected by order of Catherine, and all the Eng- 
lish who had presence of mind to take shelter there 
were safe. 

Lamotte-Fenelon, the French ambassador in 
London, was ordered to give an account of the 
motives which had caused the massacre : he was 
received by the queen and the court in deep mourn- 
ing, and nothing more was said to him than civility 
and etiquette required. 

The ITrench Protestants were crying out for aid, 
and the nation at large was anxious to help them : 
Walsingham informed his sovereign that the friend- 
ship of Catherine de Medicis was more dangerous than 
her enmity; but Elizabeth persisted in refusing help 
to the sufferers, and even permitted the proposal of a 
marriage with the Duke of Alen^on. It must how- 
ever be said, in justice to this queen, that she 
would not hastily risk a war, which at that time 
might cause still more injury to Uie Protestant 

• Chronique de Cattret, par un AnooAine, 1560, & 1610. 
MS. Bib. Royale, No. 124. 



interest ; and that, while she suffered the empty 
forms of negotiation to be pursued, she, being de- 
cided on refusing every offer of marriage, was 
careful to send such secret information as kept allTe 
the hopes of the Huguenots. 

All the princes of Europe expressed their indig- 
nation on the occasion, except two : the King of 
Spain and the pope. A courier, with an accoont 
of the massacre, was sent off to Philip II., who, 
although pleased with the event, could not conceal 
his regret that the King of Navarre and the Prince 
of Cond£ had been spared. Having read the letter, 
he sent it to the Admiral of Castille, who received 
it while at supper, and thinking to promote the 
cheerfulness of his guests, he read it to them. The 
Duke of Infantado, who was present, is stated to 
have asked if the admiral and hia friends were 
Christians. And on receiving an answer in tbe 
affirmative : ** How is it then, that, being French- 
men and Christians, they should have been killed 
like brutes 1" ** Gently, duke," said the admiral; 
« do you not know that war in France is peace for 
Spain 1"* This dreadful event put an end to 
Philip's fears for Flanders, at least for the present ; 
and policy reconciles a tyrant to the worst of 
crimes. 

At Rome great rejoicing took place: the Car- 
dinal of Lorrain liberally rewarded the messenger, 
and questioned him, like a person informed before- 
hand. ;( The Cardinal Alexandrin had made no 
secret of eaytecting the news of a great i-ictory 
gained over the heretics, and exclaimed when it 
arrived, " The king of France has kept his word!"^ 
The pope went in a grand procession, performed 
high mass with all the splendour of his court, and 
ordered a Te Deum to be sung in order to cele- 
brate the event ; the firing of cannon at the same 
time announced the glad tidings to the neigh- 
bouring villages. A medal was strudc, bearing on 
one side the head of Gregory XIII. and on the 
other the exterminating angel striking the Pro- 
testants, with this inscription : ** Huffuenotorum 
Strages, 1572."+ 

Here ought to finish the discussion of this san- 
guinary subject ; and here it would finish, had not 
its continuation been rendered necessary by the 
inconsiderate zeal of the advocates of popery, who, 
instead of excusing these excesses, by attributing 
them to the ferocious manners of the age, (in which 
they would in some degree meet with the con- 
currence of all candid persons,) deny the existence 
of many facts which have been handed down to 
us : while some go so far as to reveree the tables, 
and attempt to show that the church of Rome is 
less persecuting than the reformed churches. On 
this account it has been considered necessary to 
examine the characters and weight of the principal 
champions of the church of Rome. 

Lapopeliniere, a contemporary, and the Abbe 
Caveyrac, in the last century, are well known to 
aU inquirers upon this subject : their mouldering 
celebrity has been recently revived by the polished 
pen of a divine, whose anxiety to remove this 
stain from his church, has made him also enter the 
lists. Of these writers, the first aimed at making 
such a plausible narrative, as should represent 

* Bxantome, vol. viii. p. 189. 
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Charles, and the Queen-Mother in a faTourable 
light; the second tried to justify the French 
goyemment for haying persecuted the Huguenots; 
while the third endeayours (and the effort cannot 
be blamed) to efface those opinions which Pro- 
testants in general entertain of the seyere persecu- 
tions iniiicted by the church of Rome. We find, 
in consequence, in the works of the first, softened 
statements, apologetic reasonings, and the entire 
omission of some accounts; in the pages of the 
second reigns a spirit of rancorous bigotry ac- 
companied with much sophistry; while the third 
ofiers a critical examination, the object of which is 
to shew that the receiyed accounts being incon- 
sistent with each other, the probabilities are 
fiiyourable to tbe Catholic religion. It wiU not be 
supposed that these three are the only writers who 
haye imdertaken the defence of the church of 
Rome ; but the periods at which they wrote, and 
the feelings which pervade them, give a superior 
interest; while the constant reference which is 
made to them creates an importance beyond other 
authors on the subject ; for Uiese reasons I submit 
a short notice of each.* 

Jjancelot Ycesinde Lapopelinere was educated as 
a Protestant, and became a Catholic. The period 
of his coirrersion is imcertain ; but his historyf dis- 
plays feelings very different from the character uni- 
yeraally attributed to the Huguenots of that irritated 
period. His eloquence made him conspicuous at 
conferences ; but on account of his repeated efforts 
to persuade the Protestants to abate their demands, 
which were obstacles to a pacification, he incurred 
the suspicions of his comrades ; he is said to have 
fought a duel on that very account in 1570.^ His 
book is dedicated to the queen-mother, in the style 
of a most servile courtier; and to shew how 
desirous he was of palliating the conduct of the 
court, it is only necessary to point out his imfair- 
ness in one particular ; he has not made the least 
mention of die King's proclamation on the 24th of 
August, which attributed the massacre to tlie Guises, 
and which proclamation was so notorious that he 
could not plead ignorance of it. By that omission, 
Charles is made to appear consistent in the charge 
which he laid before the Parliament on the 26th, 
respecting the detected conspiracy of the Hu- 
guenots. 

The philosophical writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury had indulged in very severe strictures on the 
revocation of Sie edict of Nantes and the cruelties 
which followed: the subject being continually 
under discussion, it was considered necessary to 
publish some coimter statement, and the Abb6 
Caveyrac in consequence composed his apology. § 
His work may be said to carry its own i^utation 
within itself, and that may be the reason why we 
hear of no reply of any note: indeed it is im- 
possible to read this justification of bigotr}% with- 
out pitying the narrow or perverted miud that can 
approve of it. The work itself does not belong to 

* Th« mciBolTt of Tetvaones have been greatly praised as 
(natKadag^dinnterestedasid faithful aceount of tno uveiit; 
bot a careful perusal oftliem mart convince every uuc, that 
the younger Tavannos aimed at an apology for nU father's 
■Mmory, in hopes of obtaxning the good graces of Henry IV. 
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tliis portion of our subject ; but as it was requisite 
for the abb6 to revert to the commencement of the 
moral contagion, he foimd it necessar}' to apologise 
for another equally wicked piece of policy in the 
century preceding the subject of his labours. 
He, therefore, annexed a dissertation on the St. 
Bartholomew, which contains four propositions, 
viz. 1. That religion had nothing to do with the 
massacre. 2. That it was an afiair of proscription. 
3. That is was only intended for Paris. And 4, 
That the number of killed was much less than has 
been stated. 

" Religion," says the abb6, " had nothing to do 
with it, either as motitet cotmsel, or offent. The 
attempts to carry off two kings, many towns being 
withdrawn from their allegiance, sieges maintained, 
foreign troops introduced into the kingdom, and 
our pitched battles fought against the sovereign, 
were motives sufficiently powerful to irritate the 
monarch and render his subjects hateful to him : 
these caused him to write to Schomberg, his am- 
bassador, in Germany, that he could endure it no 
longer.*'* In reply to these motives, the answer 
which first suggests itself is, that Charles is accused 
of making a peace in order to lull his Protestant 
subjects into security, and of contriving a marriage 
for the purpose of collecting their leaders together : 
if therefore religion be unconnected with the motive 
his treachery remains the same; and when Ca- 
veyrac argues that the above motives were suf- 
ficiently powerful, he gives a practical illustration 
of the odious decree of the council of Constance, 
thtU faith need not he kept with heretics; for Charles 
had published three decrees of pacification, each 
of which declared, that the Protestants, in taking 
arms, had been actuated by a desire to serve his 
majesty; and the friendship that he professed to 
entertain for Coligny is notorious. 

In order to show that religion had nothing to 
do with the massacre as counsel^ the abbe roundly 
asserts that neither cardinals, bishops, nor priests, 
were admitted Into this fatal divan ; adding, " even 
the Duke of Guise was excluded from it."t It is 
remarkable how unsparingly the abb^ condemns 
almost every writer on tliis subject: he cannot 
credit their accounts, as they either wro^ tmder 
a delusion, or were interested in propagating a 
fiJsehood; but still he offers no reason why his 
bare assertion should be received. It has been 
said by many contemporaries, that persons belong- 
ing to the clergy were in the plot, and the absence 
of a refutation leaves their testimony quite as good 
as the contradiction of the Abb6 Caveyrac. When 
Pius y. denounced the wrath of God upon the 
king, if he did not annihilate the enemies of the 
church, the Catholic religion was assuredly made 
both motive and counsel ;{ and, if it were not, how 
is it that the massacre was immediately followed 
by the suppression of the reformed religion Y "But," 
says the abb^, " if Gregory XIII. went in proces- 
sion from the church of St. Mark to that of St. Louis ; 
if he appointed a jubilee ; if he had a medal struck 
on the occasion,'— all these demonstrations of grati- 
tude, rather than satisfaction, had for their real 
and sole principle, not the massacre of the Hugue- 

* Dissertation, jp. 8. 
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noU, but the discoTery of the congpiracy which 
they had plotted, or at least which the king took 
pains to accuse them of at all the courts of Christen* 
dom."» 

To prove that the CathoUc religion had no part 
in the massacre as agents the abb6 gives a long ac- 
count of persons saved from murder by catholics, 
and mentions cases where convents and religious 
houses afforded refuge. " At Bordeaux there were 
several saved by priests and other persons, from 
whom such help -was not expected. On the other 
hand, many Catholics perished ; and if their names 
had been preserved we should be surprised at their 
number."t Here is an evident attempt to divert 
the attention from the main question, that religion 
was the chief motive in the massacres which were 
committed. It is undeniable that the white cross 
was worn to distinguish the murderers, and that 
the bare fact of going to mass saved the lives of 
many ; if therefore the king and queen had no idea 
of religion in commanding the massacre, they were 
evidently convinced that the multitude would better 
execute their purpose, if they were called upon m 
the name of the church. Admitting this suppo- 
sition, the king's conduct appears stUl blacker ; it 
is deprived of the excuse of pious intentions, and 
receives the additional stigma of having employed 
the religious feelings of a mob in the execution of 
an atrocious crime. 

The Abb6's second proposition, showing that it 
was an ai!uir of proscription,} contains a long 
series of abuse against Coligny and the Huguenots, 
all which conHrms the genendly received opinion, 
that the court had some perfidious measures in 
contemplation for a long time previous : it also de- 
stroys the only argument calculated to relieve the 
king from his odious reputation, in attributing the 
massacre to a dread of the Huguenots' vengeance, 
when Guise had revenged his father on the person 
of the admiral. 

In developing his third proposition, that the 
afiair regarded Paris only, the abb6 gives a view 
of the different opinions upon the plot : he con- 
siders three hypotheses as particularly worthy of 
attention. One is the account given by Queen 
Margaret, who assures us that the king was led to 
form the fatal resolution by the threats of vengeance 
which escaped the Huguenots. The second is the 
statement made by Tavannes, according to which 
it originated with the queen-mother, who had 
great fears on account of the king's placing so much 
confidence in Coligny ; she employed Maurevel to 
dispatch him, and thus rendered the massacre ne- 
cessary. - The third is the declaration made by the 
Duke of Anjou to his surgeon, Miron, during their 
journey to Poland. This last, which is long, is 
the abb6's fitvourite version, " because the con- 
fession contains nothing in the prince's favour; 
but on the contrary, he declares himself the ac- 
complice, or rather the first author of the admiral's 
death : if he had been less alarmed at his brother's 
silence, his walking with great strides, his angry 
looks, and his putting his hand at times to his 
dagger, he would not have gone to relate those 
things to his mother, and they would not have put 
together all the reports, notices, suspicions, &c.," 
and the abb6 then shows that the dreadful results 
would not have taken place. ** It is true," says 

* Dissertation, p. S. i llnd. p. b . 
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he, '* that this arch rebel might have been able Xa 
destroy the throne and the altar, om he deaiffned, 
but that was not the object of their fears at the 
time: their aim was to prevent his gaining all 
the king's confidence."* The abb6 thus attempts 
to show that the massacre was not premeditated, 
and then refutes all who have asserted that orders 
were sent into the provinces to take similar mea- 
sures, on the ground of those massacres not being 
simultaneous. Some occurred two and three weeks, 
some even a month after ; which delay, to a candid 
inquirer, ofi^rs a fair presumptive evidence, not 
only that such orders were actually sent, but that, 
in consequence of reluctance on the part of the 
governors, additional orders were issued for en- 
forcing the execution of the first.f But not only 
does the abb6 refuse his credit to every writer, he 
attempts to discredit all their accounts, by pro- 
ducing one which is unworthy of attention, from 
the palpable marks of fabrication it contains. It 
is a letter purporting to be written by the queen 
to Strozzy, and sent to him in the month of April, 
with orders to open it on the 24th of August : it 
contains information of the massacre resolved on, 
and orders him to do the same in his government. 
It is only necessary to observe, that till the death 
of the Queen of Navarre, the general et^ectation 
was that the marriage would take place in June, 
and that ceremony being over, the Huguenot no- 
bility would soon disperse : in addition to which, 
the king's eagerness in drawing Uiem all to court 
would preclude the postponement of his plan any 
more than was necessary ; the letter was most 
probably written to discredit the general opinions, 
by a redudio in abeurdum. 

The letter of the Viscount d'Orthes, refusing to 
murder the Huguenots, is declared to be a fiible, 
and every authority is rejected, except Lapopeli- 
niere, whom he takes care on every occasion to 
call a Calvinisi writer, in spite of his abjuration. 
But admitting that no orders were sent, the abb^ 
himself has shown that in many cases they were 
not necessary. ** The death of the leaders and 
fieu^ious alone was resolved on : the horrors were 
not meant to extend beyond Paris ; and if in spite 
of precautions, the murders were spread from the 
capital to the other towns, it was because the news 
of the event, being diffused throughout the king- 
dom, invited the Catholics of many cities to do the 
same."} It will never be contended that the news 
was more than a week in penetrating into every 
comer of France ; whence then arose the delay in 
some of the towns 1 It was because the inhabitants 
felt averse to it, and the massacres did not occur 
there till fresh instructions and instigating emis- 
saries had arrived to carry the point. In the towns 
where fanaticism reigned, they wanted only an ex- 
ample. Bigotry requires no orders: permission 
to exert itself is all that is necessary. 

The fourth and last proposition is, that the num- 
ber of killed on the occasion is much less than has 
been stated. After examining every account, the 
abbe settles down, as usual, with the opinion of 
Lapopeliniere, who estimates the killed in Paris 
at a thousand. ** This opinion is the more pro- 
bable, as it can be supported by an account oi the 

• Dissertation, p. 81. 

t At Bordeaux the people were exhorted /rrm the piJptts 
to mascacre the heretics on the fete of St. Michael. (29th 
Se^.y-^D'Aubigfie, vol. ii. p. 27. 

% Dissertation, p. $b. 
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HoteUde-Ville of Paris, from which it will be 
Men that the provost, &c. had bodies to the num- 
ber of eleven hmidred buried in the enyirons of 
St. Cloud, Auteuil, and Chaillot. It is certain, 
that with the exception of the admiral, who was 
exposed at the gibbet at Mont&ucon, and Oudin 
Petit, a bookseller, who was buried in his cellar, 
that all the bodies were thrown into the Seine. 
Carta were loaded with dead bodies of girls, women, 
children and men, and were taken to the river and 
thrown in. The carcasses stopt partly at a small 
island, which was then opposite the Louvre, partly 
at that which is called the Isle des Cygnes : it 
was therefore necessary to take measures for their 
interment, lest they should infect the air and water ; 
and eight grave-diners were employed for eight 
days, who, so far as we may rely on people of that 
description, buried eleven hundred bodies. If it 
were essential to examine this account, we should 
find strong presumptions against its accuracy. It 
is hardly possible that eight grave-diggers could 
hare buried eleven hundred bodies in eight days ; 
it yn» necessary to draw them out of the water ; 
it was requisite that the trenches should be rather 
deep to avoid infection ; the soil where they were 
made is verv firm, firequently stony: how then 
could each of these eight men have been able to 
bury, for hia part, one hundred and thirty-seven 
bodies in eight days 1 a thing difficult to do and to 
believe. We ought even to presume that these 
men, of but little delicacy by condition and nature, 
would make no scruple of swelling the number of 
interred, to increase their pay; and indeed they 
had nobody to control them : (query 1) I there- 
fore make every allowance, in supposing a thou- 
and persons were massacred in Paris, conformable 
to what Lapopeliniere has written."* 

Without staying to inquire where those bodies 
were buried, which stopped feeing the Louvre, there 
IB great probability, from the strength of the cur- 
rent in the Seine, that for every corpse which took 
ground, six or seven floated on. The island has • 
diiapp«tfed within the last twelve months ;t but 
it will be recollected, that the branch of the river 
leparating it from Auteuil was nearly dry during 
the rommer months ; the bodies therefore on the 
north side of the stream would be carried into the 
opening, or against the iidet, and there remain ; 
while those in the middle of the river would pass 
down to the sea. Thus, this account from the 
Hotel-de-Ville, instead of proving that fewer per- 
loni were killed than is thought, actually substan- 
tiates the opinion to be drawn from a general re- 
view of the accounts of that time ; vis. that more 
than nx thousand persons fell in Paris alone. It 
ii clear that only a small portion of the bodies 
lodged at the Isle des Cygnes ; for as the municipal 
offioen thought fit to have them thrown into the 
river at first, why did they not simply renew the 
process, and send the bodies on again, by pushing 
them into the stream 1 but as they remained there 
several days, and constituted but a small portion of 
the victims; and as other towns contributed to 
charge the rivers in the same way, it was thought 
better to put them underground. With respect to 
these buried at Chaillot, there could be no reason 
for carrying them half a league over a high hill, 
from Auteuil, which has a clay soil, to Chaillot, 

* Dinertatioii, p. 39. 

t It was dug away in 18f 6 and 1827, to widen the river on 
the MtaUUuaent of a dodc at Orenelle. 



which is very ftony ; it is much more likely that 
they were persons killed at Chaillot in attempting 
to make their escape; for at that period, one of 
the principal outlets of Paris was in that direction. 

Great importance has been attached to the recent 
publication of Dr. Lingard. His history of Eng- 
land has been held up as an antidote to the incor- 
rect and prejudiced writers of preceding times : the 
persecution of the French Protestants being so in- 
terwoven with the events of Elizabeth's reign, he 
could not avoid discussing the subject ; and a 
short notice of this episode will therefore be useful. 
His account is founded on the Duke of Anjou's 
confession. In the body of the work his remarks 
are short; but the subject is treated more at length 
in a note at the end of the volume. The assertions 
which are there made excited considerable attention 
on their publication, and some observations in the 
reviews became the cause of a treatise in vindica- 
tion of the original remarks. In the history, the 
notes, and the vindication, there are many inaccu- 
racies which will immediately strike every one ac- 
quainted with the French history of this period ; 
and without insinuating that the reverend gentle- 
man has intentionally misrepresented any point, 
there is f&ir ground for inferring that he has in some 
cases taken a quotation on the authority of a partial 
vniter, and that his acquaintance with the French 
authors is very superficial : the following are a few 
of the cases aUuded to. 

** Coligny and his counsellors pe^shed ; the po- 
pulace joined in the work of blood, and every Hu- 
guenot, or reputed Huguenot, who foil in their 
way was murdered."* Justice to the population 
of Paris demanded a statement of the methods used 
to excite their feelings ; but that is passed in silence, 
because the detail would be fatal to the sentiment 
meant to be impressed. ** Several hours elapsed 
before order could be restored in the capitsd."t 
Certainly several days elapsed before any real at- 
tempt was made to put an end to the carnage. In 
the afternoon of the twenty-fourth, public procla- 
mation was made to desist from the massacre, and 
Dr. L. has given a quotation from Lapopeliniere, 
to shew that the kmg gave orders, by sound of 
trumpet, for every one to return home, under pain 
of death for those who continued the murders ;{ 
but in common fairness, the extract from that wri- 
ter should have been given more at length: it 
would then appear that the last day of the week 
was but little less remarkable for murders than the 
others.} 

The work contains some errors which deserve 
notice, although they are unimportant in point of 
historical argument. ** So powerful a nobleman, 
who had twice led his army against that of the 
crown, was naturally an object of jealoosy/'l 
" They reminded him (the king) of the two rebel- 
lions of the Huguenots, &c.'*fl It is certainly of 
no real consequence that Coligny had been engaged 
against the king's troops more than tvrioe,** and 
that there had been three civil wars or rebellions, 
instead of two ; but the assertion shows how much 

• Hist, of Englaui, vd. viii. p. 96. 
t Ibid. 

I Note B. p. 440. 

§ Lapopeliniere, vol. ii. liv. 29, p. «7. 

II Note E, p. 436. 

If Note E, p. 438. , 

•• Besides sieges and skirmisbes, there were no less tbaa 

sis battles ; vix. Dreiix, St. Denis. Jamae, La nefae-AbdIle, 

MoDtOMitaur, and Anay-le-Duc. 
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this writer's reputation for research and accuracy 
has been oTerrated. Two other remarks are unac- 
countable : in one, the admiral's assassin is placed 
in an ttpper window,* a thing impossible in a nar- 
row street ; the other mentions the ringing of the 
bell of the parliament hoitse,\ 

The doctor's remarks respecting the number of 
killed are curious : *' among the Huguenot writers, 
Perefixe reckons 100,000 ; Sully, 70,000 ; Thuanus, 
30,000 ; Lapopeliniere, 20,000 ; the reformed Mar- 
tjrologist, 15,000 ; and Masson, 10,000. But the 
Martyrologist adopted a measure which may enable 
us to forra a tolerable conjecture ; he procured from 
the ministers in the different towns where massa- 
cres had taken place, lists of the names of persons 
who had suffered, or were supposed to haye suffered. 
He published the result in 1582 ; and the reader 
will be surprised to learn, that in all France he 
could discover the names of no more than 786 per- 
sons ; perhaps, if wc double that number, we shall 
not be far from the real amount.":^ Of the above six 
Huguenot writers, three were well known Catho- 
lics, viz. Perefixe, Archbishop of Paris ; Thuanus, 
or De Thou, and Masson. Lapopeliniere abjured 
Protestantism, and the only Huguenot of them all 
it Sully, with the exception of the anonymous 
Martyrologist, respecting whom it is a fair subject 
for inquiry who he was ; and whether his work 
was not one of the artifices of the League, to dimi- 
nish tlie odium which even at that time was enter- 
tained for these efibcts of Popish bigotry. Dr. L. 
himself seems aware that his position is untenable, 
for in his Vindication he changes his ground ; re- 
presents his printer to have inserted the word JETu- 
^enot instead of Aa^na/;§ and afterwards de- 
clares how little importance he attaches to the con- 
tradictory conjectures of historians ; adding, that as 
he had taken Caveyrac for his guide, he refers the 
reader to him as his sole authority.]! Such a refer- 
ence renders comment unnecessary ; it must how- 
ever be observed, that more than seven hundred 
persons of distinction were killed,1[ and supposing 
the Martyrologist to have been what is pretended 
his researches must have been for persons of a par- 
ticular class, or he could easily have found more 
names than he did ; but the list contains chiefly the 
names of persons of the lowest condition; andwhea 
the period of its publication is considered, there is 
very great appearance of its being intended to dis- 
credit the then prevailing opinions, if not in France, 
at least in foreign parts. 

In replying to the reviewers. Dr. L. goes more 
deeply into the subject, but with no better success, 
for errors are often discernible. " The ceremony 
(the marriage) had been fixed for the 18th of Au- 
gust, but he (Coligny) went to court in June, &c."«* 
It was, however, the death of the Queen of Navarre 
in June, which caused it to be delayed till August. 
To shew how unlikely it was that the king should 
be so great a dissembler, he is stated to have been 
no more than twenty years of age,} whereas he was 
in his ttDeniy-third year. 

Respecting the league of Bayonne in 1565, there 

• Note E, p. 437. 

t Note E, p. 439. If by Parliament House is meant the 
Palace of Justice, it is at variance with the general aecounts ; 
and there was no other building which could be so called. 

t NoteE. p, 441. 

§ Vindication, &c 

\ Ibi'i. p. 45. 

1[ Maimbourg. mo.. du Cahinisme, liv. 6. 

•• Vindication, p. 18. 

tt Ibid. p. 18. Charles IX. was bom in May, 1550 
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are some observations worthy of attention. Dr. L. 
shows that there is no proof of it beyond the sas|H- 
cions of the Huguenots, and which suspicions had 
not much 'effect even on them : for they placed 
themselves -without hesitation at the mercy of the 
court, at the assembly at Moulins in 1566.* So far, 
however, from trusting to the court, the &ct was, 
that they went so well accompanied, that the queen 
did not dare attempt anything, f It is moreover 
singular that to prove there was nothing in con- 
templation against the Huguenots, a letter should 
be produced from Strada, written by Philip II. to 
his sister in the Netherlands. It states, ** that the 
Queen of Spain having entreated her brother and 
her mother to remedy the perilous state of religion 
in France, found them perfectly disposed to foUow 
the counsels which were discussed: that several 
marriages, and an alliance against the Turks were 
proposed ; but that nothing was decided, because 
the queen turned aside every aulf/ect hut ^at of re- 
ligion, which she recommended anew to her broths 
and mother, at the suggestion of the Duke of Alva, 
and that the meeting broke up."{ It has been 
said that Strada did not believe that any idea of 
the massacre was entertained at this meeting; but 
the substance of the letter which he has preserved 
shows that measures vrere then canvassed for sup- 
pressing the Huguenot party ; and, the argument 
as to whether he did or did not believe that the mas- 
sacre was then discussed, rests altogether upon a dis- 
puted punctuation. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



Conversion of Navarre and Conde— Execution of Baqaemsnt 
and CavacnM — Fourth dvil war — Siexe of Bocbelle — Cou- 
Bpiracy of the Pdlitique»— Death of Cliarlcs IX. 

On the morning of the St. Bartholomew Charles 
IX. had ordered the King of Navarre and the 
Prince of Cond6 to abjure their heresy: when 
order was restored, they were again summoned 
before his presence. Catherine had employed 
Cosmo Ruggieri, her countryman, to cast the na- 
tivity of the princes. He made the calculation 
with great apparent care and minuteness, and 
announced that the state had nothing to fear from 
them.§ Repeated efforts had been made in the 
meantime to win them over by the exhortations of 
Maldonathus, a Jesuit, assisted by other theolo- 
gians : Navarre displayed some reluctance to the 
change, but Cond6 gave a most decided refusal. 
The king's anger being inflamed by this opposition 
to his will, he was inclined to renew the dreadful 
scenes in Fans, which even then continued to 
desolate the provinces. He vowed he would put 
to death every Huguenot persisting in heresy, 
beginning with the Prince of Cond6 : he ordered 
his guards to be drawn out, and then sent for the 
two princes. The young Queen of France, whose 
charms gave her some influence over her husband's 
violent temper, intreated him with tears to desist 
from his purpose, and wait a little longer : Charies 
was pereuaded to send away his guards, but still 
ordered the princes to be brought before him.| 

• Vindication, p. 61. 

+ Vie de Coligny, p. 314. 

t Vindication, &c. p. 53. 

$ Mem. de la Vie de J. A. Thou, p. 244. 

II Sept. 9. Lapopeliniere, Maimbonrg, D*Aubignd. 
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NaTure was induced to comply with the king's 
wish, more by the example of De Rotiera (a Hu- 
guenot minister, who had abjured), than from the 
effect of conyiction; but Cond^ was inflexible. 
Charles, with a fierce look, said to him, " The 
MOM, deathf or the hostile !** and sent him back to 
confinement.* 

In a short time the prince yielded ; and, after 
proper instructions firom his uncle, the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, he went to mass with the princess his 
wife, and the different members of the Bourbon 
&mily. They all received absolution; and that 
they should not afterwards disavow their consent, 
Navarre and Cond£ were made to write to the 
pope for his approval of their return to the church 
of Rome. The King of Navarre also published 
the declaration required of him, which prohibited 
the exercise of the reformed religion in his 8tates.t 

Zealous Catholics argued upon these conver- 
sions, to show the utility of the massacre ; and 
the king's counsellors recommended another cruel 
measure to prove its necessity. Briquemaut and 
Cavagnes were brought to triu for the alleged plot 
of the Huguenots. Briquemaut had taken refuge 
in Walsingham's house, where he was seised in 
the dress of a groom.} They were both condemned 
to be hanged, as convicted of all the crimes which 
the decree of the parliament attributed to the Pro- 
testants : the sentence was carried into execution 
at the end of October. Tavannes informs us 6 
that they were both offered their lives, if they woula 
confess the existence of a conspiracy, but they 
refused to Usten to such terms ; while De Thou 
declares, (I that Briquemaut himself made great 
efforts to avoid death. He offered not only to 
acknowledge Coligny's guilt, but even to serve 
against Rochelle. Cavagnes, however, exhorted 
hhn to display the firmness for which he was 
celebrated ; and from that time his intrepidity 
never forsook him. 

They were drawn on a hurdle, and the efiBgy of 
Coligny was placed beside them. The populace 
insulted them as they went to execution, and after- 
wards offered every possible indignity to their 
bodies. The king and the queen-mother were at 
the window of the Hotel-de-Yille, to witness the 
dreadful spectacle; when, in order to make the 
representation more complete for the gratification 
of their vengeance, a toothpick was placed in the 
admiral's mouth.lf 

** The court," says the Abb6 Crillon, " thought 
to have drowned Calvinism in the blood of its 
principal defenders ; but that hydra resumed fresh 
vigour.*'** A fourth civil war became inevitable : 
tbe government had taken measures for seizing the 
towns still in the hands of the Protestants, but 
were successful only at La Charity. A body of 
BokUers having obtained admission upon some pre- 
text, suddenly seized upon the gates and principal 
pla(»Sy BO that the inhabitants were unable to help 

• D'Anbigiie, vol. U. p. 30. Matthicu, liv. 6. p. 348. 

\ The letter to the pope and the declaration are given at 
length by Lapopeliniere. 

t LapopelinieTe and Matthien. 

f Mob., p. 419. The fame is mentioned in a work en- 
titled. De Fmrwribus OaUieit, p. 41 1 . Edin.. 1573. 

I Book 33, vol. Ti. p. 460. 

1 De Tbon, liv. 58. The admiral had a habit of eon* 
■tantlvuiing a tooth- pick; and it became proverbial toaay, 
" Diei me gnrdt dm, eundent de M. r Admiral."*' See Brantome. 
Wl. Tiii. p. 535. 

** Viede Crillom, written in 1785 by one of his detoendants. 
Looit Abbe de CriUion, canon of Toolouae. 



themselves, and the town was in the power of the 
king's officers. Joyeuse and Strozzy attempted the 
same thing at Montauban and Rochelle, but failed, 
in consequence of information being sent to 
those places, which put the garrisons on their 
guard.* 

The timely arrival of Besnier was the cause of 
Montauban being preserved. After his remarkable 
escape from the massacre he travelled southward, 
and arrived at that town with about eighty horse- 
men. He found the inhabitants in such a state of 
alarm, that he could not persuade them to defend 
the place. On retiring from Montauban, his little 
troop fell in with a division of Montluc's army : 
they fought, less with any hope of success, than 
from a desire to sell their lives as dearly as pos- 
sible ; their desperation was rewarded with a 
victory, for Montluc's cavalry was nearly destroyed, 
and his standard fell into the hands of the Pro- 
testants. Returning to Montauban with the news 
of this success, Resnier's example revived the 
courage of the people; they shut their gates 
against the king's troops, and many other places 
were then encouraged to do the same.f 

By sacrificing the admiral and his friends, the 
King of France had completely destroyed every 
chance of employing the martial spirit of the 
nation in a manner either useful or glorious ; and 
he had rendered reconciliation with his revolted 
subjects absolutely impossible. Great exertions 
were requisite for raising his forces. Three armies 
were levied : one under La Chastre was employed 
to reduce Sancerre ; Damville, with another, 
undertook to quiet Languedoc; the third, com- 
manded by Yillars, admiral of France, was sent 
into Guyenne. Besides these, there were the forces 
under Strozzy before Rochelle, and Montluc's 
army near Montauban, ready to join that of Mar- 
shal Damville.;]: 

Rochelle being the head-quarters of the Hugue- 
nots, it was considered that the conquest of it 
would be followed by the submission of the other 
towns, or at least the dispersion of the Protestants, 
and the retreat or adhesion of their leaders. To 
make more sure of their object, Biron was pro- 
posed as their governor, he being high in the 
confidence of the Protestant party, and reasonably 
so, as his destruction had been intended with 
theirs. Another reason for trying persuasion and 
gentle means, was the fear lest despair might make 
them deliver the place to the English. These 
proposals and delaj's gave sufficient time to pre- 
pare for the defence of the place, by repairing the 
works, as well as in sending abroad to negociate 
for assistance. 

The Protestant authorities at Rochelle began 
early to prepare for the storm, which it was evident 
would soon burst over them. The inhabitants 
were numbered, and all capable of bearing arms 
were enrolled and exercised. The most important 
posts were confided to individuals of approved 
fidelity ; and as a measure of precaution, they 
were renewed every week. Provisions were col- 
lected, and a premium given for the importation of 
ammunition. It is stated by Amos Barbot,§ that 
thirty thousand casks of wine were collected in the 

• Davila, liv. 5. 

t Sully, liv. 1. D'Anbigne. vol. U. p. 78. ^ 
i D'Anbigne. Hist, U»iv. Meieray, Abrege Chron. 
9 An advocate, mayor in 1610, wlio compiled a valaablo 
record ttota the archives of this city. 
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town ; BO that if their store of food was in pro- 
portion, they were well supplied. The consis- 
tory ordered a general fast, and prayers to implore 
Divine assistance.* 

Biron arriyed at the end of Septemher, and de- 
livered letters from the court to the magistrates of 
Rochelle. The letters were attentively read before 
a full assembly. One of them was from the King 
of Navarre, who recommended them to receive the 
new governor. The magistrates were undecided ; 
and it was fully expected that a deputation would 
be sent to meet the marshal : but two letters re- 
ceived from the Baron de la Garde gave rise to 
suspicions of some project for seizing the town. 
The un&vourable impression caused by the letters 
was augmented by tidings from Montauban, in- 
forming them of the treacherous conduct of a 
governor, who had been admitted by the confiding 
inhabitants of Castres, and a massacre of many 
Protestants followed. The magistrates of Rochelle 
were then fully decided against admitting Marshal 
Biron.f 

Finding that Biron would not be received, and 
that after what had passed the Protestants would 
distrust any offer which might be made, Charles 
lent La Noue to Rochelle with full powers.^ He 
was, happily for him, in Hainault at the time of the 
massacre, but finding himself too weak to oppose 
the Duke of Alva, he returned to France, and 
claimed the protection of his old friend the Duke 
of Longueville. His reputation stood so high with 
all parties, that his Huguenotism was forgotten in 
estimating his character. With the greatest share 
of bravery and skill, he was known to be earnest 
in his wishes for peace : he was besides considered 
so incapable of dissimulation, that the highest im* 
portance vras attached to his recommendations, by 
Catholics, as well as Protestants.} On his arrivid 
at court, the king, to his surprise, received him 
vrith great demonstrations of kindness, and con- 
ferred upon him the confiscated property of 
Teligny, his brother-in-law. Charles then pro- 
posed to him to go to Rochelle, to persuade the 
inhabitants to submit. La Noue declined such a 
commission ; but the king's threats overcame his 
reluctance.|| He was accompanied by a Florentine 
priest, named Gadagni ; and on approaching Ro- 
chelle, sent a message to the town to announce his 
arrival. IT 

Biron was in constant communication vrith the 
leading Huguenots, and sent them information 
calculated to dispel any thoughts of submission,** 
which, added to the exhortations of their ministers, 
not only made them decided in defending the 
town, but rendered them distrustful and suspicious 
of any offer which might be made. 

In a village near the town. La Noue awaited the 
arrival of the deputies from Rochelle ;t+ their cool- 
ness was painful to a man so jealous of the esteem 
of bis friends. *< We have been invited," said they, 

• Arcere. ▼ol, i.p. 404. 

t Ibid., p. 413. 

t De Thou, liv. 58. 

( On ne ae peut anec saoaler de dire lee bieu, lea vertiti, 
let vaieun et les meritee qui ettoient en luy ; tl bien au'il 
Alt tenu estre reste le plus ^raud capitoine que nous euauons 
aujourd'hny en Fmnce. Brantome, V. de la Nome. 

I La promene de M. de La Noue avoiteste faite, Imi ayant 
le eonieaa d laaorge. — Mem. du thu de Bouillon, p. IS, vol. 
xlTiii of the collection, publiabed in 1788. 

f D'Aubigni, vol. ii. p. 84. 

** Davila. liv. b, p. 689. 

ft I9th Nov. 1672. 



" to confer with La Noue ; but where is he 1 It 
is to little purpose that the person to whom we 
speak resembles him in person, when in character 
he differs so widely from him." La Noue, pointing 
to the artificial arm he wore, (and wUch had 
procured for him the surname of Bras defer ,) re- 
minded them of the limb he had lost in their ser- 
vice:* but they persisted in asserting, that they 
remembered with gratitude their valued friend, but 
that they could not then recognise him. Finding 
it impossible to treat with the deputies, he requested 
permission to enter the town : the inhabitants re- 
ceived him joyfully, but they woxdd hear no more 
of his proposflJs for a peace, and gave him a choice 
of three things ; either to retire into England, to 
remain in the town as a private individual, or to 
become their general. In accepting the mission, 
his conscience had reproached him with having 
joined the enemies of his reli^on; he had no 
hopes of persuading them to accept of peaceful 
terms ; and after consulting with Graidagni, he con- 
sented to take the command of the town.f This 
step on his part did not, however, destroy the 
good opinion which Charles had entertained of him ; 
and it is a case almost unparalleled, that being 
commissioned by two contending parties, he pre- 
served the confidence of both. In action none 
more bravely joined in repelling the assailants ; 
and at quiet intervals he never omitted to exhort 
the town's-people to listen to the kings offers, 
which were Uberty of conscience and full security 
for themselves ; but they insisted on treating for 
all the Protestants, a demand to which the king 
would not listen. 

It is remarked by Davila, that the court com- 
mitted two errors in the manner in which they 
proceeded to reduce Rochelle ; by losing so much 
time in parle}-s and negotiations, the inhabitants 
had an opportunity of furnishing themselves with 
every necessary ; and in supplying them with an 
eiceileilt commander (which they stood in need 
6f) by sending La None.]; 

The town is naturally well fortified ; and batte- 
ries and trenches had been added to its other 
means of defence. The garrison consisted of fifteen 
hundred regular troops, and about two thousand 
of the inhabitants, who, though not well disciplined, 
were far from being inexperienced, having taken 
part in the preceding civil wars ; the women also 
joined with ardour in the defence of the place, 
and emulated the animation of their husbands and 
brothers. 

The influence of the preachers v^as likewise very 
great : two among them. La Place and Denord, 
were remarkable for their energy in addressing the 
people. Their harangues excited the feelings of 
their hearers, whose humanity was appealed to, 
by descriptions of the suflerings endured by their 
brethren; but they principally dwelt upon the 
paramount claims of religion to their most devoted 
services. Denord was very eloquent; and pos- 
sessed such influence by his persuasive style, that 
he viras called the Pope of Rochelle. { 

Although the town was not completely invested 
before Ihe close of January, 1573, there were 
several ^attacks in December; one in particular 

* At the siege of Fontenay, in 1968, his left arm vaa so 
severely fractured by a musket-ball that ampntation «as 
isaary. Amirault, p. 69. 
De Thou. liv. 53. D'Aubign^, vol. ii. p. 84. 
Davila, liv. &. 
Arcere, p. 481. 
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was upon a mill near the counterscarp. As it 
could not be easily fortified, it served as a barbican, 
or post of observation in the daytime; and at 
night, it was left under the guard of a single senti- 
nal. Strozxy considering the position would be 
valuable to the besieging force, advanced by moon- 
light to attack it. The sentinel, with a hardihood 
rarely equalled, resolved to defend the mill, al- 
though two culverines were pointed against it. He 
fired briskly on the assailants ; and in order to 
deceive them, called out as if giving orders to his 
men^ while an officer hallooed from the nearest 
bastion that he would soon be reinforced. The 
contest was too unequal to allow time for assist- 
ance to arrive ; and to avoid the consequences of 
an assault, he demanded quarter for himself and 
his men: it was granted, and he walked forth 
alone. Stroixy was so enraged at his presumption 
in pretending to hold out, that he ordered him to 
be hanged for his insolence ; but Biron interfered, 
and saved his life, at the same time condemning 
him to the galleys. This courageous fellow happily 
succeeded in making his escape ; his name has not 
heesx preserved ; but Amos Barbot says he was a 
brader of the isle of Rh6. * 

In Older to prevent the arrival of supplies by 
sea« the besiegers made use of a galleon, originally 
a prize of the Huguenot cruisers, and afterwards 
taken by the Catholics : dismasted, and filled vnth 
stones, it was sunk at the mouth of the harbour, 
I and served as a redoubt for annoying the tovm. 
The Rochellese at once saw the inconvenience to 
which it might expose them, and the following 
night, at low water, proceeded with torches and 
eombustibles to destroy it. The wood was too 
wet to ignite, before the flood -tide compelled them 
to retire. + 

The besieging army was formidable ; the Duke 
of Anjou had the chief command, and reached the 
camp in February. He was accompanied by the 
elite of the French nobility ; the King of Navarre 
and the Prince of Cond6 were also obliged to 
appear in the royal army, with a view to destroying 
more completely the hopes of the Huguenots. 
The Rochellese defended themselves in a manner 
which surprised their assailants. The principal direc- 
tion of the royal army was intrusted to Biron and 
Strossy; Ifnt Biron was not very desirous of seeing the 
Huguenot party subdued; and although the ope- 
rations were on a grand scale, it is said that more 
might have been done if he had thought proper.^ 
Another circumstance proved very favourable to 
the besieged : in the royal army there was neither 
system nor secrecy. The Duke of Anjou became 
^heartened, and summoned La Noue to quit the 
place. That general obeyed the order willingly ; 
for in his endeavours to persuade the town to 
submit to the king, he had undeigone many 
insults and mortifications from the more violent 
Huguenots : he asked for and obtained permission 
to retire to his own hoiue, and live in private. § 

The Rochellese could not but regret the loss of 
their brave leader ; but no time was to be lost, and 
they chose five or six men of experience, who 

etly exercised the command. Their hopes were 
t up principally by the news, that Montgomery 
WIS coining to their assistance. He arrived in 

* hiche, p. 436. 

i Ibid. p. 481. 

t DaviU, Ut. 6. Bnatome, vol. iz. p. 181. 

I DaviU. liv. 5. D' Aabign6, vol. ii. p. 45. 



April, but his vessels, though numerous, were unfit 
for action ; and the king's fleet and batteries com- 
pelled him to keep out to sea :* one ship, how- 
ever, laden with ammunition and stores, succeeded 
in making the port, which proved of great assut- 
ance to the besieged.f Charles complained to the 
Queen of England of this breach of the treaty 
existing between them, but De Retz, who was 
employed on the embassy, could only obtain a dis- 
avowal of her having equipped the fleet, which she 
said had been put to sea unknown to her.{ 

In the mean time everything languished in the 
royal camp : the Duke of AjiJou had been wounded ; 
Aumale and several others of rank killed ; and 
above twenty thousand men had perished in the 
different attacks. The prince regretted that he 
had undertaken an affiiir, which seemed likely to 
destroy his reputation. The length of the siege, 
instead of weakening the Rochellese, seemed to 
impart both vigour and desperation ; and a furious 
sortie, which they made in June, convinced him 
that his chance of success was very small. Twelve 
hundred men attacked the royal camp, while an 
equal nmnber from the wall opened a destructive 
fire upon the besiegers. The efforts of Crillon, 
one of the bravest men of the age, preserved the 
royal army from defeat, but he fell covered with 
wounds, and was thought to be' dead ; a violent 
struggle ensued for the possession of his body, 
which ended in thft repulse of the. Huguenots. § 
This circumstance proved clearly to the Duke of 
Anjou how capable the town was of prolonging 
the defence; and notwithstanding the arrival of 
six thousand Svriss to reinforce him, he decided 
upon taking the first opportunity to raise the 
siege. 

The existence of a new confederacy likevrise 
contributed very much to help the Rochellese, 
by adding to the confusion and distraction which 
reigned in the Duke of Anjou' s councils. They 
were called the Politiqust, and embraced persons 
of both religions. Their aim was to destroy all 
foreign infiuence, and to effect some reformation 
in the state, without any consideration for religion. 
It had originated with the Montmorencies-, Biron, 
and Cos86 previous to the massacre ; the Duke of 
Alen^on from his intimacy with Coligny had im- 
bibed a taste for the reformed religion, and was 
easily persuaded to join them ; Navarre and Cond6 
would not be induced to make common cause vrith 
Alen^^on, while they were under surveillance at 
court ; but on finding themselves more free in the 
camp, their adhesion was soon brought about, by 
the mediation of Turenne, a youth of great talents. || 
A plan vras proposed for seizing upon Angoul^me 
or St. Jean-d' Angely ; and they expected that upon 
their taking arms and declaring their reasons, they 
would be certainly joined by all the Huguenots. 
La Noue returned to the camp from Rochelle 
about the same time ; and as there was some dif- 
ference among the parties upon the plan of opera- 
tions, Uiey agreed to refer to his experience. He 
listened to all their reasons ; and shewing them 
the certainty of their danger, the litUe probability 

* Brantome, vol. vii. p. 868. 
f Davila. Uv. 5. 
D'Aubign6, vol. il. p. 48. 
Vie de CriUon. (by the Abb£ CrilloD.) p. 88. 
Henry de la Tour d'Auvergne, Viaooont Turenne. afler- 
wards Duke of Bouillon : his mother was a daughter of the 
oonetable Montmorency, and his fkther was kiUed at the 
battle of Si. Quentin. 
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of any advanto^oiis result, and the prospect of 
Anjou's departure for Poland, -which would eifect 
their purpose for tliem without having recourse 
to arms, he persuaded them to renounce it alto- 
gether.* 

The news of this comhinatlon reached the king, 
who became uneasy, lest some surprise should be 
attempted against himself; and he sent orders to 
his brother to hasten the reduction of Rochelle, as 
he required the troops near his own person. These 
orders were the cause of so many ill-timed assaults 
being made, and with so little success. But while 
things were in this position, the news arrived of 
Anjou's election to the crown of Poland ; and the 
diet having insisted on some conditions in favour 
of the Huguenots, the opportunity was taken for 
putting an end to the conflict. During the siege 
the Rochelleoe had several times been offered 
liberty of conscience for themselves, but they de- 
clared they would never betray their cause by 
treating alone ; the king at last finding his treasury 
empty, and his army unable to subdue the town, 
sent orders for concluding peace on any terras; 
and deputies from Nismes and Montauban were 
sent for, to confer with those of Rochelle. 

A treaty was concluded at the end of June, which 
secured to all Protestants liberty of conscience, 
but freedom of worship was confined to Rochelle, 
Kismes, and Montauban. Great efforts were made 
to have Sancerre included in the treaty, but as that 
town was expected to surrender every day, they 
could not carry that point. The treaty stipulated 
also, that no one should be troubled for any pro- 
mise of abjuration which had been extorted from 
him, and that all who had taken arms should be 
restored to their honours and fortimes, and be 
acknowledged faithful subjects. The treaty was 
ratified the sixth of July, and Biron entered the 
town, as governor appomted by the king.f 

La Chastre, governor of Berry, a violent Catho- 
lic and zealous partisan of the Guises, had camped 
before Sancerre at the close of the year 1572 ; his 
attacks on the town were furious and incessant, 
but the resolution of the besieged seemed to in- 
crease with every assault. At the end of three 
months he converted the siege into a blockade, and 
then the inhabitants exceeded even their former 
firmness. So long as they could procure the flesh 
of the vilest animah, they cheerfully made it their 
food ; but having consumed everything of that 
kind, they ate skins and parchments, and straw 
mixed with the most rancid grease ; human flesh 
was Hieir last resource, and even that was eaten 
by some people. The defence of Rochelle pre- 
served them from desponding, and having great 
hopes of being included In any treaty which might 
be made, tliey sustained their privations with firm- 
ness. The same circumstances which obtained 
favourable tenns for Rochelle, really saved the 
lives of the remainder of the garrison; but the 
town was sentenced to pay a heavy fine, the muni- 
cipal privileges were all cancelled, and the fortifi- 
cations destroyed.} The siege altogether had 
lasted eight ponths. 

* De Thou, liy. 66. Mem. de Bouillon, p. 24. Vie de 
Mornay, liv, 1, p. 25. Da^iU, liv. a. Arefere, vol. i. p. 501. 
Amirault, p. 97. 

+ Davila. liv. 5. De Thou, liv. 56. D'Aubipne, vol. ii. 
pp. 98 et $eq, Tlie latter gives the treaty nt length. 

X Davila, liv. 5. D'Aubijfne, vol. li. p. ftS. Mntliieu, 
liv. 6. Strada, de Bella Belgico, lib. 7. Arcirc. vol. i. p. 
534. 



The greatest magnificence was displayed in the 
reception of the Polish ambassadors: but Henry 
lingered in Paris, he felt a wish to stay, from a 
warm attachment to the Princess of Conde ; and 
the Duke of Guise, while he hinted the possibiUty 
of an approaching vacancy on the French throiM, 
gave him to understand that it was to his interest 
to remain in France. Charles however, observing 
the delay in his departure, shewed great displea- 
sure : he had felt extreme satisfaction on hearing 
the decision of the Polish diet ; and Catherine, in 
a letter which has been preserved, informed the 
Duke of Anjou wliile before Rochelle, " that she 
had never before seen his brother so pleased at his 
good fortune, and that it only remained for God 
in his grace to enable him to take Rochelle;'* but 
the delay made the king suspect some coiupiracy 
against him ; he began to form plana of a very 
violent nature to couuteract them; and declared 
with an oath that one of them must leave the king- 
dom.* A longer stay became dangerous, and 
Catherine recommended her favourite son to de- 
part. He quitted Paris the 28th of September, 
1573. 

Charles proposed to accompany his brother to 
the frontier, less from affection than to prevent his 
taking up quarters in some province. The king 
made a short stay at YiUers-Coterets, and while 
there received a deputation of Protestants, who 
presented a request embracing many points, upon 
which that party founded their complaints. Cathe- 
rine was very indignant at the boldness of the 
demand, and said, *' If Condi were still alive and 
at the head of twenty thousand horsemen, and fifty 
thousand infantry, and in possession of the prin- 
cipal towns of the kingdom, he would not ask for 
half what these wretches have the insolence to 
propose to us."t A sudden illness preyented the 
king from going beyond Vitry, where he remained 
while the queen-mother proceeded to Blamont in 
Lorrain. She there took leave of the King of 
Poland in a most affecting manner, and her part- 
ing expression has caused suspicions of the too 
certain knowledge she had of Charles's approaching 
death : " Go, my son/' said she, ** you will not be 
long there. t 

The King of Poland quitted France in Novem- 
ber, 1573. Dudng the journey he stopped at 
Heidelberg, where the Elector Palatine omitted 
nothing which could remind him of the St. Bar- 
tholomew. In the apartment destined for him 
was placed a large picture of the massacre, in 
which the admiral and the principal persona mur- 
dered were represented in their natural aize.§ The 
king "was surrounded with French Protratantswho 
had escaped : they regarded him with a mournful 
air, and suffered him to hear some of their mur- 
murs against himself, as a cause of their misfor- 
tunes. The elector afterwards led him to the 

• D'Aubigne, vol. ii. p. 106. De Thou. liv. 57, The 
Queen of Navarre in her Memoirs, p. 185, mentions that she 
informed her brother of a oonopiracy, on his promising to 
take no vengeance on tlie parties implicated : it is not sar^ 
prising then, that he should be irritated. Charles ap|ieais 
to have had a design of assembling the States-General, as the 
best method of quieting the country ; for he appointed two 
gentlemen of each province to make a survey, and ascertain 
what was requi&ite. — See also tlie Memoirs of William de 
Saulx, seigneur de Tavannes,at the beginning of the second 
book. 

+ De Thou, liv. 57, vol. xii. p. 17. 

t D'Aubigne and Mezerav. 

( Discours dn Roi Henri ill. (a Mirou). 
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pioture, and pointing to the portrait of Coligny, 
he Mid, ** You know thia man ; you have killed in 
him the greatest captain in all Chriatendom. And 
you ought not to have done bo, for he has done 
the king and yourself great services.*' Henry at- 
tempted an excuse upon the ground of the conspi- 
racy, to which the elector answered, "We know 
the whole history of that," and quitted the room.* 
This was not the only mortification of the kind 
which Henry experienced on his journey. 

The Duke of Alenqon aspired to filling the post 
of lieutenant-general of the kingdom, which be- 
came vacant on his brother's departure. Charles 
was willing to accede to his wish, but the queen- 
mother considering it possible, that some means 
might be used to prevent the return of her fJEivourite 
son, whenever the king should die,^-besides know- 
ing his turbulent disposition, rendered more dan- 
gerous from his inexperience,— she aimed at remov- 
ing him to some distance, and indulged him with 
the hopes of a marriage with the Queen of England, 
or of obtaining for him the government of Flanders : 
the vacant office was in the meantime conferred 
upon the Duke of Lorrain. Alen9on's dissatisfac- 
tion revived the hopes of the Huguenots, who 
anticipated great results, if they could have the 
king's brother at their head : they offered to make 
him chief of their party ; persuading him that he 
might thus obtain even more power and considera- 
tion than had been refused him.f In this manner 
was renewed the project* which had been aban- 
doned at La Noue's recommendation; and the 
Politiques or malcontents re-appeared as a party, 
vfilh the addition of many persons of distinction. 

The King of Navarre and the Prince of Cond^ 
were ready to join in any undertaking likely to 
put an end to their forced residence at court, which, 
from the strictness with which they were watched, 
was a captivity ; Navarre besides had a great wish 
to visit his own dominions.^ The leaders of the 
association held their conferences, sometimes at 
the residence of the Queen of Navarre, sometimes 
at that of Madame De Sauve :§ both those ladies 
bad such a reputation for intrigue, that the visits 
of the confederates excited no suspicion. But bad 
as were the morals of that corrupt court, the un- 
disguised licentiousness of this coterie excited at 
last the king's severe displeasure. 

The Duke of Alencon had two favourites, who 
were of bold and scheming dispositions, and by 
whose counsels he had been excited to such mea- 
sures. They were Joseph Boniface De la Mole, 
and Annibal, Coimt De Coconas, an Italian. Tho 
QiKen of Navarre laid no restraint on her passions 
for La Mole, and the Duchess of Nemours, Guise's 
mother, placed her affections on Coconas: the 
King of Navarre and the Duke of Alencon dis- 
puted for the affection of Madame De Sauve, who 
was also addressed by the Duke of Guise. 
Charles IX. -was indignant that his sister should so 
disgrace herself, and employed some person to 
dispatch La Mole as he quitted the young queen's 
apartment ; but either being warned, or by chance, 
be stayed there till morning, and thus escaped the 
niare.fl Disputes frequently arose between Na- 
Tirre and Alencon, and on one occasion it required 

• Brantome, vol. Tiii. p, «16. De Thou, liv. 57. 
4 Haiila, liv. b. Mezeray. 
t Pcrefixe. Hist, de Henri' le Grand, 
) Sh«was the wife of the Baron Dc Sauve : after his deatii, 
in 1579, she married the Marquis De Noirmoutier. 
\ Journal els Henry III. 



the interposition of several gentlemen to prevent 
their fighting.* 

The Queen of Navarre was the person who com- 
posed these differences ; and in spite of the little 
reserve which was maintained, the enterprise of the 
confederates fiedled only from a misunderstanding 
respecting the day of its execution. Their ulterior 
intentions are unknown, at least there is so much 
uncertainty respecting them, that it is impossible 
to form an opinion upon the subject ; but whether 
they contemplated any measure for excluding the 
King of Poland after his brother's death, or not, it 
is clear that, at the moment, their object was only 
to withdraw all the confederated princes from the 
court, then staying at St. Germain's ; and to con- 
duct them into some province, in which the Pro- 
testants were numerous. An escort was all they 
required ; and if the evasion were effected simul- 
taneously with the arrival of their conductors, 
success would be certain. As a collateral measure, 
and to prevent immediate pursuit, by any consider- 
able force, it was proposed to surprise a few sur- 
rounding tovms at the same time.f 

On Shrove Tuesday,]; 1574, the court was sur- 
prised by the information^ that armed bodies had 
been seen in eveiy direction around the chateau ; 
their arrival vns not to have taken place for a 
fortnight, but the consternation of the queen- 
mother gave the confederates every opportunity to 
effect their purpose at once. Alencon hesitated ; 
and when his friends begged him to depart without 
loss of time, he replied, that he would not go, 
unless the town of Mantes were ready to receive 
him. Duplessis-Momay represented that his pre- 
sence alone was sufficient to open the gates, and 
that without him they could not get possession of 
the town : the Duke of Alenqon was inflexible.} 

Mornay unwilling to abandon the enterprise, 
went to Mantes, accompanied by his brother; 
they each of them seised a gate, and waited the 
arrival of Guitry, who commanded the escort, 
when they would be able to overpower the town. 
He happened to arrive too late, and Mornay and 
his brother escaped by a stratagem ; they sal- 
lied from the town under pretence of attacking 
Guitry, and after some pretended manoeuvres and 
])ursuit, they all retired together. The king 
thanked him, by letters, for having saved the town 
from surprise; but he would not trust himself 
within reach of the king's resentment, which 
he knew would be violent, when the whole affair 
were laid open.|| 

La Mole in the mean time, perceiving that the 
enterprise had failed, thought to obtain the queen's 
favour by giving a full account of the a£Eair : he 
assured her that she need be under no apprehen- 
sions whatever, as the exclusive object was to re- 
lease the princes from their captivity. Catherine 
would not trust to this representation, but gave 
immediate orders to set out for Paris. D'Aubign^ 

• Matthieu. liv. 7, p. 409. 

t Le Labourcur, in hit additions to Castelniiu. represonts 
Navarre and Alfuyon as hiiving planned the murder of 
Catherine de Medicia. But BayleTArt. Henry IV.) oonsidcn 
there is no foundation for such an nypothe«is : and, imteed^ it 
in hardly probable tliat if Navarro had meditated such a 
thino;, he would have chosen AlenQun for a confederate. 

X The 20th of Pebrua»y ia wiid to bo the precipe day by 
Dc Liqucs in his Life of Duplessis-Mornay, and Amirault in 
tlmt of La Noue. 

{ Vie de Ouplessis'MorDay, liv. 1. p. 26. Mem. de Bouil- 
lon, p. 40. 

I] Vie de Duplessis-Mornay, p. S7. 
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hu given us a description of the confiision which 
this sudden departure of the court produced: 
" The Cardinals of Bourbon, Lorrain, and Guise, 
Birague the Chancellor, Monrilliers, and Belli^vre, 
were all mounted on Italian coursers, grasping the 
saddle-bows with both hands, and in as great fear 
of their horses as of their enemies."* The king, 
dangerously ill, was taken out of his bed in the 
middle of the night to be carried in a litter. His 
sufferings, both bodily and mental, and the mystery 
which still hung oyer the affair, made him suspect 
the worst, and his mind recalled the attempt 
upon Meaux: he said with a sigh, as be was 
moved into his litter, ** At least they might hare 
waited for my death !"t 

The principal object of the confederates fiuled ; 
but the plans of the Huguenots had led to events 
which were of serious consequence. They had re- 
solved on taking arms in every part of France at 
the end of the carnival ; the Rochellese had chosen 
La None for their general:^ ; and in the night of 
Shrove Tuesday he seized two towns by escalade. 
Other chiefs did the same in different provinces ; 
and among them Montgomery, who was in 
Guernsey, waiting for a favourable opportunity: 
he took Carentan, Saint Lo, Domfront, and 
Yalognes, and levied contributionB on the sur- 
rounding country.} The Prince of Condi, Thor§, 
and Turenne escaped into Germany; the rest 
were imprisoned. Navarre and Alen^on were 
confined in the castle of Yincennes ; the marshals 
Montmorency and Coss6 were sent to the Bastille, 
to the great joy of the Parisians, who hooted and 
hissed them as they were conveyed thither, || the 
persons of inferior rank were held in custody to 
await the result of a judicial inquiry, which was 
proceeded with directly the court appeared secure 
from danger.lf 

Catherine, alive to every suspicion, and fearing 
the worst consequences if her favourite son were 
prevented from enjoying his right of succession, 
was resolved on adopting some measure of severity 
to deter aU parties from repeating these machina- 
tions ; and at the same time she hoped to convert 
this attempt against her authority into an occasion 
for strengthening it. The Viscount de Bourdeille, 
a courtier who appears to have enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the king and his mother, wrote to the 
Duke of AleuQon to caution him how he conducted 
his affairs. " If," says he, " I had the honour of 
being with you for two hours, I would tell you 
things which you would find strange and maUci- 
ously invented : so that unless the king, the queen- 
mother, and you do not take better care than 
hitherto, I fear I shall see you cmmm petitt compag- 
nons quemoy.**** From this it would appear that 
BoiurdeiUe participated in the queen's fears of some 
deep plan of the Politiques respecting the govern- 
ment. When Catherine questioned the Duke of 
Alen9on, he confessed everything; and betrayed 

* Hist. XJuiv. vol. ii. p. 119. 

f Brantome, vol. ix. p. 4S7. 

i He hod retired to Rochelle fai JaxL 1674. actuated by 
doubts which he entertained on account of the treacherous 
character of the queen. Amirault, p. 108. 

I Brantome, vol. ix. p. 170. Danla. liv. 5. 
Davila, liv. 5, p. e6». Le Ondn, liv. 2. p. 118. 
Commission poor instruire les proces, &c. — Mem. de 
Newn, vol. i.jp. 78. 

** Andre, Viscount and Baron de Bourdeille, was the elder 
brother of Pierre de Bourdeille, Seigneur and Abbe de 
Brantome. Tills ai^ otlier letters are to be fbund in the 14th 
volume of his worlu. 



his friends, without stipulating for the least con- 
sideration in their favour.* The queen wished the 
chancellor to examine the King of Navarre ; but 
he refused to submit to such a proceeding, which 
would compromise his dignity as an independent 
prince. However, to satisfy the queen-mother 
that he was innocent of the clutrges she preferred, 
he made a declaration in her presence, in which he 
complained of many abuses; still he does not 
appear to have made any disclosure which might 
implicate any one.f Thor6 indeed was so seriovnly 
involved by Alenqon, that he would certainly have 
been put to death : Navarre met him in the palace, 
and told him to lose no time in making his 
escape.f It was necessary to discover something 
on which to found a charge of high treason, for 
the evasion of the princes was an act which did 
not justify severitr ; several were put to the torture 
and made to confess things against Montmorency 
and Coss^. In searching La Mole's dwelling 
they fbund an image in vrax, which was said to re- 
present the king, whom they attempted to destroy 
by magic. § Upon these grounds La Mole and 
Coconas were beheaded; a gentleman named 
Tourtray, was also put to death ; and the Floren- 
tine, Cosmo Ruggieri, was sent to the galleys.§ 
This man was famous, not only as an astrologer, 
but also as a maker of subtile poisons : the queen- 
mother and several noblemen gave him great pro- 
tection, and frt>m that circumstance arose so much 
suspicion of persons of rank being poisoned at this 
time. 

Charles in the mean time was drawing to the 
close of his mortal career : he exhibited a shocking 
spectacle of wretchedness, to serre as a warning 
to kings who may have an inclination for bigotry 
or cruelty. His bodily sufferings were rendered 
more violent by his dreadful remorse : his blood is 
said to have started through all his pores ; and the 
St. Bartholomew being ever present to his imagi- 
nation, he could not help expressing the regret 
which it caused him.lT As h\» end approached he 
sent for the King of Navarre, whom he called his 
brother : the queen-mother, afraid lest it was to 
confer upon him the regency of the kingdom, 
vrished to deter him from obeying the summons. 
As he proceeded to the king, who also was in the 
castle of Yinceimes, she gave orders that he should 
pass through vaults, between a double line of 
guards ready to dispatch him. Navarre, startled, 
retreated a few paces, and refused to go ; but the 
captain informed him there was no danger, and 
though he placed but Uttle dependence on the 
declaration, he had to pass before the carbines and 
halberts.** 

The dying king conversed with him for some 
time in a very friendly manner, and expressed 
sorrow at the severity with which he had been 
treated. " I know,*' said he, " that you were not 
concerned in the late afiair, though, if I had paid 
attention to what was said, you would not now 
be alive ; but I have always loved you, and to your 
care I confide my wife and my daughter : I recom- 

* Mem. du Due. de Bouillon, p. 48. 
t D'Aubigne. vol. iL p. \9\. Le Grain, liv. 8, p. 112. 
Matthieu. liv. 6 p. «74. Do Thou, liv. 57. 
Mem. du Due de Bouillon, p. 48. 
Mem. de Nevers, vol. i. p. 73. 

This execution took place at the end of April, 1574. 
Journal de Henry III. 
If Sully, liv. I. 
•• Cayet, liv. I. p. 252. 
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mend them to you." The king then cautioned 
him to distrust . The name was not 

heard distinctly in the chamber, but the queen- 
mother immediately said, ** Sir, you should not 
say that!" " Why not!" replied the king, " for it 
is true.'* It \b probable that the king of Poland 
was alluded to, for his yices were well known to 
Charles : some, however, think it was against the 
queen-mother herself Uiat the caution was di- 
rected.* 

Charles died a few days after, in the 25th year 
of his age, and the fourteenth of his reign.f The 
reason assigned for his death, by Ambrose Par6, 
his surgeon, was his passion for hunting, when he 
incessantly blew a horn. ** However," says Bran- 
tome, *' it could not be driven out of some persons' 
ideas, that he was poisoned when his brother set 
out for Poland ; and it was said, with the powder 
of some marine animal,} which makes the party 
languish a long time, and then by degrees he 
dwindles away and becomes extinct like a candle. 
Those who have been suspected of being the au- 
thors of it have not come to a better end."} Mar- 
shal Bassompierre relates in his memoirs, that 
having cautioned Louis XIII. not to blow a horn 
too much, as it lulled Charles IX., that king an- 
swered, « Tou mistake ; blowing the horn did not 
cause his death ; but he quarrelled with the queen 
Catherine, his mother, at MoDceaux, and left her 
and went to Meaux ; and if he had not yielded to 
the persuasions of Marshal de Rets, who conducted 
him back to Monceaux, to join the queen his 
mother, he would not have died so soon."! 

De Thou, in allusion to the king^s illness at Vi- 
try, says that few persons would believe the dis- 
crder was natural, and, in giving an account of 
his death, he mentions, " that, to remove doubts, 
the king's body was opened, but some livid spots 
which were discerned, and could not be accounted 
for, only served to confirm the public in their sus- 
picion."ir 

In his person Charles IX. was of good stature, 
but without a pleasing physiognomy : he took great 
pleasure in strong bodily exercise, and did not want 
courage. His character can best be learned from 
his history : he possessed a good share of intellect, 
and was inclined to poetry. Had he been free 
from his mother's influence, he might have made a 
much better king. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



Captara mod execution of Mooteomery— Fligbtof Henry III. 
fNm Poland — Death of the Princeu of Goode and of the 
Caidinal of Lonain. 

DuRiVG the latter months of Charles's life, the 
queen mother had tried to have the regency settled 
upon her, in a manner that should prevent every 
kind of dispute. So long as the king retained his 
stxength, he refused to give anything more than 
letters to the governors of the provinces, desiring 
them to obey her in everything during his illness ; 
and, in the event of his death, till the arrival of 

• Cayet, IW. 1. p. S58. 

t SOth BCfl(y, 1574. 

1 Lievre marin is the exprenion in the originaL 

I Bronlome. vol. is. p. 440. 

I Mem. de Baaompioire, toI. ii. p. 21. 

1 De Thou, liv. 57. 



the King of Poland ; but, as his dissolution ap. 
proached, he gave her the full powers she wished 
for, and a short time before he died he declared 
it in the presence of the princes and great officers 
of state.* 

The condition of public affidrs would have pre- 
sented to any other person a mostappaUlng aspect ; 
but discord was Catherine's element, and it is even 
probable that she made the civil war, with which 
France was threatened, a means of obtaining her 
wish. The Prince of Cond£, on arriving at Stras- 
bourg, had abjured the Catholic religion and re- 
newed his profession of Protestantism. This event 
raised the hopes of the Huguenots, and they took 
arms everywhere as if the attempt on St. Grermains 
had been successful. The death of Charles IX. 
became an additional motive with them, on account 
of their detestation of his successor ; and there is 
reason to suppose that if the attempt had not been 
made too soon, if the confederates had remained 
quiet till after the king's death, they might have 
succeeded in placing the crown on Alen<;on's head. 
The taking of arms was so general, that in the 
southern provinces every private gentleman as- 
sisted in seizing on some strong place.f 

Three armies had been levied to quell the insur- 
rection: one under the Duke of Montpensier to 
oppose La None in Poictou ; a second, under his 
son, the prince dauphin, was sent to Dauphiny ; 
and the tiiird under Marshal Matignon was em- 
ployed against Montgomery, who had made great 
progress in Normandy. As Marshal Damville al- 
ready commanded in Dauphiny and Languedoc, 
the queen wished to displace him, and persons 
were sent with orders to that effect, with private 
instructions to put him to death if possible.} 
The agents, however, could do nothing against 
DamviUe's address : he deceived the court by pre- 
tending to take no o^nce at his brother's con- 
finement, and offered to lay aside his government 
and charge of marshal, until the king should be 
pleased to restore them ; but all the while he was 
increasing the strength of his partisans in different 
towns, and prevented anything being effected in 
the quarter.^ 

The Duke of Montpensier could do but little 
with his army ; but Marshal Matignon was more 
successful. He marched direct to St. Lo, where 
Montgomery was. The town is near the sea, on 
the mouth of a river which afibrded the count a 
haven for his ships. Matignon succeeded in com- 
pletely investing the place, and a battery erected 
below the shipping entirely blockaded the town 
on that side. Montgomery-, being well acquainted 
with the neighbourhood, made his escape by ni^t ; 
crossed an arm of the sea in a fishing boat which 
lay on the shore ; and retired to Domfront, another 
town held by his forces. His son remained at St. 
Lo, the count promising to return in a few days, 
with some troops to help him. Directly Matignon 
was informed of Montgomery's escape, he followed 
him to Domfront, leaving sufficient force to mask 
St. Lo : the fortifications of Domfront being very 
feeble, the marshal soon obtained possession of the 
town ; but the castle was extremely strong.|| 

* Journal de Henri lit. Brantome, Vie de CharUa IX. 

i Davila, liv. 5, p. S67. 

t Brantome. vol. vii. p. 175. Darila, liv. 5, p. 670. Vil- 
leroy labours hard to clear himaelf ttaia thia imputation. — 
Memmres d'Etat, vol. L pp. 9. et uq. 

§ Davila, liv. 5. p. 971. 

g Ibid. p. 675. 
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The court was delighted at the prospect of cap- 
turing the count ; but jealousy of Matignon, made 
Fervaquest an officer of distinction, wish to disap- 
point him. He was attached to the serrice of the 
king of Navarre, who was naturally desirous that 
Montgomery should escape. Fervaquea, accom- 
panied by D'Aubign^, went to the besieging army» 
with the intention of conveying the count safely 
oat of the town, under pretence of examining the 
trenches. D*Aubign6 approached one of the sen- 
tinels, and contrived to send a message to the 
count, who met him at the same place the next 
night. D'Aubigne offered him the means of es- 
cape, which Montgomery refused, as he expected 
assistance from Germany very speedily; a few 
days after he was obliged to surrender at discre- 
tion.* 

The news of his capture reached Paris three 
days before the king's death, but he paid no at- 
tention to it. The queen was surprised, and said 
to him, *' How ! my son, do you not rejoice at the 
capture of him who killed your father V* He an- 
swered, that he took no further concern aboiUthat, 
or anything else. This listlessness was considered 
a sure sign of his approaching end.f 

Montgomery was the most obnoxious man of 
all the Huguenot party, but the death of Henry II. 
was purely accidental, and ought not to have been 
placed among the chaj^es against him. He was 
an indefatigable leader, and his assistance and co- 
operation had enabled Coligny to recover him- 
self after the defeat at Montcontour : he had be- 
sides been active and useful in missions to England, 
to obtain reinforcements. So particularly was he 
doomed to destruction at the St. Bartholomew, 
that his escape vna mentioned in the first despatch 
sent off to communicate the news to the King of 
Spain.^ 

No time was lost in condemning him to the 
penalties of high treason ; he was beheaded at the 
Gr^ve, his body quartered, and his family degraded 
from their nobility. Previous to his execution, he 
was cruelly tortured to make him confess the ex- 
istence of the late admiral's conspiracy, but the 
pain drew no such acknowledgment from him, 
and mangled and wounded as he was, he went to 
the scaffold with remarkable serenity.} We have 
an account, given by a contemporary-, of his steady 
attachment to his principles : ** He would not con- 
fess to the Archbishop of Narbonne, who went to 
him in the chapel to admonish him ; nor would he 
take or kiss the crucifix, which is usually pre- 
sented to those who are being led to execution ; 
nor in any way attend to the priest, who had been 
placed in the cart by his side. A cordelier think- 
ing to draw him out of error, began to speak to 
him, and said that he had been abused. Looking 
at him steadily, he answered, * How! abused t 
and if I have been it is by those of your order : for 
the first person who ever handed me a Bible in 
French, and made me read it, was a cordelier like 
you ; and therein I have learned the religion which 
I hold, which alone is the true religion, and in 
which, having since lived, I wish now by the grace 
ofGodtodie.'"!! 

Immediately after the death of Charles IX. Ca- 

• D'Aubigne, vol. ii. p. 126. 

t Brontome, vol. ix. p. 443. Maibieu. liv. 6, p. 376. 

t Brantomo, vol. viii. p. 188. 

§ D'Aubiguc, vol. ii. p. 131. 

i 25tb June. 1574. Journal de Henri III. 



therine sent a courier to Poland to communicate 
the intelligence to her son Henry; at the same 
time, to be more secure in her authority, she re- 
moved the King of Navarre and the Duke of 
Alencon from Vincennes to the Louvre, where she 
placed them in apartments, the windows of which 
were grated: she also put so many persons to 
watch them, that escape was impossible.* But in 
order to render their captivity less irksome, she 
allowed them the society of her damsels without 
any restraint.f In addition to these precautions, 
the queen had all the gates of the Louvre blocked 
upf with the exception of one, which was well 
guarded by Swiss ; and the streets adjoining were 
barricadoed, for die wtm fearful of some attempt 
connected with the recent affair of Shrove Tues- 
day.}; Catherine's precautious were not without 
reason ; for two proclamations were issued in the 
month of July which forebode a great trouble for her. 
One was from Damville, who, finding himself ex- 
posed to such danger from the queen's machina- 
tions, had decided on joining the confederates ; the 
other was from the Prince of Cond6, w^ho an- 
nounced that his German levies would be ready to 
march directly the Protestants could find the means 
of paying them. An assembly was held in conse- 
quence at Milhaud, where it was decided that the 
Prince of Conde should be proclaimed their chief, 
until they could be joined by the King of Navarre.^ 

The queen-mother, uncertain of the nature of 
her son's policy, anxiously awaited his arrival ; but 
as it was desirable to have a strong force on foot, 
in case he should wish to subdue his enemies by 
the sword, she sent Count Schombei^ to raise six 
thousand Swiss, and some troops of German 
cavalry : || while, in order to be nearer the frontier 
on Henri's arrived, she went to Lyons, taking •with 
her the two captive princes ; which, says Brantome, 
she did so cleverly, that no one would have thought 
they were prisoners who saw them riding in her 
carriage -with her.V 

The courier with the intelligence of Charles's 
death arrived at Cracow in the middle of June, 
and Henry immediately confirmed the regency to 
his mother. The French nobles who had followed 
him were pleased at the prospect of returning to 
their native land. The Poles were desirous of 
retaining him, and especially wished that he should 
preside at a Diet about to be held on the frontiers 
of Lithuania. Henry had discussed the affair, and 
he tliought it better to quit the kingdom imme- 
diately, than to vniste his time in formal consulta- 
tions with the Polish senate : his mother had in- 
formed him of the state of affiurs in France, and 
that his presence was necessary ; and in order to 
prevent his plans being suspected, he acquiesced in 
the demands of the Poles, at the moment he was 
taking measures for leaving them abruptly. Bel- 
lidvre, the French ambassador at his court, de- 
manded his audience of leave, on the ground of his 
functions having ceased at the death of the prince 
who had commissioned him ; he set out for France 
immediately, and ordered relays on the road for 
the king and his suite. On the night of the 1 8th 
of June, 1574, this prince quitted Ms palace like a 

* Brantome, vol. i. p. 171. 
t Meieray, Ahrege CAnm. 
i Journal de Henry III. 
) Davila, liv. 6. Ja Popeliniere, liv. S8. 
Abregi Chron. Arc^re, p. 559. 
Davila, liv. 6. p. 9. 
Vol. i. p. 71. (Vie de Catherine.^ 
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criminal fleeing from justice ; but all his care and 
arrangement barely preserved him from being 
arrested, and conducted back to the Diet, which 
he had so shamefully insulted. When his depar- 
ture was known in the morning, Count Tanchin, 
the grand chamberlain, pursued him with Ave 
hundred horsemen ; but before he could overtake 
him, Henry had reached Uie Imperial dominions.* 
The French who remained at Cracow were in 
danger of being sacrificed to the vengeance of the 
Poles ; the senate was in some measure appeased 
by the explanation giving by Danzay,whom Henry 
had appointed to be his ambassador in Denmark ; 
he showed the danger which pressed Henrj^'s 
return to France, Condi having an army of Ger- 
mans ready to join the Huguenots idready in 
revolt. This excuse would have justified Henry 
in the eyes of posterity, if his flight had not pre- 
sented such inconsistency. He feared faction in 
France; he knew that more than one ambitious 
leader was ready to dispute the crown with him, 
and felt conscious of having incurred the hatred of 
a large body in arms. But when he arrived at 
Vienna, Maximilian treated him with such distinc- 
tion, that he foi^ot the state of his affairs, and 
remained six days in the midst of pleasure and 
festivity.f ^ 

The emperor's two sons conducted him to the 
firontier, and wishing to avoid a renewal of the 
treatment he had experienced in passing through 
Germany, he took the route of Friuli and Venice ; 
he was received at the latter town in a most mag- 
nificent manner. He first alighted at Murano, a 
town famous for its manufactories of mirrors and 
CTTStals, where the display so enchanted his weak 
mmd, that he ennobled all the manufacturers : ** by 
which," says a modem vndter,^ "it is not to be 
undeniood that they became Patricians of Venice ; 
but that sort of nobility which swarms throughout 
Italy and Germany. A grand procession of galleys 
of every kind were sent to conduct him from 
Murano to Venice. Henry threw his arms round 
the neck of Antonio Canale, who superintended it ; 
lavished the most flattering compliments upon him 
for his exploits at the battle of Lepanto, and 
knighted him. At a sitting of the grand council 
the king assisted in the costume of a Venetian 
Senator." 

Henry made some stay at Venice ; but throtigh- 
out his journey he was willing to stop wherever 
there were filtes ; so much so, that instead of being 
actuated by love for France, his conduct seemed 
the result of dislike to Poland. He vras sump- 
tuously entertained by the Dukes of Ferrara, 
Mantua, and Savoy, and entered his own domi- 
nions in the beginning of September, having 
occupied nearly three months in his joumey.§ 

Catherine presented to him the King of Navarre 
and the Duke of Alenqon, saying, " I hand over to 
you these two prisoners : you have been informed 
of their conduct, and it is for you to decide on their 
fate." Henry received them with a formal em- 
brace, and listened to their excuses, when they 

* De ThoQ. Ibr, S8. Mathiea. liv. 7. 

f Brantome, vol. iv. p. 75. Mezeny, AMge Chron. 

t Darn. Hist, de Venue, Ivr. 28. 

I The Dake of Savoy availed himwlf of the opportunity 
to obtain a written promise that Pignerol and some other 
plaees in Piedmont ahonld be given up to him : this dis- 
ttaceftil cesiAon of territory caused » spirited remonstrance 
nom the Duke of Nevers and Marshal Bourdillon. — See Mem, 
d» Naen, vol. L pp. 1, and 68. 



made many protestations of their attachment to his 
person and government. He set them at liberty, 
recommended them to live united, and cautioned 
them against pernicious counsels which might be 
given them.* The princes received the sacrament 
with hun^ and swore fidelity and obedience.f 

Henrv hesitated for a considerable time in de- 
ciding upon the policy he should adopt. Not only 
France, but the principal governments of Europe 
were in suspense ; all being anxious to see whether 
the hero of Jamac and Montcontour would quiet his 
kingdom by arms, or appease it by measures of a 
conciliatory nature. At Vienna tihe emperor had 
urged him to abstain from rigorous proceedings, 
and the Venetian senate had suggested the same 
thing ; but his consciousness of being detested by 
the Protestants for his conduct at the St. Bartholo* 
mew made him resolve on a war for the purpose 
of exterminating them. He found three armies in 
the field, and had only to extend the scale of ope- 
rations. Two of these, however, being commanded 
by princes of the house of Bourbon, the queen- 
mother thought it might lead to a revival of the 
importance of that family, and Marshal Bellegarde 
was appointed to command in Dauphiny, in the 
place of the Prince Dauphin. Bellegarde imme- 
diately commence the siege of Livron ; but with- 
out any prospect of success, for he was obliged to 
detach a part of his forces to oppose Montbnm, 
who ravaged Dauphiny uncontrolled. 

Montbnm was a gentleman of Dauphiny, and 
one of the first who took arms at the time of the 
conspiracy of Amboise. He was nephew of Car- 
dinal Toumou, who persuaded him to return to 
the Romish Church, and obtained for him the 
king's pardon.t But he afterwards rejoined his 
old friends, and his successful encounters gave him 
such confidence that he actually seized the king's 
baggage in passing to Lyons. Being summoned 
in the king's name to release the prisoners he had i 
taken, he answered with astonishing effrontery :—. 
'<What! the king writes to me asking, as if I must 
acknowledge him as such. I wish him to know, 
that it woidd be very well in time of peace : but in 
war, when folks are armed and in the saddle, every 
one is equal." His good forttme at last deserted 
him ; a few months afterwards he attacked some 
troops of Gordes, the governor of the province, 
when he g^t so entangled in a position between a 
mountain and a river, that his followers were com- 
pletely routed, and himself wounded and taken 
prisoner : he vms speedily executed, by order of 
the parliament of Grenoble. § 

But embarrassed as the public affairs were at 
this period, Henry's disposition to gallantry pre- 
vented him from giving them his fixed and serious 
attention. Catherine encouraged this bias, which 
became so much security for the duration of her 
authority. Nothing could surpass the splendour 
of the court at Lyons ; and it was a great misfor- 
tune for Hexury to be so exposed, at a time when 
his affairs required such different pursuits. His 
mind, bent upon pleasure, here received the death- 
blow to all its energy ; and his accession to the 

• Mathiea. liv. 7. p. 402. 

+ Luijttrantpar le Dieu qu'ilt ttUoient reeewnr, ^c— Jour- 
nal de Henri In. 

t Fleury, Hi$t. du C. Toitnum, p. 316. 

I Feb. 1575. Brantome, vol. x. p. 178. Davila. liv. 6. 
In his life, written by Guy Allard, (p. 90.) it is mentioned, 
that the king sent Iiim a pardon, but the messenger arrived 
too late ; he had then been cxecated two hoars. 
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throne of France became the epoch of so complete 
a change in his duposition, that the Duke of 
Anjou could no longer be recognised in him. 
Flatteries and seductions of eyeir kind fanned into 
dreadful activity almost every bad quality» while 
his unbridled passions made him a idave to licen- 
tiousness, to the destruction of his character as a 
man, and the loss of his dignity as a monarch. 

Every attraction vrhich female ingenuity could 
devise was put in practice at this time by the nu- 
merous beauties of the court, who aimed at the 
honour of being the king's mistress ; but the 
charms of the Princess of Cond6 rendered their 
efforts unavailing; and though Henry's whole time 
was absorbed in gallantry and dalliance, he never 
formed any attachment. The princess had been 
the idol of his heart before he left France : while 
in Poland, he wrote to her virith his own blood, to 
assure her of his affection ; and when he returned, 
he renewed his correspondence with her. At last, 
finding her fixed on rejecting his suit, he proposed 
to marry her : a divorce, he represented, could be 
easily effected, on the ground of the prince's 
heresy, and the circumstance of her having had 
no cfalld by him. The letter which contained this 
proposal was intercepted by the queen-mother, 
who took alarm at the idea of such a marriage, by 
which her influence would be inevitably destroyed. 
Her most ready method to prevent any result, was 
to write to the Prince of Cond6, thinking that, 
Jealous of his honour, and his vnfe's affection, he 
would speedily send for her to join him. But 
Cond£ had full confidence in the validity of his 
marriage, and in the virtue of the princess, and 
took no measures for removing her from a court 
where it suited his interests to have her remain,* 

Catherine then persuaded her son how necessary 
it was he should marry, to preserve the kingdom 
from the horrors of a contested succession. She 
recommended several princesses, beautiful and ac- 
complished, it is true, but not likely to excite him 
to act as a king, and to govern for himself, which 
the Princess of Cond^ would be sure to do, Henry 
appeared to assent to his mother's wish ; and to 
deceive her more completely, he sent an, embassy 
to Sweden to demand the hand of that king's 
sister ; but Catherine was informed by her agents 
that he secretly took measures for effecting his 
object, and that he had arranged for speedily 
annulling the prince's marriage, that he might 
espouse the princess. This intelligence was closely 
followed by orders from the king, to prepare for 
his entry into Paris ; but while the preparations 
for that entry occupied the attention of the court, 
the Princess of Cond£ died suddenly.f Henry's 
grief was extremely violent : he did not refuse to 
join in the general suspicion, that the death of the 
Princess of Cond6 was the effect of his mother's 
contrivance ; at the same time, he entertained such 
a dread of her vindictive disposition, that he did 
not dare to reproach her with it. The condition 
of a country under such rulers cannot be too much 
deplored. 

The court wbb soon after diverted from this sub- 
ject by another demise; and Henry's grief vras 
assuaged by the direction of his thoughts into a 
different channel : at the end of December the 
Cardinal of Lorrain expired, afi«r a short illness. 

• Matthicu. Meflsny, and DeLiuaau, VtedeCrilUm. 
t Vic de Crillon. Meseray, Abr^^ Chrou . 



The very prominent part be had taken in the go- 
vernment of France, during so many years, caused 
his decease to absorb every other idea for some 
days. The queen-mother was relieved from the 
fears which his intriguing ambition had frequently 
caused her ; but his talents and resources had, at 
times, been of inestimable value. The cardinal 
had shown great ability as a statesmen ; but, un- 
fortunately for his reputation, his ideas were framed 
on the doctrines of Machiavelli. As an eccle- 
siastic, he ranked high for his learning and elo- 
quence, and he had a great reputation for piety ; 
but, says Brantome, he was thought to avail him- 
self of that for purposes of grandeur. The same 
writer states,* **That he had frequently heard the 
cardinal discuss the confession of Augsburg, and 
preach upon it, too, in order to win over the 
German princes, more than for any other reason." 
In his temper he was haughty, and in his disposi- 
tion vindictive : with respect to his conduct, if, as 
it has been said, he was a libertine, he had siiffi- 
cient prudence to avoid public scandal in his 
pursuits. He was liberal with his money, but his 
mind was too elevated for him to sink into common 
extravagance ; and his chief expenditure was the 
employment of agents at every court in Europe, 
for obtaining early information of what was going 
on.f This rendered him formidable to his oppo- 
nents, by his knowledge of their different ma- 
noeuvres ; while his thorough skill as a financier 
made him highly valuable to an administration. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



Hie Duke of Alen9on escapes from eaiut to jofaiVie mal- 
contente— Defeat of the Reitret atDormaatf — ^Escape of the 
King of Navarre. 

Marshal Bbllegarde was still before the walls 
of Livron, the feeble garrison of which town defied 
his continued efforts : the king thought that faii 
presence would have some effect upon the exertions 
of the besieging army, and went to the camp, ac- 
companied by the queen-mother and the whole 
court. His arrival was no sooner knovm to the 
garrison, than the walls were crowded vrith men, 
women, and children, who said the most insulting 
things of him and his mother. X ^ Cowards !" 
they exclaimed, addressing the king's followers; 
<* Assassins! what are you come fori Do you 
think to surprise us in our beds, and to murder us, 
as you did the admiral 1 Show yourselves, young 
minions I come, and prove to your cost, that you 
are unable to make head even against our wo- 
men." § Their insolence was the more mortifying 
to the king, as the courageous resistance of the 
garrison had wasted his army considerably ; and the 
remains were so dispirited, that he ordered the 
siege to be raised, giving out as a pretext that be 
wanted the troops for his coronation.) 

For that purpose he quitted Dauphiny in Jan- 
uary, 1575. He was on the road to Eheims, when 
Fervaques approached him in the dress of a coun- 
tryman, to give information of a plot against his 
life. He denounced the Duke of Alen^on as the 

• Vol. via. p. 140. t Ibid. p. 148. 

X Sully, liv. 1 . § De Thaa. liv. 60. 
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chief coiupirator, and Henry was willing to believe 
the account upon the statement of Fervaques 
alone; but Catherine recommended an inquiry 
into Uie affiur. Fervaquea introduced a person, 
named by the queen, to the assembled conspirators, 
as a confidant of Alen^on : reiving on the honour 
of Fervaques, they threw off ul reserve before the 
stranger, and convinced him that their intention 
was to kill the king, and place the Duke of Alencon 
on the throne. They were satisfied that nothing 
could be more easy, and complained of the duke, 
who had sent them no communications for a long 
time. The spy gave them some plausible reason, 
and returned to make his report.* It is unknown 
whether this conspiracy was altogether new, or 
merely a revival of that for which La Mole and 
others had suffered. The king immediately sent 
for his brother, and, in a menacing and angiy 
manner, reproached him with the crime, of which 
he said he had sufficient proofs, and for which he 
deserved death. Alenqon confessed that the plan 
had been proposed to him, but that he had never 
consented to be a party to it, and that he imagined 
it had been abandoned. The queen's influence and 
persuasion brought the king to hush up the matter ; 
but it left such an impression on his mind, that he 
Mras always ready to encourage suspicions against 
his brother. As none of the accomplices in this 
plot were punished, it was thought at the time that 
the whole affair was got up by the queen-mother, 
to answer some of her intricate purposes, by alarm- 
ing her son. Henry confided his safety to the 
King of Navarre, who acted as captain of his 
body-guards, and never quitted the door of his 
carriage.f 

After various delays, Henry arrived at Rheims, 
where he was crowned by the Cardinal of Guise. i 
There were present so few persons of distinction, 
that De Retz performed the duty of constable : § 
the day following he married Louisa de Yaude- 
mont, daughter of the Duke of Mercceur, a relation 
of the princes of Lorrain ; a match which had been 
Wrongly recommended by the late cardinal, and 
very much increased the importance of his family. 

The king returned to Paris towards the end of 
March, and in a short time received proposals of 
an accommodation with the confederates, who sent 
deputies for that purpose, when they heard of his 
arrival. Their demands, which were thought un- 
reasonable by the court, were supported by the 
influence of the ambassadors from England and the 
Swiss cantons. The king was umvilling to grant 
the terms they desired ; and even had his feelings 
been that way inclined, the remonstrances of the 
Catholic party were so violent, that he would not 
have ventured to slight them. The deputies 
quitted the court, leaving one of their number to 
keep open a chance of some arrangement. |] 

Never was a court more curiously divided than 
that of Henry III. at this time. The Duke of 
Guise sought the friendship of the King of Navarre, 
and they lived in great harmony ; but Guise dis- 
covered that he was deceived, and a mortal hatred 
arose between them.1T Guise considered that 
while Navarre lived he could never be safe ; while 
he was well aware that Guise would never allow 
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him the privileges to which he was entitled, as first 
prince of the blood. The queen-mother, who had 
formerly been so partial to the King of Navarre, 
now entertained an equal dislike to him, and went 
BO far as to ask her daughter Margaret if he had 
any defect, for in that case a divorce should be 
obtained.f The queen's hatred arose from an 
astrologer having predicted that he would be king 
of France. Her hopes had long dwelt upon 
another prediction, that her four sons should be 
kings, and she had made great endeavours to 
realise the idea. When Henry returned from 
Poland, she endeavoured to place his brother on 
that throne, but the diet had resolved on the elec- 
tion of another.f Alenqon's ambition had there- 
fore to fix upon a fresh object. 

Navarre possessed the king's confidence and 
esteem ; but Alencon was suspected on account of 
the numerous intrigues he had been concerned in : 
that prince was also despised by the whole court 
for his known bad qualities. His position in the 
state alone preserved his importance; and the 
valour of his friend and confidant, Bussy d' Amboise, 
protected him from many insults intended for him 
at the instigation of the king, who could no longer 
endure his presence, and was resolved to have him 
dispatched. 

Soon after the king was dangerously ill, and the 
disorder principally affected his ear. He called to 
mind the prevailing opinion upon the death of 
Francis II., and considered himself poisoned by 
his brother's contri^-ance ; he sent immediately for 
the King of Navarre, whom he informed of his 
suspicions, declaring that he should regret leaving 
his crown to such a detestable successor, and 
ordered him to dispatch the duke. The king's 
favourites longed for an opportunity of punlbhing 
a prince they so much detested, and prepared to 
assist the King of Navarre, who attempted to calm 
the king's mind by showing him the dreadful con- 
sequences of such an event. Henry became more 
enraged, and ordered it to be done directly, for 
fear it should not take place when he was dead. 
The King of Navarre at last persuaded him to 
ascertain that he was really poisoned before he took 
such violent measures, and observed, that it was to 
his interest, his honour, and his fame, to protect 
the life of the duke, as he would be open to much 
suspicion if any such thing occurred, on account of 
of his then becoming first prince of the blood and 
heir to the cro^vn.J 

Henry's recovery convinced him how wrong- 
fully he had suspected his brother ; and it was to 
have been expected that his angry feelings towards 
him would have given place to fraternal affection 
as the proper recompense for his ill-treatment. 
The king's hatred, however, appeared to increase ; 
as he took every opportunity of showing his con- 
tempt, by encouraging his minions to insult the 
duke. It was at his su^estion that a plan was 
laid for murdering Bussy d' Amboise, the duke's 
favourite. As he was leavuig the Louvre one 
evening, that person was attacked by a number of 
armed men, who fired at him several times : by a 
wonderful chance he escaped. It was generally 
believed that persons were sent to inform the 
Duke of Alenqon that Bussy was being murdered, 

* Mem. de la Reine Marguerite, p. 183. 
t Da\ila, liv. vi.. The diet choM Stephen Battori, a 
native of Hunmry. 
% Mathieu, Pereftxe, P. Daniel, and Mem. de Neven. 
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and that if he had gone to help him he was to have 
been killed also : this affair made a great noise at 
the court.* 

Another circumstance occurred about the same 
time, which shows that Henry would consent to 
any atrocity, in order to be freed from those whom 
he disliked. Marshal Montmorency, who had re- 
mained in confinement ever since Uie attempt on 
St. Germains, had been preserved from destruc- 
tion by the influence of his wife, of whom the king 
was tenderly fond,t added to a dread of his 
brother's resentment, if any harm should befall 
him. As there appeared no chance of bringing 
him to trial, notwithstanding the complete proofs 
they had of his complicity in the late affair, those 
who had contributed to the severity of his confine- 
ment felt apprehensive that, whenever he obtained 
his liberty, he would surely take some sort of re- 
venge : their object in consequence was to destroy 
him. A report was circulated that Marshal Dam- 
ville was dead : all fear ceasing from that quarter, 
the king was easily persuaded to give orders for 
strangling Montmorency and Coss^ in prison.:^ 
Their lives were spared by the postponements con- 
trived by Gilles de Souvr^, who was intrusted 
with the dreadful commission. The king had 
promised to make him governor of Yincennes, as 
a recompense ; but either from attachment to 
Montmorency, or from pure motives of humanity, 
he caused repeated delays, and allowed time for 
tlie arrival of a courier with the news of Damville's 
recovery : the plan was then abandoned altogether. 
Some poison had recently been given to Marshal 
DamvUle, but good remedies applied with prompti- 
tude preser^'ed his life : the king, however, received 
information that it had killed him, a fair ground 
for supposing his knowledge of its being admi- 
nistered.} 

The friends of the captive marshals took the 
only revenge in their power : which was to stir up 
the discontented feelings of the Duke of Alenqou, 
and thus increase the importance of the party. 
That prince was very indignant at being refused 
the post of lieutenant-general ; and besides, con- 
sidered the recent attack upon Bussy as a personal 
injury : he resolved to quit the court. His fondness 
for Madame de Sauvc prevented him from keeping 
secret his intentions, and the king being informed of 
them, he found it difficult to execute his purpose. 
He succeeded by going one evening to the fauboui^ 
St. Marcel, to visit a lady who was known to re- 
ceive great attention from him; and while his 
gentleman waited for him in the street, he slipped out 
by a private door, and immediately proceeded to 
the rendezvous of his confidential friends. Horses 
were ready, and without any loss of time they set 
out for Dreux, where he arrived before morning. || 
The next day he published a manifest, explaining 
his reasons for quitting Paris. He enlarged on 
the improper manner in which he and many noble- 
men had been held in unmerited couibiement ; he 
complained of the advisers about the king, who 

* Mem. de la Relne Marguerite, p. Sll. Pereflxc, llv. 1. 

t Madame de Montmorcncv wan a natural daughter of 
Henry II. She wasiubscqueuUy known as Diana, Duchess 
d'Augouleme. She went to Lyons in moumineon the king's 
arrival to intercede for her husbapd. De Thou, liv. 59. 
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would effect the complete ruin of the kingdom; 
and demanded the calling of the states-general for 
putting an end to different abuses, and the assem- 
bUxig of a general council for religious affiurs. 
This proclamation was chiefly distributed in those 
parts where the Huguenots were ntmierous, from 
which it would appear that the prince placed his 
hopes of support on that party.* 

Alenf^on*s escape was known at court a few 
hours afterwards, and the Duke of Nevers vras 
sent in pursuit of him ; but he was too far a-head 
to be overtaken. Henry's anger was kindled 
against his brother; he paced his room up and 
down, and gave vent to his passion in the most 
violent threats ; he ordered every one to take horse 
immediately and bring back the duke dead or 
alive. Several of the courtiers pretended to obey 
the order, but others observed " That they would 
devote their lives for the king in any way ; but to 
go against Monsieur, his brother, they were sure 
would bring his displeasure upon them at a future 
time."t A council was held the next day to con- 
sider what measures ought to be adopted. The 
queen-mother was of opinion that the aJfair should 
be accommodated on any terms whatever : as no 
price was too great for detaching the prince from 
the malcontents. The king took the same view 
of the subject, and the two marshals were relesMd 
from prison, on the sole condition of contributing 
their aid in bringing about a reconciliation.^ 
Circular letters were also addressed to all the 
princes of various houses of France, calling for 
their co-operation. § 

The Duke of Alenqon was soon surrounded vrith 
a number of persons of rank : Turenne and La 
None were among the first who joined him. The 
Prince of Cond^ was advancing to meet him with 
his foreign levies : he knowing Alen^on's ambitious 
disposition, and considering the importance of bis 
name, as brother of the king, would not dispute 
the precedence ; and being sure that he poss^sed 
the confidence of the Huguenots and foreigners, he 
proclaimed Alen^on commander-in-chief, satisfied 
with the real exercise of the authority, while he 
resigned the name of it. He made, however, one 
stipulation: that no peace should be concluded 
without his consent, and which did not secure for 
him the government of Metz, Toul, and Yerdun.g 

Thor6, a younger brother of the Marshals Mont- 
morency and Damville, had contributed a large 
sum towards the equipment of the foreign troops ; 
and was appointed to command a division, which 
was to precede the main body under Cond£, con- 
sisting of more than twenty-five thousand men. 
Thor6 considered the confederates were in need of 
help, and proposed traversing Champagne to join 
them, some time before the Prince of Cond£ could 
come up.^ 

* Davila, liv. 6. D'Aubigne, voL ii. p. 177. Mem. de 
Nevers, vol. 1. p. 97. 

-f Mem. de Nevers, vol. i. p. 83. 
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The queen-mother had heard of the approach of 
this army, and, inmiediately she knew of Alen<;ou'8 
fliglit, wrote to Thor6, saying, ** That if he advanced, 
ahe would send him the heads of his brother and 
Marshal Coss^.'* He sent back word in reply, 
** That if she did as she threatened, there was not a 
spot in France where he would not leave traces of 
his Tengeance.*'* He continued his march, and 
the queen, instead of displaying her angry feelings, 
set out to exert her persuasiye talents in an inter- 
Tiew with her son. 

Meanwhile Thor6, passing through Cham- 
pagne, endeayoured to ayoidan action with Guise, 
who was pursuing him : he was overtaken at Dor- 
mans, and compelled to oppose his men, fatigued 
with long and continued marchings, to the fi^sh 
troops of the Dukes of Guise and Mayenne. The 
action was severe, and the loss on botli sides was 
great. Thorn's troops were completely routed, and 
the cavalry were destroyed ; the infantry, however, 
succeeded in effecting a very good retreat.f It 
was in this action that Guise received the wound 
in his face, which obtained for him the surname of 
the Balafre, 

Alen^on had proceeded to Berry ; fevers would 
have prevented his passing the Loire, but Cathe- 
rine sent him an order signed by herself which 
stopped his pursuit. She feared lest any bodily 
hann should befall her son. She followed him from 
town to town, accompanied by the two marshals, 
through whose assistance she hoped to succeed in 
her projected negotiation. She did not fail to take 
with her a numerous train of damsels, upon whose 
co-operating influence she placed great expectations. 
At last, in the month of November, she overtook 
the duke at Champigny in Foictou, when a truce 
for six months was agreed to. Catherine returned 
to Paris quite satisfied with her success, as, before 
the expiration of the term, she might calctdate upon 
the dispersion of the German troops ; and from 
what she knew of her son's disposition, she antici- 
pated his consent to much more favourable terms.} 

For a long time no person of consequence of the 
Huguenot party had been allowed to approach the 
King of Navarre : he was watched and guarded by 
bigoted Catholics, the greater part of whom had dis- 
tinguished themselves at the massacre. He was 
besides surrounded, with spies of both sexes, and of 
every rank, whose exclusive object was to prevent 
his escaping to join the Duke of Alenqon. But that 
was not his intention : he had too indifferent an 
opinion of that prince to make common cause with 
him ; and it had been Catherine's policy to keep 
alive a misunderstanding between them. She had 
soothed Navarre with the hopes of being lieutenant- 
general; and as his competitor had left the court in 
so offensive a manner, he made sure of the appoint- 
ment. But the ladies De Sauve and Camavalet, 
who were rather attached to him, put an end to his 
delusion, by showing him that if Alencon would 
return, the post would be made at once the price of 
a reconciliation. 

Three faithful attendants however were with the 
King of Navarre — D'Aubign^, Armagnac, and Jon* 
queres, who endeavoured to rouse their master to 
activity. Wearied with their repeated efforts, 
which were rendered ineffectual by the seductive 
pleasures with which Catherine had surrounded 

• Mathieu, liv. 7. p. 423. 
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him, they were on the point of quitting his service* 
in order to join the Huguenots; but one night 
they overheard him lament the absence of faithful 
friends, as he repeated a verse in the Psalms. 
D'Aubign^ took the opportunity of addressing his 
master in a firm and serious, butrespectfnl manner : 
" You sigh, Sire, on account of the distance of 
your fiiithfui friends, while they are lamenting your 
absence, and are endeavouring to procure your 
liberty. But you have only tears in your eyes, 
while they have arms in their hands; they fight 
the very enemies that you arc serving." He roused 
his feelings by showing that his proper place was 
filled by Alencon ; and concluded with the assu- 
rance, that so far from there being any probability 
of his having the post of lieutenant-general, the 
promise had become a public jest at court. The 
effect of this address was strengthened by the 
Queen of Navarre, who reported some violent ex- 
pressions which the king her brother had made 
use of respecting him ; and her physician declared 
that he had been ordered to poison him.* 

It was at last decided, after repeated consulta- 
tions, that the King of Navarre should leave the 
court in February, 1676 ; and that Mans, Chartres, 
and Cherbourg should be seized by persons in his 
confidence. The different parties took a solemn 
oath that nothing should make tliem relinquish the 
enterprise, and vowed eternal enmity to him who 
should betray them. To facilitate their purpose, 
the King of Navarre was to appear confident of 
soon obtaining the lieutenanc}' of the kingdom, and 
to have his liberty of hunting extended to a greater 
distance. To effect this he went into Guise's 
chamber before he was up, and got into the bed 
to him, for more confidential conversation. He 
talked of his approaching preferment, aM so com- 
pletely deceived the duke, that he went immediately 
after he was dressed to divert the king with Na- 
varre's credulity. This morning visit proved ex- 
tremely useful, for the court had resolved to deprive 
him of the liberty of hunting at a distance ; but 
thinking him so willing a captive in consequence of 
his expectations, they made no infringement on his 
liberty.f 

The King of Navarre went to hunt near Senlis, 
without any idea of putting the plan into execution 
so soon ; but a circumstance had occurred which 
rendered decision necessary. Fervaques had on a 
former occasion preserved the king's person, by in- 
forming him of a plot on the road to Rheims : the 
merit of this action was destroyed by his afterwards 
confessing that he thought such a service would 
have secured his being made a marshal of France. 
A similar fbeling induced him on this occasion to 
betray the King of Navarre and his friends. D' Au- 
bigne observed the king and Fervaques whispering 
together, and suspecting the nature of their conver- 
sation, he retired without being seen. He staid near 
the gate of the palace, and when he perceived Fer- 
vaques coming out, he suddenly bud hold of him, 
saying, "Wretch! what have you been doing 1" 
The traitor, taken unawares, confessed that his ob- 
ligations to the king had made him betray Navarre ; 
and added, " Go and save your master." 

D* Aubign^ went immediately to Navarre's stables 
and succeeded in getting out of the town with the 
horses and equerries, just before the gates were 

* D'Anbigne. vol. ii. pp. 188, e< ieq, 
t Ibid. p. 187. 
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ihut by the king's orders. They were met near 
Senlis by the King of Navarre» on his return from 
the chase, who inquired the reason of his horses 
being there. D'Aubign6 informed him of the 
treachery of Ferraques, and recommended him to 
retire to Sedan or Alen^on. The King of NaTarre 
was quite decided ; but he had two spies about 
him, and to be freed from them required address. 
He called one, and sent him to court with a mes- 
sage, stating that a report having circulated to his 
prejudice, that he was about to join the malcon- 
tents, he wished to know whether it was his ma- 
jesty's pleasure for him to continue hunting, or to 
appear to clear himself. He dismissed the other on 
a pretence of having forgotten that the king was to 
go into the country, and sent him to meet his ma- 
jesty in another direction. The King of Navarre 
then set out with a few gentlemen on whom he 
thought lie could rely, passed the Seine at Poissy, 
and reached Alcn^on the following day.* Among 
his companions was La Yalette, afterwmrds Duke of 
Espemon, who quitted him soon after, entirely on 
account of liis religion.f 

Soon after his arrival at Aien^on he was joined 
by about two himdred and fifty gentlemen ; and 
among others by Fervaques, who found it safer to 
trust to the prince he had betrayed and iigured, 
than to him whom he intended to have served ; es- 
pecially as Henry III. was extremely angry with 
him, and appears to have appreciated his real mo- 
tives : he swore that he would have him hanged, 
and that if any one informed the traitor, his life 
should answer for it. Crillon, a gentleman re- 
nowned for his bravery, ventured to caution his 
friend, who immediately set off for Alen^n to join 
the King tf Navarre. The flight of Fervaques was 
known in the morning, and Henry in a rage turned 
over in his thoughts the names of those who heard 
him resolve on punishing him. Crillon entered at 
the moment, and the king with fury in his counte- 
nance thus addressed him : ** Fervaques has escaped 
from my vengeance, and leaves me only the hope 
of exercising it signally on him who has placed him 
beyond my reach : do you know who it is V " Yes, 
sire!" said Crillon. «Well, then," answered the 
king with vehemence, ** name him," Crillon ac- 
knowledged that he vras the guilty person, and 
Henry was so struck with his candour andfinnness, 
that he pardoned him, observing that as there was 
only one Crillon in the world, Ms clemency towards 
him could not be brought into precedent.^ 

When Fervaques came to the King of Navarre, 
D' Aubig<i6 accused him of treachery ; he pleaded 
as his defence, that Madame Camavalet had previ- 
ously informed Henry of the whole affair, and that 
she had entreated him to confirm her account; 
which he did thinking that as it was known, his de- 
claration was of no consequence. Navarre accepted 
his excuse: either from attachment to him, or 
through a consciousness of his own weakness, when- 
ever his principles and his passions were in con- 
tact. 

From Alen9on the King of Navarre went to 
Tours, where he renounced popery, and protested 
against his abjuration in 1572, as compulsory.} 
This step increased the boldness of the Huguenots, 

* D'Aubigne, vol. U. p. 188. Sully, liv. 1. Mathiea, 
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and their troops in different parts amounted .to fifty 
thousand men. But so formidable a force aeoom- 
pUshed nothing, for the queen made use of her 
proposals and intrigues ; and the Duke of Alen^on 
finding his consideration eclipsed, became less 
sealous in the cause. A meeting of the confede- 
rate chieft was held at MouUns, early in March, 
where they drew up the terms which they required, 
but which were such as Ihe government was not 
likely to accede to. The Huguenots claimed a 
portion of the tithes for the support of their minis- 
ters; Alen^on demanded an extension of his ap- 
panage to a degree which would have made him 
an independent prince ; Cond6 desired the govern- 
ment of Picardy, with the absolute possession of 
Boulogne ; and Navarre claimed the government 
of Guyenne, the free sovereignty of his paternal 
dominions, the payment of the pensions formerly 
allowed to his femily, and the dowry of his wife. 
These demands, if granted, would have been the 
ruin of the monarchy, and they were therefore 
rejected.* 

The King of Navarre made a sudden Journey 
into Guyenne and Beam; and as the people of 
those provinces were uncertain whether he was 
acting for or against the king, he was able to get 
possession of several important places ; besides 
which, he was immediately joined by the ancient 
adherents of his family. This alarmed the court, 
and Catherine went again to the camp to see what 
she could do with her son. Alen^on was eaaUy 
persuaded to renounce his connexion with the 
Huguenots, and finding that his influence was 
reduced to nothing, by Sie importance of Navarre 
and Cond6, (one of whom had the full confidence 
of the Huguenots, and the other of the Germans,) 
he was reaidy to consent to a peace on easy terms. 
A treaty was concluded, the terms of which were 
more fiivourable to the Protestants than those of 
any one preceding, although the demands made by 
the meeting atMoulins were considerably modified. 
The Protestants were allowed the free exercrise of 
their religion, with a number of towns ; and the 
attaindera of Collgny, Briquemaut, Montgomery, 
La Mole, and others were reversed ; while for the 
security of the Huguenots in the administration of 
justice, mixed commissions were established, com- 
posed of persons of both religions. The edict 
contained sixty-three articles, one of which (the 
thirty-second) is remarkable, as it declares that 
**the disorders and excesses committed on the 
24th of August and following days, at Paris and 
in other towns and places of our kingdom, have 
occurred to our very great regret and di5pleasure."t 



CHAPTER XXXIII, 



Rise of the League— Estates of Bloia— War of 1578 

The treaty which concluded the fifth civil war 
was attended with but little benefit, and produced 
an armistice, rather than a peace. The Protest- 
ants had obtained such favourable terms, that they 
could object to none of its conditions ; but every 
one entertained doubts of their being carried into 
execution. They knew, from experience, that 
Catheriae was never so lavish of her concessions 

• DavQa, liv. 6.' 
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as when she was planning some great deception ; 
and it is astonishing, that with so much know- 
ledge of her perfidy, they could ever listen to any 
proposals, while she was at the head of the goyem- 
ment. 

The King of Nararre retired to Rochelle, where 
be was received with great distinction ; the inha- 
bitants however would not allow him to be accom- 
panied by all his officers and gentlemen. They 
objected in particular to La Yalette, and every one 
who had been concerned in the St. Bartholomew :* 
they further stipulated that, notwithstanding his 
position as their ostensible head, he should not 
ansume the government of the city, neither were 
the keys to be presented to him, as that homage 
was limited to the king and his heir apparent. 
Navarre had the good sense to despise matters of 
mere parade, and wrote a letter which completely 
satisfied the citizens, f 

It soon became evident that the edict of pacifi- 
cation would not be executed ; and it seemed 
generally understood, that the promises had been 
made exclusively for detaching the king's brother 
from the confederates. The articles in his favoiu* 
were fulfilled, but no others.} He assumed the 
title of Duke of Anjou, and entered on the enjoy- 
ment of an increased appanage ; but the queen 
veiy soon convinced Navarre that he need not 
look for the full execution of the treaty : she even 
denied having promised anything to the Hugue- 
nots, who perceived that they must before long 
resume their arms.} 

The Catholic party expressed great indignation 
at the favourable conditions granted to the Hugue- 
nots ; and the principal object of the court being 
efiected, the king took measures for stopping such 
complaints, by encouraging the attempts made to 
prevent the meetings of the Protestants, and by 
dehnring, on a number of frivolous pretences, the 
eittoUslunent of the Chambres mi-parties^ or mixed 
eomtnitsions; and when at last a nomination took 
place, the parliament of Paris being aware of the 
king's feelings, refused to admit the new coun- 
sellor.ll 

The Huguenots had been so often deceived, that 
they could not readily believe the king sincere in 
signing the edict, especially as the parliament of 
Paris was considered averse to the measure. Ca- 
therine perceived the necessity of removing such 
raspicions, and wrote to La None, assuring him 
that the report was false; invited him to court; 
and not only guaranteed his 07m safety, but pro- 
mised that the king would be delighted to see him. 
Ia None indeed possessed the confidence of all 
parties, and was at this time consulted by the 
court, the magistrates of Bourges, and the citisens 
of Montauban and Rochelle : while on one side he 
was the adviser of Navarre and Cond6, he was on 
the other entreated by Villeroy to obtain a favour 
of the Duke of Anjou. To win over such a man. 
was worth some flattery on the part of Catherine 
de Medicis : but La Noue disregarded her pro- 
nuaes of protection, and his biographer observes, 
that It was certain the court had no intention of 
obaerring the edict of pacification, nor of fulfilling 
ita stipulations ; and that was soon evident. The 



• Sully, liv. 1. Fereflxe, liv. 1. 
t Arcire, vol. ii. p 19. 
t DaTfla, liv. 6. ( Sully. Ht. 1. 

I Davila, liv. 6. 



king, wary and dissembling as he vras, made use of 
an expression which discovered the wish of his 
heart. The Prottetants of Bouen had resumed 
the exercise of their worship ; and the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, accompanied by several counsellors, went 
to their place of meeting to prevent the service. 
He entered without difficulty; and mounted the 
pulpit, either to command or entreat them to de- 
sist: but the Protestants immediately withdrew, 
and left him alone. The king was soon after 
informed, that the cardinal had dispersed the 
Huguenots of Rouen vnth his cross and banner : 
on which he observed, *< Would to God they could 
be as easily driven from the other towns, were it 
even necessary to add the holy water basin!"* 

The Prince of Cond6was the first who expressed 
his dissatisfaction : his government of Picanly was 
withheld, and he found that he should derive none 
of the advantages which he had expected from the 
treaty. He wrote in consequence to Prince Casi- 
mir, requesting him to remain near the borders of 
Lorrain, with the Rcitres under his command, 
until the peace was firmly established. f This step 
on his part was soon justified by the behaviour of 
the Catholics, who were not only disgusted with 
the treaty itself, but were indignant at the steadi- 
ness which the Protestants displayed in their reso- 
lution to maintain it. They called upon the king 
to revoke the edict, and altogether exterminate the 
heretics ; the association formed for expressing this 
general feeling produced the Leagtie. 

During the sittings of the council of Trent, the 
Cardinal of Lorrain had projected a similar thing, 
and many suppose that this was no more than the 
development of his plan. He had proposed that 
his brother should be the chief; and the measure 
met vrith the unanimous approbation of the coun- 
cil. But the news of Guise's death arrived about 
the same time, and the cardinal's penetration satis- 
fied him how dangerous it would be for his family 
to see that important post filled by any but a prince 
of that house ; the design was therefore abandoned 
for a time.} 

The idea was renewed in 1567, when an attempt 
was made to establish a society for the defence of 
religion and the state, under the name of the 
Brot^ierhood of the Holy Spirit I The king ordered 
Tavannes to enrol all good Catholics, and report 
their numbers to him ; but the war which soon 
after broke out appears to have put an end to it, 
for the association is not subsequently mentioned 
in the accounts (public or private) of the affkirs of 
France. 

The endeavours of the government to suppress 
the public exercise of the reformed religion 
rendered such associations unnecessary, till the 
peace of 1573 gave proof that the Huguenots' 
strength increased with their persecutions; and 
that tiie St. Bartholomew had only served to widen 
the breach, and kindle a greater spirit of resistance 
among them. Added to which, the par^ of the 
Mdlcmitenta or PoUtiques had obtained tor them 
the support of many Catholics, and there was a 
great prospect of those persons ultimately adopting 
the religious, as well as the political views of the 
Huguenots. The Cardinal of Lorrain again ex« 
erted himself to establish a league, as the only 

* Amiranlt, Vie de la Nome, p. 191. 
t Hist, des Dernien Troubles, vol. i. p. 6.' 
X Moimbourg, Hid. de la JAgwe, vol. 1. p. 20. Paris, 1683. 
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barrier against the alarming innovation: he died 
soon after^ and another poBtponement took place. 

When the peace was concluded in 1576, two 
circumstances were particularly favourable for its 
formation : the Duke of Guise was able to take his 
father's place, and the kingly authority had been 
so much disparaged by Henry's behaviour, that in 
the organization of such an union there was no 
fear of control from the court: full scope was 
therefore afforded for the ambition of the Lorrain 
princes, who aiming at the outset at no more 
than the chief share in the administration of 
allairs, were ultimately tempted to aspire to the 
throne itself. 

Ever since his return from Folandi the king had 
indulged in the most ridiculous practices of Bomish 
devotion. The journal of his reign mentions a 
number of his achievements of this description. In 
October, 1575, he ordered a general and solemn 
procession, in which he had the relics of the holy 
chapel carried ; he followed the whole of the way, 
telling his beads with great devotion. The trtie 
cross had been stolen from the chapel of the palace, 
which caused a gpreat sensation among the Catho- 
lics.* Henry contrived to supply the loss, and 
ordered a public notice in all the churches, that he 
had caused a new crucifix to be made, in which 
was inserted a large piece of the real cross, and that 
the people were to go to adore it during the holy 
week of 1 576. t 

In the month of August, the king went on foot 
through the streets of Paris, to gain the benefits of 
the jubilee, published by Gregory XIII. ; he was 
accompanied only by two or three persons, and 
held a large rosary in hh hands, muttering Pater- 
tiosters as he waU^ed along. The queen-mother 
had recommended him to do so, with a view of 
showing his attachment to the Catholic religion : 
but it failed of its effect; and the people losing all 
respect for his person, made upon him the most 
insulting lampoons : they parodied his titles, and 
turned into derision his encouragements of the 
religious orders.^ 

The king's ill-judged behaviour convinced all 
thinking Catholics that his protection was of no 
use to their religion; against such a leader the 
Huguenots would be sure to succeed : they were 
induced, in consequence, to adopt the views of the 
league from principle. Some mingled other con- 
siderations with their religion, and thought the 
national welfare would be better secured if in- 
trusted to the Duke of Guise, than to their im- 
becile and enervated monarch, who kno%ving that a 
treaty had put an end to the war, gave himself no 
furtlier trouble about public affairs. He was sur- 
rounded by a number of yoimg nobles of no repu- 
tation, whom he loaded with favoiu^, and kept 
constantly in his company. The principal among 
them were Quelus, Maugiron, St. Megrin, Joyeuse, 
and La Valette : they had been chiefly introduced 
by Yillequier, a man of detestable chaiacter. 
Their efieminate practices procured them the 
epithet of the king's minions ; and their scanda- 
lous intimacy with the monarch gave rise to impu- 
tations, which certainly were justified by Henry's 

* Great ezerliona were made by the authorities to discover 
thu relic, but in vain. It was geuerally thought the kiug 
had uledifcd it to the Venetians for a large sum. Dulaure, 
Tol. 1. p. 167— Edit. 1787. 

t Journal de Henri IIL 

i Ibid. 



general conduct.* " His manners," says yoltaire,t 
*' were those of a coquette : he wore gloves made 
of a peculiar kind of skin, in which he slept, to 
preserve the beauty of his hands, which in fact be 
had finer than any Udy of his court : J he put on 
his face a cosmetic paste, and wore a sort of mask 
over it." His conduct had completely obliterated 
the memory of his previous renown, and with the 
proper qualifications of a king and good opportu- 
nities for displaying them, he became the burden 
of the state which his arms had formeriy siietained, 
while he scandalised the religion for whidi he had 
so much exerted himself. 

Guise had at one time possessed a great share of 
Henry's friendship. The minions had succeeded 
in excluding him from the king's confidence, and 
then insulted him openly ; a desire to resent such 
treatment made him the more ready to avail him- 
self of so favourable a combination of circum- 
stances. The nation was weary of being a prey 
to the minions ; the princes of the blood were all 
suspected through their connexion with the Hugue- 
nots ; the king was universally despised, and him- 
self as generally beloved: he had moreorer the 
powerful influence of Spain and Rome to support 
him, and a host of staunch and persevering ad- 
herents in the persons of the Catholic clergy. 

A form was drawn up, and circulated secretly 
by his emissaries : it was presented to Catholics o( 
known zeal, who signed it, and took a correspond- 
ing oath. The form declared the different objects 
of the association, which were the restoration of 
the Roman Catholic church, the preservation of 
the king's authority conformable to the conditions 
which might be set forth at a meeting of the states- 
general, and the restoration of ancient liberties. 
The parties mutually bound themselves to devote 
their lives to enforce the above declarations ; to 
take vengeance on any who should molest one of 
their number, as well as on him who, having once 
Joined them, should desire to separate from the 
association ; ready obedience was also promised to 
the chief who might be chosen. § 

At first there were but few persons of respecta- 
bility who would sign the league ; they wanted to 
know who was to be chief before they engaged 
themselves. The activity of the magistracy also 
presented great obstacles, which might have proved 
fatal to the association if Guise had not been 
assisted by Jacques de Humicres, governor of 
Peronne, who was not only attached to the house 
of Lorrain, but was also personally interested in 
the revocation of the treaty of peace, for that 
stated, among other articles, that Peronne was 
to be surrendered to the Prince of Cond£. His 
interest being so deeply concerned he published a I 
manifest, justifying the nobles and gentlemen of ' 
Peronne in refusing to receive tlie prince* and de- 
claring it was known for a certainty that he had 
resolved on abolishing the Catholic religion, and 
setting up Calvinism throughout Picardy.U This 

* He was verv fond of maaqnerados, where he was asually 
dressed in female apparel. — Journal de Henri III. p. 17. 

t In a note to thu Heuriade. 

X Brantome. after praising the eleninco of Catherine's 
hand, adds, " The king her son. HenrylH., inherited agmt 
deal of that beauty."— Vol. I. p. 49. 

{ Tliis dcclrtratioa is so well known, and is given In' to 
many writers, that I have considered its insertion at length 
unnecessary. 

B Maimbourg, Iligt, de la Ligue, \xA. i. p. 38. Vie d« 
Mornay, p. 3&. 
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'WHS hoveTer decidedly at yariance mth the con- 
duct of the Protestants; for at Rochelle, where 
thej were independent of control, they permitted 
the free exercise of the Bomiah religion. A church 
was fitted up for that purpose, and the service 
celebrated with the usual pomp, in September, 
1576.» 

The king receired early information of great im- 
portance, which if properly attended to by him 
might have saved France many years of civil war. 
A lawyer, named David, had either taken upon 
himself, or was employed by Guise to go to Rome 
and lay before the pope and cardinals the plan of 
the league.f He died on hb Journey, in what 
manner is unknown ; but on examining his port- 
manteau there was found a parcel of papers, which 
described the object of this association. The 
principal document commenced by declaring that 
the papal benediction, especially that of Stephen 
II., wMch was given to the race of Charlemagne, 
did not extend to the family of Hugh Capet, 
usurper of the crown ; and the princes of Lorrain 
being the true posterity of that emperor would 
have the assistance of heaven in bringing good out 
of evil, as all good Catholics would assist in restor- 
ing them to tiieir rights from the extreme horror 
they felt at the late unfortunate peace. After a 
glovnng description of the excellence of the 
Guises, the statement proceeded, " from the time 
that the children of Hugh Capet have seized on the 
throne, to the prejudice of that emperor's descend- 
ants, the curse of God has fallen upon those 
usurpers : some have lost their senses, others their 
liberty, or have been struck with the thunder of 
the Church. The greater part of them without 
health or strength have died in the flower of their 
age childless. During these unfortunate reigns, 
the kingdom has become the prey of heretics, such 
as the Albigenses, and the paupers of Lyons. The 
last peace, so favourable to the Calvinists, tends 
also to establish them in France, if advantage be 
not taken of this opportunity to restore the age of 
Charlemagne to his posterity. The Catholics 
united in the intention of supporting the faith 
have therefore agreed together respecting what 
fbllovrs, viz., that in the pulpit and the confes- 
sional such as are of the clergy shall exert them- 
selves in opposing the privileges granted to the 
Sectarians, and shall excite the people to prevent 
their enjoying them. If the king show any ap- 
prehension lest the infraction of the peace in this 
important point should plunge him again into fresh 
troubles, they shall urge him to throw all the 
blame on the Duke of Guise ; the danger to which 
this prince will expose himself, by thus braving the 
hatred of all the Protestants, will render him dearer 
to the Catholics. His boldness will encourage the 
timid to sign the league, and thus increase the 
party. All the confederates shall swear to acknow- 
ledge him for tlieir leader. The priests of the 
towns and villages shall keep a Ust of those who 
are in a state to bear arms ; they will tell them in 
confession what they will have to do, as they shall 
have learned from the superior ecclesiastics, them- 
selves receiving their instructions from the Duke 
of Guise, who will secretly send officers to form 
the new levies. 

** The Protestants have demanded the assembling 
of the states ; they shall be convoked at Blois, a 

* Arc^re, vol. ii. p. 22. 

i Cayet, Hv. 1. p. 5. De Thou. liv. 63. 



town quite open. The chief of the party will take 
care to eifect the electi'on of deputies inviolably 
attached to the ancient reUgion and to the sove- 
reign pontiff. At tlie same time, captains dis- 
persed throi^h the kingdom, will raise a certain 
number of determined soldiers, who will promise 
upon oath to do what may be commanded them, at 
any time or in any place. It will also be necessary 
to engage, by mild insinuations, the Duke of Anjou, 
the King of Navarre, the Prince of Cond6, and 
every noble who may be suspicious, to go to the 
states with the king. The Duke of Guise will 
not be there, both to avoid suspicion, and to be in 
a better condition to give his orders. 

" Should any one oppose Ihe resolutions which 
will be taken in the states, if a prince of the blood, 
he shall be declared incapable of succeeding to the 
crown ; if of any other quality, he shall be punished 
with death ; or if he cannot be laid hold of, a price 
shall be set on his head. The states will make a 
general profession of faith ; order the publication of 
the council of Trent ; place France under the imme- 
diate authority of the pope ; confirm the ordinances 
made for the destruction of heresy, and revoke all 
contrary edicts. The king will thus be disengaged 
from the promises given to the Calvinists. A time 
will be allowed for tliem to return to the Church ; 
and, during that interval, preparations can be made 
for destroying the more obstinate. The states will 
represent to the king, that to ensure success there 
must in future be only one person charged with the 
enterprise ; and they will recommend the Duke of 
Guise, as the only skilful general who has had no 
connexion with the heretics. 

** To give weight to this proposal, the soldiers 
levied privately in the provinces will appear around 
Blois on a certain day, strengthened with some 
foreign troops. They will carry off Monsieur, and 
put him on his trial, for having extorted from the 
king his brother such favourable conditions for the 
heretic rebels. The Duke of Guise wUl pursue the 
insurgents ; make himself master of the principal 
to%vns ; put under a strong guard all the accom- 
plices of Monsieur, whose trial he will finish ; and 
finally, by the pope's advice, he will shut up the 
king in a monastery for the remainder of his days, 
as Pepin formerly served ChUderic." 

When the discovery of this paper was made 
known, it was thought by some to be an invention 
of the Huguenots, in order to serve their cause by 
rendering the league odious to the nation, and the 
king himself treated it as a chimera; but, says 
Maimbourg, " It is certain that this lawj'er, who 
mortally hated the Huguenots, (by whom he had 
been ill-treated, and had in consequence devoted 
himself entirely to the league,) undertook this 
journey to Rome, expressly to carry these memoirs, 
and present them to the pope in order to engage 

him in the cause Besides the Seigneur John 

de Yivonne, the king's ambassador in Spain, sent 
a copy, with the assurance that they had been 
shown to King Philip. Still there is great appear- 
ance that these memoirs had no other origin than 
the weak and troubled imagination of this mad 
lawyer, who put his furious reveries and chimerical 
dreams on paper, which no one can read without 
immediately discovering marks of a pitiable aber- 
ration of intellect."* 

The object of David's journey being admitted by 

• Hist, do la Liguc, vol. i. p. 49. 
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such authoritj* it will appear very astonishing that 
a crackbrained iudividual could haTe laid out, so 
distinctly, the plan which the Guises afterwards 
followed. The journey may haye been his own 
spontaneous idea ; but the substance of his m^noirs 
must have been suggested by some one well yersed 
in the moyemeuts and resolutions of the party. 

The states-general were held at Blois towards 
the close of the year.* AU parties had concurred 
in the wish that they should be assembled. The 
king imagined that a desire of preseryingthe peace 
wovdd influence eyery deputy; the Protestants 
thought the junction of the midcontents had en- 
sured their success for ratifying the late treaty ; 
while the league, conscious of the number of its 
members, calculated with certainty on reyoking it. 
Henry appeared before the assembly yrith more 
mijesty and splendour than was to haye been ex- 
pected from the general imbecility which had for 
a long time rendered him the ridicule of his people. 
His speech was good, both in substance and lan- 
guage ; and his deliyery of it is reported to haye 
been yery graceful.f He knew of the existence of 
the league, but was doubtful whether he should 
giye any sign of that knowledge or not ; his 
mother's poUcy was what he wished to adopt, if 
possible; he hoped to secure his own authority 
while the struggle lasted between the Protestants 
and the league ; and it was not till he found it out 
of his power to keep aloof that he declared himself 
chief of a faction in his own dominions, bearing 
the title of the Holy Union. 

Espinac, Archbishop of Lyons, was the orator 
for the clergy ; the Baron de Senecy, for the no- 
blesse; Yeraoris, for the commons. The clergy 
and the nobles contended that one religion alone 
should be allowed in the kingdom ; the commons 
admitted the good effects of that uniformity, pro- 
yided it could be effected by mild means. After 
a discussion of seyeral days, it was decided, { by a 
majority of yotes, that the king should be entreated 
to imite all his subjects to the Boman Catholic 
church, by the best means he could ; to prohibit 
the exercise of the pretended reformed religion, 
both in public and priyate, and to banish all the 
Protestant ministers. § 

The king certainly committed a great error in 
joining the league ; but that step completely dis- 
concerted the plans of the Duke of Guise, who, 
directly he heanl of it, hastened to Blois, and called 
upon him to fulfil his duty as a member of the 
holy union, by immediately declaring war against 
the heretics. It was, howeyer, desirable that, 
before the sword was again resorted to, an in- 
yitation should be sent to the King of Nayarre, 
the Prince of Cond6, and Marshal Bamville, call- 
ing on them to obey the king, and holding them 
responsible for the war if they refused.jl Each 
of them receiyed a deputation from the three 
orders : there was, howeyer, but little success to 
be expected, for they had protested against the 
assembly as a cabal of their enemies, directly its 
composition was known. The Protestants had 
been promised that the Estates should be called, 
unfettered by any influence ; but when they did 
meet there were ten thousand soldiers around 

• 6th Dec. 1676. Mem. de Neven. yd. i. p. 166. Thiit 
nobleman kept a journal of the sittingt. 
f Hist, det Deraien Troubles, yol. i. p. 9. 
i 26th Dec. 1576. 
I D'Aubigne. vol. ii. p. 867. 
I De Thou. Le Grain. Paraflxe. 



Blois.* The Archbuhop of Yienne addreoaed the 
King of Nayarre in so pathetic a strain, giying such 
a picture of the horrors of ciyil war, that ha 
brought tears into the eyes of that prince, inured 
as he was to combats. He replied, that he yraa 
not obstinate upon the article of religion, but, 
belieying the Protestant to be the best, he would not 
purchase peace at the expence of his honour and 
conscience : the yrar, he said, with which he was 
threatened, was not the readiest way to conyince 
him of his error ; and he could not with any safety 
quit his party at a time when an edict so solemnh 
giyen was reyoked. With a frankness, for which 
he was remarkable, he declared, ** That if God 
opened his eyes that he might see hia error, not 
only would he immediately abjure it, but he would 
contribute his utmost efforts for abolishing heresy 
altogether."t This declaration is highly charac- 
teristic of the epoch. He was at the time in arms 
for liberty of conscience, and yet declared hia readi- 
ness to become a persecutor, if a change took place 
in his opinions. 

The deputies to Cond£ and Damyille receiyed 
the following answer : ** We only ask for peace ; 
let the promises given us be fulfilled and all will be 
quiet ; besides, we do not acknowledge your states, 
and we protest against eyery resolution there made 
to our prejudice."} Other deputationa were sent 
with no better results. The king and his mother 
held seyeral councils to deyise some plan for ayert- 
ing the war ; but the influence of the league pre- 
dominated, and nothing short of a complete reyo- 
cation of the edicts favourable to the Protestants 
could be admitted. 

The original declaration of the holy union con- 
tained expressions which could not be justified in 
any manner ; and as the king had joined that body, 
those terms which were obviously at yariance with 
the royal authority were omitted in the new decla- 
ration, drawn up by Humiares, who was chief of 
the league in Picardy. The new form was much 
less offensive : it preserved all the spirit of the 
league, but appeared to act entirely by the authority 
and for the service of the king.§ That faction had, 
however, received such powerful support, that it 
was able, not merely to defy the government, but 
to control its measures, and render its authority 
subservient to the union. Gregory XIII. secretly 
encouraged while he refused to countenance it 
openly: he esteemed it a very efficient check to 
the progress of Calvinism : the idea most terrible 
to the Vatican was the holding of a national council 
in Prance ; and while the league existed that could 
never take place. Philip II. gave it his support : 
his fear; were for the Netherlands, and he was 
certain that while France was torn with internal 
troubles, the Flemings could not expect any assist- 
ance from that quarter. 

Henry, being unable to' resist the league, con- 
sented to revoke the edict of pacification, and 
ordered two armies to be raised for subduing the 
King of Navarre and the Prince of Cond6. They 
in the mean time had made preparations for carry- 
ing on the war, by increasing their forces and 
taking possession of different towns, wheneyer they 
could do so without an open attack. 

* D'Aubi^n6. vol.ii. p. 836. Daplessis-Momay pabliahed 
a strong remonstrance oo the occasion. — MAmowet, tol. i. 
p. 18. 

i Mem. do Neven, vol. 1. p. 4M. 
t De Tliou. liv. fi3. 

* Maimbourg, Hitt. de la lAgue, vol. ii. p. 464. 
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The King of NaTBiret being desirouB of knowing 
the condition and feelings of the Huguenots in 
different pzoTinces, orderod IVAubign^ to make a 
cireidt and eoUect information, whic& might facili- 
tate the raising an army if circumstances required it. 

As D'Aabign^ was known to hare assisted Na- 
TBire in making his escape from court, the enter^ 
prise was dangerous for him, especially as it was 
a part of his instructions to go to Blois, while the 
states were being held, to speak to the Duke of 
Ai^oa and Marshal Coss4. Being disguised, he 
tuooeeded in speaking to the marshal, who recom- 
mended him to abandon the idea of addressing 
Anjou; but he persisted, and, finding no other 
means of approaching him, he went to a masked 
ball, at which the court would be present. One of 
the queen's maids of honour not only recognised 
him herself, but satisfied him that others had also, 
and pointed out two officers who were ordered to 
axrest him. He succeeded in making his escape 
from the room, and passed the riTer in a boat, after 
having changed dotlies with his footman.* 

On retiring from Blois to Chastelliers, he found La 
Noue preparing to receive the Duke of Mayenne. 
lyAubigni succeeded in couTindng that general 
that it was unsafe for him to remain where he 
wu ; and persuaded him to repair without loss of 
time to Foictou.t He arrired at Rochelle in Ja- 
nuary, when his advice was in-valuable to the 
Huguenot cfaiefr.;^ 

The war was renewed at the end of March, 
1577 : Anjou was appointed to command one army, 
which marched direct to La Chariti. Guise had 
solicited the lead of the other ; but the king's jea- 
Umsy caused it to be giren to his brother Mayenne. 
He went at once into Foictou and Ouyenne, and 
drove the Huguenots back to Rochelle ; he then 
made a short truce with the King of Nayarre: 
after its expiration, he waited in Polctou for fur-, 
ther orders. Anion attacked La Charity at the 
commencement of April, with a very strong force : 
the town having scarcely any garrison, and being 
taken by surprise, so that no assistance could 
urive, capitulated after sustaining two assaults.} 

This served as a notice for the inhabitants of 
IsBoire, a strong and well-fortified town ; and the 
royal army found that place a more difficult con- 
quest than La Charit6, for the garrison made a 
most obstinate defence. After sustaining a siege 
till tile beginning of June, they were obliged to 
surrender at discretion, having suffered the gpreat- 
cflt extremities in the defence of the place. The 
inhabitants were all put to the sword, the town 
plimdered, and then set on fire : there remained 
nothing of Issoire but a heap of ruins.|| 

The affiurs of the Huguenots were in a sad con- 
dition. The King of Navarre had wished to retain 
in his little court all the Catholics of his old party ; 
mnumerable jealousies and cabals were the conse- 
quence, in addition to the impediments which their 
operations sustained from it. Mayenne thought 
such a tune fisivourable for attempting to reduce 
Kochelle ; most of the surrounding towns had been 
taken or destroyed ; but Brouage having a port 
from whence asdstance might be sent, resolved on 
taking that first, as a means of ensuring success to 
his attack on the city. 

* D'Aabign^ ^. u. p. S89. t Ibid. 
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The siege was commenced in June. Mandu- 
cage, a gentleman of Picardy, was intrusted with 
the defence ; but unfortunately his stock of pro- 
visions was very slender, and the blockade so strict, 
that no supply could arrive.* 

The operations on this occasion were not con- 
fined to the land, for each party had a fleet ; and 
an engagement took place in the channel, where 
the Huguenots were defeated. The land opera- 
tions were equally unfortunate for them, and every 
reinforcement sent from Rochelle was either taken 
or repulsed. The Eling of Navarre was detained 
in defending Nerac and Castel-Jaloux, which were 
assailed by Yillars, Admiral of France. Having 
succeeded in repelling that commander, he has- 
tened to reUeve Brouage, and ordered Turenne to 
bring on the rest of hds army ; before he could 
arrive the town had surrendered. The besieged 
being in great extremity, received intelligence of 
the fall of Issoire, and that Anjou's army was 
coming to join Mayenne. Fearing a treatment 
similar to the fate of that unfortunate town, they 
immediately offered to capitulate : while Mayenne, 
fearful that the honour of the achievement would 
be claimed by the Duke of Anjou, was quite willing 
to accede to very reasonable terms. 

These events damped the spirits of the Hugue- 
nots, and subdued the obstinacy of their ministers : 
their affairs were never in so bad a state before, 
Damville having turned against them.} If they 
had been pushed at this crisis, the plans of the 
league might have been completed, so far as con- 
cerns the suppression of the Protestant religion in 
France. Damville was besieging Montpellier, 
commanded by Thor6, and the young Count de 
Chatillon, eldest son of the late Admind Coligny : 
the place was reduced to great distress, but Chatil- 
lon quitting the town, returned in a few days with 
a considerable reinforcement, and was on the point 
of giving battle to the besiegers, when a courier 
arrived with the news of a peace having been con- 
cluded between the Kings of France and Navarre.} 
Damville requested the king's permission to con- 
tinue the siege notwithstanding the peace, and 
represented the importance of the place. But the 
king wished for peace, and the Protestants insisted 
upon the possession of Montpellier as one of th^ 
conditions. || 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



Edict of FDictiers— Deaths of the king*> minioDs— Treaty of 
Norac— Attempt on Limoges— The Lovers' war— Taking of 
La Fere, Montaigu and Cahors. 

Thb treaty concluded at Bergerac, in September, 
1677, was immediately followed by the edict of 
Poictiers ; which was so favourable to the Protest- 
ants, that, considering the unfortunate results of 
their attempts during the campaign, we are asto- 
nished at the liberality of the terms. The edict 
contained sixty-four articles, and appears to have 
been drawn up with gpreat care, and a desire for 
firmly establisMng the peace.lT The Romish reli- 
gion was established in full predominance, but the 

* Are^, vol. 11. p. 43. 

8uUy, Uv. 1. Meieray, Abr^S Chron. Davila. liv. 6. 
; DaTila, liv. 6. 

Meserav and D'Aiibigne. 

Mar«>Uier, HtMt. duDuede BtmUUm, liv. 2. p. 844. 
[ Davila, Uv. 6. p. 109. Mem. de Nevers, voL i. p. 890. 
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Protestants were secured in their right of public 
worship : there were a few places where this liberty 
was restrained ; but as a compensation, their pri- 
vileges in general were so wcU defined, that they 
could not be tricked by varied explications of 
the articles. Several salutary clauses were inserted 
respecting baptisms, marriages, and burials; one 
especially gave great satisfaction by putting an end 
to the disputes and troubles occasioned by the 
marriages of priests, friars and nuns. > The edict 
protected the parties from being questioned upon 
that subject : they were secured from molestation, 
but they were not allowed to claim any succession, 
direct or collateral ; and their families could only 
inherit their personal property. 

This edict contains a repetition of the declara- 
tion contained in tliat of 1576, respecting the mas- 
sacre of the St. Bartholomew, as also the articles 
restoring the reputation of the admiral and others. 
It likewise attacked the league in a spirited man- 
ner : ** All leagues, associations, and brotherhoods, 
made and to be made under any pretence whatso- 
ever, to the prejudice of our present edict, shall 
be, and are annulled, and dissolved, &c."* Henry 
thought he had subdued his worst enemy, and 
spoke with exultation of his edict. 

The edict of Foictiers is so much at variance 
with the declared object of the war which it con- 
cluded, that, to comprehend it, one must know the 
various circumstances which combined to regulate 
its composition, and which operated upon those 
who framed it. Three events materially influenced 
the king to grant such favourable teims : 1. The 
formation of the league in France had caused a 
counter-league to be projected ; and Henr^' received 
information that the different Protestant powers 
bad consented to support it :t 2. The fear of the 
English having possession of Rochelle ; for when 
Brouage was pressed by the Duke of Mayenne, the 
Rochellese, fearful of falling into the hands of their 
Catholic enemies, had applied to Elizabeth for pro- 
tection ; and lastly, the great want of money under 
which he laboured, not merely to pay his own 
troops, but the different sums due to Prince Casi- 
mir, who threatened otherwise to march his Reitres 
back into France.^ Henry had no troops that he 
could depend upon to send against him, for a gene- 
ral spirit of insubordination prevailed. The Pro- 
testants hailed the peace joyfully, and the Prince 
of Cond£ accompanied its announcement with a 
public illumination. § 

In February, 1578, the Protestants held a sj^od 
at St. Foy, in Guyenne, when the King of Navarre 
was represented by Turenne. It was there de- 
cided, that four ministers should be deputed from 
the reformed churches of France, to an assembly 
to be held in August, at Frankfort. The Protest- 
ant princes of Germany, the Queen of England, 
and every state in which the reformation was 
received, were to send accredited agents to the 
meeting ; the object of which was to establish a 
confession of faith, that should be generally adopted 
among them : the attempt however failed. || I 

Henry had at this time a good opportunity to 
establish his authority and restore prosperity to the 
kingdom : he had shown a proper spirit in giving 

• Art. S6. 

i Journal de Hoari til, 

t Meteny, AMgS Chron, 

I DftTila. liv. 6. Hist, det Donuort Troubles, liv.l. n. 12. 
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the edict of Poictiers, a vigorous execution of which 
would have been a blessing to France. His be- 
haviour, however, was unfortunately the reverse of 
what it should have been ; and the league, which 
escaped being crushed solely on that account, re- 
coiled for a short time, ready to assail the throne 
with greater fury whenever a proper season should 
arrive. He resigned himself to luxury and the so- 
ciety of his minions ; while to display his orthodoxy 
he continued to bestow his &vours on the religions 
orders and to fulfil all the processional ceremonies 
ofpopeiy. 

Still, if weakness had been all that was objec- 
tionable in Henry's conduct, he might have escaped 
a considerable part of his misfortunes ; his minions, 
by their pride and insolence, completed the alien- 
ation of the public mind. We are informed by Le 
Laboureur, " That he took pleasure in having 
several favourites together : he liked them to be 
brave, provided they were daring ; and witty, pro- 
vided they were vicious ; in fact, he refused them 
nothing, so long as they were magnificent and 
prodigal, and he was able to show a marked spite 
towards those who pretended that he owed some- 
thing to their birth or merit."* His attachment 
to tliese favourites was particularly manifissted on 
an occasion when two of them were killed. Quelus, 
the king's chief minion, had a quarrel with Antra- 
guet, Guise's favourite : they agreed to settle the 
dispute with the sword, and went early one morn- 
ing to an appointed place, near the gate of St. 
Antoine, each being accompanied by two fnenda.t 
They fought with such desperation, that two of 
them were killed on the spot : two died afterwards, 
in consequence of their wounds, and two recovered. 
Quelus lingered for four or five days. The king was 
constantly at his bedside, and promised the surgeon 
a recompense of a hundred thousand francs Of he 
recovered : tie died, however, sa}'8 the journal erf 
the time, calling on the king, " But making no 
mention of God or his mother.''^ Maugiron was 
one of those who were killed on the spot : both he 
and Quelus were tenderly beloved by Henry, 
whose grief was like that of a lover bereaved by 
death of the dear object of his affection. He 
paid the most absurd attention to their dead 
bodies, and had magnificent obsequies performed 
for tliem. 

St. Megrin, another favourite, was mxirdered a 
short time after. { The Duke of Guise had been 
informed of his too great intimacy with the 
duchess, and placed a band of armed men to kill 
him, as he quitted the Louvre in the evening. 
The king had his body interred by the side of 
Quelus and Maugiron, and erected a very superb 
monument over their grave. 

The removal of these minions prepared the ^vay 
for a reconciliation between the king and the duke 
of Anjou. Immediately after the conclusion of 
the last treaty, that prince had directed his atten- 
tion to Flanders, where he made sure of being 
followed by a considerable number of the Protect- 
ants, who would cheerfully go to help their 
brethren. Anjou was so much insulted by those 
insolent courtiers, that, with his mother's appro- 
bation, he resolved to hasten his departure.| Ca- 

* L« LalxMxeur, vol. ii. p. SI. 
t 87th April. 1578. 

i Joarnal de Heuri III. Brsntome. vol. U. p. 117. 
§ 8lBt Julv. 1578. Jourual de Henri HI. 
I Davila. liv. S. Aocordiog to De Thou, liv.. 66, he left 
tlie court the l&th February, 1578. 
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therine easily persuaded the king to consent to the 
plan ; but no sooner was he alone with his corrupt 
adrisers than they filled his mind with imaginary 
terrors, and madenim adopt an opinion quite con- 
trary. The difference between the brothers was 
serious for a time ; but when Henry was no longer 
incited by the pernicious counsels of the mijiions, 
he was induced to encourage Anjou's views. In 
the meantime the effects of the treaty extended to 
but a Tery small portion of France. The news of 
the peace had prevented considerable bloodshed in 
Lang^edoc, as the messenger arrived at the instant 
the two armies were about to engage ; but the 
troops there assembled remained under arms. 
Through the inexplicable conduct of Marshal 
DamvUle, hostile operations were incessantly car- 
ried on ; and with such success on the part of the 
Protestants, that Damville's army was considerably 
reduced by their harassing attacks.* 

The queen-mother anxiously perceived the as- 
cendancy which the Guises had obtained : finding 
the pulpits resound with animated addresses in 
behalf of the League, she wished to win over the 
King of Navarre ; and her late success in gaining 
Damville afforded her great encouragement. She 
resolved on a Journey to Guyenne ; and as Navarre 
had sent an envoy to court ta demand his wife, 
Catherine availed herself of the pretext of conduct- 
ing Margaret to her husband. The queen's retinue 
was numerous, and well supplied with syrens, who 
were trained by Catherine to entice persons of 
consequence from their party. The court was at 
Auch for some months, during which time per- 
suasions and arguments, seductions and military 
surprises, were continually and simultaneously 
pursued. Ussac, an elderly personage, governor 
of La Reole, having fallen in love with one of the 
nymphs, was heartily laughed at by the King of 
Navarre and his companions : he felt so piqued at 
their ridicule, that he delivered the town to a go- 
vernor of the court party.f 

The King of Navarre took his revenge by 
seizing on another town in the following manner. 
During a ball given at court, he ordered several 
confidential persons to join him secretly at an ap- 
pointed place, with their arms concealed under 
their clothes. Catherine, who fully thought that 
Navarre had slept quietly at Auch, was surprised 
to learn next morning that he had marched to 
Fleurance, and taken it by surprise. She laughed 
very heartily, and observed that she had got the 
best bargain ; which, indeed, she had, as La Reole 
was a far more important place than Fleurance.;^ 

Catherine endeavoured to promote dissensions 
between Navarre and Cond6, and amongst the 
different captains about them. She quitted Auch 
hi the beginning of February, 1579, to be present 
at an assembly at Montauban; where a treaty 
proposed at Nerac was to be considered. As her 
voluptuous snares were not likely to succeed among 
persons of such austere morals, she adopted another 
plan; she made great professions of piety, and 
mingled texts of Scripture with her conversation. 
Although she was aided by the eloquence of 
Pibrac, the king's attorney-general, she was unable 
to produce any impression on the assembly.} She 

* D*Aabi<;ne, vol. M. p. 333. 
t De Thoa, IW. 72. D*Aabigne, toI. ii.p. 335. 
t Sully, Mr. 1. D'Aubigne, vt supra. MRm. de Boiiil- 
kn. p. 16, (vol. xlix.of the collection of-1788}. 
i D'Aabigaep vol. ii. p. 337. 



then returned to Nerac, and renewed the con- 
ference with Navarre. After concluding a treaty, 
the principal object of which was to explain and 
modify some articles in the edict of Poictiers, she 
returned to Paris at the end of February.* 

Catherine's object had completely failed ; and, 
instead of beguiling Navarre into concessions suit- 
able to her views, she found that her own expedient 
had been turned against herself: her chief coim- 
sellor, Pibrac, became enamoured of the Queen 
Margaret, who persuaded him to consent to terms 
highly favourable for the Huguenots, f 

Meanwhile the peace existed but in name. The 
numerous instances of Catherine's perfidy, and the 
known weakness of the king, prevented any confi- 
dence being placed in his promises or proclama- 
tions. Navarre not only refused to go to court, 
but kept his army on foot, and several enterprises 
were carried on, which display considerable dex- 
terity and courage. A demand from the govern- 
ment to give up the cautionarv towns, which the 
King of Navarre prudently remsed to accede to, 
made both parties expect a renewal of hostilities : 
no opportunity, therefore, which presented itself 
was neglected. 

A circumstance which occurred at Limoges pre- 
sents features peculiar to a state of society torn by 
civil wars, and animated by religious differences. 
One Le Mas made overtures for delivering that 
town to the Huguenots, pretending some iigurious 
treatment that he had received in being unjustly 
condemned to banishment. D'Aubign6 was the 
person he communicated with, and, after several 
preliminaries were adjusted, a meeting was fixed 
for a future day, to decide upon their plan of 
action. When D'Aubign6 went into the town, he 
had sufficient reason to see that the proposal to 
deliver up Limoges was only a stratagem for 
laying hold of some Huguenots of distinction. He 
observed that he was watched, and, with a presence 
of mind which never failed him, he took out his 
pocket-book, and pretended to draw a plan of the 
town; ,he then returned to the inn where he had 
left his horse. He was met by Le Mas, who en- 
tered into conversation with him. D'Aubign^, 
without displaying either coolness or anxiety, told 
him, tliat he was quite satisfied that the town 
might be taken in the way agreed upon, and con- 
cluded his remarks by saying that the Prince of 
Cond6 would be of the party. Le Mas, believing 
him to be completely duped, thought it would be 
wrong to lose so good a chance of having Conde in 
the snare: he made an excuse for leaving the 
room, and went to the soldiers on guard. A 
number of persons were collected at the gates, 
with the provost at their head ; but Le Mas, in- 
forming that officer of what had passed, and the 
spy confirming the account of D' Aubign6's having 
drawn a plan of the place, they retired, and suf- 
fered him to escape. Notwithstanding the cogent 
reasons which D'Aubign6 gave for abandoning the 
plan, two of his friends persisted in confiding in 
Le Mas. They went to the same iim where he 
hap been : persons, pretending to be dealers, came 
to them, as they had previously gone to J>'Aubign6. 

* Benolt, vol. i.preme$» gives the articles of the confer* 
cnce at Nerac, and the edicts to which it gave rise. 
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Le Mas, in the mean time, baTing secured their 
swords, they were seised, and the next day were 
beheaded.* 

The wax which broke out towards the close of 
the year 1579 is generally called the Lovers' War. 
It certainly was kmdled by female influence ; but 
the original cause was the king's suspicious dis* 
position. The Duke of Anjou placed great con- 
fidence in his sister Margaret, and she was greatly 
attached to him ; a constant correspondence was 
maintained between them, during Margaret's stay 
at Pau and Nerac.f Henry feared the reyival of 
the party of the MtUcontenttt uid resolved to em- 
broil Margaret with her husband: he also re- 
sumed his former distrustful behayiour to his 
brother, and caused the murder of Bussy, by pro- 
curing some letters he had receiyed from Madame 
de Montsoreau, and showing them to the lady's 
husband. t The protests nts in the Low Countries 
had formed an alliance at Utrecht, in the beginning 
of the year, and everj'thing combined to promote 
Anjou's enterprise in that quarter; a deputation 
had been sent to offer him the goyemment.} He 
pressed the king to aid him in the attempt. Henry 
was afraid of offending the King of Spain, and 
opposed his brother's measures, while Anjou, sup- 
posing that a war would bring the king to any 
terms for the sake of restoring peace, pressed Na- 
varre to recommence hostilities. 

Henry wrote to the King of Navarre, informing 
him of uie scandalous intimacy subsisting between 
Margaret and the young Turenne. Navarre in- 
formed the accused parties of the communication 
he had received ; they both protested their inno- 
cence, rejecting the accusation as a calumny 
arising out of the king's malice. Turenne declarea 
that it was only a pretext for withholding Cahors 
and other places of Margaret's dowry. The Queen 
of Navarre was indignant at the king's behaviour, 
and wished to re-kindle the war. She copied her 
mother's plans, and influenced a young girl (Na- 
varre's favourite mistress) to exasperate him against 
the king and the Guises. She took similar means 
to win over the nobles of importance ; and her 
views were promoted by the pressing letters of 
the Duke of Anjou.|| A war was decided upon 
chiefly for the foregoing reasons, but likewise in 
consequence of the overt acts of the government, 
whose troops had surprised the town of Figeac in 
Quercy, and held the castle besieged.1T 

Arrangements had been made for commencing 
operations at the same time throughout France : 
however, out of more than forty expeditions which 
were planned, only three succeeded : La Fere in 
Picardy, Montaigu inPoictou, and Cahors in Guy- 
enne. Cond6 seized upon La Fire the 29th of 
November, 1679, and having put it in a posture of 
defence, he went to Flanders, England, and Ger- 
many, in succession, in order to raise fresh means 
of carrying on the war. As he was returning into 
France through Savoy, he wtui stopped and plun- 

* D'Aublgne^vol. il. p. SSO. 
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dered without being recognised : he afterwards poi 
himself at the head of tbe Protestants in Liangue- 
doc.* 

Montaigu was held by a garrison that was little 
better than a band of highwaymen. De Pommieres, 
a Gascon, had formed an intimacy with some of 
them, and having communicated his ideas to La 
Boulaye and D' Aubign^ they concerted a plan for 
takinff the castle. De Pommieres informed his 
frienoB of a good prize, and thus drew a con- 
siderable number, including their captain, out of 
the castle : they were suddenly surrounded by sol- 
diers, and compelled to procure the opening of a 
postern gate for La Bouhiye and his party. The 
castle was easily taken, but the town would have 
given them great trouble, if the inhabitants, igno- 
rant of the numbers of their assailants, had not fled 
in every direction. 

Their force was so inconsiderable, that, if any 
attempt had been made to recover the place, they 
were too feeble to resist ; their company not ex- 
ceeding thirty-men, for more than a fortnight. 
Their situation became dangerous, for the Catho- 
lics in the neighbourhood would approach the 
walls, and shake halters, to indicate their approach- 
ing fate. D'Aubign6 and his friend La Talliere 
hi^ wished from the first to take measures for in- 
creasing their numbers : that measure now became 
absolutely necessary. They went on a market 
day to Nantes and made some additions to their 
company. Their different expeditions were suc- 
cessral, and increased their reputation so much, 
that they were soon joined by suflident numben 
to defy an attack ; and within ten days they had 
a force of fourteen hundred men.t 

The attack on Cahors equals any exploit in an- 
cient or modem history. The King of Navarre 
left Montauban in the spring of 1S80, with about 
fifteen hundred men. The town itself is very 
strong, being surrounded on three sides by water : 
it was commanded by Yezins, a man of great in- 
trepidity \X and the garrison consisted of two thou- 
sand veterans, a hundred horsemen, and a nu- 
merous body of armed citizens. The King of 
Navarre and his little army arrived about midnight, 
within a quarter of a league of the town. ** We 
halted," says Sully, " in a grove of walnut trees, 
where there was a fountain, at which we quenched 
our thirst. It was June, and thundered a great 
deal, but did not rain."§ 

Every arrangement being made, the attack on 
the town commenced by the Viscount de Gourdon 
advancing with ten men, to force open the gates 
by means of petards. The noise which this caused 
soon brought a body of men to oppose them, and 
the tocsin was rung to alarm all the inhabitants. 
The people were prepared for an attack; and when 
the Protestants were in the town, they were as- 
sailed with stones from the tops of the houses, in 
addition to a sharp firing from the vrindows. Th» 
struggle in the town lasted five days and nights, 
every part being barricadoed : Navarre fought like 
a private soldier. His friends entreated him to 
retire, as there was a reinforcement coming to as- 
sist the garrison ; but he paid no attention, either 
to their suggestions, or his own wounds, and said — 

* Esprit de la Ligue. vol. ii. p. 894. 

t D'Aubigni, vol. ii. p. 346. 
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** What shall hecome of me on this occasion is 
decreed above. Remember that my retreat from 
this city without securing it to our party will be 
the retreat of my soul from my body. My honour 
is too much interested for it to be otherwise. Let 
no one therefore speak to me, except of yictory 
or death." The example of their leader reanimated 
the assailants, but there is great probability that 
they would haye been overwhelmed, if the captain 
Chouppes had not heard of Navarre's perilous situ- 
ation, and hastened to Join him with a hundred 
horsemen, and five hundred musketeers : this ar- 
rival of fresh troops enabled him to get possession 
of the town. 

Notwithstanding the obstinacy of the conflict, 
the King of Navarre had only seventy of his men 
killed, but a great number were wounded. The 
inhabitants lost considerably more. Yezins, the 
governor, was killed in his shirt, at the first attack : 
he was so brave a man, thati if he had lived, the 
King of Navarre would have found his under- 
taking much more difficult, if not impossible.* 

The king 'was no sooner informed of the Hu- 
guenots being in arms, than he ordered three 
armies to be raised: Matignon commanded in 
Ficardy; Birou in Guyenne; and Mavenne in 
Dauphiny. Matignon signalized himself by re- 
taking La Fere : he began the siege on the 22nd 
of June, and reduced it to capitulate, on the Slst 
of August, 1580. The sons of Mouy and Mont- 
gomery distinguished themselves in the defence of 
tibe place. Crillon, and La Valette, afterwards 
Duke of Epemou, were signalised among the as- 
sailants.t 

The arrival of Biron in Guyenne with, his forces 
prevented the King of Navarre from pursuing his 
advantages, and indeed if the three royal armies 
had pressed the Huguenots, their cause would 
have been reduced to a low ebb. Fortunately 
however for them, the Duke of Anjou returned 
firom England about the same time that La Fdre 
surrendered. That prince was desirous to set out 
for the sovereignty of the Netherlands, and tendered 
his mediation with the King of Navarre. The 
Goort was very desirous of peace, as the Reitres 
were expected every day to enter France, for the 
purpose of joining Cond6 ; and consequently the 
terms proposed were very liberal. Anjou imme- 
diately set out for Guyenne, whither he was fol- 
lowed by the Duke of Montpensier and Marshal 
Cosse. By the end of November they had agreed 
to a treaty, which scarcely differed from the treaty 
of Nerac : the Prince of Cond6 willingly acceded 
to the conditions, and peace was restored to France 
for the seventh tlme.;{ 

In order to prevent this accommodation from 
taking place, and, by the continuation of the war 
in France, to hinder the Duke of Anjou from 
going to Flanders, Philip II. made an offer of 
sasistance to the King of Navarre, if he would 
break the peace and make himself master of Guy- 
enne. Navarre, to show his sincere intention of 
observing the treaty, informed the king of this 
offer.} 

The excursions made by the garrison of Mon- 
taigu induced the Count de Lude to besiege it. 
Ten different attempts had been made to surprise 

* Sally. liT. 1. D'Aublgne, vol. it p. 430. DaviU, Hv. 6. 
t D*AabigBe, vol. ii. pp. 8«7. §t seq. 
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it since the protestants had been in possession. 
The siege lasted four months, during which time 
D'Aubigni had commanded in twenty-nine sorties. 
This kind of warfare harassed the besiegers, and 
both parties agreed to abide by the result of a 
combat between ten men of each side. The day | 
was fixed for the fight, but in the mean time the 
Count de Lude received the ne'tvs of the general 
peace. • 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



Ili-jndged deportment of Henry III.^Denth of the Duke 
of 4j0oa*-H«vivnl tt the Lmigut — Notice of the Jeauits. 

Francb had undergone so many, and such violent 
convuUsions, tliat a treaty of peace was far from 
tranquillisiug the country. The lawless habits ac- 
quired during the ci^il wars had created a dislike 
to the ordinary occupations of life, and the kingdom 
was never free from bands of armed men, who 
were ready alike to promote the private views of 
some chieftains, or to support themselves by rob- 
bery. The king's forces, however, were too numer- 
ous to suffer anything which could be called a 
revolt; and Henry supposing it better to avoid 
noticing the existence ox such petty feuds, had the 
benefit of more than four years of peace, in which 
time he might have restored dignity to his crown 
and happiness to his people. But he neglected to 
do what his duty and his interests equally de- 
manded, and the melancholy conclusion of his 
reign was insured by his imprudent conduct ' at 
this period. 

His brother's expedition into Flanders offered 
him additional facilities for restoring order, as a 
number of bold and adventurous spirits had quitted 
France to join that enterprise ; but unhappily for 
his kingdom and for himself, he occupied the 
whole of his time in loose, trivial pleasures with 
his minions, or in acts of ridiculous superstition. 

He erected the dukedoms of Joyeuse and Eper- 
non into peerages for his two principal favourites, 
and spar«l no cost to gtatify their wishes. Joyeuse 
married the sister of the queen consort, and Eper- 
non received a large sum of money, to show that 
he was equally beloved by the monarch.f 

Notwithstanding the alliance with the Guises, 
which Joyeuse had formed by marrying one of their 
&mily, they felt great jealousy, both of him and of 
Epernon. That feeling gave way to indignation 
when they found the first dignities of the kingdom 
were bestowed upon them; particularly that of 
Admiral of France, notwithstanding it had been 
promised to the Duke of Mayenne. Epernon 
wished Guise to resign the office of grand-master 
in his favour ; but receiving a perem])tory refusal, 
the king made him colonel-general of the infantry, 
a post which the Count de Brissac had depended 
upon having. The Guises now saw that they were 
treated precisely in the same manner that their 
family had treated the Bourbons and Montmo- 
rencies in the preceding reigns.} 

The king's demeanour, instead of allaying the 
resentments of the house of Lorrain, was calculated 
to excite them to activity : it even held out encou- 

• D*Aabigne. \o\. \i. p. 383. t Meiemy. Ahregk Chrom. 
t Davila. liv. 7. 
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ragement to their ambition. He waa lowered in 
the public opinion by hie conduct in the purauit 
of his pleaaurea : while hia auperatltioua acta de- 
Btroyed the amall remaina of reapect which had 
been entertained for him. He made aolemn pro- 
cessiona to Chartrea and Lyona to propitiate the 
Virgin, whose influence he thought would procure 
him offspring.* He gave great encouragement to 
the monastic orders, and often Joined in their pro- 
cessions. He eatablished a new brotherhood called 
the Penitenta, and walked in their proceaaion, 
covered with aackcloth. f 

For aome time the king waa in great odour of 
aanctity among the monka, who extolled hia 
ferment piety. Edmond Auger, a Jeauit, whom he 
had taken for his confeaaor, declared in his aermona 
that France had not for a long time had ao pious a 
prince. All accounts agree that he lived more like 
a Capucin than a king. % 

Meanwhile the King of Navarre remained in hia 
government of Guyenne : he employed a great por- 
tion of his time in reading,. and serious occupations 
in general. Plutarch was his favourite author, and 
contributed considerably to his advantage, by dia- 
plajing to hia view the maxima and conduct of 
great men. § He had sufficient judgment to per- 
ceive that the League would never rest till the pro- 
teatant religion was abolished ; and was also certain 
that Guise's ambition would impel him to further that 
object, as a means for advancing his own views. It 
was desirable therefore to have some confidential 
person at the court, who could inform him of the 
movements of the faction. Sully was the agent he 
employed : he had a good pretext for being there, 
as his two brothers were about the king's person : 
he was able to mix in the best companies ; and 
while he appeared to be occupied with the gaiety 
which reigned there, he was careful to inform the 
King of Navarre of all that passed. || 

Discontent was very general : Henry had been 
so lavish in his expenditure, that repeated edicta 
for raising money were required. These edicts at 
length roused the parliament to opposition, and the 
President de Thou refused to verify one of them, 
obsening that according to the law of the kingdom, 
which was the public safety, it could not be done.lT 

All this contributed to swell the ranks of the 
League. The people were weary of the heavy con- 
tributions; the clergy were disgusted with the 
tolerance of the reformed religion ; and all classes 
were angry with Henry's edicts, particularly that 
forbidding females to wear certain stufls and orna- 
ments. 

Henry appears to have taken no particular paina 
to avoid giving offence to the King of Na^-arre. 
Margaret had passed some time at her brother's 
court, and had been among the most conspicuous 
in ridiculing his favourites, and his orders respect- 
ing women's apparel and ornaments : she employed 
some person to seize a messenger bearing his dis- 
patches on that subject. Her intimacy with Guise 
had long caused his suspicion : this step on her 
part excited his anger : he reproached her with a 
detail of her infamy, and desired her to quit the 

* Jounial de Henri III. 

t Ibid. 

t Tliere vat itt this lime published an anagram of the 
king's name— HraricKS Tertiu$—Tn le vent Chnstut, Hist, 
det Dernien Troubles, vol. i. P. 13. 

f I)e nurv, llist. de Henri IV. vol. i. p. 140. 

I &w\\y, iiv. 2. 

1 Mexeniy, Al^gi Chrtm, 



court, and return to her husband. * The King of 
Navarre had previoualv demanded her return, and 
Henr}- aeemed to yield to the wishes of his brother- 
in-law. She had, however, made but little pro- 
ip-eas on her journey, when she was overtaken by 
the king's guards, who searched her litter, un- 
masked her and her attendants, and conducted 
them back to Paris, where her ladies were Interro- 
gated concerning the queen's deportment. When 
the King of Na^-arre waa informed of this, he sent 
Momay to court, to learn what his wife had done 
to subject her to such an affront ; and desiring the 
king to punish her if she deserved it, otherwise to 
efface the scandal, f This embassy procuring no 
satisfaction, D'Aubign^ waa sent to St. Germains 
with a remonatrance, which the king received with 
marka of displeasure. D'Aubigni perceiving that 
the King of Navarre would have no satisfiiction, he 
renounced in his master's name the king's alliance 
and friendship. Henry did not perceive the con- 
sequences which would probably follow a rapture 
with the King of Navarre, and treated the affair 
in a cavalier manner ; but Catherine immediately 
made an attempt to prevent any disagreement, 
and had an interview with D'Aubign6 respecting 
it. Henry had resolved to punish D'Aubign^ for 
his temerity, and aent a party to arrest him on hii 
return : but his good fortune enabled him to elude 
them, and he reached his master in safety. A re- 
conciliation bet^veen the kings was effected by a 
subsequent deputation. X 

An assembly of Notables was held in September, 
1583, at St. Germains. The king had called it 
with a ^iew of obtaining a present of some money ; 
but pretended that his object was solely to redress 
any grionnces which might be complained of. The 
clerg}' took the occasion to demand the publication 
of the Council of Trent. { Joyeuse was sent to 
Rome about the same time to obtain the Pope's per- 
mission to sell some church lands, and brought 
back for answer, ** that no further alienation of 
the church property could be granted, because the 
king did not carry on a "war, or any other expense 
for the church." || Henry was thus compelled to 
continue his edicts for imposing taxes, which added 
to the public discontent, and which the parlia- 
ment would not register without compulsion. 

Philip II., fearing the loss of his possessions in 
Flanders, thought that his best chance of success 
lay in exciting some trouble in France, which 
would operate as a diversion. On the supposition 
that the affront offered to the Queen Margaret 
would render the King of Navarre willing to adopt 
his proposal, he sent an offer of men and money 
to help him in case he would renew the war. He 
further proposed that Navarre should be divorced 
from his unworthy wife, and marry the Infanta his 
daughter; and that he should marr}' Catherine, 
the King of Navarre's sister. Duplessis-Momay, 
who was charged to receive the proposals, was 
decidedly opposed to such a sacrifice of every prin> 
ciple. " You are not agreeable," said the Spa- 
niarda to him, ** and yet you do not know what 
you are doing when you reject our offers, for the 
agents of the Guinea only wait your refusal to 

* Letters de Biisbec, vol. lii. pp. SI I. 990. D'Aubignr. 
vol. ii. 

f Joiininl dc Henri III. Vie de Momay, -Iiv. 1. p. 72. 
i D'Aubi^me, Mem. ». 98> and Hist. Umiv. vol. ii. p. 414. 
( Mexemy, Jlbrcfjc Cnrvii. 
II Journal da Heiiri III. 
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accept our terms."* D'Aubign6 and Segur were 
then appointed to conduct this negociation. The 
Spaniards offered to pay two hundred thousand 
ducats to the King of Nayarre, on his promising to 
renew the war : they also undertook to pay other 
sums at future periods ; but while these conferences 
were pending, and before anything was decided, 
intelligence of the Duke of Anjou*s death arrired, 
which put quite a new feature on the afiairs of 
France, f 

Francis, Duke of Anjou, after making a success- 
iul beginning to his enterprise, >vas compelled to 
retire : be went oyer to England, where he lost 
much time in the persuasion that he should obtain 
the hand of Elizabeth. After failing in an attempt 
on Antwerp, he quitted Flanders in June, 1583. 
He was at court for a short time in the earlv part 
of 1584, returned to Chateau-Thierry, and lan- 
guished till the tenth of June, when he died.} 
As several attempts had been made to assassinate 
him, a report was circulated tliat he had been 
poisoned at the instigation of Philip II. This 
charge is unsupported by proof: but it is re- 
markable, that at the same time an attempt was 
made to murder Queen Elizabeth ; and the Prince 
of Orange unfortunately fell a victim to the fana- 
ticism of Balthazar Gerard, a Spanish emissary'. 
The enterprise in Flanders opened a fine Held for 
a prince of any character ; but Anjou was not at 
all qualified for the post he filled. The King of 
Kavarre speaking of him one day, is reported to 
have said, " I shall be deceived, if he ever fulfils 
the expectations formed of him : he has so little 
courage, and so much duplicity and mischief in his 
heart ; so little grace in his looks, and such a want 
of skill in every kind of exercise,' that I cannot 
persuade m^-self he will ever do any great thuig."{ 

His death was of great importance, as the King 
of Navarre thereby became presumptive heir to 
the crown. His right was incontestable, according 
to the principles of the Salic law ; and in spite of 
the violent character of the age, the nation was 
accustomed to revere the decisions of the parlia- 
ment. The alarm which was created by the pro- 
spect of a Protestant wearing the crown threw 
many Catholics into the party of the League, and 
enabled that faction to act openly, and exhibit that 
additional power that it had gained by its secret 
operations ; for the Duke of Guise knew his 
interest too well to stir about the succession before 
the last of the house of Yalois was on the throne. || 

But the League had not waited for Anjou' s death 
to take measures for changing the succession. 
Henry's vicious habits had completely destroyed 
his constitution, and the leaders of the party were 
well a^vare of tlie improbability of either of the 
brothers having any issue. The Duke of Guise 
also took advantage of the existing discontent to 
enrol a number of partisans among the lower 

* Vie de Momay, liv. 1. p. 7S. 

t D*Aubigni. HtMt. Univ. vol. ii. p. 429. 

X De Thou, liv. 79. p. 184, mentionB tliat when his body 
was opened, the insaile was foand in a corroded state, and 
beazing symptoms of poison. 

I Sally, liv. 8. 

I Gttise was recommended to make a movement in France, 
while the Dnke of Aigoii was in Flanders : he said on the 
oecBsioa, " No, no, I will take care to do nothing openly, 
so long as the king has a brother ; but if I ever see upon the 
throne the last of the house of Valois, I look forwara to go 
to work so securely, that if I do not get all the cake, I will 
have a good piece of it." See Preftice to Memttircs de la 
ligmt, written in 1589 : it is to be found in vol. ii. of the 
Edit, of Amslenlam. 1758. 



onlers ; while Epcmon's insolence was the cause 
of his being joined by many persons of distinction. 

Nothing, however, contributed so essentially to 
establish the league as the co-operation of the 
Jesuits, who, though but recently organized, had 
become a numerous and infiuential body. They 
were a mongrel kind of clerg}', being neither 
secular nor regular: when they attempted to 
establish themselves in France, they were asked to 
give some account of their institution and object, 
and neither the parliament nor the university 
could get any other answer than Tcdet gttales sumtu. * 
Their rules comprised every monastic regulation 
fitted to enslave the mind and destroy the prin- 
ciples of liberty ; while they discontinued the 
hospitality, charity, and other practices of the 
monks and friars, which made them the friends of 
the poor and the stranger. Although it is well 
known that the society viras founded by Ignatius 
Loyola, it may not be superfluous to give some 
account of that individual, as his personal character 
has had so powerful an effect on his companions 
and followers. He was bom in 1491, at the vil- 
lage of Loyola in Guipuscoa. His mother was of 
such an enthusiastic turn, that she was delivered 
in a stable, in honour of the Virgin Marj'.f Igna- 
tius passed the early part of his life at court and in 
the camp : in 1521 he was severely wounded at 
Pampeluna, then besieged by the French: the 
valour which he had displayed in defending the 
place was remarkable, but his resolution afterwards 
was truly astonishing. A ball had broken his 
right leg : finding that it had been unskilfully set, 
he consented to a new fracture that he might have 
a perfect cure : there still rsftiained a bone dis- 
placed near his knee ; he had it cut out to prevent 
any deformity.^ 

In the interval before his recovery he felt the 
necessity of occupation, and asked for some ro- 
mances of chivalry ; but his father's austerity ex- 
cluding all such books from his collection, he was 
accommodated with one of a different character, 
entitled The Flower of the Saints, Its contents 
forcibly struck his imagination, and he resolved to 
consecrate his life to religion. Reflection inflamed 
his zeal, and he had no rest until he had devoted 
himself to the service of the Mother of God. Having 
in common with the yoimg men of his country a 
taste for chivalr}', he4)assed an entire night under 
arms before the altar of St. Mary ; and, like a true 
knight burning with a desire to display his zeal, he 
sought an early occasion to evince the sincerity of 
his vow : it is related that he nearly killed a Moor 
for having asserted that St. Mary had ceased to be 
a virgin when she became a mother.} 

Long abstinence and violent discipline, in which 
he aimed at surpassing St. Dominic, produced a great 
effect upon him ; and during the remainder of hU 
residence in Spain his conduct made many think 
him a maniac. His purpose, however, was un- 
changeably fixed ; and although sincerely attached 
to a lady, who felt an equal esteem for him, he re- 
nounced everything in favour of religion, and un- 
dertook a voyage to the Holy Land. 

After a residence of six years in France, during 
which time he had followed the study of theology, 

* Piisquier, vtA. i. p. 335. 

t Histuire Impartitue de$ Jesuitet, p. 8 ; a work which has 
been recommended by tlus Superior of Moutruuge. 18mo. 
P^rb, 182fi. 
1 Ibid. p. 9. 
I I Montgla\-e, Hitt. des (Umspiratians des Jenitet* 
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he collected a few friends to whom he imparted 
the project which was uppermost in his ideas: 
they went to a suhterraneous chapel in the church 
of Montmartre, and established the society, by 
making a solemn tow of chastity and poverty, after 
the celebration of the mass.* They were after- 
wards joined by three others, and went to Rome 
about Easter, 1538. At a meeting then held by 
them, Loyola, in a forcible speech, showed his 
brethren that their efforts in the cause they had 
undertaken would never be considerable, unless 
they 80 oiganized their society as to be able to in- 
crease their numbers at all times and in all places : 
he proposed also, that as they would combat the 
world under Christ's banner, they could take no 
more appropriate name than that of their Divine 
Redeemer. From that time they assumed the title 
of the Company of Jesus.f 
I The year following Loyola a4)plied to Paul III. 
for his sanction of the new society, which the pope 
refused to grant: the petition was referred to a 
commission of three cardinals, who also objected 
to the institution. Loyola was indefatigable in 
his applications, and succeeded in obtaining per- 
mission for a certain number of his companions to 
be employed where the church had need of their 
labours. Their utility then becoming evident in 
consequence of the Reformation,^ the pope con- 
sented to give a bull for their establishment, but 
not without great caution, for he limited their 
number to sixty.} They had, however, sufficient 
influence to have that restriction removed in a 
short time. 

Loyola was chosen general of the order in April, 
1541 :{| he then made a public tow in that capacity, 
** promising to God, and to the pope his vicar, in 
the presence of the Virgin mother and the celestial 
host, that he would observe perpetual poTerty, 
chastity, and obedience.''^ 

Loyola and Lainex immediately occupied them- 
selTes in framing statutes for the society. The 
result of their labours exhibits an organisation so 
complete, that the society has been compared to a 
sword with its hilt at Rome and its point every- 
where.** The basis of these regulations is the vow 
of obedience to the pope and their general : that is 
a fixed principle with the society ; but, with that 
exception, their constitution is arbitrary, and de- 
pends upon circumstances oT time and place. ff 
And as unqualified obedience is required from 
every one to those immediately above him in the 

* 16th Aug. 1634, festbnl of the Aanimption : the party 
was seven in number; vis. Loyola. LefeMv, F. Xavier, 
Rodrigues d'Azevedo. Laines. Salmeron, and Bobodilla. 

t An order of Monks, called Jesuitt, was in existence 
long before, having been founded by St. John Colombam in 
the nth century. That order was abolished by Clement 
IX. in 1668. 

I Nothing con exceed the hatred of the Jesuits to the re- 
formed religion. Kibadenelra, in his work de Principe 
Ckrittiatto, says, " The Queen of Soots has been called a 
martyr ; nevertheless, there is a remarkable circumstance in 
her life, which has very much the appearance of being the 
cause of her miserable end : she suffered heresy in her king- 
dom, and would not consent to the death of the bastanl 
Stuart, who was the supporter of it." 

{ The bull {Begimxni militoHtis ecelciia) is dated 97th 
Sep. 1640. 

II He died at Rome Slst July. 1666. 
if Conspirations des Jesuites, &c. 
** Cette 0p^ dont la jwgnie est a Rome et la ptnnte partout .* 

this expression originated with a Polish w^riter, and is 
mentioned in VAidi-CotUm, p. 169. 

ft Comptes des Institutioos, fcc. ; rendus au Fftrlement de 
Normandie, 1762, p. 18. 



scale, the government is an absolute monarchy, ad- 
ministered with unpandleled order and system. 

The entire world is divided by the society into 
a certain niunber of protmtces, each of wMch is 
represented at Rome by an tunstant, who is the 
medium of communication between the general 
and the Jesuits of his province. The diflerent 
prorinces are each under the authority of a prv- 
vincialy who makes frequent reports to the general 
of what occurs, and from time to time travels 
through his dominion for purposes of inspection. 
The coUeges are governed oy rectors^ who, as well 
as the provincials, are aided by a secretary and a 
counsellor.* 

The members of the society are divided into 
three classes, according to the vows they may have 
made : those only are eligible to any office who 
have made the full vow of obedience to the general, 
per omnia et in omnHnUf which binds them to far- 
ther the objects of the society at all hazards, and at 
any cost ; and, according to their institutions, erery 
Jesuit must be ready to shed his blood for the gene- 
ral or the society,t and to esteem the orders of 
their general equal to the commands of God.^ 
This accounts for the numerous plots and assassina- 
tions with which the Jesuits were concerned at the 
close of the sixteenth century : their first generals 
were either Spaniards, or owed allegiance to the 
King of Spain ; and consequently that monarch was 
assisted in all his plans by the influence of the so- 
ciety. Indeed the opinion which prevailed in 
France was, that the order was established solely 
for the advancement of Spanish affairs, and in the 
life of their founder it is declared to be their duty 
to pray earnestly for the King of Spain. { 

They experienced great difficulties before they 
could gain a footing in France, and were opposed 
by the clergy, the parliaments, and the university. 
At last a decree was passed in their favour at the 
conference of Poissy in 1561, which, while it al- 
lowed them certain privileges in common with other 
orders, enjoined them to assume some other name 
than that of the society of Jeatu, which it was said 
was applicable only to the universal church.| This 
condition was never fulfilled on their part, but all 
the efforts to dislodge them were ineffectual ; they 
were the champions of ultramontanism, and in con- 
sequence obtained the fidl benefit of the pope's pro- 
tection. 

At the Council of Trent, in 1562, Lainez, their 
general, spoke with great animation for iwo hours, 
to prove, that in everything connected with the 
clergy there was not a spark of authority lut what 
emanated from the pope. This discourse was 
warmly extolled by the pope's dependents, and as 
strongly censured by the others. The Bishop of 
Paris was confined to his chamber bv illness, but 
addressed some prelates who called upon him. 
** This new doctrine," said he, ** changes the celes- 
tial kingdom into a temporal tyranny, and converts 

* I^s JesuHes moderneSt par M. de 1 . Roche Amarid. 
Tilts account perfectly agrees with the dilferent lists nit>- 
lished by the society, and containing an aooonni of the 

Jrovinces. colleges, &c. Tliere ar*» several of them in 
ottvenci's History. 

f Comptes des Institutions, &c.. p. 118. 
X SUUnatis vobtsCKm ipti quicfiuid iuperior prteeipit, tpftss 
Dei praeeptum esse. Rtg. Soc. Jesu.—Ijy<ms, 1607. 

i J)ies nodesqiie Deum nostrum placate atque Jhtigare pren- 
Hs debemus, «t Philippum» ifc. VitilgnatU, p. 168. Ant- 
werp, 1687. 

n Comptes des Institutions, &e. p. 1S&. Fsnsquier, vol. L 
p. 349. 
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the bride of Jesus Christ into a handmaid prosti- 
tated to the will of a man. Tu declare one bishop 
of dirine right, and distributor of power to the 
others, was to say there was only one bishop, and 
that the others were his vican, who could be dis- 
missed by him.*' The bishop then showed how 
the episcopal authority had been attacked by the 
institution of tlie mendicant orders in the twelfth 
century, and that the new order, which seemed 
constituted for troubUng the peace of the church, 
attempted to abolish the episcopal jurisdiction al- 
together. The legates, finding that this discussion 
bad kindled a Tiolent feeling, were fearful of the 
results if the controversy should be taken up out of 
doors : they therefore ordered Lainez to give no 
copy of his speech ; but he could not refrain from 
publishing what he thought did honour to the pope, 
and was calculated to conciliate the infant society.* 

When war became necessary to the plans of 
Philip II. we find the Jesuits the most actiye agents 
of the league; and Henry Samnier, a Jesuit, was 
sent, in L581, on a mission to sereral Catholic 
princes, to obsenre and learn their feelings and 
views. He traversed Germany and Italy, to excite 
the foreign powers against the King of France, 
whom he accused of &vouring the Huguenots.f 
No one could be better qualified than he was for 
the task: he would appear according to dr- 
comstances dressed as a priest, a soldier, or a mer- 
chant, and could assume the language and man- 
ners of each class, as easily as their garments. 
Dice and cards were as familiar to him as his bre- 
viary ; and he maintained there was no harm in his 
doing such things, as it was for a good work.} 

Father Claude Mathieu, also a Jesuit, was ano- 
ther very active agent for the league : he made four 
joumies to Rome on behalf of the faction. The 
curates were able to effect a great deal in recom- 
mending the holy union from ti^e pulpit and the con- 
fessional, and most of the French clergy became 
outrageous leaguers : but their exertions being local, 
they could not have excited such a general spirit of 
revolt if they had been deprived of the omnipresent 
influence of the Jesuits, who regulated their move- 
ments, and formed a general conununication, not 
only between the party and their chiefs, but with 
each other. 

Two letters written by Claude Mathieu to the 
Duke of Nevers have been preserved, and substan- 
tiate the foregoing remarks. ** I have sent," says 
he, <* to M. de Ghiise one of our fathers, who has 

accompanied me dining this Journey The 

pope does not consider it right that any attempt 
should be made on the king^s life, for that cannot 
be done in good conscience ; but if his person 
could be secured, and those removed from about 
Inm who are the cause of the ruin of the kingdom, 
giving him servants who would give good advice 
and make him attend to it, he should approve of 
that"§ Nothing can more clearly show that the 
Jesuits were actively concerned in this attempt to 
dethrone the king. 

* F. Ptolo Swpi. HisL d» Coneile de Trente, p. 597. 

i Vtlleroy has preserved a document entitled, Memoire d» 
GmmiV tewm par eeux de la Ligme, tfc. It embraced a general 
^SB Cor emtiag a movement throughout Europe, and ftad- 
Mg e mpkyment for rach princes as they expected would 
tiRnie the leasne : among other prnjects was this, " Tachez 
pv le moyen des Jesuites d'attirer en une Ligne le Rof d' 
Bcome, qtti w pourrpit aider de Tesperanoe de I'armee d*£s- 

Tie, See.'* Mem. d'Btat, vol. iii. pp. 112, et seq. 
Hist, des Conspinitiona, ice. p. 8ft. 
Mem. de Nevers, vol. i. p. 657. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The Cardinal of Bourbon head c^ the League— Tteaty of 
Philip II. with the League — Tireaty of Nemours— Excom- 
munication of Navarre and Gond6 by Sixtus V. 

•* Thbrb's such divinity doth hedge a king," that 
in spite of the injury which Henry had inflicted on 
his dignity by his indiscreet behaviour, the Action 
that aimed at dethroning him was obliged to have 
recourse to libels and exaggerations, widely circu- 
lated, to prepare the public mind for any violent 
measure which ambition might induce the Duke 
of Guise to attempt. 

The king was publicly spoken of with the great- 
est contempt, and every day produced the most in- 
solent attacks upon his person and court : he was 
described as a Sardanapalus, a sluggard meriting 
the fate of Childeric, who was put into a monastery 
after he had been deprived of his crown.* Henry's 
device was three crowns, with the motto Manet 
ultima ccBlOf for which was substituted Manet utti- 
ma claustro; in allusion to the tonsure, or monachal 
crown, which he would receive whenever he should 
enter a cloister, f 

The journal of the time informs lis, that in No- 
vember, 1684, a Huguenot gentleman, named Pierre 
d'Esguain, was seized with some defamatory verses 
and papers in his possession : he confessed they 
were his composition ; was hanged at the Grdve, 
and his body burned with the papers.^ This shows 
that the leaguers were not the authors of all the 
libels which were circuhited at this period ; but it 
is remarkable, that out of so many persons who 
were liable to punishment for that offence, the only 
one who suffered should be a Huguenot. The ma- 
gistrates were not backward in doing justice on 
this occasion, but the League was indebted to 
some powerful influence for protection. The 
Queen-mother had long entertained violent hatred 
for the King of Navarre, and by excluding him 
from the succession, there was a prospect of esta- 
blishing the children of the Duchess of Lorrain, her 
daughter : if therefore she gave the League no po- 
sitive assistance, her views would prevent her from 
joining in opposing it. 

" The queen," says the Duke of Nevers, in his 
memoirs, *' intended that the crown should descend 
to the children of her daughter, the Duchess of 
Lorrain, as the King of Navarre was a Huguenot, 
and the Cardinal of Bourbon old ; and Guise was 
employed only as the servant of M. de Lorrain, for 
the morsel was never intended for him."} 

The Duke of Guise performed his part with 
great address, with strong assurances of support 
from Spain : he saw that to obtain the crown of 
France was not altogether chimerical ; but he did 
not blind himself to the dangers of his attempt, and 
was long entreated to act openly before he would 
acquiescec 

He won over the queen1^lother by pretending 
to further her views: the clergy were already 
gained by the hope of annihilating the reformed re- 
ligion; and the promise of such recompenses as 
success would enable him to grant had secured a 

* Hist, das Demiexs Troubles, liv. 1. p. 15. 
t The following was placed (me night on the door of the 
Louvre : 

QfU dedit atUedeat, aiwiai abstulit, attera mUU; 
Tertia tonwris eOfaeemda manu. 
Journal de Henri Itl. 
Mem. de Nevers, vol. i. p. 163. 
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considerable number of the nobility. Preachers 
addressed the public, to inflame them by describ- 
ing the horrors which would be consequent on the 
King of NaTarre*8 succeeding to the crown. It 
was stated among other things tliat above ten 
thousand Huguenots and Folitiques were ready 
to massacre aU the Catholics in order to serre the 
King of NaTarre.* 

But as it was better to blind his real object for 
some time, Guise announced that the Cardinal of 
Bourbon was the lawful heir to the crown, his 
nephew being excluded on account of heresy; 
and it was immediately proposed to the cardinal to 
join the league. He hieing a very ignorant and 
bigotted man, was easily persuaded to consent : he 
was daztled with the hope of a crown, which, ac- 
cording to the course of nature, he could neyer 
expect to have ; for he was more than sixty years 
(if age, while the reigning king was only thirty- 
four. Guise further suggested that he should 
obtain a dispensation to marry the Duchess of 
Montpensier : he was insensible to the ridicule, 
and consented to the proposal. f 

Henry could not long remain ignorant of what 
was passing: he perceived that the best thing 
which could be done was to draw the King of 
Navarre to court ; and as he acknowledged him to 
be the rightful heir to his throne, their interests 
evidently required a sincere reconciliation. He 
sent the Duke of Epemon to persuade him to 
return to the Catholic church, and to co-operate 
with him in subduing the league. Navarre re- 
ceived the messenger with great affability, and a 
long conference ensued, which however produced 
no effect on the Huguenots, who were too firmly 
grounded in their principles to be flattered into a 
desertion of them. J So far indeed was this meet- 
ing from producing good, that the leaguers made 
use of it as an argument for their cause : they 
announced that the king's declaring Navarre his 
successor would confirm him in his heresy ; and 
indeed the account of the conference which was 
drawn up, and published by Duplessb-Momay, 
represented the advantage of the discussion to have 
been entirely in favour of the Huguenots, and that 
the King of Navarre was more tlian ever confirmed 
in his sentiments.} 

Notwithstanding, the King of Navarre was so 
far persuaded, that he had determined on an inter- 
view with the King of France. His little court 
was not exclusively Huguenot, and the entreaties 
of his Catholic friends were not vdthout effect. 
It was principally by the recommendation of M. de 
Seg^ that he had been influenced ; and D' Aubigii6, 
whose zeal for the Protestant cause was unbounded, 
considering that the only way to prevent the 
king's intended Journey wns to alarm his advisers, 
resolved on the foUoiving expedient. He took an 
occasion when he passed through a saloon, in 
which there were some young gentlemen of the 
court, to lead Segur aside to a window, which 
looked upon a steep' precipice: he then told him, 
that he would be compelled to take that leap the 
day the King of Navarre set out for the court of 
Henry III. Segur, astonished, asked — "But who 

* Proces-rerbal de Nicoias Poulain. This document it to 
be found in the Ist vol. of the Journal de Henri III. Edit. 
CkiUepe. 

t DeThou.liv. 81. 

I There ia an acconnt of this conference in Villeroy, vol. 

§ Maimbourg, Hf'sC. de la Ligue, vol. i. p. 76. 



will dare do thatt" " If I cannot do it alone,** 
said D' Aubign^, " here are some gentlemen who 1 
will assist me." The young men perceiving* tbey 
were alluded to, immediately cocked their hats, ' 
and assumed a determined air, although they knew ' 
nothing of what was passing, which had such an ! 
effect on M. de Segur, that the journey was | 
abandoned.* \ 

In the mean time the Duke of Guise was busily ! 
occupied in negotiations with the King of Spain. 
For greater convenience, he had retired to his 
government of Champagne, and at the close of the 
year a treaty was concluded between the envoys 
of Philip II. and the Cardinal of Bourbon, who 
had assumed the title of the first prince of the blood 
and presumptive heir to the crown. The treaty ' 
declared, that to preserve the Catholic religion in 
France, in the event of the king's djing without 
children, the Cardinal of Bourbon should succeed 
him, as next heir to the crown, from which should 
be for ever excluded all heretics, and encoorageis 
of heretics ; that the cardinal, being king, should 
banish all heretics from the kingdom, and cause 
the decrees of the Council of Trent to be observed ; 
the King of Spain on his part undertaking to sup- 
ply the league with money, which was aAerwards 
to be repaid to him, by aid in subduing the revolted 
Flemings, and by the cession of the town of Cam- 
bray.f 

The pope's public approbation appeared indis- 
pensable for an union, the object of which was the 
advancement of the Romish faith : but in vain did 
father Mathieu travel from Paris to Rome to 
claim the protection of his holiness ; for although 
the Cardinal Pellev6 used great infiuence, he could 
make no impression on Gregory XIII. That pope 
could not clearly comprehend the object of the 
league, nor would he openly sanction an enter- 
prise against a king so decidedly Catholic, and en- 
tertaining so much veneration for the dhurch of 
Rome as Heni^III. He took time to reflect 
upon it, and summoned several experienced cardi- 
nals to examine the propositions of the league : 
their answers were far from removing his doubts, 
and he decided upon refusing the least thing 
which might be considered an approval of the 
league ; but in dismissing Father Mathieu, he re- 
commended the union to watch incessantly over 
the interests of religion, and to aim at the extir- 
pation of heresy. J 

Philip II. in the mean time became impatient 
at such delays : an embassy had arrived in Paru, 
intreating the King of France to become the pro- 
tector of the new states, and the Spanish agents 
sent word that Henry was inclined to listen to 
their proposal. Some decisive measure therefore 
was urgent : he called upon Guise to act openly, 
aud informed him that he would otherwise send 
their treaties to the King of France, and abandon 

• D'Aubigne. Mem. p. 101. 

t Da Thou, liv. 61. Davila, liv. 7. 

X As these communicationa were vivd voce, it is not snrpris- 
ii^ Uiat there should be vuriations in the aorounts of them. 
Legrain, in his Decade, sayt (liv. 3. p. 141). " Couriers wen 
sent to Kmne to obtain the pope's sanction tobe^rraiaof the 
league ; but he said that he did not know the roothor of the 
beast." On the other hand, De Thou (liv. 81 .) relates a cna- 
venation with the Duke of Nevera, who declared that tlw 
Jesuit Mathieu had received the pope's promise of a bull «■ 
favour of the league directly Guise was able to acU->S«e 
also Davila, liv. 7. Maimbourg, Hi^. de ia Ltgwe, Ir.. 1. 
Mem, de NeoerSt vol. ii. p. 77- 
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the league to his resentment.* Guise found him- 
self compelled to continue the course into which 
he hod entered, and preparations were made for 
taking the field. The Cardinal of Bourbon left 
Paris for his diocese of Bouen, whence he passed 
into Picardy, and foreign levies were hastening to 
the frontiers, while experienced captains were em- 
ployed in collecting the nobility and gentlemen of 
the p&rtj.f The Jesuits proposed a plan to get 
possession of Boulogne for the convenience of 
receiving supplies from Spain.} 

The Cardinal of Bourbon issued a manifesto,} 
declaring the object of tlie league ; and very soon 
alter the emissaries of the &ction seized upon 
towns in different parts of France. Guise fixed 
his hcad-quarters at Chalons, anxiously waiting 
for the arrival of reinforcements, but tolerably 
certain that the king would not attack him. In 
spite of the exertions that had been made, his army 
amounted to no more than four thousand infantry, 
and fifteen hundred horse ; a force that might so 
easily have been dispersed, that Nangis meeting 
Guise at Chalons, asked him how he should act if 
the king sent any troops against him. Guise 
answered, " Retire as quick as possible into Ger- 
many, and wait a more favourable opportunity." || 

Henry was unable to decide upon the best mea- 
sures to be taken at such a crisis ; and, unfortu- 
nately for him, his advisers were by no means un- 
animous. Epemon, the Chancellor Chivemy, 
D^O, and De Ketz, recommended him to join the 
King of Navarre and the Huguenots, who would 
cheerfully serve under him, against their avowed 
enemies. Joyeuse, Villequier, Villeroy, and Bel- 
lierre condemned tlie idea of the most Christian 
kmg availing himself of the services of the Hugue- 
nots, whose friendship would disgrace him : they 
urged that the chiefs of the league should be 
I satisfied, and that then it was to be hoped the 
party would dwindle away.1T The best plan 
yfovAA have been to send an army at once against 
the Duke of Guise: Marshal d'Aumont strongly 
recommended it, and prepared to march with a 
few regiments hastily collected.** His lo}'alty, 
howeyer, was frustrated by the queen- mother's 
representations: she was on good terms with 
Guise, and wished also to remain at peace : by 
her advice the king published a dedarationff in 
answer to the manifesto of the league, in which 
he appears to justify himself, rather than to con^ 
demn his rebellious subjects : to make use of the 
language of a contemporary, *' forgetting the arms 
which nature and necessity presented to him, he 
had recourse to pen and paper : he made a declara- 
tion, but so tamely, that you would say that he did 
not dare to name his enemy, and that he re- 
sembled a man who complains without saying who 

has beaten him." JJ 

The league succeeded in sm^rising several 
towns, but fiiiled at Metz, where Epemon had a 
good garrison : at Bordeaux, where Matignon, by 
his activity, counteracted a plot for overtlirowing 

* Mneray, Ahrege Cknn* 
i DaTiU, Ht. 7. 

t fhjCA-vrrbal de Nicolas Foulain, p. 139. DavUa. liv. 8. 
§ Dated IStli March. 1585 : it u to be foaud in Davila, 

In-. 7. aftd De Thuu, liv. 81. 

* Memoin de Beaovaii Nangia. 
•! Uaviia, liv. 7. 

** MaimbouTg, Hist, de la Ligve, vol. 1. p. 107. 
it tiiren at loigth by Daviln. 
XI Hi»t. dea Demiera Troubles, liv. i. p. 20. 



his authority ; and at Marseilles, which one Dariez, 
a person in authority, had undertaken, in concert 
with a man named Chabannes, to deliver to the 
Duke of Nevers, the intended future governor. 
The inhabitants were, however, penuaded to take 
arms, and they succeeded in capturing Dariez and 
his confederate : they were immediately tried, con- 
demned, and hanged. The king was much pleased 
at this spirited affiiir, and told the deputation sent 
to convey the news, that he could never sufficiently 
reward their fidelity. • 

When fear chills the heut of a sovereign, his 
dignity and majesty is lost; for the audacity of 
revolt increases in the proportion of its impunity. 
Could Henry have again exhibited the conqueror 
of Jamac, he would have soon settled the aflair ; 
but, wishing to appease the revolt, rather than 
quell it, he entreated the queen-mother to meet 
tJie Duke of Guise, and, while she assiu-ed him of 
the king's friendship, to offer him the full extent of 
his wishes, rather than disturb the peace of the 
kingdom. Guise presented a request, signed by 
himself and the Cardinal of Bourbon, which called 
for an edict, for the extirpation of heresy, and the 
expulsion of the Huguenots (by force) from their 
cautionary towns ; the king was also to renounce 
the protection of Gene^'a, and to become a partisan 
of tiie league.f Such a request could not be 
granted without some consideration; and while 
the subject was under discussion, the King of Na- 
varre made a declaration, copies of which were sent 
to all the powera of Europe.} Wlien the league 
had shown a hostile disposition, the Huguenots 
were pleased to witness such a dirision in the 
camp of their enemies : but when it became ap- 
parent that Henry was in danger of succumbing, 
he sent an offer of his services, urging him to lose 
no time in preparing for the storm which was 
ready to bunt over him. The king wrote in reply 
that he should not yet take arms. ** Let the 
Guises strike the first blow," said the king, **in 
order that you may not be accused of breaking the 
peace, and that it may appear that they are the 
cause of the war."§ 

As a treaty was all but concluded between the 
king and thc'League, the King of Navarre foresaw 
that whatever occiured would be to the injury of 
the Protestants : he therefore took the opportunity 
of answering the various calmnnies against him, in 
the above-mentioned declaration, which may be 
called his appeal to the world. He declai-ed that 
he bore no ill-will to the Catholics; that, with 
respect to his changing his religion, he had 
been compelled at the St. Bartholomew to make a 
profession of Catholicism, but that he could not 
renounce the faith in which he was educated, 
unless its errors were clearly pointed out, and that, 
in his case, they had always tried to destroy, rather 
than instinict him. He contradicted several asser- 
tions which had been made respecting him, and 
concluded by entreating the king to allow him and 
Guise to decide the quarrel between them in single 
combat, or with two, ten, or twenty combatants 
on each side, offering to tight in any place which 
his majesty might choose in France ; or, if the 

* Davila, Mexerav, and Mnthieu. 
4 Hist. i\"» Demien Troiiblea, liv. 1. p. S2. 
t Dated Hergcxac, lOih June. 158A. It was written by 
Dupleasis-Moniav. 
I Eapril du la Ligue, vol. ii. p. 27C. 
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Duke of Guise preferred, he would meet him out 
of the kingdom.* 

This declaration produced a great effect on the 
minds of the nobility, who were equally pleased 
with its reasonableness, and the generous wish to 
avoid bloodshed. It was publicly said that Guise 
could not refuse such a challenge ; but he would 
not suffer the cause of the league to appear con> 
nected with a private quarrel, and sent a message 
to that effectf 

The queen's conference with Guise ended in the 
conclusion of the treaty of Nemours.^ The dis- 
honourable terms therein extorted from the king 
were worse than any war ; for the success of the 
(action on this occasion encouraged them to rtill 
greater attempts, and was the cause of many persons 
joining the party. By the treaty, Henry bound 
himself to forbid in his dominions the exercise of 
any other religion than the Romish, under pain of 
death. The Calyinist ministers were ordered to 
quit the kingdom within a month, and in six 
months all other Calvinists who would not abjure : 
heretics were declared incapable of holding any 
office, and the mixed commissions were to be 
abolished. The king agreed to pay the sums 
which might be due to Guise's foreign levies, and 
to give a number of considerable towns as places 
of security. } 

The king was forced to declare war against the 
Huguenots; and measures were discussed for 
attacking them Immediately, in all parts of France. 
The leaguers persuaded Henry that a few days 
would settle the affidr, and that the report of the 
first enterprise would frighten the King of Navarre 
into submission. (| The Huguenots assuredly were 
in a dreadful dilemma ; for the King of Navarre 
had been kept inactive by Henry's promises and 
declarations, and Condi's army was very much di- 
minished. 

The King of Navarre was aware of the desperate 
state of his cause ; and, speaking subsequently of 
the king's joining the league, he declared that his 
regret was so great, and his apprehension of its 
fatal results so sensible, that the news of it bleached 
half of nis mustachioB.1f However, his energy was 
not to be paralysed by a dread of danger, and he 
took measures for employing what resources he 
had, and for negociating for assistance abroad. It 
was some consolation for him to know, that the 
additional power which the Guises had acquired 
would be die means of raising friends for him, 
particularly the Montmorencies, Biron, and Ma- 
tignon. 

While the Huguenots complained of the late 
edict as a cruel persecution, the Catholics were 
murmuring at the king for having given them so 
much time as six months. The complaints ceach- 
ing the king, he sent one morning ** for the pre- 
sident of the parliament, the provost of the trades, 
and the dean of the cathedral. Money was what 
he required, and therefore he called upon them for 
it, as otherwise he could not accede to the public 
wish, by declaring war against the Huguenots. He 
told them that he was pleased at the good counsels 

* Cayet, liv. i . p. 8. Mem. dc Diip1«siris, vol. i. p. 503. 
t Da\ila, Hv. 7. Pcreflxe. p. 60. G. I^U, Vita di Sisto V. 
X DaU>d 7th July. 1&65. Registered in parliameut 18th.— 
Mem. de Nevert, vol. i. pn. 686 — 692. 
{ Davila, Panquier, aim Muthieu. 
II Hint, den Derniera Troubles, liv. 2. p. 84. 
1[ Mathieu, liv. 8. p. 501. 
** 11th August, 1585. 



they had given him, and confidently expected a 
favourable result. After telling them that he 
should require three armies, one in Guyenne, 
another near his person, and a third to protect 
the frontier, and prevent any invasion of Reitre8,be 
added, ** It is against my own opinion tbftt I have 
undertaken this war : but no matter, I am resolved 
to spare neither care nor cost for its success ; 
and, since you were unwilling to believe me, when 
I advised you not to think of breaking the peace, 
it is at least fair that you should help me to cairy 
on the war : for, as it is by your advice alone that 
I have undertaken it, I cannot think of being the 
only one to bear the burden. Mr. Chief President, 
I applaud your zeal, and that of your colleague 
who have so highly approved of Uxe revocation of 
the edict ;* but I am desirous you should know 
that war is not to be carried on without money, 
and that, so long as this lasts, it will be in vain to 
come and tease me about your salaries beini? 
stopped. You, Mr. Provost, must be persuaded 
that I shall not do less with regard to the aimui- 
ties of the Hotel-de-Ville : therefore call together 
the inhabitants of my good city of Paris, and 
tell them that, since the revocation of the edict has 
given them so much pleasure, I hope they will not 
be averse to furnishing me with six hundred thou- 
sand livres, which will be requisite for carnring on 
the war." Then, turning to the Cardinal of Guise, 
who was present, the khig coolly observed, ** That 
he hoped for the first month to be able to avoid 
troubling the clergy, for he would rather empty 
the purses of the other classes ; but that for the 
subsequent months, so long as the war lasted, he 
intended applying to the church, viithout waiting for 
the pope's consent : for, as it was a religious war, 
he ought, in conscience, to make use of the church 
revenues. *' It is," said the king, ** especially at 
the solicitation of the dergv that I have burdened 
myself with this undertaking : it is a holy war, 
and, therefore, the clergy must support it." 

Henry then vraited to hear their reply, and, 
finding they were for remonstrating against his 
proposal, he cut them short, by saying, "Ton 
ought, then, to have listened to me, and kept the 
peace, instead of deciding on a war in a shop or a j 
church; and, really, I apprehend, that while we 
think to put an end to preaching, we may endanger 
the »MM«."f The king's aversion to the war was 
thus made known: the populace were taught to 
suspect him of duplicity, and when the news 
arrived of the successes which the King of Navarre 
had obtained in Guyenne, Dauphiuy, and other 
provinces, they declared that it was owing to 
Henry's treachery, and charged him with being 
connected with the Huguenots by a secret treaty. 

The insolence of the league received an addi- 
tional stimulus from the open encouragement 
afforded by Sixtus Y.^ That pope had succeeded 
Gregory XIII., who died in AprU, 1585. Having 
been bred up a Franciscan, and filled the office of 
grand-inquisitor, he wotild natiurally incline to- 
wards a persecuting faction; and we find that, 
immediately after his election, he gave the league 
the benefit of his influence. Being less scrupulous 
than his predecessor, he consented to give a bull 

* That at Poictiers. whidi was favourable to the Pn4««l> 
ants. 

t Hi.it. deaDerniers Troubles. YivJt. Davila. liv. 7. Cayel, 
liv. 1. n. 8. De Thou, liv.81. 

X Felix Peretii, well known as Cardinal Montalto. 
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declaring the Bourbon princes a bastard and de- 
testable race, and excommunicating the King of 
Navarre and the Prince of Cond6 as incorrigible 
heretics, who had forfeited ail right to everything 
in rerertion, as well as in possession, and parti- 
cularly to the succession to the crown of France. * 

The arrogance of this act of pontifical authority 
careated a ferment amongst all classes who were 
independent of the league ; and when published in 
Paris, the parliament made a strong remonstrance 
against it.t One of the counsellors recommended 
to the king to throw it into the fire, in the presence 
of the assembled clergy, and to order the attorney- 
general to prosecute those who had brought it from 
Bome.{ It was easy to show how the king was 
interested in this bull, for if the pope could nomi- 
nate a successor to the throne, he could easily 
extend that power to the dethronement of a reign- 
ing king, a thing which Pope Zachary had done to 
Childeric III. But Henry had such a dread of the 
league, that notwithstanding the repeated exhorta- 
tions he received from fai^ful advisers, he never 
I would allow proceedings against the publishers of 
the ouu, contenting himself with refusing to give 
it his sanction. The insulted princes, however, 
would not BO quietly submit to the pontifical auda- 
city : they drew up a protest against the bull, 
appealing to the peers of Fratice, and the decision 
of a future council, and declaring Sixtus ioudisant 
pope to be a liar and Anti-Christ. This was pub- 
licly put up in all the streets of Rome and the 
houses of the cardinals, and even on the doors of 
the Vatican.} 

The league in the mean time became clamorous 
for the war, and Henry was compelled to prepare 
three armies. But before that was ready which was 
destined to oppose Navarre, and which the Duke of 
Mayenne was to command, he sent a deputation to 
that prince, entreating him to return to the Catho- 
lic church, or at least to suspend the public exercise 
of Calvinism for a few months, to give time for 
an amicable adjustment. The deputies were Le- 
noncourt, afterwards cardinal, and the president 
Brulart, accompanied by some doctors of the Sor- 
bonne. They were unable to make any impres- 
sion on Navarre, who told them that he was ready 
to be instructed according to the decisions of a 
council freely chosen, and not with a poniard at 
his breast.] 

Every attempt at persuasion proving inefiectual, 
the King expressed his concurrence in the wish of 
the league : he published an edict authorising the 
governors of the provinces to pursue the Hugue- 
nots, without waiting for the expiration of the six 
months fixed in the treaty of Nemours. Navarre 
forbade the edict being executed where he pos- 
sessed authority ; treated as enemies the people of 
all towns that adhered to the league ; and confis- 
cated their property for the support of his army.lT 
The flames of civil war were once more kindled in 
this afflicted kingdom. 

* The ball, dated 9th Sept. 1583. treats both princes as 
Alnady degraded. Quondam Navana regem, et o/tmprta- 
fifrm Condensem. A spirited work was published on tlie 
subject, in which the defects of poperv are cleverly exposed, 
his entitled. Bnttum Jitlme» Papa $ixti V., fcc. editio 4.. 
vitbont date or name : attributed to Ilotman. 

t Le Grain, liy. 3. p. 145. 

i Journal de Uenri III. 

I Leti, DeThoo, Davila. and many others. 

I Davila, liv. 7. Maimbourg. Hist, de la Ligue, liv. 1. 

1 Hilt, des Demiers Troubles, p. 27. 



CHAFTEB XXXVII. 

Unsueoessftal attempt of the Duke of If ereoettr against the 
Huguenots— Siwe of Broouge— Enterprise on Angers — 
Capture and dentice of Oleron — Conferenees between the 
Queen-mother and the King of Navarre— Renewal of the 
War— Battle of Courtras. 

The renewal of the war made it necessary for the 
King of Navarre to hold a consultation with the 
Prince of Cond6 and Marshal Montmorency. They 
decided upon a plan of action, and made exertions 
to supply their difFerent towns with provisions and 
ammunition. Their party had recently heen joined 
by the Duke of Thouars, of the fiunily of Tremouille, 
whose sister was shortly to be married to the Prince 
of Cond£. 

The Duke of Mercceur began the campaign by 
suddenly quitting his government of Brittany, to 
attack the Huguenots in Poictou.* With only two 
thousand men, he expected to perform some great 
achievements, relying on his activity to make up 
for the deficiency of his numbers. He had begim 
to lay waste that province, when the news of his 
arrival reached Cond^, who had lately quitted St. 
Jean d'Angely, with a little army he had collected. 
He lost no time in marching direct, to give battle 
to the Duke of Mercceur ; but he, being sensible 
that the prince's force was superior to his own, 
resolved on retreating to Fontenay, a town held 
by the Catholics, and there await the arrival of the 
royal army under Mayenne. But the inhabitants 
of that town being more attached to the king than 
to the league, refused to admit him within their 
walls, under the pretence of having no orders from 
the king to that effect. He was therefore com- 
pelled to take his quarters in the suburbs, and 
make exertions to procure provisions, as the inha- 
bitants refused to supply him. In this condition, 
he was attacked by the Prince of Condi. The 
battle was severely contested, the Catholics hav- 
ing the benefit of position, and their assailants that 
of numbers. When night came, Mercceur per- 
ceiving that, if the fight should be renewed the fol- 
lowing day, he would almost certainly be defeated, 
resolved on decamping as secretly as possible, 
which he did in the middle of the night. Condi 
followed him the next day, and so harassed his 
march, that his men had no time to take refresh- 
ment. At last he succeeded in crossing the Loire, 
after leaving behind, not only the plunder acquired 
at the commencement of his expedition, but the 
greater part of his own baggage : several parties of 
his men also fell into the hands of Condi. f 

The Huguenots were very successful in several 
affairs which followed this, and Condi considered 
himself equal to the siege of Brouage, then held by 
St. Luc, with a considerable garrison. The people 
of Bochelle were desirous of retaking Brouage from 
the Catholics, and contributed their assistance to 
the enterprise. The town was invested completely 
at the beginning of October, 1585, and being 
attacked by sea, as well as by land, its fidl was 
confidently expected, when a circumstance oc- 
curred which called off the Prince of Condi, and 
caused such a change of affairs, that Marshal Ma- 
tignon had time to raise the siege. The citadel of 
Angers had been seized upon by three captains in 

• Cayet, liv. I. p. 10. Mem. de la Ligue, vol. ii. p. 2. 
t Davila. liv. 8. Le Grain, liv. 4. p. 147. D'Aubigni. 
vol. ii. p. 435. 
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a treachepoua maimer : they were of different par- 
ties, but had acted in concert ou this occasion. 
Their names were Du Halot» a royalist ; Frosne, 
an enemy of Brissac, the governor of Angers ; and 
Rochemorte, a friend of the King of Navarre. 
They entered the town on a friendly pretence, and 
while Frosne was at dinner with the officer left in 
charge of the place, his companions murdered the 
soldiers, who were not of their faction. The com- 
manding officer was killed soon after, and the castle 
was in the power of the confederates. But instead 
of retiring into the castle, Du Halot went into the 
town and declared that he had acted in the name 
and on the behalf of the king : that however had no 
effect on the people, who arrested, and soon after 
hanged him. The inhabitants immediately attacked 
the castle, which the confederates perceiving, drew 
up the bridge before Frosne could enter : he tried to 
climb by the chain, but was wounded by the assail- 
ants, and falling into the moat, was killed by a stag 
that was kept there. Rochemorte, alone remaining, 
was demanded for whom he held the castle 1 He 
answered " For the King of Navarre." Preparations 
were then made for a regular attack, whenever the 
Duke of Mayenne should arrive. A few days after, 
Rochemorte himself was killed by two musket balls 
striking him while at one of the windows. There 
then remained sixteen persons in the castle, but as 
they had lost their leaders, they proposed to capitu- 
late.* 

Cond£ had been informed of the surprise of the 
castle ; and learning at the same time that the place 
required assistance, he dispatched D'Aubigne with 
eleven hundred men to secure the to^vn to his party. 
D'Aubign^, aware of the importance of the place, 
lost no time in executing his commission ; but un- 
fortunately he was countermanded. Some persons 
had persuaded the prince that Kuch an undertaking 
was worthy of himself : eleven days were lost in pre- 
paring for his departure : he relinquished the siege 
of Brouage, which was on the eve of completion, 
leaving only a small portion of his army to mask 
the town, and when he arrived at Angers, on the 
twenty-first of October, he found that place occu- 
pied by six thousand of the enemy.f 

.Cond£ advanced to attack the faubourgs, but 
soon discovered that the castle had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. The object of his joiuiiey was 
thus completely foiled ; great confusion ensued in 
his srrmy, and he experienced such difficulty in mak- 
ing his escape that this expedition nearly caused his 
ruin. An army was ready to cut off his retreat in 
eyery direction : Mayenne, Epemon, Joyeuse, and 
Biron were each at the head of armies opposed to 
him ; and La Chastre had undertaken to prevent 
his crossing the Loire, every bridge and ford of 
which was occupied. His numbers in the mean 
time constantly diminished, as the alarm made 
many seek their safety by flying separately. The 
Duke of Rohan persuaded Cond6 to retire privately 
from the army, and escape by passing through un- 
frequented routes: he followed this advice, and 
went through Britt«ny into Guernsey, whence he 
passed over to England. After the prince had 
quitted the army, his followers divided into small 
parties, and succeeded in making their escape by 
sacrificing their baggage : some of them, however, 

* DavUn. liv. 8. Mem. de la Li^ie, vol. ii. p. 13. Sully, 
liv. i. Cayet. liv. I. D'Aubigne, vol. ii. p. 440. 
f D'Aubign£, vol. ii. pp. 442-C. Daiila, liv. 8. 



were so unfortunate as to be discovered, and wen 
put to death by the Catholics.* 

Doubts were entertained for some time of Conde't 
safety, and the Protestant party was depressed ia 
the same proportion as the league was encouraged 
by the rumour. The king was loudly called upon 
to annihilate the party; the Catholic genetab 
placed garrisons in all the towns around Bocheik 
and St. Jean d' Angely to prevent asaistanoe reach- 
ing them, and reinforcements were sent to the 
army in Guyenne to ensure the defeat of NavarTt, 
and, if possible, to make him a prisoner .f 

At the commencement of the following year the 
King of Navarre published several declarations, ia 
which he laments the miseries which a war in- 
evitably inflicts upon a country, and showa that he 
is not to be blamed for the present struggle. Ad- 
dressing the clergy, he says, " If war delights you 
so much ; if you prefer a battle to an aigument, 
and a conspiracy to a coimcil, I wash my hands of 
it, and the blood which may be shed shall be on 
your heads." J 

At this time the King of Navarre's forces were 
far inferior to those opposed to him, and be ood- 
sidered it necessary to prolong the contest a»i 
avoid a general engagement. He selected the 
flower of his army to make a flying camp of two 
thousand musqueteers, three himdred cavalry, and 
a few of the nobility : the rest he placed in di&- 
rent towns, and by his activity and courage he 
effected such operations that the Catholic army 
was paralysed. Navarre being well acquaint^ 
with the country, surprised detachments, inter- 
cepted convoys, and kept his adversaries in con- 
tinual alarm. Mayenne in the mean time found 
his army thinning by sickness and desertion ; and 
the siege of St. Jean d'Angely, which he had re- 
solved upon, was obl^d to be abandoned.^ 

The Prince of Condi returned to Rochelle in 
February-, 1586, and the affairs of the Huguenots 
resumed a smiling aspect. Several places in that 
quarter were taken by Conde's captains ; among 
others the Isle of Oleron, in which D' Aubigni dis- 
tinguished himself. But the glory he obtained in 
taking the island was very soon eclipsed by the 
brave defence which was directed by him. In the 
beginning of April, St. Luc, governor of Brouage, 
attacked him with five thousand men, assisted bv ! 
some ships of war : a most obstinate stru^^e was 
maintained for twenty-four hours, in which the 
assailants were driven out of the town after they 
had succeeded in effecting a lodgement. St. Luc 
was at last obliged to retire with the loss of four 
hundred men and a great part of his baggage.| 

St. Luc's forces being divided on account of thi« 
expedition, the Prince of Condi availed himself 
of the opportunity to attack one division, o>m- 
raanded by a gentleman named Tiercelin. Condi 
fell in with him near Saintes,^ and an engagement 
ensued, which ended in favour of the Huguenots. 
But their victory was dearly purchased, many of 
their captains being wounded, and two of them 

• Davila. liv. 8. Sully, liv. 8. BeTliou. liv. 82. Mem. 
de Bouillon, p. 73. Hitt. dra Deruiera Troubles, liv. i. ]■. 
29. Matbieu, liv. 8. p. 507, 

f Mem. de la Ligue, vol. ii. p. 31. 

X Mem. de Duplcwis, vol. i. p. 586. Dated Moataabas, 
1st January, 158G. 

$ Davila, liv. 8. 

y Hist, doa Dcraicn Troubles, liv. 2. D'Aubigne, vol. iii. 
p. 15 

^1 7tli April, 1586. 
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mortally, the sons of the late Andelot: another 
•on hud lately died at St. Jean D' Angely, and their 
elder brother, the Count de LaTal, was so afflicted, 
that he died of grief within eight days.* 

The king in the mean time was anxious that the 
war should be finished. He was unable to prose- 
cute it for want of means ; and it was out of his 
power to stem the torrent of faction which had 
forced him into hostilities. The clergy, encouraged 
by the pope's nuncio, had importuned him to pub- 
lish the decrees of the Council of Trent ; but having 
obtained a bull from the pope to sell some church 
property (most probably granted in the hope of 
gaining his consent to the other measure), they 
raised such a yiolent opposition to his making use 
of it, that he was obliged to ha\e recourse to bur- 
sal edict8.t 

A fresh difficulty was impending over Henry ; 
the Protestant states of Germany were preparing 
to send relief to their brethren in France. Na- 
varre bad sent agents to intreat the different princes 
to take into consideration the persecuted condition 
of the Huguenots ; and their extreme danger at 
the close of 1585 had aroused the zeal of Beza, 
who, although advanced in years, traversed Ger- 
many, and with powerful eloquence addressed all 
classes in behalf of the suffering Calvinists. His 
preaching excited great feelings, and a sort of cru- 
sade was prepared. { 

But the German princes being on terms of friend- 
ship with the King of France, considered it ne- 
cessary, before they marched any troops into his 
dominions, to send an embassy to make complaints 
of, and claim satisfaction for, the breach of pro- 
mises made in favour of the protestants ; and to 
entreat his majesty to restore tranquillity to that 
t persecuted people. Great preparations were made 
> to add splendour to their mission ; but when they 
arrived in Paris they had the mortification of find- 
ing that the king had gone to the south of France. § 
It is thought that his sole object in going from the 
capital at such a time was to avoid receiving these 
ambassadors; nor could he fix any time for his 
certain return, as he had engaged his mother to 
confer with the King of Navarre upon a plan 
which appeared to his refined and scheming policy 
to offer a sure way to save the government and 
crush the league. This plan consisted in forming 
a private treaty with Navarre, who should renounce 
his religion, be divorced from his wife, and marry 
the daughter of the Duke of Lorrain : his title as 
presumptive heir to the crown was then to be pub- 
licly rei»gnised ; and the nation being biassed in 
favour of the direct succession would be easily 
drawn away from the league to full obedience. || 
Catherine undertook the commission, relying upon 
her usual method of intriguing. The weight of 
yean did not prevent her from making so long a 
journey, but no sooner was her departure known 
than Henry was beset by the league upon the sub- 
ject of her mission. He assured them that the 
negociation was only a manoeuvre to delay the 
arrival of the Germans, and that it would in the 
end prove beneficial to the holy union.lT This 
declaration being made public, and the Huguenots 

* Mem. de la Ligue. vol. ii. p. 173. Hist, des Dcmiers 
Tnmblet. liv. 2. DaviU, liv. 6. D'Aabij^iw, vol. iii. p. 16. 
t Jounial de Henri III. 
t DaviU. «▼. 8 Lctl, Vita di Fi^to V, 
\ Cayet. liv. I. p. 88. Davila, liv. 8. p. 380. 
I Davila. Uv. 8. 
1 Ibid. 



knowing that his dissimulation was unbounded, 
they encouraged suspicions and apprehensions in 
each other's minds, and the King of Navarre was 
thus rendered less likely to accede to his proposal. 

The military operations of this interval presented 
nothing of importance : a desire to signalize him- 
self beyond what the Duke of Mayenne had been 
able to do, made Biron resolve on besieging Ma- 
rans, a town very essential to the possession of Ro- 
chelle. This movement brought Navarre from 
Guyenne to reinforce that place and strengthen 
the fortifications, in doing which he personally 
joined in the work, to encourage his followers. 
Biron was roughly handled when he commenced 
his attack, and was woxmdcd by a musket ball, 
which carried off one of his fingers: he afterwards 
found that the place was likely to offer a long de- 
fence, and carried on his plan of attack with more 
coolness. Before the siege could be concluded, the 
Abb4 Gadagni arrived from the court with orders 
to suspend hostilities preparatory to the conference 
between the queen-mother and the King of Na- 
varre. Biron agreed to withdraw his troops be- 
yond the Charente, and Navarre promised to meet 
her majesty as soon as he had settled affairs in 
Rochelle.* 

The ambassadors were indignant at being de- 
tained so long, and two of them quitted Paris. 
Couriers were continually sent to the king, en- 
treating him to retiurn and give them an audience ; 
but he delayed as long as possible, in hopes of re- 
ceiving a favourable account of his mother's con- 
ference with Navarre. At last he was induced to 
come back by the intelligence that the whole body 
had resolved on following the example of their 
companions: he arrived at St. Germains in the 
beginning of September, and gave the long-ex- 
pected audience. Henry's manner of receiving 
the deputation sufficiently evinced his displeasure 
with their mission. He expressed his surprise at 
such interference with his government, and told 
them they need wait no longer, for he should give 
them no other answer, f This insult offered to 
their deputies excited the indignation of the Ger- 
man princes.} 

The king returned to Paris the following day : 
his cool reception of the ambassadors was generally 
known, as well as his continued preparations for 
carr}*ing on the war : still he had the mortification 
to find the popular feeling more furious than ever 
against him. The pulpits resounded with abuse ; 
and the leaguers had circulated a report that he 
favoured Navarre and the Huguenots. It was said 
that he endeavoured, in secret, to secure the suc- 
cession to the crown for one, and full liberty of 
worship for the other.} An additional^ cause of 
discontent was to be traced to the Duke of May- 
enne, who having failed to answer the great ex- 
pectations which had been entertained of him and 
his army, was desirous of saving his reputation in 
any way. He loudly complained of having been 
deserted, betrayed, and prevented from destroyiug" 
the Huguenots of Guyenne ; which he declared he 
should certainly have done, if he had been properly 
seconded, and supplied witJi provisions and ammu- 
nition. The leaguers repeated these complaints, 

• Davila. liv. 8. Cayct, liv. 1. p. SI. D'Aubigne. vol. 
ii. p. 20. Mem. dc la'Ligue, vol. ii. p. 5.1. Tlic ttiege of 
Marnns lasted from 1st June to 4tli Augtut, 138C. 

+ Davila. liv. 8. 

X Mem. de Ncvera, voL ii. p. 38. 

) Mem. de Nevers, v<4. ii. p. 322. 
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and called upon the \ing to dismiss Biron, who 
was not sufficiently sealous in the cause. 

A new faction arose in the midst of these com* 
plaints : it was called the League of the Sixteen, 
and while it fully co-operated in all the plans of 
the original league, it pushed its audacity in Paris 
to an inconceivable point. It was composed of the 
most violent leaguers of the middle and lower 
classes, and originated with a shopkeeper named 
Bocheblondy who, being carried away by a blind 
seal for religion, proposed to form an association 
in Paris, to prevent the King of Navarre from suc- 
ceeding to the crown. Upon communicating his 
plan to some ecclesiastics, he was soon Joined by 
Prevost, ciunte of St. Severin, and Boucher, curate 
of St. Benedict ; the latter of whom became the 
most conspicuous and furious of all the leaguers. 
They then added to their numbers several attorneys, 
and persons of intelligence and activity ; the most 
celebrated of whom was Bussy-le-Clerc, who dis- 
tinguished himself afterwards as governor of the 
Bastille. They were called the Sizteetit on account 
of their confederacy being managed by that number 
of persons, one of whom superintended each of the 
sixteen divisions of Paris.* The faction had worked 
undeclared for some time, having been established 
at the beginning of 1585 ; and when it was organ- 
ised, the Duke of Gui§e and the Cardinal of Bour- 
bon were apprised of the powerful auxiliary which 
had arisen for them. But the king was informed 
of the movements of the Sixteen : one Nicolas 
Poulain had been introduced to their meetings, 
and revealed everything to the Chancellor Chivemy, 
who communicated the intelligence to the monarch. 
He contented himself however with placing troops 
m the arsenal, the Bastille, and other places ; and 
suffered the conspirators to continue their meetings 
vnthout making any attempt to arrest the leaders, 
although he was aware that they had more than 
once deliberated upon an attempt to assassinate 
him.f Henry's conduct is inexplicable; and he 
appears to have wanted firmnoRs on every occasion, 
except when he displayed a hatred of the Protest- 
ants: then, and then only, he was decided and 
vigorous. 

An original letter, in the handwriting of Henry 
III., has been preserved: it is addressed to Hillier, 
governor of Bayonne, and proves that the king was 
by no means inattentive to public afiairs.;{ After 
adverting to other matters, he says, ** I have heard 
that the bishop of my town of Bayonne has re- 
cently procured a list of all the inhabitants of that 
place, by means of the priests whom he has chosen 
for the Easter confessions, and hss particularly 
inquired of those of the new opinions, what they 
thought of the success of the affairs of my king4om, 
in the event of my decease, representing to them 

the doubtful condition of the state, &c. ftc 

And as such discourses cannot but appear suspicious 
to me, not knowing by whom the said Bishop of 
Bayonne is so prompted, I beg you to ascertain of 
him if he has held such language, for such curioaiHee 
are of a dangerous and pernicious consequence ; and 
I find it very strange that this conduct of the bishop 
has been communicated to me b} another than 

• Ckyet, liv. 1. p. U. 

f PraoM verbal of Nicolas Poulain, and Davila, liy. 8. 

I The lAtter. dstad f Sd May, 1686. is in the poaunion of 
Fnnce Polignac, a descendant of Hillier's. I am not aware 
that it has crer been printed ; and am obliged to the Mar- 
quis de Portia for the use of a MS. copy of it. 



yourself.*' We have not the contents of Hilliei'i 
reply, but Poulain's notice, combined with the 
information which had reached him from Bajonne^ 
was quite sufficient to have roused the lung to 
activity ; yet he contented himself with preparing 
against a surprise, when he should have diapLayed 
his authority, and crushed the spirit of rebeilion. 

StiU the placing of the troops in the plaees in- 
tended to be the first objects of their operatioai 
confounded the conspirators, and prevented them 
from taking any measures at that time. Majenne, 
who was to have snperintended their operatioiii, 
was anxious to retire from Paris; and Heniy 
permitted him to have an audience previous to fail 
departure, when he rallied him in a manner that 
showed he waa fully aware of his connexion vrith 
the conspirators : Mayenne notwithstanding aamind 
them of hia resolution to support them.* 

It is probable that if Catherine had been at Farii 
at this juncture, she would have recommended 
some measure which irould have awed the league; 
but she vras occupied during tht remainder of the 
year in arranging conferences with the King of 
Navarre, and using all her influence to bring him 
back to the church of Rome. A considerable time 
was taken up in deciding where they should meet, 
and how each party should be attended. The castle 
of St. Bris, near Cognac, was at last agreed upon: 
Catherine went there attended by Montpenaier, 
Nevers, and Biron ; Navarre was accompanied bj 
Cond£, Turenne, and several chiefs of his party.f 
The queen-mother soon discovered that her in- 
fluence was no longer so irresistible, and in vain 
had she taken with her a train of lovely yofung 
women :{ the princes had been so often deceived, 
that they stood firm to their proposal of a national 
council; and the recollection of the deceptions 
practised prior to the St. Bartholomew made them 
constantly on their guard, not only as to any treaty 
they might conclude, but also for their person^ 
safety. Cayet informs us " that they would never 
all three enter the queen's apartment at once : 
when Navarre wua there, the prince and Tnrenne 
kept guard at the door."^ Turenne is also ataied 
to have said to her — ** It is no longer possible, 
madam, for us to be satisfied with your bare pro- 
mise, when your most solemn edicts have been vio- 
lated.") 

Catherine, without consulting the King of 
Navarre, had published a truce : he considered it 
a scheme for stopping the march of the Germans 
who were coming to join him, and insisted on the 
publication being revoked, as an indispensable 
condition of continuing the conference. The 
queen's advisers were at a loss what to recommend, 
and appeared astonished ; but she being always 
ready to consent to any barbarity in furtherance c^ 
her plans, told them to send some musketeers from 
Niort, to attack and destroy two Huguenot regi- 
ments at Maillozais. " Go, and cut them in 
pieces," said she, ** and the truce is at an end with- 
out further trouble." Her cruel orders were in- 

* Esprit de la Ligue, vol. ii. p. 310. 

t 14th December. 1686. 

t Catherine, tired of importuning the King of Navarre, said 
to him. "What is it that you would have?" He looked 
round on the young ladies, and said, " Nothing, madam, 
that I see here." — Pfereflxe. 

§ Cayet, liv. 1. p. 3S. 
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stantly obeyed : many of the Huguenots periihed, 
and the rest were made priBoners.^ 

At length the conference commenced ; the queen 
declared her regret at Navarre's obstinacy in re- 
fusing to change his religion, and absenting him- 
self from court, by which he compelled the king to 
wage war against hinu The King of Navarre com- 
plained, that notwithstanding he fiilly obeyed the 
king's orders, and scrupulously attended to the 
edicts, the king had broken the peace out of com- 
pliance to the Guises, and other enemies of the 
public tranquillity. He complained of the king's 
bad faith towards him, in ordering him to remain 
quiet, while he suffered the league to make ad- 
Tsnces ; showing that he had hazarded his life by 
not taking arms sooner, and that in order to satisfy 
those who wished to reduce him to extremities, he 
had neglected to look after his own preseryation. 
" Madam," said he to the queen, with emphasie, 
*' you can only accuse me of too much fidelity." f 
The proposal for a divorce from Margaret, and a 
marriage with the Duke of Lorrain's daughter, was 
developed in a second conference. But an offer of 
marriage from Catherine de Medids was ominous 
for the Huguenot prince. He requested two days 
to consider of it, and his reflections only made him 
more resolved to refuse the offer. He felt, besides, 
a great reluctance to have the appearance of fre- 
quently changing his religious opinions, and could 
not have deserted the Protestants at such a time 
without disgrace.} 

The conference was afterwards renewed at Fon- 
tenay, when Catherine declared that the king would 
make no peace nor treaty with him, unless he 
became a Catholic. Navarre made his invariable 
reply, that he would submit to the decision of a 
council freely chosen. The queen argued that the 
change would make his condition more secure, 
more free, and more suitable to his tank ; as he 
would then enjoy the king's favour, which would 
be better than staying at Bochelle, where he could 
not do as he wished. To which he answered that 
no private gratification, nor even the possession o£ 
thirty crowns, should make him disgracefully re- 
nounce a religion which he had followed thirty 
years ; and that as to Rochelle, he could do what 
he would there, because he desired nothing but 
what was right. § Their conversation was very 
protracted; the queen would not consent to a 
treaty of peace unless Navarre promised his abju- 
ration ; the king of Navarre wished for an arrrange- 
ment which would ensiue the settlement of the 
a&ir by a council. She would not consent even 
to a truce, unless he countermanded the approach 
of the Germans ; while he would not yield that 
point, unless he were sure that the truce would 
produce a peace.|| The queen at last lost all 
patience, and said with an imperious tone, that no 
further deliberation was necessary, for the king, 
vrho wished to be absolute master in his kingdom, 
was also determined that there should be only one 
religion in France. Upon this Turenne said with 
a smile of contempt — ** Well, Madam, we are quite 

* Brantama. vol. 1. p. 66. D'AuUrnft, vol. iii. p. 94. 
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agreeable, provided it be ours ; otherwise we will 
fight hard for it." And without waiting any reply, 
he made a profound bow and retired.* 

The conference had been kept open on account 
of the uncertainty and indecision of the queen- 
mother : she would not make a concession unneces- 
sarily, for fear of offending the league ; and there- 
fore wished to appear forced to accept the terms 
under discussion. The intelligence which she re- 
ceived was besides very contradictory ; and she 
was alternately alarmed by the success of the 
Huguenot party, and cheered by accounts of their 
desperate situation. Her wishes inclined her to 
place more reliance on the latter version, and she 
encouraged the hope of concluding a peace which 
would satisfy the king, f 

Catherine then made haste back to Paris, where 
her son had great need of her assistance ; for in 
addition to the conspiracy which had lately been 
brought to light, CardinsI Fellev6 was discovered 
to have so much injured the king, by his represen- 
tations to the pope, that Henry confiscated all his 
propertv ; % but notwithstanding the distressed 
state of his treasury, he is said to have given the 
value to the poor, instead of applying it to carrying 
on the war, — a proof alike of the sincerity of his 
devotion, and of his complete unfitness to govern 
a nation. 

While the negotiations had been carried on 
between the queen-mother and the King of Navarre, 
the Duke of Epernon, assisted by Crillon, had 
been engaged in subduing the Huguenots of Pro- 
vence, under Lesdiguieres. 8eyne, a town placed 
in an almost inaccessible situation on the frontier 
of Dauphiny, was taken in September, 1586 ; the 
garrison of La Reole offered a long resistance, and 
capitulated in November ; and the town of Taras- 
con declared for the king without sustaining any 
attack. § 

Bellievre wba sent to London in December, 1586, 
avowedly to intercede in the king's name for 
Mary, Queen of Scots ; but Mendoza the Spanish 
ambassador informed the Duke of Parma that the 
real object of the mission was to obtain Elizabeth's 
influence with Navarre and Cond6 towards the 
conclusion of a peace. (| 

The court passed away the vrinter in balls, routs 
and masquerades, in which the king cheerfully par- 
ticipated; his time being divided between such 
amusements and the ceremonials of the different 
monastic orders under his protection. It was with 
regret he found himself forced, as the spring ad- 
vanced, to prepare for carrying on the war with 
vigour. The Germans were about to join the 
King of Navarre, and it was absolutely necessary 
that something should be done to prevent such an 
occurrence. 

The league in the mean time had endeavoured 
to persuade the king that his honour and welfare 
depended on his heartily joining that party as the 
only means of suppressing the Huguenot faction, 
and saving his kingdom from being a prey to 
foreigners. The queen's letters in December, 
which announced Navarre's obstinacy, had raised 
his angry feelings ; and on the first day of the new 
year, in an assembly of the knights of the Holy 
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Ghost* he publicly made a ftolcmn oath that he 
would never sutter in hiR dominions any other reli- 
gion than the Roman. * But all this fervour of 
bigotry availed him nothing: his oaths and pro- 
mises bad been so prostituted* that the Catholics 
placed no reliance on him ; while the Huguenots 
were only the more convinced that their case 
would be desperate, unless they were successful in 
the field. 

In the month of May, 1587, Guise met the king 
at Meaux, when he made a long complaint of the 
infractions of the treaty of Nemours. He said that 
the resolution^ to make war against the heretics had 
been so feebly acted upon, that it was not at all 
surprising the result should be fatal to France : in 
spite of the edict, the heretics had been allowed to 
remain in their houses, and cujoy their property 
in quietness; and instead of confiscating their 
goods, those of Cardinal Fellcv^ had been seized, 
for having virtuously defended in the consistory 
the justice of the catholics taking arms agaiust the 
heretics, f 

Henry answered these complaints, by obser«'a- 
tions which seem to indicate a better understanding 
than he has the reputation of having possessed, and 
by showing the numerous cases in which the 
leaguers had violated the treaty to their advantage. 
This unfortunate king was in a great dilemma ; 
nothing could reconcile Navarre and Guise : if he 
granted suitable terms to the Huguenots, he feared 
the resentment and violence of the league ; and if 
he made war against the King of Navarre, he 
dreaded the invasion of fifty thousand foreigners. 
He entreated Guise to think of peace, and to join 
in preserving the country from a common enemy. 
Guise, however, was decided upon a war, and 
boldly told tlie king that he would not consent to 
a peace before the Catholic religion was secured 
from danger. J His real motives are clearly repre- 
sented in an intercepted letter from the Duchess of 
Lorraiu : •* Go on," says she, •* for there never 
was a finer opportunity for your placing the crown 
on your own head." § 

Finding he could not avoid carrying on the war, 
the king resolved to take measures for assailing the 
league as well as the protestants. He therefore 
sent a strong army into Poictou, under Joyeuse, 
who would be able by that means to bear down all 
before him : a second army was sent under Guise 
against the Germans, which being composed of in- 
experienced troops, would probably suffer a defeat 
and allow them to advance : the third, as a reserve, 
he proposed to keep near himself, to be able to 
oppose the Germans, who would endeavour to join 
Navarre after having defeated the Duke of Guise. 
This scheme was calculated to give him such an 
advantage over both parties, that he expected to be 
abU to dictate his own terms. His plan was frus- 
trated by the valour of Navarre and Guise re- 
spectively, and the war of the three Henries pro- 
duced results very different to what had been ex- 
pected. 

Joyeuse began his expedition by taking La 
Motte, II the garrison of which place was too weak 
to defend it ; but by an extraordinary display of 
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bravery, they maintained the town much longer 
than could have been expected. At last, under the 
pressure of famine, they were induced to rely on 
the promises of the duke, who had the barbarity to 
murder the whole of them in cold blood. What 
renders this cruelty more revolting is, that when 
lyAubign^ was employed to convey some com- 
munication to Joyeuse, he asked what inducemoit 
the catholics could have had to act so inhumanly 1 
The answer he received was, ** That it was the 
only way to gain applause from the pulpits of 
Paris." • 

The King of Navarre recommenced the cam- 
paign early, and was tolerably succeasful in his 
enterprises. The summer passed away without 
any event of importance; news arrived in Sep- 
tember of the Germans having entered France by 
Lorrain. The King of Navarre marched in that 
direction to meet them ; and Joyeuse, determined 
to arrest his passage, attacked him at Courtraa, in 
Perigord, on the twentieth of October.f 
- The two armies exhibited a remarkable con- 
trast : that of Joyeuse consisted of many young 
nobility, and a considerable number of volunteers : 
their accoutrements, all new, were elegantly orna- 
mented with plumes and gold ; and their horses 
were of the finest kind, and in goo<l condition: 
they were armed moreover with the strength of 
the' king's name and authority, but altliough ani- 
mated witli great spirit, they were very much in 
want of experience. Navarre's army, on the con- 
trary, was clad in plain armour which had grown 
rusty in repeated campaigns; liis men, however, 
were the veterans who had fought at Montcontour 
and Jamac. J The Catholic force consisted of 
five thousand infantry, and about two thousand 
five hundred cavalry : the Huguenots had about 
four thousand infmtry, and between twelve and 
thirteen hundred horsemen. This difference of 
numbers was trifling compared with all the pre- 
vious battles in these wars: but if Joyeuse had 
consented to delay the battle till Marshal Matignon'e 
arrival with his army, it would have been scarcely 
possible for the King of Navarre to have escaped 
destruction. The marshal had sent word to 
Joyeuse, requesting him to post himself at Courtras 
and wait his arrival.} The King of Na>-arre, 
however, had already taken that position, and the 
two armies were so situated that a battle could not 
well be avoided. 

Joyeuse, however, could not be restrained from 
attacking the Huguenots. He had learned that be 
was declining rapidly in his master's favour, and 
wished to do something which would preserve him 
from disgrace. Henry had told him publicly that 
he was considered a coward by the court, and that 
he would have some difficulty in removing that 
impression.|| No wonder, then, that he should 
wish so ardently for battle ; and he informed the 
king that he should soon present his majesty with 
the heads of Navarre and Conde. His sanguine 
disposition made him feel certain of a victory, and 
when he found the King of Navarre was posted 
between the rivers He and Drogue, he said to his 
officers — •* We hold the enemy so shut in by 
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these riyers, that it is impossible for him to escape 
us : let everything then be ready for attacking him 
to-morrow at break of day." • He gave orders 
that no quarter should be given to the enemy, and 
that death should be the punishment for saving the 
Ufe of a Huguenot, even if it should be the King 
of Navarre.f 

Navarre prepared to receive him ; for although 
it was hazanlous to fight where a retreat was im- 
practicable in case of defeat, it was still more so to 
give time for Matignon's arrival. He arranged the 
divisions of his army; and after communicating 
his plan to Conde, Turenne, and the Coimt de 
Soissons, he addressed all around him upon the 
calamities inseparable from civil war. After reca- 
pitulating his various endeavours to preserve peace, 
he exclaimed with an animated voice — ** Perish the 
authors of this war, and may the blood which is 
going to be shed be upon their heads !" He then 
called upon Cond6 and Soissons, his cousins, to 
show themselves worthy of their relationship to 
him.| 

When the King of Navarre had finished his ad- 
dress, Duplessis-Momay stepped forwai'd, and in a 
solemn manner reminded that prince of the great 
injury he had done to the Protestant religion by 
his flagrant incontinence ; and particularly to the 
family which he had aifiictcd, by the seduction of 
a young lady of Rochelle. Momay advised him 
to make public reparation for that misconduct, lest 
his army should be defeated as a judgment upon 
him.} Henry may have felt influenced by religious 
apprehensions, which the appeal of Momay had ex- 
cited ; but it is probable that he considered the ar- 
dour of his soldiers would be still more animated, 
if their miuds were freed from any stigma on their 
cause : he consented to make a public avowal of his 
fiiult in the diurch of Pons, and to do the same the 
fint time he should be at Rochelle. Henry after- 
wards knelt down beside the minister Clandieus, 
who offered a prayer for divine help ; and the whole 
army immediately did the same. This spectacle, 
instead of raising suitable feelings in the mind of 
Joyeuse, only added to his confidence : he exult- 
ingly called out — " See how they tremble ! The day 
is ours I" Lavcrdin, his lieutenant, observed to him 
that he was mistaken in the men, who always went 
to prayer when they had made up tlieir minds to 
conquer or to die.|| 

The battle began about nine o'clock with a can- 
nonading on both sides. Navarre's artillery cre- 
ated great confusion among his opponents : while 
theii's, being badly directed, had hardly any effect. 
Laverdin perceived that no time was to be lost in 
coming to close quarters, as the only means of 
SToiding the effects of the inferiority of their gun- 
ners. He immediately gave the signal for advanc- 
ing to the chai^. The shock was very violent, 
but the victory was soon decided ; and in less thaii 
an hour the brilliant army of the Catholics was 
completely routed. Joyeuse himself was killed ; 
not in the fight, but after he was taken prisoner : 
the person who shot him declared that it was done 
to revenge his cruelty at La Motte. The Catholics 
lost three thousand men, including many persons 
of distinction : the loss of the Huguenots was trifling, 
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not more than two hundred of them being killed, 
and very few wounded.* The cannon, baggage, 
&c. as a natural consequence of such a rout, fell into 
the hands of the King of Navarre, who is admitted 
by writers of every party to have added splendour 
to his victory by his clemency to the vanquished. 
He set at liberty nearly all his prisoners, and re- 
turned to several their arms and 8tandanls.t But 
his moderation had no effect upon his enemies, who 
at first treated the affair as an insignificant skir- 
mish ; and when the truth was made known, the 
court, disappointed in the hope of crushing the 
King of Navarre, looked forward to retrieve the 
misfortune by successful operations in other parts. 



CHAPTER XXXVni. 



Tumult at St. Sovcrin — Defeat of the Germans atVimory and 
Auneau — Inrreaied insolence of the League — ^Meeting at 
Nancy — Death of Conde— The Barricades. 

The only result of the battle of Courtras was the 
preservation of the Huguenot party from destruc- 
tion, by placing the Bourbon family in safety. 
Different reasons have been assigned for Navarre's 
measiures after the battle : he had a choice of two 
plans ; to march at once to meet the Germans, or 
to make himself master of Poictou and Saintonge. 
He adopted the latter line of action, and then set 
out for Beam, "with a small body of cavalry, leaving 
Turcnne with the command of his forces. Some 
writers accuse Navarre of omitting to pursue his 
advantage, through his desire to visit his mistress, 
the Countess o{ Guiche ;| another opinion is, that 
he wished to avoid an irremediable rupture with 
Henry III., being desirous of keeping open a chance 
of his return to court, which was so essential to his 
ultimately succeeding to the crown :§ while a third, 
and perhaps the real reason is, that the Huguenot 
army was considerably diminished after the battle, 
by a great number of persons returning to their 
houses. Navarre obtained their promise to meet 
him again, on the 20th of November, to join the 
Germans : but circumstances occurred in the inter- 
val which disappointed his hopes in that quarter. || 

The German army, consisting of nearly forty 
thousand men, with twenty thousand pieces of ar- 
tillery, had entered Lorrain under the command of 
the Baron Douau or d'Othna, a Prussian : he was 
aided by the Duke of Bouillon, his brother the 
Count de la Mark, and the Count de Chatillon.H 
The Duke of Guise had not received the reinforce- 
ments which the ting had promised him when at 
Meaux, but still he hovered about the enemy, and 
was so imwearied in his attacks upon their flanks, 
that his operations caused great astonishment. 
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Great diBsatisfaction soon pervaded the foreign 
army : they had calculated on being met on their 
arrival by the King of Navarre, or the Prince of 
Cond6 ; they were only joined from time to time by 
sniall parties of Huguenots, who added to their dis- 
satisfaction by relating the difficulties they had 
overcome in reaching them ; while hunger, forced 
marches, and the continual loss of some of their 
baggage, made their situation very distressing. 

Henry's plan had been to remain quiet till the 
Reitres should have advanced to a certain point ; 
but the clamours of the league compelled him to 
march to Guise's help. The clergy carried their 
insolence beyond all bounds ; and, on one occasion, 
a sermon preached at the church of St. Severin 
contained such abuse of the king, that the preacher 
was sent for to the Louvre. Immediately a report 
was spread that all the preachers were to be ar- 
rested, and Bussy-Ie-Clerc armed a company of 
leaguers, and placed them in ambuscade near the 
church, to prevent the individual from being taken. • 
When the authorities arrived they were not allowed 
to enter, and the civil officer sent for help to force 
his v^y in. The whole quarter was in a tumult, 
and the officers were unable to execute their orders. 
The Duke of Epemon and the chancellor recom- 
mended the king to send a strong force, and make 
Le-Clerc and his party prisoners ; but others dis- 
suaded him firom doing so ; and Villequier having 
given Le-Clerc information of what had been pro- 
posed, he and his friends concealed themselves for 
a time : but though their plans were carried on in 
secret, they never lost sight of the objects which 
had been proposed by the Sixteen.f 

After a painful march, the Germans arrived before 
La CharitI on the 15th of October. The fruits of 
France, in which they had indulged, had introduced 
diseases among them, and, to complete their disas- 
ters, they found the king had come in person to 
oppose them with a strong force. They were unable 
to take La Charity, and returned towards Mon- 
targis, taking up their quarters at Yimory. It was 
the king's army evidently that prevented the pro- 
gress of the foreigners ; and Guise, by (dlowing 
them to pass the frontier, had committed an 
unpardonable error : but the league could see no 
fault in their champion ; they not only became more 
insolent than ever to their sovereign, but were ac- 
i tually taking measures fer seizing his person in the 
camp. 

The leaguers consulted upon taking possession 
of Paris during the king's absence ; and Guise had 
informed them, that he would seize the king himself 
in the country. Those in Paris waited to ascertain 
the result of Guise's attempt, and sent several cou- 
riers to Estampes, where he then lodged, to ascertain 
if it had succeeded. But Guise did not consider 
the undertaking safe, on account of the strong force 
in the neighbourhood, and he put off the design, 
to the great regret of the Sixteen. J 

Guise was at dinner, with the different princes 
of his family, when he received information that 
some of the Germans were at Vimory. He mused 
for a few minutes, then gave orders to sound to 
arms, and desired that the troops should be ready 
to march within an hour.§ The Duke of Mayenne 
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asking for what object he gave those orders, Gniie 
answered, " To attack the enemy." But as the 
disproportion between his force and theirs was so 
great, he could scarcely believe his brother was 
serious. They arrived at Yimory at midnight, 
when Guise entered the town secretly with a 
select corps, the other chie& remaining around, to 
make prisoners of those who should attempt to 
escape. Ever3rthing being ready, they set fire to 
several houses, and shot all who came out on 
hearing the noise. Scarcely any of the Germaos 
could escape. The Baron Donau, their com- 
mander, being at the opposite end of the town, 
took horse with a hundred followers, and get into 
the adjoining plain. Mayenne vras there, and pre- 
pared to charge upon him. Donau received the 
charge with finnness, and, springing forward, he 
attacked Mayenne himself: he ducharged a pistol 
in his face, which stimned him ; but the strength 
of Mayenne's vizor protected him from harm. The 
Baron Donau continued the fight some time ; but 
his followers being nearly all killed, he availed 
himself of the darkness to cut his way through the 
opposing squadron, accompanied by no more than 
fourteen companions. The slaughter in the town 
was dreadful; and the Catholics returned loaded 
with plunder ; but the B.eitre8 fought so well, that 
above two hundred of their assailants were killed, 
above forty of whom were gentlemen of distinc- 
tion.* 

This event threw the Grermans into great dismaj, 
and their Swiss companions sent an offer of sub- 
mission to the king ; but about the same time the 
Prince of Conty arrived with news of the victory 
at Courtras,t and, by his exhortations and entrea- 
ties, they were persuaded to wait for intelligence 
from the King of Navarre, before they made anj 
agreement with the King of France. The Prince 
of Conty's arrival made them forget their past 
difficulties ; they took up their head-quarters at 
Auneau, in the Orleannais, and indulged them- 
selves in the good cheer which that province 
afforded.} The object of the chiefs of this armj 
was to pass beyond the Loire, and several of them 
wished to proceed at once, but, unfortunatelji 
their departure was put off till the 24th of l?o- 
vember, and they experienced a second disaster in 
consequence. This event was the more vexations, 
as the Duke of Guise came up with them on that 
very day, by means of a forced march.§ He at- 
tacked Auneau in the same manner as Yimory : 
but, on this occasion, he publicly performed his de- 
votions, and left instructions for prayers to be Mid 
for the success of his enterprise. He was, indeed, 
so determined not to faU for want of a sufficiency 
of religious exercise, that he ordered three masse* 
to be performed during the night: "A thii^," 
says Maimbourg, " which is contrary to the regn- 
lations of the church of Rome, except on Christ- 
mas^eve ; but the good priests, who were not then 
BO well informed as they are now, devoutly obeyed 
him witiiout any 8Cinple."|| 
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The town, surprised in fhe night, fell an easy 
prey, and the assailants committed great hayoc, 
\rith scarcely the loss of a man. Excepting the 
Baron Donau, and ahout ten others, none that 
'Were in the town escaped. The other diyisions of 
the army that were placed in the neighbourhood 
rallied at the distance of a league. Donau urged 
the chiefii to return to Auneau, and attack the 
Catholics, who, being intent upon their plunder, 
would be an easy prey. But his exhortations were 
in rain ; the Swiss separated from the Germans, 
and, haying accepted the terms offered by the 
king, they set out for their own country* The 
rest of the army was with difficulty kept from dis- 
banding. Conty, Bouillon, and Chatillon under- 
took to guarantee the payment of their arrears, and 
conducted them to the forest of Orleans. But the 
season of the year exposed them to great suffer- 
ings; and, finding themselres at a distance from 
the King of Nayarre, ill-treated by their French 
companions, deserted by the Swiss, beaten by the 
league, and pursued by the king, they met in 
December at Marsigni, and accepted the king's 
terms, which had been communicated by the Duke 
of Epemon.* 

The French chiefs made great efforts to preyent 
their German friends from accepting these terms, 
and undertook to conduct them to the King of 
Nayarre's army. Finding, howeyer, that, instead 
of listening to them, the foreigners had an inten- 
tion of arresting them, to ensure the payment of 
what they had promised, they separated secretly, 
and took different routes to make their escape. 
The Prince of Conty went into Maine with four- 
teen horsemen ; the Duke of Bouillon, with only 
fiye hundred horsemen, passed through the Lyon- 
nais to Geneya, where he soon after died. Cha- 
tiUon, declaring that he would surrender his stand- 
ard to none but the King of Nayarre, set out with 
one hundred and twenty horsemen, and, with 
great resolution, made his way to Languedoc. 
Mandelot, goyemor of the Lyonnais, and the Count 
de Toumon, both opposed his passage with their 
armies, and the tocsin resounded in the different 
towns ; but he cleared eyery difficulty, and safely 
reached the Y iyarais, of which he was governor, f 

The unfortunate Germans, however, found that 
the pursuit of the royal forces was not their only 
misfortune ; for, after submitting to the Duke of 
Epemon, they were exposed to the attacks of the 
pea«antry, who slew many of them as they took 
their road homewards. Guise complained of the 
terms which had been granted them ; and on the 
groimd of Epemon' s having acted solely out of 
enmity and spite to him, he refused to observe the 
conditions: he followed the main body to the 
frontiers, making a terrible carnage among them. 
The Swiss shared no better fate : marching south- 
ward, towards Sarry, they were attacked near the 
Iscre by La Valette, Epernon's brother. This 
made them resolve on an effort to Join LesdiguiercB, 
who was at the head of the Huguenots in that 
part : they sustained a total defeat' in Dauphiny, 
and, with a few -^ceptions, all perished. Lesdi- 
goieres himself was obliged to take refuge in the 
momitainous parts soon after.;^ 

* DttTtla, liv. 8. Mftthieu and D'Aabigae in loc. 

f Hem. de U Lisue. ^'ol. ii. p. 336. D*Anbigne, vol.. iii. 
IK 67. Brantome, Discours nor le$ belies Retraitet. Davila, 
m. 8. Hiat. dm Dernien Troubles, liv. 3. p. 43. 

t Davila, liv. 8. p. 416. Cayet, liv. 1 . p. 42. 



The king returned to Paris the 2drd of De- 
cember, and made a public entry, dressed in full 
armour, as if he had defeated the enemy in person. 
The people ridiculed his pretensions to military 
renown, and saluted him with shouts of, " Saul 
has slain his thousands, but David his ten thou- 
sands."* A pamphlet was also circulated at the 
time, which, tiiough publicly directed against the 
Duke of Epemon, was known to be levelled against 
the king himself. It was entitled ** The Achieve- 
ments of the Duke of Epemon against the Here- 
ticff ;" but the title-page was the whole of the work, 
all the other leaves being blank.f Henry found 
that the spirit of sedition had very much increased 
during his short absence fit)m his capital. The 
clergy threw off all restraint, and publicly an- 
nounced that the king himself had invited the 
foreigners to help him to suppress the league.:^ The 
doctors of the Sorbonne had recently holden a 
meeting, when they passed a decree to sanction 
the dethronement of all princes who did not govern 
properly, on the same principle that authority 
might be taken from a suspected guardian.} But, 
instead of resenting such behaviour in a proper 
mannpr, by pimishing the authors of such a doc- 
trine, he merely sent for Boucher, the leader 
among the doctors of the Sorbonne, and remon- 
strated with him upon the impropriety of his 
conduct in calumniating his lawfrd sovereign 
against the precepts of Scripture. He added, that 
he should be justified in following the example of 
Pope Sixtus v., who had sent some monks to the 
galleys for having made allusions to him in their 
sermons ; but that though he refrained from such 
severity on this occasion, he would surely punish 
in an exemplary manner any repetition of such 
seditious and wicked conduct. || 

Such a line of policy only tended to encourage 
the insolence of the league ; and, from being ac- 
customed to discuss the propriety of dethronuig 
their king, they at last grew impatient for an op- 
portunity. Guise's resentment was kindled at 
being excluded from a share in the appointments 
made vacant by the death of Joyeuse. He de- 
manded the post of admiral for Brissac ; and was 
the more vexed at being refused, as his hated rival 
Epemon was invested with that office, as well as 
with the governments of Normandy, Angouleme, 
and Saintonge.f Soon after. Guise and five others 
went in disguise to Rome, where he made himself 
known to no one but Cardinal Pellev6, with whom 
he was in communication a whole day and night : 
after staying there three days he returned. The 
nature of his business at Rome may be inferred 
from the circumstance of the pope's sending him a 
sword, with flames represented upon it. This 
sword, and some other arms, were sent by the 
hands of the Duke of Parma, who announced that 
Henry of Lorrain alone was entitled to bear arms 
for, and to be the defender of the church.** 

Henry soon after learned that the Lorrain 
princes had convoked a meeting at Nancy at the 
end of January, 1588, when it was resolved to call 
upon the king to join the league more decidedly 

* P&tsquier, vol. ii. p. 306. Hist des Derniers Troubles, 
liv. 3. p. 43. 
f Brantome, vol. x. p. 386 
Cayet/liv. l.p. 87. 
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and openly ; to dismiss all obnoxious persons from 
his service ; to publish the council of Trent, and 
establish the holy inquisitioni with several other 
clauses in unison with them.* He then felt 
pleased that the King of Navarre had gained the 
victory at Courtras ; and regretted tliat he had con- 
tributed to drive away the Germans, who would 
faithfully have served him against a faction that 
now avowed an intention of dethroning him. And 
besides being now more interested in Navarre's 
preservation, from the demonstration that he had 
no other barrier to oppose to the league, he was 
charmed with the moderation of the Huguenot 
prince, who being asked what terms he would re- 
quire after gaining such a battle, answered — " The 
same I should ask afler losing one,— a confirmation 
of the edict of Poictiers, for as I took arms only 
upon the breach of that treaty, I shall lay them 
aside when it is renewed."t 

Navarre had retired to Rochelle when he heard 
of the overthrow of the Germans : he soon after 
received the news of another event which was 
highly discouraging to his party. The Prince of 
Conde died on the fifth of March at St. Jean 
d'Angely, under the strongest suspicion of having 
been poisoned :% his wife was brought to trial 
for being accessary to the crime, and would have 
been condemned to death, if she had not been 
pregnant. Being afterwards delivered of a son, 
who succeeded to his father's title, the proceedings 
were dropped, and the King of Navarre, after his 
entry into Paris, ordered all the papers respecting it 
to be burned. § When he heard of the prince's death, 
he declared that he had lost his right hand.) The 
Cardinal of Bourbon on bearing the news to the 
king, and being either so fitr plunged in the depths 
of superstition and ignorance, as to entertain such 
thoughts, or thinking the monarch sufficiently 
weak to be alSected by his exhortation, he said, 
** See, Sire, the effects of being excommunicated : 
for my part, I think his death is to be attributed 
to nothing but the thunderbolt of excommimica- 
tion which has fallen upon him."1T It is highly 
probable the more crafty leaguers thought that, by 
operating on the monarch's fears, they should 
make him more subservient to the church. They 
found, however, by his reply that his eyes were 
beginning to be opened respecting them and their 
objects ; and from that time they took measures 
for hia dethronement. 

When the plan for seising Henry in his camp 
had failed through the extreme caution of the 
Duke of Guise, the Sixteen were only rendered 
more determined, and became more impatient for 
an opportunity. They were in constant commu- 
nication with Guise, and informed him repeatedly 
of their being sufficiently strong to execute the 
enterprise ; but instead of coming to Paris, he 
sent them a letter stating that they should wait for 
a good opportunity, and that when one offered he 

* Mom. de la Ligiie, vol. ii. pp. 269. et seq, De TIiou, liv. 
90, Cnyet, llv. I, p. 44. 

+ D'Aubigno, wf. iii. p. 57. 

X The report of the surgeons who cxamincil hla body is in 
Mem. dc la Liguc, vol. ii. p. 3U5. See also Dc Thuu, liv. 
9U.and the Mem. d«i Dupledids, vol. i. p. 841. 

{ Mezeray, Ahregi Chron. According to DavQa. liv. 14. 
the princess' vnu absolved by the parliament in 1395, on her 
promising to be a Catholic, and engaging to educato bar son 
in tlitit religion. 

Pereflxe. 

II Journal de Henri III. 



would not let it pass.* No occasion was oniltted 
in the mean time for publishiiig invectives and 
false accusations against the king, from the press 
as well as the pulpit. But the efHcacy of these 
means was nothing compared with the advantage 
derived from the confessional. The confes^in 
(many of whom were Jesuits) abused the influ- 
ence of their rainistr)', sparing neither the king nor 
his adherents, and filled the minds of their peni- 
tents with alarm. They urged the propriety of 
joining religious associations, and persuaded all 
they could to join the league, denying absolution 
to those who refused. Complaints were made of 
these seditious confessors, but they would not 
desist; they only became more circumspect, and 
fortified themselves with a new dogma, "That the 
penitent who reveals what his confessor tells him, 
is as bad as the confessor who reveals the commu- 
nication of his penitent.f" 

«• On the fifteenth of April, 1588," says Foulain 
in his declaration, "calling on Ije-Clerc, he in- 
formed me, that Guise was soon coming to assist 
them, and that then they would fight for the Catholic 
faith. "^ Bussy-le-Clerc then told Poulain that, 
on the first Sunday after Easter, a certain number 
of armed persons were to enter Paris by night, 
through the Port St. Denis, the keepers of which 
were devoted to the league : their first care would 
be to kill the Duke of Epemon, who superin- 
tended the patrol of the city, and who would be 
sure to present himself if he heard the noise of 
horsemen. From thence they were to attack the 
Louvre, and master the king's guards, the caplaius 
in the town at the same time defending their 
several quarters by barricades. Le-Clerc himself 
was to move about with a select body, to seize 
strong houses and important posts. This intelli- 
gence would not allow of any delay, and Foulain 
demanded an audience of the king, where he gave 
a full account of the danger which threatened his 
majesty. 

The king immediately sent for arms and armour 
to be lodged in the Louvre : he also ordered a 
division of four thousand Swiss to approach tlie 
city, and take their quarters in the neighbourhood. 
This showed the conspirators that they were dis- 
covered ; still they would not desist, but sent 
repe^ited letters entreating Guise to come to them. 
Henry was advised to act with energy, and he 
might have overwhelmed the faction, which theu 
trembled with apprehension, in consequence of his 
being informed of their plot. A display of autho- 
rity at this time would have sufficed ; but being 
prepossessed with an idea that without their chief 
the league could do nothing, he sent Bellievre to 
Soissons to forbid Guise coming to Paris. § Wlille 
Bellievre was thus employed, the Duchess of 
Montpensier, Guise's sister, threw herself at tlie 
king's feet, and with tears implored his permission 
for her brother to come and justify himself: but at 
!iie same time she was treacherously employed 
in placing an ambuscade to surprise Henry on 
his return from Vincennes. Directly they had 
seised the king's person, they were to convey him 
to Soissons, and some of their party were to give 
an alarm in Paris, accusing Uie Huguenots of 
having carried off the king : this alarm it was ex- 

• Proces verbal de N. POulain, p. 153. 
+ De Thou, liv. 86. vol. ix. p. 65S. 
t Proces verbal. &c. p. 156. 
I Mem. de la Ligue, ^tI. ii. p. 315. 
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pected would give rise to auother massacre. Pou- 
lain's information preserved his soverei^ from 
this danger : the king sent into Paris for a hun- 
dred and twenty horsemen, and thus foiled the 
intentions of his enemies.* 

Poulain, however, began to be suspected by the 
leaguers of having given information to the court, 
as he had been met coming out of the Louvre by 
some of their spies. To counteract his assertions, 
and throw discredit on his statement, it was in- 
sinuated to the king that he was a Huguenot: 
while Yillequier maintained that his account was 
all false, and that some of Guise's enemies had sub- 
orned him to say such things. Poulain offered 
to remain prisoner, and gave the names of several 
persons with whom he desired to be confronted ; 
and that then he would make good his charges or 
forfeit his life.f The council took the affair into 
serious consideration; the Duke of Epemon left 
Paris for his government of Normandy to secure 
Rouen and Havre, and measures were taken for 
holding Paris in check, by the possession of the 
surrounding towns. This plan was adopted at the 
suggestion of the queen-mother : the bold manner 
in which the populace had defended the Curate of 
St. SeTcrin convinced her that it would be useless 
to make any attempt to seize tlie leaders of the 
league in Paris, imtil the King had received a con- 
siderable addition to his force. She made use of 
an Italian proverb, " Before you irritate a wasp, 
take care to shield your face." :^ 

But the Duchess of Montpensier had written to 
her brother, that Henry meditated some design 
against him, and that if possible he should antici- 
pate the movement.} This, added to the entrea- 
ties of Uie Sixteen brought Guise to Paris : he en- 
tered by the Porte St. Denis on the afternoon of 
the 9th of May, and went straight to the dwelling 
of the queen -mother, accompanied by Mven gentle- 
men. Nothing can adequately describe the enthu- 
siasm of the Parisians on seeing their champion 
once more among them. The streets resounded 
with ahouts of ** Vive Guise ! Long live the pillar of 
the church P* and a young woman, in the Rue St. 
Honore, exclaimed in an audible voice, ** Good 
prince 1 now that you are come to us we are safe."|i 

Catherine received the duke with an obser\'a- 
tion of some ambiguity, purporting, that though 
she was glad to receive him, she would have had 
more satisfaction in seeing him at another time.^ 
The Queen had secretly desired him to come to Paris, 
and most probably had wished his party success, 
until the rebellion became too glaring : she had told 
Bellievre when he was sent to forbid the duke's 
coming, *' Unless he come, the king is in such a 
rage, that a great number of persons of distinction 
are lost." Bellievre in consequence did not deliver 
the king's commands in a sufficiently peremptory 
manner ; and Guise, who was not at a loss for a 
pretext, told him " That he would come privately 
to justify his conduct to the king ; for his sole aim 
was to serve the religion and the state ; and that 
he would not disobey the king's commands." But 
after dismissing Bellievre with an idea that he 

• 5tli May, 1588. Proces rcrbnl, &c. p. 158. 

t Proees verbal, &c. p. 163. Davila, liv. 9. 

X Davila, liv. 9. Bisogna coprirti bene il vUo, ijinanxi che 
«i Mtuzsiehi il veipaio. 

\ Proces verbal, &c. p. 165. 

I Hist. des. Derniors Trmibles, liv. 8. p. 4!). D'Aubigoc, 
ydi. iii. p. 43. Mem. do la Ligue, vol. ii. i*. 317. 

^ Da^-Ua. liv. 9. 



would wait at Soissons till he again heard from 
the king, he ordered his horses and set out for 
Paris, avoiding the high roads, as he knew he 
should meet persons bringing ordere for him to 
keep away.* 

The news of Guise's arrival, and the display of 
the popular feeling, made Henry summon his 
counsellors to the Louvre. The king had of late 
been a great deal with the Abb6 d'Elbeue; and 
he was one of the first who was consulted. The 
Abb^ recommended strong measures. " Strike!" 
said he, ** strike the shepherd, and tlie sheep will 
be scattered." But the dangers of such a measure 
were demonstrated by the other counsellors. The 
queen-mother in the meantime had sent Louis 
Davilaf to inform her son that Guise was coming 
with her to the Louvre. Time pressed, and some 
decision was necessary in consequence. The un- 
happy king despatched a messenger to urge her to 
delay the visit as long as she could ; but she was 
already at the gates, and further deliberation was 
impossible.^ 

Catherine was in a chair : the duke walked by 
her side, and the populace crowded around them 
in countless multitudes. Guise was greeted as he 
went along, and might say, that there was hardly 
a man among them present who was not devoted 
to him ; but his conscience told him he was guilty 
of rebellion, and a circumstance occurred on enter- 
ing the Louvre, which shows he experienced some 
dread of incurring his sovereign's wrath. Crillou 
commanded the guards before whom he passed: 
Guise saluted that officer, but instead of receiving 
from him a return in unison with his flattering 
reception elsewhere, a stern look was coolly fixed 
upon him, at wliich the champion of the league 
and the idol of the Parisians turned pale. His 
uneasiness was increased as lie passed through a 
double line of Swiss soldiers ; and when he found 
archers and gentlemen placed in every quarter of 
the palace. A princess is said to have whispered 
to him that his death, was then being discussed in 
the cabinet. § 

On entering the king's chamber, the duke made 
a most respectful bow, and Henry said indignantly 
to him — •* I sent you orders not to come to Paris." 
Guise, in a submissive tone, assured the king 
" That he had thrown himself into his majesty's 
arms to demand justice, and to free himself from 
the calumnies of his enemies ; but that, notwith- 
standing, he certainly would not have come if he 
had received more clear and positive orders from 
his majesty." The king turned to Bellievre to 
know what he had said from him, but, before he 
received a reply, he told Guise ** That he did not 
know whether he had been calumniated or not, 
but that his innocence would be manifest if no 
interruption of the public tranquillity arose out of 
his arrival." It required all tlie persuasion of the 
queen-mother and the Duchess of Usez to restrain 
the king from inflicting vengeance on Guise : they 
satisfied him that the time was unfavourable for 
such a step, and the duke was allowed to retire to 
his hotel in the Rue St. Antoine.|| 

The following night was occupied by both par- 
ties in consulting upon the measures to be taken ; 

• Davila. liv. 9. Mem. de la Ligiic, vol. li. p. 315. 

f Brother of the Hiotorlin. 

i Daviia, liv. 9. 

§ Davila, liv. 9. Mairabourg, Hisl. de la Ligue, vol. ii. 
p. 23. 

II Davila, liv. 9. Cayct, liv. 1. p. 08. 
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and the next day Guise visited the queen-mother 
at her hotel. But he would not again trust his 
person to the king's vengeance, and took care to 
be accompanied by some resolute and trusty cap- 
tains. The king was there to meet him, and the 
prevailing opinion in Paris was, that it was in- 
tended to have Guise dispatched.* Whether the 
king did contemplate such an act or not we cannot 
ascertain ; subsequent events show that he was 
capable of that kind of revenge ; and when Guise 
had entered the queen's garden the door-keeper 
tried to close the gate immediately ; but St. Paul, 
a xealous friend of the duke's, forced his way in, 
accompanied by several friends, and swore that if 
there was anything to be done he would be in it.f 

The king, the queen-mother, and the Duke of 
Guise conversed at length, but without coming to 
any agreement. Henrj' was determined to expel 
from the city all those who had lately arrived from 
the country, and who were come solely at Guise's 
instigation. This measure was necessary before he 
could attempt to bring any of tlio Sixteen to jus- 
tice ; and notwithstanding the circumstances which 
had followed the arrival of the Duke of Guise, the 
king remained firm to his resolution. 

Villequier and D'O were charged by the king to 
expel the strangers from the city : they were 
occupied in so doing the whole of Wednesday, the 
11th of May, but to no purpose, for the leaguers 
concealed them in their houses. Those gentlemen 
informed the king, that to expel them without 
violence was impossible, and it was at once decided 
to use force. The Swiss troops were ordered into 
Paris, and they entered early on the morning of 
the twelfth. ;( Biron had the disposing of the 
military, but the arrangements he made do not 
show him to be an experienced soldier ; at least 
not in operations of this kind, when his only point 
was to prevent the populace from becoming masters 
of the city. As he knew that Guise was the life 
and soul of the sedition, he should have taken 
possession of all the avenues to his hotel, such as 
the Rue St. Autoine, the Place de la Bastille, &c. ; 
instead of which he posted bodies of men at the 
burying-ground of the Innocents, on the different 
bridges, and at several markets and open places. 
A strong guard of gentlemen, archers, and mus- 
queteers, was at the same time placed at the Louvre, 
with orders not to stir out.} 

There were great numbers of persons in Paris 
who had been forced into the prevailing habits of 
sedition, but who, in their hearts, would have re- 
joiced to see the king succeed in mastering his 
enemies. Still they were angry that, in order to 
punish a few insolent rebels, he should fill Paris 
with troops, and subject them to all the dangers of 
a town taken by assault. The Sixteen turned such 
fears to their advantage, and circulated a report 
that the King had resolved to put to death one 
hundred and twenty of the most considerable 
catholics ; and a list was made out of the intended 
victims, which began with Guise, and included all 
the preachers and deputies of tlie league. The 
troops being posted at so many points at once 

• Fclibien, on the authority of the Memoircs de Oodefrov, 
states that the king asked Alphonso Ornano what he should 
do. He replied, that if hi<t majesty pleased, the duke's head 
should be laid at his feet. The King, however, was for 
different mensureA. — Hist, de Paris, vol. ii. p. 1166. 

t Hist, de la Ligue, vol. ii. p. S7. 

1 Cayet. liv. 1. p. 47. 

I Da\ila. IW. 9. 



confirmed the fears of the people, and it was ii 
vain they were told that the king had given orden, 
forbidding the least insolence to any of the in- 
habitants on pain of death : the alarm had gone 
forth, and it was impossible to allay it. The 
tradesmen refused to open their shops ; and thus 
added force to the panic, while the mcnks mounted 
guard in f^ont of their convents.* 

The queen-mother wished to learn what the 
Duke of Guise was doing, and very early on the 
12th sent Louis Davila to pay him a visit upon 
some trifling pretence : he was desired to be par* 
ticular in looking about him while at the duke's 
hotel. On his arrival he was surprised to find the 
house close shut up. He was obliged to enter by 
a little door ; and, when he got in, he found the 
court filled with armed gentlemen. When he had 
delivered the queen's complimentary message, 
(iuise (who was fully aware of her motive) took 
Davila by the hand, and led him into the garden. 
He showed him a prodigious quantity of arms of 
every kind, and pointed out to his notice a num- 
ber of places full of soldiers. They parted very 
civilly, and Davila went back to the Louvre to 
make his report. 

By that time the whole city was in ferment, 
and it was clear that instructions had been circu- 
lated to regulate the proceedings. Orders were 
sent to march some troops to the Place Maubert, 
where some people had assembled. Crillon com- 
manded the detachment employed, but he was 
compelled to retire. The moment waa too late to 
be effectual ; for Bois-Dauphin, with a number of 
young men from the university, and the boatmen 
from the river, had thrown up a complete defence. 
Chains were placed across the streets, and the 
different approaches were blocked up with large 
pieces of timber, the stones of the pavement, and 
casks filled with rubbish. As Crillon was return- 
ing, he found himself shut in by a body of men 
under Brissac, who was the most active person on 
the occasion. The alarum bells were rung ; cries 
of to amis resounded ; the barricades were made 
in every direction, even up to the entrance of the 
Louvre; and in a short time the king's troops, 
who were brought into Paris to suppress the re- 
volt^ were all prisoners of the mob : the word was 
given to fall upon the Swiss, and a terrible butchery 
ensued, t 

Brissac exerted his influence to save a consi- 
derable number who had thrown down their arms 
and called for quarter : he led them to the Marche 
Neuf, where they remained his prisoners. He had 
been very much incensed against the king, who had 
said of him that he was fit for nothing by sea or by 
land ; and, in addition to the insult, he had refused 
to make him admiral. Wlien therefore he surveyed 
the barricades, which he had first suggested* and 
saw the king's troops in his hands, he exclaimed 
with exultation — "The king shall know to-day 
that I have an element, and that if I am good for 
nothing by land or by sea, I can do something on 
the pavement."} 

Until the success of the barricades was certain, 
Guise remained in his hotel, with everj-thing ar- 
ranged for assisting his flight. If it should be neces- 
sary. When however it was ascertained tliat the 

* Da%ila, liv. 9. Hist, des Pemiers Trouble*, liv. 2. p. 
50. Pasquier. vol. ii. p. 334. 
t Davila, liv. 9. Mem. de la Ligae. vol. ii. p. 310, et seq, 
X D'Aubigne, vol. iii. p. 74. 
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only chance of safety for the king wu in an ob- 
stinate defence of the Louvre, h^ saUied forth on 
horseback, and rode from quarter to quarter, re- 
commending the people to act only on the defen- 
sive, and to rely upon him. Persons had called upon 
him earlier in the day to stop the timiultuous pro- 
ceedings : he coolly answered, that it was beyond his 
power to restrain them, as they were like wild bulls 
broken loose, and that those alone were to blame 
who had called in the military.* He afterwards 
set at liberty the Swiss. It is probable that he 
anticipated a more fayourable result from nego- 
tiation* than could be expected from pushing his 
advantage. It wsfl his interest for the present to 
have Henry in his power, rather than to deUirone 
him altogether ; and until the Bourbons were for- 
mally declared incapable of succeeding to the 
throne, it was not the interest of the Guises to 
attempt his life. 

The people of Paris at this time were very angry 
with the Queen of England for having executed 
Mary Queen of Scots ; and Guise pretending that 
they contemplated an attack on the English ambas- 
sador, sent Brissac to his house with the offer of a 
guard. The ambassador, in thanking Gmse, refused 
to have any protection beside that of the king. 
Brissac then asked the ambassador if he had arms 
to defend himself with 1 The question was deemed 
such as could not be put to an ambassador, and no 
answer was given ; but afterwards being asked as a 
friend, he said that he had none, except the public 
fiuth and the law of nations. Brissac urged him to 
&8ten his doors ; but was told, that an ambassador's 
house should be always open.f The Duke of Guise 
was anxious that a favourable account of the a&ir 
should be sent to England, and was desirous of 
appearing to protect the ambassador : if he could 
not hope for support from the Queen of England, 
he might succeed in persuading her to remain 
oeatral. 
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Flkbt of Henry III. f^om Puia— Dcpntations to Chartre»— 
Edtet of anion — Attack on the Duke of Epenum — States- 
Kneral of Bloi«— Death of the Duke and Cardinal of 
Uuuse. 

As usual, the settlement of the dispute was left to 
the queen-mother, who went to Guise's hotel on 
I the aitemoon of the day of the barricades. The 
leaguers would not allow their defences to be re- 
moved for her coach, and she was compelled to go 
in a chair : so great was the difficulty in passing, 
that two hours were occupied in going to the hotel.]; 
Guise dictated the most humiliating terms to the 
unhappy king : he demanded for himself the post 
of lieutenant-general, with the same authority which 
bis fether had possessed under Francis II. ; in re- 
turn for which he undertook to give so good an 
account of the Huguenots, that very soon the 
Catholic should be the only religion in all the 
kingdom: he asked for a number of places of 
security, and funds to pay their garrisons ; the 

* Hist, des Demien Troubles, liv. 2. p. 51. Davila, liv. 9. 
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Bourbon princes were to be declared incapable of 
succeeding to the crown ; Epemon, D'O, Biron, 
and seversd others were to be dismissed from their 
employment, and their property confiscated in fa- 
vour of noblemen that he (Guise) should name : 
the post of admiral was demanded for Mayenne, 
and Brissac was to be governor of Paris, with the 
charge of colonel-general of the infantry ; besides 
a number of appointments for his friends: the 
whole to be confirmed by the states-general, which 
should be held in Paris without delay : the king 
in addition was called upon to dismiss his guard of 
forty-five gentlemen, a new institution which the 
enterprises of the league had rendered necessary 
for his personal safety.* 

To consent to such proposals would have been 
equivalent to an abdication ; still the queen-mother 
would not leave Guise without hopes. She returned 
to the Louvre, and showed to the king that his only 
chance was to leave Paris : measures were taken in 
consequence to mislead the Duke of Guise. For 
that purpose she went again the next day to renew 
the conference, notwithstanding her great age, and 
the extreme inconvenience of the transport. While 
her chair was behig lifted over one of the barriers, 
a citizen, under pretence of assisting, told her in a 
whisper that fifteen thousand persons were going 
to attack the Louvre on the side next the country. 
She sent one of her gentlemen to tell the king, and 
continued her route. "Wlien she arrived at the 
duke's she was more obstinate than before, in order 
to prolong the conversation. In about two hours' 
time Meinville, one of Guise's friends, came to tell 
him that the king had escaped. Guise excljsdmed, 
** Madam, I am a dead man! Wliile your majesty is 
amusing me here, the king goes away to ruin me." 
Catherine coolly repUed, ** That she did not know 
his determination," and returned to the Louvre, 
where she gave orders for the court and the guards 
to make haste to join his majesty.f 

On hearing the message which the queen had 
sent him, Henry, pretending to take a walk in the 
garden of the Tuileries, went to the stables, where 
he equipped himself for his intended journey, and 
immediately set off on horseback, accompanied by 
fifteen or sixteen gentlemen. When he arrived at 
Chaillot, he stopped a few minutes to look at Paris. 
He is said to have poured out a malediction upon 
it and its inhabitants, and swore that he would re- 
enter it only through the breach. He was met by 
some of his court at St. Cloud, and arrived at 
Chartres the next day.| 

The Swiss troops were on the point of joining 
the league ; the brave Crillon, however, made an 
effort to prevent it, and was successful. He went 
to the place where the Swiss were quartered, and 
addressed the colonel upon the report which had 
reached him. ** Remember," said he, " the brave 
Pleiffer, your predecessor, who protected Charles 
IX., and brought him in safety from Meaux to 
Paris, in sight of a rebel army ; and can you con- 
sent to abandon a king who honours you with his 
confidence 1" Crillon declared his conviction of 
their innocence, although the charge was but too 
well founded : he then called upon them to choose 

• Davila, liv. 9. Maimbourg, Hitt. de la Ligue, vol. ii. 
p. 41. 
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their alternative, which was either to fight with 
him and his loyal followers, or to renew their oath 
of fidelity, and follow the king to Chartres. They 
all consented to follow Crillon, who had the satis- 
faction of calming the king's mind hy the presence 
of an armed force which was equal to the protec- 
tion of his person and court.* 

The king's friends had great difficulty in escaping 
from the fury of the populace, who became enraged 
against them, when the king's flight was kno^vn. 
Many of them left Paris in sucli haste that they had 
not time to put on their boots. They would have 
had no chance of escape if the Parisians had not 
been so taken by surprise, that they were undecided 
whether to pursue those who had escaped, or to fall 
upon those that remained. f 

The king's escape completely foiled Guise's 
plans : he thought he shoidd be able to enforce 
tlie conditions he had already dictated. But by a 
sort of fatality he committed the same fault which 
Henry had previously done. The leaguers were 
dissatisfied with him on that account, and some 
recommended that the enterprise should be aban- 
doned.^ Pasquier observes upon this subject, 
*' Since the duke had the imprudence to come with 
only six friends, the king should have arrested 
him : he could have done so on the Tuesday and 
Wednesday, because he had then all the magis- 
trates, the respectable inhabitants, and four thou- 
sand Swiss, besides his guards ; the populace 
therefore would not have stirred. Even on Thurs- 
day morning he could have enclosed him with his 
troops, if by a false policy he had not in a manner 
tied the hands of his soldiers, by forbidding them 
to fire on the people when they began the barri- 
cades. But since Guise had overcome all these 
dangers, he ought not to have suffered the king to 
escape. He should have remained close to him, 
and then he might have obtained from him any 
declaration he pleased."^ The probable fact was 
that he could not conceive it possible for Henry to 
act with so much decision. 

The pope, Sixtus V., was quite concerned at the 
great encroachments on the authority and dignity 
of the French crown : he had written at the be- 
ginning of the year to Henry, exhorting him to 
sustain with courage the honour of his throne, and 
to repress with firmness the pride and insolence 
of his rebellious subjects. He told him in his 
letter, *< that he should apply fire and sword to an 
inveterate evil ; and that he should not spai-e the 
blood of his subjects, which overflowed in their 
veins."|| But though Henry refused to follow 
this recommendation, Sixtus could not conceive 
that he would patiently be bearded on his throne. 
"Oh, what a rash and imprudent man I" he ex- 
claimed, when he heard that Guise had come to 
Paris, and placed himself at Henry's mercy ; " Oh ! 
what a weak prince!" he exclaimed still louder, 
when he heard that Henry had suffered tlie rebel 
to escape. H We are not informed of the exclama- 
tion he made, when he heard that Guise in turn 

• Vie de Crillon, vol. ii. p. 4. 
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had suffered the king to leave Paris; but mtv 
fairly presume that.it was not less characteristic of 
his violent and sanguinary disposition. 

After some deliberation. Guise seised upon the 
Bastille, the Hotel-de Ville, the Ch&telet, Anenal* 
&c. Bussy-le-Clerc was made governor of the 
Bastille, and a new municipal administration 
formed. Guise wished the parliament to be 
sembled, in order to confer importance on his ar- 
rangements by the approbation of that body. On 
addressing himself to the president Haiiay, he was 
told with a severe look, ** That it was much to be 
regi-etted when the valet drives away the master." 
Guise insisted on the necessity of certain measures 
which the parliament should adopt ; to which Har- 
lay replied, ** When the majesty of the prince is 
violated, the magistrates have no longer any au- 
thority." The president Brisson was more com- 
placent ; and either through weakness, or a secret 
attachment to the league, he consented to the 
duke's proposal. The barricades were taken down 
in a day or two ; St. Cloud, Yincennes, Charenton 
and other places around, submitted to Guise ; and 
the public peace was restored. The chiefs of the 
league addressed circulars to their friends in the 
provinces, and Guise addressed several letters to 
the king, probably with the hope of drawing him 
back to Paris. The king on his part published sua 
account of the occurrence, which, by its humble 
tone, forms a striking contrast to the bold language 
of the Duke of Guise.* 

The queen remained in Paris to treat with Guise : 
she availed herself of the mediation of the Duchess 
of Montpensier, whom she lured with the hope of 
marrying the Cardinal of Bourbon. They per- 
suaded Guise to be reconciled to the king; and 
the leaguers went in solemn procession to Chartres, 
to express their regret at what had occurred, and to 
induce the king to return to his capital. A pro- 
cession of persons, in the habit of penitents, -was 
made, to pray God to soften the king's heart : they 
set out afterwards for Chartres to address the king. 
" At the head of it," says De Thou, " appeared a 
man with a great beard, dirty and greasy, covered 
with hair-cloth, and wearing a broad belt, upon 
which hung a crooked sabre ; at intervals he sent 
forth some harsh discordant sounds from an old 
rusty trumpet. After him marched fiercely three 
other men equally filthy, each of them hsTing on 
his head a greasy pot, instead of a helmet; bearing 
coats of mail upon their hair-cloth, with brassards 
and gauntlets : their arms were rusty old halberts. 
These three braggadoccios rolled about their wild 
and savage eyes, and bustled a great deal to keep 
off the crowd collected by this spectacle. After 
them came brother Ange de Joyeuse, that courtier 
who had turned capucin the year before. He had 
been persuaded, iu order to move Henry, to re« 
present in this procession the Saviour going up to 
Calvary : he had suffered himself to be bomid, and 
to have his face painted witli drops of blood, which 
appeared to flow firom his thorn-crowned head. 
He seemed to drag with difficulty a long cross of 
painted pasteboard ; and at intervals he threw him- 
self down, uttering lamentable groans. At hia sides 
marched two young capucins clothed in white robes ; 
one representing the Virgin, the other the Magda- 
len. They turned their eyes devoutly towards 
heaven, shedding false tears ; and every time bro- 

* Davila. liv. 9. Mathieu, liv. 8. Cayet, liv. 1. Mem. 
dc la Liguo, \xA. ii. pp. 313—348. Villeroy, v. 7. 
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ther Ange fell down they prostrated themselves 
before him in cadence. Four satellites^ resembling 
the three former, hekl the cord which bomid 
brother Ange, and gave him blows with a scourge, 
which were heard at some distance. A long train 
of penitents closed this ludicrous procession." 

"When this pious masquerade passed before the 
court at Chartres,.Crillon, who stood by the king, 
called out to those who scourged brotlier Ange, 
" Strike in good earnest ; whip away ! he is a 
coivard, who has taken the frock that he may bear 
arms no longer." The king was disgusted with 
the indecent spectacle, and seriously reprimanded 
his former favourite for turning into a farce the 
sacred mystery of the redemption. He told him also 
that they had abused his creduUtv in persuading 
him to put himself at the head of the rebels, under 
the pretext of religion ; " And I know," said Henry, 
raising his voice, *' there are many rebels in this 
procession."* 

Soon aiter this burlesque, a deputation waited 
on the king: it consisted of the most respectable 
inhabitants of Paris ; and their address was in the 
moat humble style of contrition. When the speaker 
had concluded his harangue, he respectfully pre- 
sented a statement of their request, comprising five 
articles: the extirpation of heresy by the united 
forces of the king and the league; the banishment 
of Epemon and LaYalette, his brother ; a full am- 
nesty for the disturbance in Paris ; the confirma- 
tion of the new appointments to offices since the 
barricades ; and the revival of the old ordonnances 
of the kis^om, restoring to tlie parliaments the 
right of verifying new edicts, and remonstrating 
upon them. The king, in reply, told them, that he 
fully intended assembUng the states-general, as the 
most complete as well as the safest remedy for the 
disorders of the kingdom ; that there he would not 
neglect the fears entertained by the Catholics of 
filling under the dominion of the heretics ; that as 
to the particular complaint against the Duke of 
Epemon and his brother, he would show that he 
was a just and equitable prince, who would injure 
no one, and would prefer the public advantage to 
every other consideration, f 

The parliament was unwilling to appear forget- 
fol of Uie sovereign^ or to countenance revolt by 
omitting any display of loyal homage : that body 
also sent a deputation to express to liis majesty 
the regret they experienced at the misfortune which 
had forced him to quit Paris, to claim his clemency 
for the offenders, and to entreat him to return to 
bis capital. Henry told them that he would treat 
them as children, not as slaves, and sent them 
away. But in the afternoon he sent for them 
again, and charged them to threaten the Parisians 
with the removal of the royal courts, if they per- 
sisted in their &ctious behaviour. " I know," said 
the king, " that some persuade them, that, having 
offended me as they have done, my indignation is 
beyond the power of reconciliation ; but I wish 
you to inform them that I have neither the wish 
nor the humour to ruin them ; and as God docs 
not desire the death of a sinner, neither do I, his 
unworthy image on earth, desire their destruction." 
His speech was rather lengthy : he appealed to the 
history of his life, and said, ** It is absurd to make 
a pretext of religion : you should adopt some other 

• De Thou, Ihr. 90. 
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plan : there is not in the whole world a more Ca- 
tholic prince than myself; and my actions and my 
life have sufficiently testified it." He concluded 
with a short exhortation, and dismissed them.* 

In the mean time the nation seemed to shudder 
at the recent insult offered to the monarch. Not 
only a large proportion of the Parisians, who al- 
ready perceived the injury their affairs would suffer 
from die absence of the court, and such of the 
nobility as considered the barricades too bold a 
measure, but several large towns, sent addresses, 
inviting his majesty to repair thither to receive their 
warm greetings, and accept of their faitliful ser- 
vices. Lyons, in particular, had sent deputies for 
that purpose, but it was so distant from the centre 
of operations that Rouen was preferred. The kiug, 
on arriving at that city, was received with unusual 
demonstrations of joy.f 

During the king's stay at Rouen there was a 
constant interchange of couriers with Paris : the 
queen being in correspondence with her son, and 
Guise with his agents. Henry was never absent 
from the consultations of his ministers; but he 
heard their discussions with indifference, and em- 
ployed the intervals in light pastimes, apparently 
as a relief for his painful reflections, j; An edict 
was at last produced, which was announced as the 
Edict of Union, but which is more generally known 
as the second Edict of July.§ The Leaguers tes- 
tified great joy at the articles agreed upon between 
Guise and the queen-mother; and with reason, 
for every item was in their £ivour except one, 
which stipulated that the Bastille should be given 
up to the king: that article was never executed. 
The league considered they had gained a victory, 
and Henry confirmed that opinion by publishing 
an order for the states-general to meet at Blois, in 
the month of October. Guise was named com- 
mander-general of the gend'armerie ; an appoint- 
ment equal to that of constable : he met the king 
at Chartres with great cordiality. The Cardinal 
of Bourbon was declared, by edict, the first prince 
of the blood, and next in succession to the crown.|| 

Still the king refused to return to Paris ; and we 
are told by Mathieu, that -he signed the edict with 
tears in his eyes.H Two armies were raised to 
send against the Huguenots ; but the command of 
one was given to the Duke of Nevers, who was at 
variance with the Duke of Guise ; the king's con- 
fidants were D'Aumont, Rambouillet, and others, 
who were by no means friendly with him ; and a 
complete change in the administration took place, 
by the dismissals of Chivemy, Villeroy, Bellievre, 
and others, who had advised the reconciliation 
with the league : their places were filled by per- 
sons recommended by Nevers, who had deserted 
the Holy Union.** 

Whether it formed a part of the king's policy to 
deprive the Duke of Epemon of the government 
of Angouleme, or that Villeroy acted with 

• Cayet, liv. 1, p. 67. De Thou, liv. 91. Hist, des Der- 
niers Troubles, liv. 3. p. 89. et ieq. Mem. de la Ligue, vol. 
ii. p. 362. 

+ Cayet. liv. It p. 69. Davlla, liv. 9. 
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treachery towardB him, and surreptitiously obtained 
the kin^s signature to the instrument, is uncertain ; 
but orders were sent to that town to refuse him 
admittance.* Epemon, howerer, had quitted his 
residence at Loches earlier than the court expected, 
and arriyed at Angoul^me before the orders were 
received. The mayor of the town was a zealous 
leaguer, and resolved on seising him in the castle. 
He entered the place with ten men well armed ; 
and the duke's attendants being quite off their 
guard, they succeeded in penetrating to the ante- 
chamber of his apartment. A violent struggle 
ensued ; several were killed on both sides : but the 
noise brought other persons to the duke's assist- 
ance. The alarm spread through the town, and 
the populace having been inilamed by various 
statements, injurious to the duke, followed the 
example of the Parisians, and made barricades in 
every direction. But Epemon having the citadel 
with the garrison for him, in addition to those 
troops stationed at the chateau, or governor's resi- 
dence, was able to suppress tbis tumult, though 
not without considerable danger and exertion. 
The duchess had just before left the chateau to go to 
mass, and fell into the hands of the leaguers. That 
however did not prevent him from valiantly de- 
fending the place, and declaring that he would 
give no quarter to any that fell into his hands. 
After thirty hours' fighting, the arrival of some 
gens-d'armes made the people wish to settle the 
affair; and, by the mediation of the bishop, an 
accommodation was brought about. The nobles 
attached to Uie league quitted the town, and the 
Duke of Epemon remained governor: he had 
shown great personal courage in defending him- 
self, and his moderation siterwards was equally 
great, for he took no measures whatever to resent 
the attack upon him, except refusing the customary 
honours at the funeral of the mayor, who fell in the 
fray.f 

The court arrived at Blois on the 27th of Sep- 
tember. The king was desirous of giving every 
importance to the assembly about to be held ; and 
ordered a magnificent procession for the Sunday 
following the 2nd of October. On the 0th, the 
sacrament of the eucharist was adnunistered to all 
the deputies present; the king and Guise receiving 
it together at the hands of the Cardinal of Bour- 
bon, with the appearance of the most perfect recon- 
ciliation. It was not till the 16th the estates were 
opened. J 

The meeting was held in the great hall of the 
castle : the majority of the deputies were leaguen^ 
and Guise reckoned on certainly obtaining the full 
extent of his wishes : he opened the session as 
grand master of the king's household. ** The de- 
puties having entered," says the historian Mathieu, 
" and the door beuig shut, the Duke of Guise, 
seat«d in a chair, clothed in a dress of white satin, 
the cape thrown across, his eye piercing into the 
very thickest of the assembly to recognise and dis- 
tinguish his servants, and with a single glance to 
strengthen them in the hope of advancing his 
designs, his fortune, and his grandeur, and silently 
to tell them, * I see you,' rose, and after making 

• Mem. d'Etat, vol. i. p. 80. Villcroy, of caane, insists 
upon having done no more than he was commanded. 

t D'Aubigne, vol. iii. p. 121. DeThou, liv. »2. Cayet, 
in. 1 , p. 80. Davila, liv. 9, Hist, des Demiera Troubles, liv. 
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a reverence, followed by two hundred gentlemen 
and captains of the guards, went to fetch the king, 
who entered full of majeity, vreaxing his grand 
order at his neck."* 

The speeches made at the opening of the states- 
general contained nothing remarkable ; the second 
sitting was on the Tuesday follovring, when the 
Archbishop of Ambrunj representing the deigy, 
the Count de Brissac, the noblesse, and the advocate 
Bernard, the Tien EttU, solicited the king to swear 
anew the oath of union. Henry found fisult with 
such distrust; **Tot having already sworn it at 
Rouen, there was, " said he ** no occasion to renew 
the oath :" notwitstanding, to satisfy the league, be 
consented, and the sitting commenced with his 
taking it. Silence being proclaimed by a herald^ 
the king said, ** That in the former sitting he had 
testified his desire to see all his subjects united 
in the true Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion; 
and having given an edict in the month of July 
last, to effect that object, he wished it to be read 
publicly, and receive the solemn assent of the 
assembly." The edict was read by Beaulieu, the 
secretary ; and the Archbishop of Bourges seriously 
exhorted the meeting upon it : after which the 
king and all the deputies swore to observe and to 
maintain it as a fundamental law of the kingdom. 
So great was the joy of all present at the king's 
piety, that shouts of Vive le Boy resounded from 
all parts ; and the assembly followed him to diurch 
to sing a Te Deum,f 

Thus far the king and the states-general were 
in unison ; but Guise had expectations of being 
proclaimed lieutenant-general of the kingdom by 
the assembly, who would at the same time exclude 
the Bourbon princes from the succession. The 
death of the king would then leave him a free 
course for his ambition, even on the supposition 
that he would be satisfied with waiting for his 
death. The king had received information of 
Guise's ambitious schemes, and therefore is thought 
to have practised great dissimulation when he made 
a public protestation of having forgotten the past, 
and sent an assurance to that effect to tlie people of 
Paris. 

After the treaty of July, 1588, between the king 
and the league. Guise received a letter from the 
Archbishop of Lyons, containing advice for his 
government and conduct. The prelate d^KTibed 
the prudence of Charles Martei, and showed how 
necessary it was for him to be either UeutenAnt- 
general or constable, and to have the majority of 
the courtiers dependent upon him : he thus con- 
cludes — ** This is what I vrish to see, in order that 
we may afterwards consider what you should do to 
attain your ohjeet" 6tc.]: 

Boon after a circumstance occurred which alarmed 
the whole court, and might have produced results 
of a serious nature. Its only consequence, how- 
ever, was to display the devotedness of Guise's 
followers and the animosity which prevailed among 
all ranks, connected with either the king's party, 
or the league. On the night of the 4th of NoTcm- 
ber a quarrel arose between a servant of the 
Guiaard party, and the Duke of Montpensier's 
page. The servant was killed; and both parlies 
took arms, collected their friends, and began a 

• Mathieu. liv. 8. p. 631 . 
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terrible conflict. The Guisards had the advantage, 
and drove their opponents back into the king's 
Tesidence.* The arrival of the military quelled the 
tumult, but the king was alarmed until the afiair 
vras cleared up : he was persuaded that it was a 
plan of Guise's to attack him ; and this proof of 
the hatred between the parties, and the readiness of 
the duke's followers to proceed to extremities, was 
an additional cause of disquiet, as it held out so 
much encouragement to his ambitious scliemes. 

But Guise's audacity in a certain degree pre- 
vented his own success : ambition had blinded his 
prudence ; and as he had escaped \mhurt from the 
interview at Paris, he fancied it beyond the king's 
power to molest him. His haughtiness had de- 
stroyed the friendship which many of the nobles 
bad entertained for him ; and their coolness being 
converted into Jealousy, they informed the monarch 
of various circumstances which called for the greatest 
energy on his part. The Cardinal of Guise gave 
scope to the most licentious railleries on the king, and 
frequently said that he ought to be shut up in a 
monastery, and that he should feel extreme pleasure 
in holding his head while he received a capucin's 
crown. The Duchess of Montpensier was fiirious 
against the king : she constantly exhibited a pair 
of scissars, which she said she kept ready to give 
Henry a monachal crown, whenever he was con- 
fined in a (x>nvent ;t and one of the deputies of 
the clergy called the barricades a holy and blessed 
event, even in the king's presence.^ These things, 
added to the hostile operations of the Duke of 
Savoy, who was strongly suspected of acting in 
concert with Guise, made Henry resolve to adopt 
some strong measure towards this insolent subject. 
The Duke of Savoy had seised upon the marquisate 
of Saluces ; and the general feeling of the states- 
general was to lay aside domestic quarrels, and 
attack the stranger : Guise was opposed to this, 
and said that the war with Savoy need not make 
any difference in the war with the Huguenots — at 
the same time taking measures for making the war 
impracticable, by spreading a report that the king 
himself had concerted the invasion of the Duke of 
Savoy, in order to prevent the execution of the 
edicts against the heretics.6 

Guise, in the extent of his influence, and the 
importance of his functions, resembled the ancient 
mayors of the palace ; and Henry's mind was 
alive to that resemblance, as well as to the parallel 
concloaton, which was contemplated. Every day, 
during his residence at Blois, he was informed of 
■ome fresh insult on the part, of the Guises. 
Amon^ others. Marshal d'Aumont informed him 
of the duke's proposal to join in compelling his 
majesty to deprive the Duke of Montpensier of the 
government of Normandy, and promising to confer 
it on him as a reward.) This desire to remove 
a prince of the blood from his post inclined the 
king to give more credit to a communication sent 
by the Duchess of Aumale, informing him of the 
intended attempt to seise his person, and confine him 
in a convent, at the same time advising him to an- 
ticipate the blow. Letters were also received from 
the Dukes of Mayenne and Epemon, stating that 
an attempt upon bis person was under discussion. IT 

• DavUa. liv. 9. t Do Thou, IW. 93. 

i foaqnier. vol. ii. p. S68. 
I Davila. liT. 9. Cayet, liv. 1. p. 97. 
1 De Thou. liv. 93. 

^ Hist, des Demins Troubl«s> liv. 4. p. 148. IHAabigii^. 
vol. ilL p. 149. Mem. de Nevers, vol. H. p. OS. 



We know not the precise time when these 
communications were made to the king ; but the 
journal of the time informs us, " That, on the 
4th of December, the king swore upon the sacra- 
ment at the altar perfect reconciliation and friend- 
ship with the Duke of Guise, and foigetfulness of 
all past quarrels; and which he did apparently 
quite freely ; he even declared, in order to amuse 
that party, that he was resolved to leave the ma- 
nagement of afiairs to his cousin of Guise and to 
the queen his mother, in order to occupy himself 
entirely with prayer and penitence."* What a 
dreadful display of impious perfidy! It is true 
that he did not finally resolve on putting Guise to 
death till the eighteenth ;t but it is also known 
that, previous to the meeting of the states at Blois, 
he ha^ contemplated some strong measure. Both 
he and Guise were trying to surprise each other, 
and each was aware of the other's design. 

When the king was convinced that it was ab- 
solutely necessary for him to strike the fatal blow, 
or consent to be struck, he consulted with Marshal 
d'Aumont, Beauvais-Nangis, and two' others, but 
without calling in the queen-mother. After de- 
tailing the injuries he had received from Guise, he 
asked for their sincere opinions upon the conduct 
he should follow in his dangerous situation. The 
first who gave his sentiments recommended the 
arrest of Guise and his chief partisans, and that 
they should be tried by the parliament ; but upon 
consideration it was judged impracticable, on 
account of the number of his friends, and the 
influence of his party. It was then agreed upon 
that his guilt of high treason and rebellion was 
clear; that as he was above the control of the 
laws, he could be punished without the formalities 
of justice, and that there was no other way to 
prevent him from carrying into effect the design 
which he was known to be planning against the 
king.J 

The measures being decided on, Henry looked 
around for a person capable of executing it, and 
fixed his eye on Crillon : he considered a refusal 
from him very improbable, for the Duke of Guise 
had demanded his banishment as one of the con- 
ditions of reconciliation. He sent for him, and, 
after exposing the Duke's crimes, he said, " Do you 
think he merits death V* " Yes," answered Crillon. 
** Well, then," said the king, " you are the man I 
have chosen to punish him." Cnllon was delighted 
at the honor of being the champion of his sovereign, 
and said, " I will meet him, and my sword shall 
pierce his heart, even if I receive his in my own 
bosom, and die with him." •••fiftop," said Henry, 
** I do not wish to get rid of the chief of the rebels 
by exposing the life of my friend ; your existence 
is dear to me ; we must strike him without com- 
promising you." Crillon shuddered with horror 
at the proposal, and felt inexpressible regret that 
the king should have thought him capable of such 
an act : at the same time to prevent any fear of 
his betraying the secret, he offered to remain in 
custody. His word, however, was sufficient for 
the monarch. Loignac, captain of the guards, 
called the Foify-^ve, undertook the commis- 
sion: the whole of that body were devoted to 
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£))omon, and in consequence were enemies of 
Guise.* 

In the mean time Guise's friends became alarmed 
for his safety, and urged him to retire from Blois. 
The iLing's patience had excited their suspicions, 
which were in a great measure confirmed by their 
anxious inquiries. But Guise paid no attention 
to their entreaties, and the day before that which 
was intended for his assassination, he found on 
sitting down to table a note in the folds of his 
napkin, containing a caution against an intended 
attack upon him. He merely wrote upon it with 
his pencil, ** They would not dare attempt it," and 
threw it under the table. f 

On the 22ud of December the king sent word to 
Guise, that as he purposed going to Notre-Dame 
de Clery to pass the festival of Christmas, he 
should hold his council early the next morning. 
Loignac at the same time received his instructions : 
he had entered by a private door, accom))anied by 
thirteen of the most resolute of his company. 
Henry addressed them in a few words, and pro« 
mised them great rewards. He gave each of them 
a poniard and said, ** This is the greatest criminal 
in my kingdom, and the laws, both human and 
divine, allow me to punish him ; but not being able 
to do so by the ordinary ways of justice, I authorise 
you by my royal prerogative." He then placed 
them in an antechamber, through which the duke 
would pass. 

The Duke and the Cardinal of Guise consulted 
I with the Archbishop of Lyons on the propriety of 
retiring from Blois. They considered the advan- 
tage which Henry's friends would gain over them 
if they withdrew from the conclusion of the states- 
genextd ; and things had proceeded so far, that the 
retreat of one party was certain victory for the 
other. These considerations, added to the most 
complete contempt for the king, made them pay 
no fhrther attention to the warnings which they 
continued to receive till the last moment : Guise 
passed the night witii the Marchioness of Noir- 
moutier,]: who had come to Blois on purpose to 
persuade him to remove, but nothing could induce 
him to change his opinion. 

Early the next morning he went to the council, 
and when he had entered the castle the gates were 
shut. Fericard, his secretary, observing this, wrote 
a note and sent it to the duke folded in a hankerchicf : 
the note contained another warning, but the bearer 
was not able to obtain admission. Guise being 
in the hall was observed to look pale : different 
reasons have been assigned for it, but the most 
probable is, that, on finding himself surrounded by 
soldiers of the Forty-Jlvet and none of those 
persons being present who were usually in attend- 
ance, he called to mind his repeated warnings, and 
too late regretted his blind presumption. Presently 
he was summoned to the king's presence, and as 
he approached the door one of the assassins 
stabbed him in the breast; the others did the 
same; and the duke before he died had only 
time to make a short exclamation, the substance 
of which is not known with any certainty. § The 
Cardinal of Guise hearing the noise immediately 

* Davila. liv. 9. Vie dc CrQloD, vol. ii. p. 24. 

i Hist, des Dcraien Trouble*, liv. 4. p. 146. D'Aubigne, 
vol. iii p. 151. 

t She was well known for her gallantries as Madame do 
Sattve. 

I Some say it was Dieu ayet fitiide mot! Others. Ah! 
traitri rvi! 



suspected that it was an attack upon hii brother : 
he and the Archbishop of Lyons ran to the door 
to give the alarm, and call their friends ; but the 
Marshals d'Aumont and De Retz arrested and 
placed them in a small room under a strong guard. 
At tlje same time were arrested the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, tlie Prince of Joinville, then become 
Duke of Guise by his fiitber's death, the Dukes of 
Elbceuf and Kemours, and the Ducheas of Ne- 
mours, Guise's mother. The principal leaguers la 
the town were also taken into custody, and among 
them Fericard, the duke's secretary, by w1ii(^ 
means the king obtained a number of letters and 
papers, which showed that he had received con- 
siderable sums from Spain to promote his enter- 
prise.* 

When the door of the ante-chamber was thrown 
open the king came out of hb apartment with his 
suite : many of the courtiers made jesting remarks 
upon the King of Paris, and Henry himself is said 
to have kicked the dead body of his enemy.f The 
king then went to his mother's chamber to inform 
her of what had taken place. She was ill in bed, 
and had asked several times what was the cause of 
the noise and bustle, but no one had dared to in- 
form her of it. The queen having informed her 
son that she felt rather better, he answered, ** And 
so do I, for this morning I have become King of 
France, having put to death the King of Paris." 

** Ton have killed the Duke of Guise," said 
Catherine ; ** God grant that this death do not make 
you king of nothing. Have you considered the 



consequences 1 Two things are necessary for you, 
diligence and resolution :" she also recommended 
him to send Cardinal Gondy to inform the legate.^ 
After hearing mass, the king had a long couTersa- 
tion with Cardinal Morosini, the legate. He en- 
deavoured to convince him of the necessity in 
which he had found himself placed to save his 
crown and his life by that method ; concluding by 
a request that he would inform the pope of all those 
reasons before the misrepresentations of his enemies 
should raise an unfavourable opinion of him in the 
mind of his holiness.} Morosini, perceiving the 
necessity of humouring the king to prevent hit 
thinking of a peace with the Huguenots, answered 
him with great address ; while Henry was so anx- 
ious to preserve the pope's friendship, that he swore 
to the legate that if Sixtus would co-operate with 
him, he would make still greater exertions tc 
exterminate the heretics from his kingdom, in 
which he was resolved to sufiTer none but the true 
religion to be exercised. The legate was well 
aware of all the circumstances respecting Guise's 
death, and Henry's communication taught him no- 
thing fresh on that subject ; but the king's princi- 
pal aim was to have his sentiments respecting the 
Cardinal of Guise, whose death he had also con- 
templated. The legate, however, avoided that sub- 
ject, and pretended not to know that the Cardinal 
and the Archbishop of Lyons were in prison : he 
continued his familiarity with the king, went with 
him to mass, and gave him marks of particular con- 
fidence. This line of conduct was interpreted by 

• D'Aubi^Tic. \o\. iii. p. 151. Davila. liv. 9. Hist, dn 
Demiers Troubles, liv. 4. p. 147. Ca}et,liv. 1. pp. 1U5 — 110. 

t Journal de Henri III. 

t Davila. liv. 9. D'Anbign^, vol. iu. p. 153. IIi«t. des 
Demiers Tl-oublci, liv. 4, p. 149. 
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the king's friends as a silent approbation of his 
vengeance, and made many tliink that the pope was I 
previously Informed of his intentions.* 

The king, finding the cardinal's imprisonment did 
not create any opposition from the legate ; and being 
informed of the Tiolent threats he had made on 
hearing of his brother's death ; and the dread of 
hb revenge, if he lived, operating on many of the 
king's advisers, his deatli also was decided on.f 
But a fresh difficulty arose : the assassins, who had 
murdered the duke without scruple, refused to stain 
their hands mth the blood of an ecclesiastic. At 
last four soldiers were found, whose objections were 
overcome by a promise of four hundred crowns. 
They proceeded, on the morning of the twenty- 
foorth, to the room where the cardinal and his 
companion had passed a troubled night. On open- 
ing tlie door, they called forth the archbishop, 
telling him the king wanted him. The two pri- 
soners received each other's confession, and were 
hoth m expectation of being murdered : as the arch- 
bishop quitted the chamber, they mutually exhorted 
each other to think of God. After conducting the 
archbishop to another room, Du Guast, who com- 
manded the assassins, returned and told the cardi- 
nal he had the king's orders to kill him. ** Execute 
pur commission," said the cardinal, after a short 
pause occupied in prayer, at the same time covering 
his head with his gown : the soldiers immediately 
pat him to death with their spears.}: 

The two bodies were placed in quicklime to 
destroy the flesh, the bones were afterwards burnt 
to ashes, and thrown away by the king's orders : 
he was fearful that their remains would be treated 
by the league as holy relics §. 

Thus perished the Duke and Cardinal of Guise : 
had their death been attended with the bare forms 
of justice, there would exist but one opinion on the 
subject. They had succeeded in establishing such 
a power in the state, that they could set the laws at 
defiance ; and it must also be recollected, that, ac- 
cording to the ultramontane notions, then bearing 
such terrible sway, the Cardinal of Guise could not 
be brought to judgment by the king of France. 
These circumstances should have their weight in 
estimating the king's conduct. Unhappily for him, 
he had been nurtured in bigotry, and trained to 
dissimulation. The former prevented him from 
acting fairiy by those who would have preserved * 
him from the dreadful dilemma in which he found 
himself ; while the latter became a ready resource, 

* Ciyct. liv. 1. p. HO. Davila, liv. 9. n. 553. D'Anbigne, 
Td. iii.'p. 152. Leti, liv. 10. But Maimbourg, u«mthe au- 
(hnritv of Morojdni> letter to the Canlinal Montalto, asserts 
fttt the interview between the kin^ and the legate did not 
Uke placv till the 2Sth, that is, after the death of the Cardl- 
aal. However, as Cayet. Davila, and D'Aubigne were con- 
temporaries, and Grcgorio Leti vtm in a sitnation to be well 
nrfbrmnl of the merits of the case. I have adopted their ver- 
■ioa, and am the more satisfied in so doing tun Sixtus was very 
angry with his legate for being so friendly with the king: 
Moro<ini's letter, ttierefore, was a defence of his own conduct, 
ud bring ex parte, is not of sneh an overwhelming nuthority 
as to rednoe coatmry statements to " fictions such as poets 
only «re allowed to use." See Hitt. dtt ta Ltpire.vol. ii. p. 91. 

t Vodendo dunqne il rd die il legato (die fu effettivamente 
la caoM della morte del eaidinale, 6 almeno da oiiesto hcblw 
origine la risolutione) non faoeva alcuno caso, ue bi turbara 
drlU prigiohia de GArdinale, delibero di passare innanzi, e li- 
berarsi del Cardinale di Ghisa. Leti, parte 2** lib. 5°. p. 396. 
Lonnna, 1669. 

t D'AuTiigne. vol.iii. p. 152. Bavila, liv. 9. Hist, des 
D«niJers Troubles, liv. 4. 

} Journal de Henri III., and D'Anbt^ne. Henry, Duke 
of Guise, was bom In 1530. Louis, the cardinal, in 1553. 



when he discovered the necessity of adopting this 
measure as his only alternative. 

The Duke of Guise is described as having ex- 
celled in cTcry quality required in nobles of the 
time ; and the cardinal was reputed to be learned, 
generous, of a pcnetratuig mind and a courageous 
spirit. But although the establishment of the 
league, and the circumstances to which it gave rise, 
raised the two brotliers to the first degree of impm-- 
tancc during the political hurricane, they can never 
be compared to their father, Ftancis, Duke of Guise, 
and his brother the Cardinal of Lorrain. 



CHAPTER XL. 



Death of Catherine de Medids — Condosion of tlie States- 
general — ^Violence of the League in Paris — ^Mayenne ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-general. 

The death of the Guises completely changed the 
face of afiairs : the king, however, did not derive 
from the event those advantages which had been ex- 
pected. As so strong a measure had not been decided 
upon without mature deliberation, it should have 
been promptly followed up with vigour ; and Henry 
ought to have attacked his revolted subjects before 
they had time to recover from the amazement into 
which the loss of their chief had thrown them ; 
but his orders were barely carried into execution 
when he almost regretted having given them. Irre- 
solution, his bane, again possessed him, and he 
seemed to recoil from his own work. 

Of all the leaguers taken into custody when 
Guise was killed, there remained in a few days only 
the young Duke of Guise, the Duke of Elbceuf, the 
Cardinal of Bourbon, and the Archbishop of Lyons : 
they were confined in separate apartments in the 
castle of Amboise, and Du Guast, the assassin of 
the cardinal, was intrusted with the charge of them. 
The Duke of Nemoiurs made his escape, and re- 
turned to Paris; the Duchess of Nemours (the 
mother of the Guises), was set at liberty in consi- 
deration of her birth, being a grand-daughter of 
Louis XII. ; and the different deputies to the 
states-general were enlarged on the plea of public 
faith. The Duke of Mayenne was at Lyons, and 
Alphonso Ornano was sent to arrest him, but with- 
out success: for directly the death of Guise was 
kno>vn, two leaguers had quited Blois to warn tlie 
remaining hope of their party ; and they had no 
time to spare, for Mayenne quitted Lyons by one 
gate as Ornano entered by another. He went at 
once to Dijon, where he was governor.* A similar 
activity on the part of tlie league anticipated the 
king in getting possession of Orleans.f Henry was 
urged to take the field, to recall the army from Poi- 
tou, and prevent Mayenne from collecting his 
forces. He thought, however, that he should be 
joined by the Catholics of the League, whose aim 
being more to suppress the Huguenots than to assist 
the Guises, would cheerfully help him in subduing 
the King of Navarre, and thus enable him to restore 
order. He contented himself therefore with pub- 
lishing a declaration, justifying his conduct towards 
the Guises, and renewing the edict of union, to shew 
his attachment to the Catholic faith. Had he shown 

• Da\-ila liv. 9. 
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himself before Orleans, his presence alone would 
have presenred that city from joining in the rebel- 
lion ; but be ridiculed the advice which was given 
him both to that effect, and also to unite with the 
King of Navarre, a measure which ultimately he 
could not avoid.* 

Soon after the Cardinal of Guise was killed, two 
counsellors and a clerk were sent to the Archbishop 
of Lyons, to question him upon the charges against 
the Duke of Guise. The archbishop told them, 
that as they were laymen they had no jurisdiction 
over him, and that he should not answer their ques- 
tions. When this answer was reported to the king, 
he sent Cardinal Gondy to speak to him.f The 
archbishop said, he had nothing to allege against 
the cardinal or the Duke of Guise, but that if he 
had, he neither could nor would be questioned, 
except by the pope, or some one delegated by him ; 
for, as Frimate of all Gaul, he had no other judge ; 
and that even he, the cardinal, was under his pri- 
macy, being Bishop of Paris. " But," added he, 
" if Cardinal Morosiui, his holiness's legate, finds, 
on consulting with the other prelates, who are as- 
sembled for the States-general, that I ought to reply, 
I will follow their decision ; for then it will be 
they, and not J, who infringe upon the rights of ec- 
clesiastics." Nearly a fortnight was occupied in 
discussing whether the king did or did not possess 
tlie right of judging a bishop of his kingdom ; after 
which, the Bishop of Beauvais, and Ruz£, a secre- 
tary of state, went to the Archbishop, and exhorted 
him to conform to the king's wishes, urging as a 
reason for his compliance, that his life had been 
spared. But the archbishop was inflexible ; he 
asked the bishop in what capacity he came : ** If 
you come," said he, " as a bishop, you cannot in- 
terrogate your superior ; if as a peer, it is a lay office 
to which I cannot submit : thank God I know the 
privileges and authority of the church ; I cannot 
think that the king wishes me to disregard them ; 
and as he has given me my life, he surely will leave 
free my conscience also, which is dearer to me than 
a thousand lives." The archbishop concluded by 
requesting his majesty to allow him to be accom- 
panied by some ecclesiastic, and to hear mass in 
his room, which permission was readily given.} 

The queen-mother died on the fifth of January, 
1589. She went to see the Cardinal of Bourbon, 
soon after the death of Guise : as she entered his 
room he exclaimed, " Ah, Madam ! you have led 
us all to be slaughtered." She assured him that 
she had not the least idea of it before it took place, 
and that she felt an unspeakable regret that it had 
occurred ; but the Cardinal's reproaches became 
still more violent, and she felt severely the reflec- 
tion, that she should have made herself liable to 
such a charge, by a long series of duplicity and 
cruelty. She went home and became a prey to the 
violent conflict of her ideas. 6 On her death-bed 
she is said to have exhorted the king to attach 
himself to the Princes of Bourbon, and especially 
to the King of Navarre ; and to have impressed on 
his mind, that he never could have peace unless 
he granted liberty of conscience to his subjects. |] 

Those of the queen-mother's deeds which are 

* Hist, des Demiers Tronblet. liv. 4. p. 158. 

i Peter Gundy. Bishop of Pkris and Cardinal, bom at Lyons 
in 15S3 ; died 1616. He was brothtnr of Marshal de Rett. 

t Hist. desDemiern Troubles, liv. 4, p. 151. Davila, liv. 9. 

I Brantome, vol. i . p. 119. D'Aubigne. vol. iii. p. 153. 
Pasquler, vol. ii. p. 377. Mathieu, liv. 8. p. 669. 

y be Bury. Hist, de Henri 1V.» vol. i. p. 245. 



known with certainty, (without considering those 
which are imputed to her with every appearance of 
probability,) display her character more clearly 
than language can describe it: still the fact of 
those charges against her being currently received, 
evidently proves that by the nation at large she was 
thought to be capable of any crime. A notion 
prevailed at Florence, that, when her nativity wis 
cast, the astrologers declared that if she lived she 
would be the cause of very great calamities, and 
would totally ruin the family into which she 
married, and the place where she might settle. 
The Florentines, thinking she might cause their 
ruin, proposed when Clement Til. besieged them 
to expose her to tlie enemy's fire ; and a preacher 
in his sermons recommended her to be disposed of 
in some manner : among other things it was sug- 
gested to place her in a brotliel, and keep her igno- 
rant of her birth. • 

She possessed a strong mind, a persuasive elo- 
quence, and an invention so ready that she never 
wanted an expedient: this to be sure was more 
easy for her than for others ; because, to effect her 
purposes, she never considered any means im- 
proper or unjust. In furtherance of her artful 
plans, she availed herself of the licentiousness of 
the court, and by her encouragement raised it to a 
pitch of unparalleled dissoluteness and in&my. 
Her principal weakness was the habit of frequently 
consulting astrologers ; but in the exercise of her 
cruelty and perfidy : she became so much detested 
by both Catholics and Protestants that her foibles 
were thrown in tlie shade. Being entirely taken 
up with the weightier matters of pubhc afiiurs, she 
paid little or no attention to those subjects -which 
generally occupy the minds of ladies of rank, and 
appears to have cared but little for the adulations 
which are invariably offered to a female sovereign.* 
The feelings of vanity were smothered in her 
breast by the culculations of policy, and the spur- 
rings of ambition : indeed this latter impulse was 
too strong to allow maternal affection to have its 
proper sway ; for she encouraged her children in 
habits of licentiousness, in order to make them 
subservient to her purposes, and to prevent them 
from becoming obstacles to her views, instead of 
exciting them to actions worthy of their important 
station in society. Brantome extols her as being 
unequalled in the management of a splendid court, 
and attempts to answer many of the charges against 
her; while Davila attributes the greater part of 
those charges to malice or ignorance. The facts, 
however, are too well authenticated for her repu- 
tation to admit of much defence: she possessed 
good qualifications rather than good qualities, and 
the good which she effected was only momentary, 
while the injuries she infiicted on the countey were 
of long duration. Catherine de Medicis, at the 
time of her decease, was in the seventieth year of 
her age. 

The people of Paris, thinking she was con- 
cerned in the murder of the Guises, declared that if 

* Disoours de la Vie de Catherine de Medicis, p. 355. 

t After a long conference at St. Bris with tue King of 
Na^'arre, findlnsshe could not brinffhim to accept her terms, 
she asked him if the trouble she haa taken was to produoe no 
effect; adding that she wished for nothing more than peace. 
" Madam.** said Navarre, " it is not my fault that you do 
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Iker body came there in its way to St. Beius, they 
-would drag it through the streets, and throw it 
into the river. • 

The states-general were closed on the sixteenth 
of January, as the confusion of public afiairs pre- 
sented any probable benefit being derived from 
their consultations. Previous to tiieir separation 
each order presented a remonstrance to the King on 
the different disorders and irregularities in the 
government. The principal grievance in the eyes 
of the clergy was the alienation of the church lands. 
*' Saint Augustin and several good fathers, said the 
Archbishop of Bonrges, have permitted the sale 
and alienation of church property for redeeming 
captives, and for the poor ; but that was the vessels 
and money belonging to the church, for the aliena- 
tion of church lands is without example. Charles 
Martel alone has made himself infamous by at- 
tempting to obtain the estates of the church ; and 
a horrible serpent was afterwards found in his 
tomb. Not all the wars against the Albigenses, 
nor the distresses of the wars against the English, 
have been able to destroy this palladium, so much 
as the su^estions of concealed Huguenots.'^f 

The remonstrance of the noblesse, presented by 
the Count de Brissac, was as inveterate against the 
Huguenots as that of the clergy ; but while they 
were willing to help the king against that most 
tianfferouB and abominahle secty whose impiety being 
extreme should be chastised with extreme severity, 
they would not overlook their own exclusive inte- 
rests, and called on his majesty to prevent persons 
from obtaining, by money or other means, the 
rank and privileges of gentlemen. ;{ 

Bernard, the speaker of the Tiers Etaiy com- 
menced his harangue, by solemnly thanking the 
king for his promise to execute the holy edict of 
union, which he stated to be written by divine in- 
spirtvtion, and which would dissipate heresy, as fogs 
are scattered by the sun. But the picture which 
he afterwards gave of the state of society was suf- 
ficient to prevent any very considerable benefit to 
be expected from It. " Blasphemy,'* said he, " is 
the ordinary conversation of many, and adultery is 
their recreation ; magic employs their minds, and 
occupies their curiosity , and simony is their com- 
mon trade. Thus the splendour of justice is 
dimmed, good customs are perverted, virtue b 
banished, and vice placed in authority ; whUe rapine 
strides through Uie kingdom with an unfurled 
standard." } 

Henry's zeal for the Catholic church was well 
known. Duplessis-Momay, writing to the King of 
Navarre, says, ** Sire, I persist in my opioion of 
yesterday ; the king will continue the war against 
yon, unless his plans are traveriied by the remains 
of the league faction : at any rate, he will not dare 
to speak of peace." Q But that did not preserve 
him from the vengeance of the enraged Sixtus Y., 
who, alter expressing his regret that Henry should 
suffer so tamely the insolence of the league, was 
surprised to find that he had inflicted capital 
punishment on a cardinal. When he heard that 
Guise was killed, he told the Cardinal Joyeuse, 
that, if he had been King of France, he would have 

* Joamal de Henri III. 
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done the same; but the news of the cardinal's 
arrest had put him in so violent a rage, that when 
Cardinal Gondy arrived at Rome, he sat up a whole 
night with the Marquis Fisany, the French ambas- 
sador, consulting on the best means of preparing 
the pontiff for the news of which he was the 
bearer. It was impossible to avoid irritating him 
exceedingly by the communication, and he refused 
to hear anything of the king's attachment to the 
church. Sixtus said it was useless to talk of 
Henry's submission to the church, while he held 
prisoners tlie Cardinal of Bourbon and the Arch- 
bishop of Lyons : " Tour master,'* said he to the 
messengers, ** thinks to deceive me, and treats me 
as if I were no more than a poor monk ; but you 
shall find that you deceive yourselves, and that you 
have to deal with a pontiff who is ready to shed 
plenty of blood when the honour and interest of 
the church require support." But, holy father," 
said Fisany, ** shall not the king my master be at 
Uberty to kill the Cardinal of Guise, his mortal 
enemy, after Fope Pius lY. has authcrised the 
murder of Cardinal Caraffe, who had been one of 
his fidends ?" Sixtus was too enraged to reply, 
and dismised them both from his presence.* 

When the consistory was assembled, Sixtus gave 
vent to his rage against Morosini, whom he ac- 
cused of not having done what he could to prevent 
the cardinal's death: he even threatened to de- 
prive him of his purple, f Some time after a bull 
of excommunication was issued against the King of 
France, notwithstanding repeated missions to Borne, 
to pacify tiie pontiff, and obtain his absolution. 

While the king was wasting his time at Blois, 
his enemies were making geat advantages, and the 
progress of rebellion in Paris surpassed all idea. 
When the leaguers first heard of the death of their 
chief they were paralysed : they considered it im- 
possible for the king to have attempted such a 
thing, unless he were sure of some support, of 
which at present they knew nothing. Their fears 
therefore magnified its force ; and there can be no 
doubt that, if Henry had sent some officer of rank 
to Paris, with a few troops, the violent members of 
the league would have fled, and the populace 
would soon have become calm and satisfied. The 
city appeared overwhelmed with grief and as- 
tonishment; and the mass was performed in the 
churches without any kind of music.]; But the 
king's indecision ruined everything, by giving 
time for the active rebels to rally their companions ; 
and in a few days the fury of the league burst 
forth with redoubled fierceness. We learn from 
the journal of the time, that on the 29th of De- 
cember, the people, on leaving the church of St. 
Bartholomew, where Dr. Lincestre had been 
preaching, pulled dovm the king's arms wliich 
were over the door, broke them to pieces, and 
trampled them in the kennel, — ^being animated to 
it by the discourse they had just heard, upon tlie 
peijuries and heresies of Henry of Yalois, who was 
no longer their king.§ 

Yersoris, who had been employed as the advo- 
cate of the Jesuits, was so affected by the murder 
of the Lorrain princes, that it caused his death. 
As he was expiring, he embraced Guise's portrait ; 
and, being shown that of the king, he called him a 
tynmt, and broke it to pieces.) 
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The preachers exerted tliemselTos to inflame the 
public mind ; and tlie cardinal's death gave them 
great scope for their declamations. " To murder 
the duke," said Lincestre, "indicated but little 
attachment to the Holy Union ; but to assassinate 
a prelate was a crime against religion itself. The 
Catholics must unite to avenge this crime, and 
employ, if necessary, their last initc, and their last 
drop of blood for it. Swear to do so ; swear it, all 
ofyel and lift up your right hands in token of 
your oath." The president, Harlay, happened to 
be present, and the preacher insoleutly called out 
to him — *' Lift up your hand, also, Mr. Chief 
President, lift it up high, that every body may see 
it."t 

Every pulpit resounded with inrectives against 
the king's person, and with the most pathetic de- 
scriptions of the tragical death of the two brothers, 
who were extolled as martyrs. The hearers were 
moved to tears ; but, instead of inculcating Chris- 
tian doctrines, and holding up the examples of 
Christian martyrs, the preachers endeavoured to 
inspire an ardent desire of revenge. **So that 
those," says Maimbourg, '*who had no wish to 
weep or to sigh ; and who were scandalized with 
manners so very unworthy of a holy ministry, 
were constrained to counterfeit weeping, for fear 
of being murdered."]; 

If we can depend upon Marshal Bassompieire's 
narrative, the reanlmation of the league was prin- 
cipally occasioned by the discovery of a concealed 
treasure, which enabled his father, Christopher 
Bassompierre, to raise an army of foreigners. That 
gentleman was a native of Lorrain, and a warm 
partizaii of the League. He was at Blois during 
the meeting of the states-general ; and as he was 
known to possess great influence among the Ger- 
mans and Swiss, the king sent Crillon to arrest 
him immediately after the death of Guise. Bas- 
sompierre, having some apprehensions of such a 
measure, made preparations for leaving Blois, and 
escaped with one nttemlant, m the bridge was 
being drawn up. He passed through Chartres, 
where he called upon the people to take arms, and 
proceeded to Paris, w^here he was introduced to 
the council, tlien deliberating at the Hotel-de- 
Yille. His opinion was, that, unless they had 
money sufficient to carry on a war, they had better 
make the best terms possible with the king. The 
assembly took time for deliberation : in the inter- 
val, a mason, who had been employed in concealing 
a sum of live hundred and thirty thousand golden 
crowns, denounced this fact to the council, who 
immediately decided upon a war, and commis- 
sioned Bassompierre to le^-y troops in Germany 
and Switzerland.^ 

The SLxteen elected the Duke of Aumale for 
their governor : he had not entertained the moat 
fieivourable idea of the estates of Blois, and had 
remained in Paris. || This choice was remarkable, 
as it "was rumoured that he had been in treaty with 
the king : he demanded the government of Picardy 
and Boulogne, and that his debts should be liqui- 
dated out of the public treasurj'.f The Duchess 
of Montpensier, a woman of great courage, contri- 

+ iBt. Jan. 1589. Cayet, Ur. 1. p. 118. Journal de Heari 
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buted very much to rally the spirits of the league ; 
and it was said that her tongue did the king more 
harm than her brothers' swords.* The Xhichess 
of Guise, who was pregnant at the time, at Snt 
gave vent to her grief, and in silence and retire- 
ment poured forth lamentations and tean. But 
afterwards she presented a demand to the parlia- 
ment, calling for an inquiry into her husband's 
death. The proceedings on this point were carried 
to a great length ; but when affiiirs took another 
turn, and the Farisiajis opened their gates to 
Henry IV., the leaves of the register were torn out 
and destroyed, to avoid the resentment of that 
prince, and of those counsellors who would not be 
parties to the proceedings.f 

Most probably that refusal on the part of some 
counsellors of the parliament was the cause of 
their being sent to the Bastille. On the morning 
of the 16th of January, Bussy-le-Clerc, accom- 
panied by twenty-five or thirty blackguards, armed 
with pistols and cuirasses, went into the court, and 
calling several coimsellors by name, told them to 
follow him to the Hotel-de-Ville. Harlay and 
some others wished to know by what authority he 
thus acted, but was only told that they had better 
lose no time in making objections, or force would 
be used. When the presidents Harlay and Potier 
followed Bussy, they were attended by all the coun- 
sellors, even those who were not called, alleging 
that they could not separate from their captains. 
Instead of going to the Hotel-de-Yille, they 
were led to the Bastille, and a new parliament was 
formed, consisting of persons devoted to the league. 
Mol6 was appointed attorney-general by acclama- 
tion, although he was on Bussy 's list ; and it was 
with regret he accepted the office, but to have re- 
fused it might have cost him his life, on account 
of the hatred borne to all who were suspected of 
favouring the claims of the king of Navarre. Bris- 
son was made the new chief president, and in that 
quality assented to a decree declaring the king 
fallen from his dignity, and deprived of his autho- 
rity ; but at the same time to make sure of a good 
plea, in the event of the king's party prevailing, he 
made a protestation before two notaries, in which 
he declared he had been compelled to give his 
assent to measures against his inclination, and that 
he had no other means of saving the lives of bis 
wife and children. X 

A few days after a herald arrived from the king, 
ordering Aumale to leave Paris, and forbidding 
the parliament and other courts to exercise any 
jurisdiction. So far were the leaguers from pacing 
any attention to this summons, that they put the 
herald in prison, whence, after remaining some 
time in expectation of being hanged, he ^-as in- 
sultingly sent away. Everything which could be 
devised was done to encoiirage the popular hatred 
to the king ; even his name was detested, and no 
one would venture to mention it. Processions of 
children were considered a sure way of touching 
tlie sensibility of the people ; and they frequently 
paraded the streets. On one occasion they had 
a.ssembled to the number of near a hundrcd'Uiou- 
sand : they went from the cemetery of the luno- 

violent measures contemplated by the Guises. See the Sd'yn 
Mrnipee. 
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cents to the church of St. Geu^Tievc, each carrying 
a taper of consecrated wax. As they entered tiic 
church, they extinguished the lights, and uttered 
expressions iudicating that the race of Yalois 
should hccome equally extinct. Otiier persons 
joined these processions afterwards, when the 
young women, to show their excessive grief, went 
half naked; and as nocturnal processions were 
made, the greatest disorders arose from the licen> 
tious conduct of the Duke of Aumale and his 
young companions.* 

The decree of the Sorhonne, which released the 
French from their allegiance to the king, had tlie 
full efiect which its autliors intended.f By this 
the confessors were enabled to stifle in the breasts 
of their penitents erery Tostige of fidelity to tlie 
king : absolution was refused to all who would not 
renounce him as their soTereign; and some re- 
commended his assassination as a meritorious act. 
£Tery portrait, statue, and bust of Henry III. was 
then thrown down, destroyed, and cast with 
execrations into the riyer ; while those of the 
Guises were placed upon the altars. Lincestre and 
Boucher, in the mean time, were indefatigable in 
preaching to the people the most inflammatory 
discourses : Lincestre, in particular, recommended 
assassination. **I still hear it questioned," said 
he, ** if it be lawful to kill Henry of Yalois : for 
my part, I declare that I should be ready to kill 
him at all times ; even when I am at the sdtar, and 
holding the precious body of the Lord in my 
haiids."t 

While the Parisians were in this state of excite- 
n&ent, the Duke of Mayenne arriyed towards the 
end of February. He had receiyed letters while 
at Dijon from his sister, the Duchess of Montpen- 
sirr, who gaye him eyery encouragement to make 
an effort for obtaining the crown; and certainly 
tlie flaming enthusiasm of the leaguers throughout 
France afforded him the greatest chance of success. 
No wonder, therefore, that he disregarded a letter 
from the king, in justification of the death of the 
Guises, and offering to imite with him for presenr- 
ing the peace among the Catholics, in order to 
make war against the Huguenots. The duchess, 
howeyer, would not trust to her letter alone, but 
went to Dijon notwithstanding the inclemency of 
the season. Her exhortations, and the advice he 
received from Aumale and others, made him decide 
on becoming chief of the league : he commissioned 
persons to make preparations for carrying on the 
war, and proceeded to Parb, where he was solemnly 
invested with the dignity of lieutenant-general of 
the state and crown of France : he was to have the 
full powers of royalty until that point should be 
decided by the states-general, which would be held 
at Paris in the month of July. { 

The king was fearful of being surprised at Blois, 
and removed to Tours, to which town he trans- 
ferred the parliament and royal courts of Faris.|| 
He ordered an inquiry to be instituted into the 
criminality of the two Lorrain princes ; but the 
league laughed him to scorn, and employed two 
doctors of the Sorhonne to enquire into his private 
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life and conduct.* He found himself abandoned 
also by the Duke of Mercmur, the brother of his 
consort, who joined the league with the whole of 
Britanny, the parliament of Renues excepted. In 
a word, his condition was desperate : he found his 
dominion reduced to very little more than the town 
in which he lived, and the prediction of his dying 
mother was recalled to his mind : he was, in fact, 
a king without a kingdom. He had been uniform 
in his hatred and opposition to the Protestants : he 
had refused on several occasions to accept of theix 
services on more equal terms : he was now com- 
pelled to join them, for his personal safety. 



CHAPTEE. XLI. 



Review of the Affairs of the Hugnenoti — ^Meeting at Rochello 
— Reconciliation between Henry III. and the Kini; of Na- 
varre—Attack upon Tours by tbo Duke of Mayenne— Paris 
invested by the Royal Annies, 

The important events, which in the course of 1588 
succeeded each other with such rapidity at Paris and 
at Blois have excluded the affairs of the Hugue- 
nots from our attention : it will therefore be neces- 
sary to revert to the early part of that year, when 
we left tlie King of Navarre in rather unfortunate 
circumstances, in consequence of the dispersion of 
his German auxiliaries. It was useless for him to 
attempt keeping the field with his small force, and 
he retired to Bochelle, where his little court was 
occupied with his private affidrs, and particularly 
with a marriage which he then contemplated with 
tlie Countess of Guiche. His faithful advisers suc- 
ceeded in convincing him that in his situation such 
a measure might become an insuperable impedi- 
ment in obtaining his rights to the crown after the 
death of Henry III., and he consented to adjourn 
the discussion for the space of two years. In the 
interval a change took place in his sentiments, 
and he never renewed the subject — the Comitess 
of Guiche, in fact, had been superseded in his affec- 
tions by the Marchioness of Guiercheville.f 

The death of the Prince of Cond6 had afforded 
an opportunity to Laverdin, a Catholic commander, 
to attack Marans, an important post, on account of 
its vicinity to Rochelle. Navarre made a spirited 
effort to relieve the garrison, but in vain. In the 
month of June he attacked it with success, and 
expelled the troops placed there by Laverdin. On 
the day the principal attack was made, the Hugue- 
nots were discerned to be at prayer, and the gar- 
rison directly exclaimed to one another, ** They are 
at prayers, and will beat us as at Courtras :" this 
prediction may in a measure have been realised by 
their own dejection.J 

Later in the summer an expedition was planned 
for taking the town of St. Lazare, at the mouth of 
the Loire. Duplessis-Momay was to conduct the 
maritime operations, and the King of Navarre was 
to lead the land forces. The troops were to embark 
at Beauvoir, and Navarre set out in that direction. 
But some time was lost in a fruitless attempt to 
take Clisson, a fortified town in his route, and 
when he arrived at Beauvoir, in the beginning of 
October, the wind prevented his getting out. To 

• ni«t. du Farlement de Paris, ch. 30. 
t Hist, det AiMur* du Orand Alcandre, at the beginning. 
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compensate for the diBappointment, he resoWed on 
laying siege to the castle of that place, which was 
held hy the Catholics, and was well ganisoned and 
fortified.* 

The castle was well defended, which compelled 
the besiegers to make great exertions ; and the King 
of NaTarre was always in the most dangerous and 
difficult posts. On one occasion, he was out sur- 
reying the surrounding country, and Yilleserin, the 
commander of the castle, placed forty-five men in 
ambush on the road by which the King of Navarre 
would return. When he was within thirty pace* 
walking carelessly and conversing with D' Aubignd 
all those men started up, and levelled their pieces 
at him. The King of Navarre's attendants imme- 
diately placed themselves before him, and shielded 
his person ; and the assailants being so eager to 
kill the hope and support of the Huguenots, fired 
with great precipitation^ and did but little execu- 
tion. The Huguenots very soon became the assail- 
ants, and compelled the Catholics to retreat. This 
circumstance was afterwards of great utility to the 
Huguenots, for when the governor found there 
was no chance of any help being sent to him, he 
offi»red to capitulate as the best way of avoiding 
Navarre's resentment for his recent attempt. The 
Duke of Nevers, soon after coming into the pro- 
vince with his army, compelled the Huguenots to 
abandon their original design on St. Lazare. Na- 
varre strengthened the garrison of the different sur- 
rounding towns, and returned again to Rochelle.'t' 

While the states-general were assembled at Blois, 
the Huguenots held a meeting of their churches at 
Aochelle. The deputies met on the I2th of Novem- 
ber.{ The ministers did not fail to reproach the 
King of Navarre with his improper conduct, and 
with his prodigality to his Catholic friends, while 
he permitted his servants of the reformed religion 
to suffer extreme indigence : they charged him with 
having sold the isle of Oleron to the Catholics ; and 
they dwelt with severity upon his shameless incon- 
tinence. 6 But the situation of affiiirs would not 
admit of the Huguenots being at variance with 
Navarre, nor could he dispense with their services, 
and the meeting was brought to unanimity by the 
proposal to send a deputation to Blois. The re- 
quest addressed to the states-general was, that the 
king should restore to them (exiles for their re- 
ligion) the privileges granted by the edict of 
January, 15G1 ; that they should be reinstated in 
the enjoyment of their property and estates ; and 
that a national council should be assembled, when 
tlie doctors of both parties might in perfect safety 
calmly discuss the differences of their opinions, and 
solemnly decide upon the result.]| The temper of 
the majority of the deputies at the states-general 
destroyed cdl chance of this request obtaining any 
consideration ; and its presentation only served to 
stimulate the more violent leaguers. 

The King of Navarre was at St. Jean-d'Angcly 
when he received the intelligence of Guise's death, 
on the third day after it had taken place. He was 
then engaged in an attack upon Niort ; and, to the 
surprise of several of his officers, the news caused 
no change in his operations. The Duke of Nevers 
was besieging Ganache, a town held by the Hugue- 
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nots, and this entezprise was considered a sort of 
counterpoise. St. Gelais commanded the party: 
they approached the town very silently, and having 
placed their petards for bursting the gate, the lad- 
ders were set against the wall. The order pre- 
served on this occasion could be equalled only by 
the resolution displayed. On their arrival the 
moon shone bright, and they were obliged to lie 
concealed, waiting on the frozen ground till the 
moon was down: on placing the ladders at the 
foot of the wall, a sentinel called out Qui va kf 
but the silence they observed, and their adroitness 
in concealing themselves was such that they could 
hear the sentinel tell the patrol of the guard t^^ 
he had heard some noise, but that it was nothing. 
Soon after they succeeded in mounting the wall, 
and the petards being discharged against th*i gate 
at the same time made an entrance for the rest of 
the party, and the town was completely in their 
possession after a short struggle. Five large and 
some small guns were found in the place.* 

Ganache in the mean time was well defended. 
After a cannonade of four days, the Duke of Nevers 
ordered an assault, which the besieged repulsed 
with great firmness.f Navarre had set out to 
relieve the place, but was seized with a sudden 
illness, which at one time was so violent that his 
death was generally reported. His complaint vras 
a pleurisy, with a violent fever, and he was taken 
ill at a village, where no medical assistance could 
be had for two days.J The Duke of Nevers 
having offered favourable terms, and the besieged 
seeing no chance of being succoured, a capitula- 
tion was agreed to, and the garrison evacuated the 
town, taking with them their arms and baggage.^ 
During the King of Navarre's iUness, the Duke of 
Nevers had returned to Blois, as his presence 
there was likely to be more useful to the King of 
France. On his recovery he proposed to attack 
Brouage and Saintes, which he could then do with 
advantage, as the king's forces in those parts were 
verj- trifling. But Duplessis-Momay opposed his 
plan : *• It is very well," said he, " if we are to 
grow old in these marshes ; but if you are ever to 
be King of France, you must direct your views 
elsewhere. The shortest of those sieges will 
detain you two months, and during that time 
France will be lost. But take the field with all 
your troops and cannon, attempt something of 
consequence, go towards the Loire and attack such 
places as Saumur. The king, pressed on both 
sides, will not venture to treat with Mayenne, 
his hands being stained with the blood of his 
brothers, and he will be forced to throw himself 
into your anns."|| 

Navarre was convinced by this reasoning ; and, 
in order to make the King of France more ready 
to join him, he published a manifesto addressed to 
the three estates of the kingdom, in which he 
solemnly called upon them to quit the league, and 
warned them, that if they persisted in their rebel- 
lion, he was resolved, if the king called upon him, 
to take the field in his behalf, and he hoped by 
divine help to frustrate their designs : he publicly 
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offered his protection to all towns and persons who 
'would renounce their connexion with the league, 
promising that there should he nothing changed 
in the police or in religion. .He afterwards de- 
plored the necessity of bearing arms in ciyil war : 
" Would to God!" said he, "that I had never 
been a captain, since my apprenticeship was to he 
made at the expense of France. I am ready to 
ask peace of my lord the king; repose for his 
kingdom and for mine. I have often been sum- 
moned to change my religion, but how 1 — with a 
d»®K®' *t ^7 throat ! If you simply desire my 
salvation, I thank you ; hut if you desire my con- 
version because you are afraid lest at some time I 
should constrain you, you are wrong.'** 

A reconciliation with Navarre was proposed to 
Henry HI. by some of his advisers, but his aver- 
sion to the Huguenots prevented him from listen- 
ing to it. He preferred purchasing an ignominious 
peace of the League ; and had written to that 
effect to the Duke of Lorniin. At last his council 
convinced him that he could no longer delay 
coming to some decision, for he would soon find 
himself alone between the two factions : that he 
had done more to pacify the pope than any king 
had done before, and therefore should think no 
more of his differences in that quarter; that he 
was insulted by the courts of Spain and Rome, 
and was in danger of suffering in his own person, 
-what had been done to his e£Sgy in Paris and 
Toulouse ; that by availing himsdf of the help of 
the Huguenots, he could carrj- into effect his old 
threat of making iise of one enemy to be avenged 
upon another ;f and that such a measure was not 
xmprecedented, for many Catholic kings and em- 
perors had made use of infidels and heretics 
against their enemies. These arguments induced 
the king to consent to a treaty.^ 

The Duke of Epemon informed Navarre of the 
king's willingness to conclude a treaty, and Sully 
was sent to court incognito.} Henry repeated to 
that messenger, that he wished to unite himself 
with the King of Navarre ; Sully, however, being 
aware of the king's fickle disposition, asked for a 
letter to his master, which Henry refused to give, 
*< For fear lest it should fall into the hands of the 
legate, or the Duke of Nevers ; and that, notwith- 
standing his good will to him, he could not prevent 
his falling into their hands, if they discovered that 
he had come to Tours." Still the assurances he 
gave to Sully, and the firmness with which he 
addressed him, satisfied the King of Navarre, who 
from that time discontinued his hostile operations. 
" Return," said he to Sully, " and take my letters 
to him, for I fear neither Morosin, nor Nevers."|| 

The Duchess of Angoul^me, Henry's natural 
sister, was the person who contributed principally 
to the conclusion of a treaty: she was highly 
esteemed by both parties, and persuaded each to 
make concessions, which at first were positively 
refused.^ Momay concluded a treaty on the 3rd 
of April, which stipulated that there should be a 

• Mathien, Hv. 8. p. 734. it was dated 4th March, 158». 
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truce between the two kings for twelve months ; 
that they should make a war in concert against the 
league ; and that the Huguenots should have 
Saumur, an important passage on the Loire. It 
was also agreed that the treaty should not be 
made public tiU a considerable time after.* 
Henry was averse to the cession of Saumur, but the 
discussion was given up, in consequence of his 
discovering that Du Guast, who held the castle ot 
Amboise, was in treaty with the League; Uieir 
emissaries having persuaded him that the king had 
accused him at Rome of having sacrificed the Car- 
dinal of Guise to his private resentment ; and it 
became necessary to pacify him, and separate his 
prisoners. At tiie same time, the king learned 
that a plot was in agitation to gain the city of 
Tours for the league; emissaries had spread a 
report that the place was to be delivered to the 
Huguenots, and the sedition was appeased with 
difficulty.f 

The pope's legate and the Spanish ambassador 
were indignant when they heard that negotiations 
were carrying on with the Huguenots : ^e former 
made a remonstrance, and the latter abruptly 
quitted the court, and fixed his residence at Paris. t 
As the Jung had assured the legate that he had 
not consented to treat with the Huguenots, until 
he was compelled by the obstinacy of the pope in 
refusing him absolution, and the refusals of the 
Lorrain princes to come to some arrangement, the 
legate entreated him to grant a delay of ten days, 
in which he might try to bring the Duke of 
Mayenne to terms. He offered, in the king's 
name, the government of Burgundy, and forty 
thousand crowns per annum to Mayezme, who was 
also to have the disposal of all vacant places in 
that province: the young Duke of Guise was 
offered the government of Champagne, with a 
pension of twenty thousand crowns. But he 
could make no impression on Mayenne, although 
for two days he endeavoured to persuade him to 
accept the king's offers. In speaking of the king, 
Mayenne constantly called him a wretch, and de- 
clared that he would not listen to any proposal 
from a perfidious man, who had neither faith nor 
honour : that he never would trust to the word of 
him, who had so cruelly murdered his brothers, 
and violated not only the public faith, but also the 
oath he had made upon the holy sacrament. The 
legate, finding he could not succeed with the Duke 
of Mayenne, ^vas as unwilling to remain with the 
king, as to encourage the rebellious leaguers : he 
therefore decided on quitting France, and soon 
after went to Rome, to give an account of his lega- 
tion.} 

The two kings met in the park of Tours, on the 
30th of April, amidst the acclamations of an im- 
mense multitude. The King of Navarre was 
some time in deciding whether he should trust his 
person to him who was an avowed enemy of the 
Protestants ; but as Catherine de Medicis and the 
Duke of Guise no longer existed, he banished all 
suspicion from his mind. As he approached 
Tours, he stopped on the banks of the river Cher, 
and conversed with his gentlemen before he crossed 
it. Several of his old captains were averse to his 
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going: they argued that so desperate were the 
king's affairs, that he would be glad to obtain the 
pope's absolution, eTen by sacrificing the life of the 
King of Navarre. They would not consent to ex- 
pose him on the promise of a prince whose word 
could not be trusted.* At length Navarre broke 
the conversation, by saying, *' Come on, the reso- 
lution is taken; we must not think any more 
about it." He crossed the river immediately, and 
went to meet the King of France. f 

Henry had waited some time for his arrival, and 
showed great displeasure at the suspicions enter- 
tained by Navarre's friends. The crowd was so 
great, that it was some time before they could ap- 
proach : when they met, the King of Navarre went 
on his knee ; but Henry III. raised him up, called 
him his dear brother, and embraced him several 
times, while the people shouted Vivent les Roit.X 
They separated in the evening; but early next 
day, Navarre visited the king in his chamber, ac- 
companied only by a page : this mark of confidence 
completely dissipated every unfavourable feeling 
in Henry's mind. The Kmg of Navarre derived 
equal satisfaction ; and wrote to Momay, " The 
ice has been broken, not without a number of 
warnings, that if I went it wo\4d cost my life."} 
Momay replied, " Sire, you have done what you 
ought to do, but what no one could have advised 
you to do."|( 

The greatest unanimity pervaded the two armies ; 
Catholics and Huguenots forgot their injuries, and 
different nobles, who were at variance, agreed to 
lay aside their disputes, and imite to serve the 
king. The war had commenced in Normandy, by 
the Duke of Moutpensier besieging Falaise, held 
by the League ; and Mayenne on his side had ob- 
tained possession of Yenddme. This movement 
made it probable that he would attack Tours ; and 
it w^as fortunate for the King of France that he 
had been joined by the Huguenots ; but for tlieir 
assistance, he would have been made a prisoner by 
the leaguers. Mayenne had agents even among 
the king's personal attendants : he received infor- 
mation of the reconciliation between him and 
Navarre, and also of the weak state of the guards 
at Tours ; and his aim was to get possession of 
Henry's person before the Huguenots had all 
arrived, for the king of Navarre had gone to meet 
the infantry of his army. Some of the courtiers, 
who were in confederacy with Mayenne, engaged 
to persuade the king to take a ride, when an am- 
buscade would be prepared to seize him. If that 
plan failed, Mayenne was immediately to attack 
one of the suburbs of Tours, and draw thither the 
king's forces ; the leaguers in the city were then to 
take arms, seize on the principal posts, and shut 
the gates before the king could return : it would 
then be hardly possible for him to escape. On 
the night of the seventh of May, the duke marched 
eleven leagues, and early the following morning he 
posted some cavalry at the spot agreed upon. 
The king went out on horseback, accompanied by 
those who were in the secret, and was proceeding 
direct to the place of ambush, when a miller called 
out to him, ** Go back. Sire ! your enemies are 
close at hand." The king turned his horse, gal- 

• Dc Thou, liv. 96. IxJ Omin, liv. 4. Pereflxe, liv. 1. 
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loped back to Tours, and immediately gave orden 
for putting the town in a state of defence.* 

Mayenne attacked the feubourg St. Symphorian, 
and after fighting for several hours, obtained pos- 
session of it. The town seemed likely to £iU into 
his power, and Henry's condition was desperate. 
Crillon, at the head of the infantry, made an obsti- 
nate stand against the assailants, and boldly dis- 
puted every inch of ground. But the duke's force 
was too great to be driven back ; and, in addition, 
he received a reinforcement of cavalry which the 
Chevalier d'Aumale brought to him. The only 
chance of preserving the town then rested on the 
defence of the bridge. Cannon were placed upon 
it, but the hatred which animated the leaders 
was fiercer than the fire from the batteries, and 
they advanced to the foot of the bridge, where 
a furious combat took place. Henry fought there 
with great valour. He did not fail to en- 
courage tliose aromid him, for everything de- 
pended on their exertion. " On your bravery 
this day," said he, " depends the fate of your un- 
happy king. By wonderful efforts of courage, the 
defence was prolonged till evening, when Chatillon 
arrived with five hundred chosen men, sent for- 
ward by the King of Navarre, who had received 
the news of Mayenne's attack, and was hastening 
on vnth his main body. Tins seasonable rein- 
forcement arrested the progress of the assailants ; 
and other troops arriving the next day, the Duke 
of Mayenne thought fit to retire.f 

It is said that when the leaguers saw the Hu- 
guenots, they called out to them, '* Retire, white 
scarfs! Retire, Chatillon! We are not against you, 
but against your father's murderers!" But the 
Huguenots were not deceived: Chatillon called 
out in reply that they were traitors, and that when 
the service of his prince and the state was concerned, 
he laid aside all private interests.^ The royalists 
lost near four hundred men in defending the place, 
while the leaguers had not more than a hundred 
killed. The Duke of Mayenne glutted his ven- 
geance on the dead body of St. Mallin, one of 
those who had murdered his brother. The hands 
and head were cut off; the body was hung up by 
the heels ; and the head was ordered to be put up 
at Montfaucon, with a notice stating, that he had 
ordered him to be put to death, and that the body 
ought to be accompanied by that of Henry III., 
the author of the minder. The troops committed 
dreadful excesses in the faubourg : they robbed all 
the churches, and subjected the women and girls 
to violence. § 

The historian De Thou was at Tours at the 
time, and confirms the preceding statement in a 
great measure; but he expresses his doubts of 
Mayenne's having killed St. Mallin in the way he 
announced it. He says that he and Chatillon cou- 
versed a great deal with the inhabitants about 
what they had seen and experienced, and that not 
one of them mentioned the execution. Mayenne's 
bulletin contains many things which were proved 
to be false; among others that Crillon and Ru- 
beaupr6 were killed, and that Marshal d'Aumont 
was dangerously wounded : it is not therefore sur- 
prising that he should have exaggerated a statc- 
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xncnt calculated to make him popular with the 
lea^e.* 

From the time Henry had been joined by the 
King of Navarre, his affairs took a different turn ; 
and the bravery he displayed in the defence of 
Tours was a comfort to his real friends, who 
feared that all his energy was extinct. Many 
persons now joined his party, who had kept aloof 
while they considered his cause hopeless; and 
many places which had Joined the league again 
returned to their duty. Several towns in the 
Orleannais submitted to him; Poissy, Meulan, 
and Estampes were reduced ; and, in capitulating, 
they declai^d they wanted no other security than 
Navarre's word, which was worth more than the 
written promises of Henry III. Senlis also had 
declared in favour of the king on the arrival of 
There; and the Duke of Aumale sustained a 
defeat by La None, while he was occupied in be- 
sieging it :t the Duke of Montpensier had like- 
wise been successful in Normandy. Still the king 
was desirous of going &rther from Paris, and it 
required great persuasion to keep liim firom re- 
tiring to Limoges.^ 

^hile he was at Estampes he received intelli- 
gence of the papal excommunication having been 
issued against him : he regretted it very much, for 
having lUways exerted himself for the religion, he 
considered it unjust to be excommunicated because 
be would not be murdered by rebellious subjects ; 
while others who had sacked Rome, and imprisoned 
the pope himself, had not been so treated. ** Sire," 
said Navarre to him, " those persons were vic- 
torious, and for that reason your majesty should 
strive to be conqueror, for then your absolution 
will follow as a matter of course ; but if we are 
overcome, we shall all die heretics and excommuni- 
cate."} 

The persuasions of the King of Navarre, and 
the great cluuige in the state of his affairs, decided 
Henry to attempt the siege of Paris. Sancj' had 
been into Switzerland, and was on his march to 
join bim with a laige body of troops levied there. || 
The royal army amounted altogether to near forty 
thousand men. Pontoise was taken on the twenty- 
fifth of July, and a few days after they took 
possession of the bridge of St. Cloud, where Henry 
III. fixed his head-quarters. As he surveyed Paris 
from the height, he is said to have given vent to 
his feelings, and to have vowed complete vengeance 
against ih&t rebellious city .IT The King of Navarre 
took his quarters at Meudon, and spread his forces 
along the south side of the city as far as Charenton. 
The leaguers were in the greatest perplexity, for 
at the sight of the ro}'al army many concealed 
royalists had declared themselves openly : a general 
attack was decided upon, and it was to be made in 
a few days ; but in the interval Henry was assas- 
sinated. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

AsisMination of Henry III. by James Clement —AoceMion 

of Henry IV. 

The approach of the two kings to Paris filled 
the league with alarm. The army ivas reduced by 
desertions. The Duke of Mayenne had taken every 
possible measure for making a good defence, and 
bastions were thrown up, and trenches were dug, 
for that purpose; but as there were numbers of 
persons in the city, who, being only retained by 
fear from declaring their opinions, would be sure 
to join the King when he presented himself, very 
litUe hope was entertained of repelling the expected 
attack. As a last resource, Mayenne had decided 
on dashing into the ranks of the royal army with 
a body of devoted followers, and if escape should 
then appear impracticable, he resolved to seek in 
a glorious deaUi a refuge from the disgrace which 
appeared almost inevitable.* The ecclesiastics 
redoubled their efforts to inflame the public mind, 
and inspire that enthusiasm which the emergency 
required. The preachers had for a long time de- 
clared that it would be meritorious in any one to 
assassinate the tyrant ; and, from the time the two 
kings had met at Tours, that abominable notion 
had more earnestly been dwelt upon. The success 
which attended the king's operations in June and 
July appeared likely to restore him to the exercise 
of his authority : their own safety, therefore, made 
them seek for some bold or fanatical spirit, who 
would execute the horrible commission. 

A young Dominican, named James Clement, 
distinguished for his violent enthusiasm, even 
amongst the most enthusiastic of the League, was 
the person they employed. His passions were 
strong, his principles libertine, and his fanaticism 
unequalled. He constantly went armed in the 
processions ; and, as he was vehement in calling for 
war against the heretics, he obtained the name of 
Captain Clement. He was fully imbued with the 
blind seal of his party; and as he looked upon 
Henry III. as a murderer, anathematised by the 
church, he wanted but little to excite him to the 
task. His brother monks fearing he might grow 
cool, and reflect upon the enormity of the crime 
in contemplation, made use of the following strata- 
gem. An opening was made in his cell, and, in the 
night, a man, surroimded with a blaze of light, de- 
scended and woke up Clement. Surprise and 
agitation prevented him from recognising either the 
figure or the voice of the person, who was pro- 
bably a brother monk, for it would have been dan- 
gerous to intrust the secret to a stranger. It ap- 
peared to Clement to be really an angel, as it was 
also publicly declared to be by the Dominican 
monks.f ** James ! '* said he, <* I am the messenger 
of the Almighty, come to inform thee that the tyrant 
of France is to die by thy hand : the martyr's 
crown is prepared for thee, prepare thyself also." 
The phantom then disappeared. Clement was 
unable fully to comprehend this vision, and in the 
morning went to the prior of his convent. Father 
Burgoing : "a man," saj-s the writer before quoted, 
** very scientific, and well versed in the holy scrip- 
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turei.*' After relating frankly what he had seen, 
Clement asked the prior if it would he offensiTe to 
God to kill a king who had no religion, and who 
Bought to oppress his poor suhjects, thirsting after 
innocent blood, and abounding in every possible 
vice. Burgoing told him, " That, in reality, we 
were forbidden by God to commit homicide ; but 
as the king in question was a man set apart from 
the church, practising execrable tyrannies, and who 
seemed bent on being an eternal scourge to France, 
he considered that whosoever put him to death 
would do a very holy and commendable thing." 
He then directed his attention to Judith, Ehud, 
and Jael ; and compared the deliverance which 
would result from it to that of Israel irom Egypt. 

Clement's resolution being confirmed, he pre- 
pared for the king's assassination by fasting and 
prayers. On one occasion, when he was praying 
in the church, some monks, concealed behind the 
principal altar, called out to him through a tube — 
"James Clement! kill the kingl" No doubt 
could any longer exist as to the authority of his 
holy mission : he confessed, and took the sacra- 
ments, and then presented himself to the Dukes 
of Mayenne and Aumale, who were far from dis- 
approving of his project.* 

But the Duchess of Montpensier no sooner heard 
of it than she sent for Clement. She had main- 
tained her boldness when the heads of the League 
were trembling with apprehension ; and she con- 
tributed very essentially to keep Clement to the 
resolutions he had formed. Clement frequently 
visited the duchess, and she soon observed how 
sensible he was to the allurements of pleasure. A 
beautiful woman, a princess, sister of two martyrs, 
who displayed all her attractions to gain his com- 
plete devotion, could not fail of captivating the 
senses of the young monk. He related to her his 
vision, and the different calls he had received from 
heaven for the work, adding, that bis confessor had 
conjured him to yield to the divine inspiration, but 
that he had delayed executing his commission on 
account of an angel telling him to wait till the 
tyrant came before he gave the blow. The duchess 
is stated to have addressed him in a most eloquent 
manner, appealing by turns to his fanaticism, his 
ambition, and his passions. She entreated him to 
take pity on France, and save the nation from 
heretics and idolaters, by a number of measures 
which she proposed should be adopted : his death, 
she observed, was by no means certain, and that, 
after such an exploit, a cardinal's hat would be the 
certain recompense from the church ; while heavenly 
laurels would assuredly reward him if he perished.f 

It is plainly hinted by many vmters that the 
duchess obtained Clement's promise to commit 
this crime, by yielding to the violence of his pas- 
sion : it was not, however, the interest of that 
princess to gratify his desires: she might have 
given him a promise, in order to stimulate him to 
the work ; but upon that we can only form con- 
jectures, for Clement had no time to boast of his 
good fortune, and the duchess is not likely to have 
been her own accuser. 

A monk named Mergy was employed to buy the 
knife that was to be used on the occasion, and 
which was consecrated with considerable cere- 
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mony** A letter from the President Harlay was 
procured to serve as an introduction for Clement : 
it is, however, a matter of doubt whether it was 
really that person's writing, obtained under some 
pretence, or a foi;gery. It has been stud that a 
packet, addressed to the king, was brought out of 
the Bastille, by a monk who officiated in that 
prison ; and that, on the proposal of Bussy-le-Clerc, 
it was resolved that Clement should be the bearer 
of it. ** Let the worst happen," said one of the 
Sixteen, " it will only be the hanging of a monk.^f 
But the account which was addressed to a friend 
by La Guesle, attorney-general to the parliament, 
gives the substance of the letter brought by Cle- 
ment^ and it has every appearance of being a fabri- 
cation. ;( He was also supplied with a passport 
signed by the Count de Brienne.§ 

Thus furnished, Clement set out for St. Cloud, 
the last day of July, 1589 ; well satisfied, if he suc- 
ceeded in stabbing the king, that he should have 
the martyr's crown, or a bishopric, and the favours 
of the Duchess of Montpensier. The Jesuits took 
considerable interest in this undertaking : Clement 
was a great deal with them, and some of them ac- 
companied him a short distance out of Paris, when 
he set out for the royal camp.|| He was stopped 
by the piquets of the King of Navarre's anny ; but 
as he declared he had letters for his majesty-, he 
was allowed to pass on. At St. Cloud he addressed 
the Duke of Angoul£me,f who told him that he 
could not see the king : he was afterwards referred 
to La Guesle, who questioned him at length.** 
Clement made a plausible tale, which however 
ought not to have deceived him so completely: 
for as he knew the president Harlay was in the 
Bastille, he might have confused the monk by his 
inquiries ; the necessity of extreme caution in al- 
lowing him to approach the king would then have 
been apparent. 

The substance of Clement's account was, that the 
king's faithful subjects in the city could not openly 
act in his behalf; but that whenever his majesty 
came to Paris they would be ready to seize one of 
the gates and admit him : he added, that he had 
further information, which he could only com- 
municate to the king himself in private. La Guesle 
went to inform the king of what he had heard, and 
sent Clement to sup with his servants, where he 
ate heartily, and answered their various questions 
with great coolness, although they were chiefly in 
allusion to his attempt. ff After supper he fell into 
a sound sleep, when some one had the curiosity 
to examine his breviary, which lay beside him : it 
was open at the history of Judith, which part had 
become soiled from frequent use. This circum- 
stance was sufficient to create suspicion, but his 
profound sleep quieted those who were chafed 
to watch him.|;{ 

Although the king had received a note a few 
days previous, warning him against an attempt on 
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his life, he persisted in giying Clement an audience 
the next morning.* The monk stated that his 
communication could not be made in the presence 
of any other than the king : La Guesle and Belle- 
garde, howerer, refusing to leave the room, Henry 
took Clement aside to a window. He went on 
lus knee to present the letter of introduction to the 
king, who inclined his head to hear the confidential 
communication. Clement took the opportunity 
to plunge his knife into the king's abdomen. 
"Wretch!" said Henry, drawing ^e knife from 
the wound, " what have I done that you should 
usassioate me Y* and as he spoke he stabbed the 
murderer in the face. La Guesle ran to the spot, 
and struck Clement with his sword; the noise 
brought in some attendants, who immediately de- 
spatched the miscreant, although La Guesle ex- 
horted them to take him alive. f The body was 
then exposed, in order to be recognised, for many 
thought it was some soldier of the League dis- 
guised as a monk ; and the historian Mathieu re- 
lates, *' That if he had not been recognised by 
Francis Pumont and some others, there were 
many persons who would have contended it was 
some Huguenot.*']; There can, however, exist no 
doubt of Clement's identity. The Dominican, who 
has already been mentioned, details the treatment 
which hisaead body received : it was torn asunder by 
four horses, and afterwards burned. ** But his soul," 
he adds, ** did not fail to ascend to heaven with 
the blessed : as to that of Henry of Yalois, I refer 
to what is known of him, and leave the judgment 
to God. You have now before you the account of 
the death of Henry of Yalois; and how oppor- 
tonely this poor monk undertook our deliverance, 
not fearing death, if he could give liberty to the 
church and the people. I pray God that Uie same 
may befall all those who are against the Catholic 
religion, and who now unlawfully besiege us. 
Amen."{ 

The king was put to bed, and his wounds ex- 
unined. At first the surgeons pronounced them 
not dangerous, and letters were sent off to the 
governors of the provinces, containing an account 
of the circumstance ; that sent to Duplessis-Momay, 
governor of Saumur, has been handed down to us. 
After describing the event, the letter states : ** But 
if it please God, it will be nothing ; and in a few 
days he will give me both my former health, and 
the victory over my enemies, of which I an desirous 
of informing you, both to acquaint you with the 
wickedness of my enemies, and to assure you of 
the hope of my speedy recovery." || For some 
time great hopes were entertained that the wounds 
would not prove fatal; but when the abdomen 
was examined a second time it was found that the 
intestines were pierced, and from that moment the 
king prepAred for death. His confessor refused to 
give him absolution on account of the anathema 
he had incurred, and said that he must conform to the 
pope's demand before his sins could be absolved. 
Henry replied, ** I am the eldest son of the Catholic, 
apostolic, and Roman church, and such I wish to 
die. I promise before God, and before all men, 

* I^uquier, vol. ii. p. 409. Grammont. a leaguer, met the 
Dnk« d'AngoolSme the dav before, and seeing him cheerful, 
^. " To-morrow you wQl not be so merry." — Mem. duDuc 
^AMQtmlhie, p. 3. 

f LettredeM. La Guesle. 

I MathieQ,liv. 8. p. 774, 

I DJacQun veritable. &c. 

I Mem. de Dupleasia, vol. i. p. 9S6. 



that my chief desire is to satisfy his holiness in 
everything which he can wish of me." This de- 
claration removed the scruples of the confessor, 
who gave him absolution, and administered the 
sacraments of the eucharist and extreme unction. * 
The King of Navarre had been early informed 
of the fatal event : he arrived at St. Cloud, accom- 
panied by twenty-five gentlemen, f When the 
king's religious exercises were concluded, his 
chamber-door was thrown open, and all the nobi- 
lity approached to hear his dying counsel. He 
deplored the imhappy state in which he left France ; 
he begged they would leave to God the vengeance 
of his death ; exhorted them all to be united, and 
declared the King of Navarre his legitimate suc- 
cessor : he recommended also that the discussion 
of their religious differences should be deferred till 
the meeting of the States-general. " Adieu! my 
friend," said the king in conclusion ; *< turn your 
tears into prayers, and pray for me." He then 
embraced the King of Navarre ; dwelt upon the 
danger there would be for him if it became common 
to assassinate kings ; and concluded by exhorting 
him to renoimce the Protestant religion. <* Be 
assured, my dear brother," said he, ** that you will 
never be King of France, unless you become a 
Catholic, and humble yourself to the church." His 
attendants then Mrithdrew, and he occupied the 
remainder of his moments in religious exercises : he 
lived till three o'clock the following morning, the 
second of August, when, as he was repeating the 
Miserere^ he died without a struggle, in the thirty- 
eighth year of his age, and the fifteenth of his 

reign, t 

The Sling of Navarre had retired to Meudon 
after receiving the dying monarch's farewell. In 
the middle of the night an express arrived, to in- 
form him that he must hasten to St. Cloud, if he 
wished to see the king any more. He immediately 
took horse, and when he arrived at St. Cloud the 
first thing he heard was, that Henry was dead. 
When his arrival was known in the place, the 
Scotch guards came to offer him their homage, 
and proclaim him their king. } Henry IV. pro- 
ceeded to his predecessor's bed-side, and addressed 
all present, who were indignant at the malignity of 
the league in resorting to such means ; while they 
lamented the loss of a prince who had been par- 
ticularly kind to most of them. The new king 
was very much affected, and as he spoke, his wordis 
were often interrupted by his sighs. " Tears," 
said he, *' ^vill not restore him to life : the true 
proof of fidelity is to avenge him : for my part, I 
will sacrifice my life to it : we are all Frenchmen, 
and there is nothing to make distinctions among 
us in the duty we owe to the memory of our king 
and the service of our country." j| 

But it was not long before Henry discovered 
that he had yet considerable difficulties to over- 
come. Most of the Catholic noblemen protested 
against his being acknowledged as king: some 
objected from scruples of conscience, but several 
were in hopes of establishing an independent au- 
thority in the provinces or towns where they had 

• Davila, liv. 10. Cayet, liv. 1. p. «W. Maimbourg, 
Hist, de la JAgue, liv. 8. 

+ SuUv. liv. 3. 

j Davila. liv. 10. Hist, des Demiers Troubles, vol. ii. p. 
7. De Thou, liv. 96. 

§ Sullv. liv. 3. 

,; Matliieu, vol. ii. liv. 1. p. i. 
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influence.* Henry took his two confidants, La 
Force and D'Aubign^, into an adjoining room, 
and asked for their advice. La Force declined 
speaking, but D' Aubigni6 addressed the king nearly 
as follows : — " You stand, Sire, more in want of 
advice than of consolation ; and your present con- 
duct will decide the remainder of your life — will 
make you a king or nothing. You are surrounded 
by men who tremble while they threaten you, and 
who conceal their private fears under general 
pretences. If you suifer such things to influence 
you, what will you not fear 1 And if you attempt 
to overcome the difficulty by yielding, who will 
not tyrannize over you 1 There are in the court 
and Uie army two sorts of persons : those who are 
resolved to support the king, and maintain his right 
to the crown ; and those whom the pretext of re- 
ligion makes uncertain and doubtful; and you 
must not give them time to deliberate. You are 
sure of the Protestant nobility and the troops 
under them. Marshal Biron and the CathoUc 
captains under him have no thoughts of leaving 
you, for the share they had in the death of the 
Guises secures them. Call on Biron to engage the 
Swiss to acknowledge you; despatch Givry and 
Humierest to gain partisans among the nobles of 
the Isle of France and Ficardy. The Duke of Eper- 
non is the most influential person in the army, but 
he is sure not to join the league, who are as much 
his enemies as yours. Be assured, Sire, that you 
have the superiority of force, and that your vigour 
and firmness will bring back every one to his 
duty."t 

Biron was then sent for, and the king said to 
him, " The time is come, my cousin, when your 
hand must help to place the crown on my head. 
It will ill suit both your disposition and mine, for 
me to animate you by solicitations. I intreat you 
at once to persuade Uie Swiss to take the oath of 
allegiance to me ; then come and serve me, as a 
father and a friend." § Biron went immediately, 
and, with Sancy's assistance, had less difficulty 
than he had anticipated, although two-thirds of 
them were Catholics. The Swiss, moreover, agreed 
to defer the payment of their wages for some 
time, as the king's finances were in a very crippled 
state.|i 

The CathoUc nobility, in the mean time, had 
held a consultation : some were for demanding the 
king's inunediate conversion, and others were 
satisfied with his promise of abjuring within a 
given time.f Some were desirous of prohibiting 
the exercise of the reformed religion, while more 
tolerant measures were recommended by others. 
They had considerable difficulty in coming to an 
agreement upon the proposals they should make 
to the king: at last the Seigneur D'O was ap- 
pointed to speak their sentiments. He told the 
king that the noblesse were all willing to acknow- 
ledge him for their sovereign if he would embrace 
the Catholic religion; intimated that they would 
prefer death to having a Huguenot for their king, 
and declared that his right to the crown depended 
on his professing the ancient fiuth : he also added, 

• Pereflxe, liv. 1. 

t Charles de Humieres. killed at tho liege c f Ham, 1595. 

t D'Aubigne, vol. iti. p. 184. 

§ Ibid. p. 185. 

II Brantome, vol. ix. p. 150. De TIiou, liv. 97. Discourg 
de Harlay de Sancy. p. 48. Bossompierrc, Now, Mem. 
p. 49. 

IT DiscouTs de Harlay de Sancy, p. 51. 



that there was no fear of alienating the Hugue 
nots from his cause, as they would be contented 
with the exercise of their religion. This proposi- 
tion was very complimentary to the loyalty of the 
Protestants ; but Henry lY. had too much honour 
thus to abandon the companions of his distress : his 
religion veas hi from being fervent — ^it sat but 
lightly on him, as his libertine principles prorr, 
and he could then, as he did afterwards, have gone 
to mass vrithout many scruples of con8cience--4)ut 
his soul was above a meanness, even to obtain a 
crown. He answered the deputation with spirit, 
reproached them with their disregard of the late 
king's dying injunctions, and asked what opinion 
they could have of him, to expect he could change 
his religion so suddenly 1 Should he then be 
worthy of their confidence) He gave them to 
imderstand that the subject should be maturely 
deliberated in the states-general, or in a national 
council, to the decisions of which he would submit. 
In the mean time he hoped he should be supported 
by all Catholics who loved their country or th^ 
honour ; and that all those who would not have a 
little patience, had his free permission to retire 
where they pleased. • 

As Henry finished speaking, Givry entered, and, 
alter kissing his hand, announced the adhesion of 
the army, who had proclaimed him their king. 
** Sire !" said he, " you are the sovereign of the 
brave, and Avill be abandoned only by cowardB."t 
This circumstance hastened the decision of many 
of the Catholics, who had expected to force the 
king to make great concessions. The Dukes of 
Montpensier and Angoul^e had not o>ncealed 
their ill humour, notwithstanding their connexion 
with the crown; and the latter would scarcely 
deign to salute the king.J But when Henry's 
friends appeared sufficiently numerous to maintain 
his cause, their difficulties diminished, and they 
consented to acknowledge him, on condition that 
he should be instructed in the Catholic religion 
within six months ; that he should restore the 
Bx>mish worship where it had been suppressed ; 
that he should place the clergy in the full enjoy- 
ment of their property ; and tiiat he should give no 
appointment to the Huguenots : there were some 
other articles respecting the public rights and li- 
berties which were matters of course. 

The warmth of some of the Huguenots made the 
Catholic nobility more resolute in requiring a 
positive obligation from the king; for otherwise 
they feared that the reformed religion would be 
encouraged, to the destruction of their church. 
La None endeavoured, but in vain, to persuade 
them to be reasonable. No one could doubt the 
sincerity of his Protestantism; yet he candidly 
told the king, that it would be scarcely possible 
for him to obtain his rights, unless he became a 
Catholic; but he insisted on the change being 
made in a respectable manner, to avoid anything 
which might prejudice those who had so long 
supported him.} A number of zealous and violent 
Huguenots, however, insisted on his remaining 

* D'Aubigne, vol. iii. p. 185, ef seq. 

i Ibid. p. 187. 

i Dnvila, liv. 10 • Ibid. 

9 Amirault is indignant that Davila should tlins repreient 
La Noiio as advising abjuration. Yet it is probable that, an* 
ticipatin<; the obstinacy of the League, he might regret the 
alteroativc to which it would lead; and therefore advised 
Ruch caution on the king's iiart as would preserve Uie con- 
tiueucc of the Huguenots. 
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with them, and contended that their party was 
sufficient to establish him upon the tiirone.* Du- 
pieasis was confined to his bed at Saumur ; but 
though he could not personally advise his soTe- 
relgn, he addressed him a memorial, accompanied 
with a letter ; and both reflect great credit upon 
him, as a loyal servant, a skilful politician, and a 
sincere Christian, «Many difficulties," says he, 
"present themselves in your affiiirs, as your ma- 
jesty will perceive by my memorial : time will clear 
up apart of them, and your servants the rest. God, 
who has conducted you, Sire, to the throne, will 
establish you thereon ; only let your majesty be 
grateful, and ascribe to him all the glory.^f In 
the memorial Duplessis writes, ** The Catholics are 
alarmed for their religion : a declaration must be 
published to satisfy them: the substance should 
announce that there should be no innovation on 
the Cathokc religion; and because, on the other 
hand, the Protestants must not be offended, certain 
expressions must be agreed upon to be used, when- 
ever they are spoken of. It is requisite that you 
should ivrite to all the churches, and to the gover- 
nors of the places where the reformed religion is 
exercised, enjoining them to conduct themselves 
more moderately than ever, both in speech and 
behaviour ; to repress the Insolence of the populace, 
and to be on terms of peace and union with the 
Catholics, otherwise in some parts there will be 
danger of scandal. The regulations for the pre- 
servation of the churches and relics, and the main- 
tenance of the service, must be enforced more 
strictly than ever. His majesty may be requested 
to restore the mass at Niort and other places: 
that will be a reason for granting the request of the 
Protestants, when they apply for liberty of wor- 
ship.*' The memorial recommended, also, a pro- 
clamation, calling upon all good Frenchmen to 
assist in punishing the late king's assassination ; a 
declaration, offering pardon to all who would sub- 
mit within a certain time ; and a representation to 
the pope, showing him the danger to which he 
exposed the see of Rome, in irritating and exas- 
perating him, by his bulls and anathemas. ** The 
example of Henry, King of England, may be pro- 
posed to him : he was by such means placed in the 
necessity of entirely cutting off the communication 
between the kingdom and the Roman see. The 
(French) ambassadors should persuade the princes, 
at whose courts they reside, to send persons of dis- 
tinction to salute his majesty, as that will give him 
authority among the people, 8u:,'*i 

From the liberal sentiments which the preceding 
memorial conveys, it is to be regretted that the 
writer was absent. His paper did not reach the 
king till after he had concluded the affair, by 
taking an oath to the conditions already mentioned. 
Had Duplessis been present, he woidd have had 
sufficient influence over his friends to restrain the 
eagerness of their demands, and much jealous 
feeling would have been avoided in consequence. 
A treaty, founded on these conditions, was signed 
by the king on the 4th of August, when all the 
nobles maide a declaration of allegiance, with the 
exception of the Duke of Epemon, and Louis de 
L'Hopital, Marquis of Yitry. Epemon retired to 
his government of Saintonge, with six thousand 
iofmtry, and twelve hundred horsemen ; a reduc- 
tion which the king's army could ill afford.} On 

* DaviU, liv. la f Mem. de Dupleisii, vol. ii. p. 1. 
X Ibid. p. 4. § Davila. liv. 10. 



leaving the camp he told his sovereign that his 
conscience would not permit him to stay ;* but it 
is generally considered that his reasons were al- 
together selfish. Having enjoyed the highest dis- 
tinction under Henry III., he could not consent to 
remain in an army where his military consequence 
would be eclipsed by Biron, d'Aumont, and La 
Xoue; he might also fear tliat the king would 
desire the loan of part of the immense sums he 
was known to have amassed.f Yitry appears to 
have acted from motives really conscientious : he 
joined the party of the league, but previously 
gave up the government of Dourdan, a town which 
the late king had confided to him;]; and he re- 
turned to Henry's support directly he was in- 
formed of his having abjured.} 

The king lost no time in arranging his affairs ; 
his feeling was for attacking Paris, but his forces 
were so diminished, that he could not think of 
making the attempt.]] For, after Epemon had 
quitted him, several other nobles did the same, and 
a considerable number of the Catholic soldiers 
went to their homes.*! He addressed letters to the 
difi'erent parliaments, appointed a time for assem- 
bling the states-general, and sent an offer of ac- 
commodation to Mayenne, which was rejected.** 
For his military operations he consulted with 
Biron, d'Aumont, La Noue, and Montpensier. At 
first it was proposed to retire beyond the Loire ; 
but that measure appearing too great a concession 
to the league, it was resolved that the army should 
be divided into three bodies : one, under the Duke 
of Longueville, to protect Picardy from the Spa- 
niards ; another, under Marshal d'Aumont, to be a 
check upon Champagne ; the third was commanded 
by the king himseU*, in Normandy, to be more 
ready to communicate with England. But before 
the forces separated, the late king's body was 
carried to Compiegne for temporary interment. 
The situation of affairs prevented its being carried 
to St. Denis, and the army of the league making 
preparations for taking the field, there vms no 
time to be lost in ceremonials : the body was, in 
consequence, placed in the principal church, with- 
out any display of pomp. The king immediately 
set out for Normandy, where he made an auspicious 
commencement, being joined by one Rolet, a gen- 
tleman of great courage and experience : he im- 
mediately took the oath of allegiance to Henr>-, 
and gave him possession of the Pont-de-l'Arche, 
which commands the river three leagues above 
Rouen.ft 



CHAPTER XLIII. 



Rejoicings of the League at the dcftth of Henry III.— Battle 
of Arques— Attack on the suburbs of Paris. 

"While Henry IV. was engaged in discussions with 
the Catholic nobilit)', Paris was the scene of tlie 
most &natical rejoicing. It has been said that the 

• Oirexd. p. lis. 

t Maimbourg. HiU. de la Ligue, vol. ii. p. 119. 

1 Piereflze, hv. 2. 

I Mem. de Neven, wl. ii. p. 6W. 

I It was proposed to place the bodv of the murdered kiug 
oa he bridge ofSt. Cloud; as the «ol«fie« passed by it they 
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attack Phris. Discomrs de Harlay de Saney, p. 66. 
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erent was first made known to the Parisians by the 
dying expression of a gentleman who was killed in 
a single combat on the neutral ground. Such 
encounters were common at this period, while 
hostile armies were near each other ; and John de 
L'Isle Marivaut, a royalist, and Claude de Marolles, 
a leaguer, had agreed to break a lance on the 2nd 
of August.* MariTaut, indignant at the king's 
assassination, went to the place appointed, with a 
hope of avenging his sovereign on the person 
whom he was to encounter : he was on the ground 
before the time agreed on, and refused to use the 
lances brought, which, he said, were too light. 
MaroUes consented to his using a heavier lance, 
but kept a light one for himself. After the cere- 
monies usual at a tournament, the signal was given, 
and the champions spurred their horses. Marivaut's 
superior strength nearly threw his antagonist from 
his horse, but, being near-sighted, he could not 
wear a close helmet, and received a mortal blow 
by Marolles' spear going into his eye. He did not 
live fifteen minutes afterwards ; but before he 
expired he said, " That even if he had been con- 
queror, he should have been unhappy to have 
survived the king, his master." This announced 
to the league that Clement's enterprise had been 
successful.f 

In the mean time, the Duchess of Montpensier 
was waiting with anxiety to learn the result of the 
measure in which she had taken so much interest. 
The delay of a day had caused her great uneasinen. 
She might fancy the monk had been arrested and 
put to the torture : and if the part she had taken 
in encouraging him should be made known, it 
would be scarcely possible for her to be protected 
from the vengeance of the king, who would imme- 
diately attack the city. She waited near the gate 
leading to St. Cloud, and when the intelligence 
was brought to her she repeatedly embraced the 
bearer of the news. ** Ah ! my firiend," said she, 
** is it indeed so 1 is the tyrant, is the monster 
dead 1 I am vexed but at one thing : that before 
he died, he did not know that it was T who directed 
the blow ."J The people immediately gave them- 
selves up to an excess of joy. Hymns of thanks- 
giving were sung in the churches ; the Dominicans 
had a Te Deum ; bonfires were lighted up ; and the 
black scarf, which had been worn by the league 
since Guise's death, was exchanged for green, the 
original colour :§ portraits of Clement were ex- 
posed to the veneration of the public: he was 
styled a saint and a martyr; and all those who 
bore any relationship to him were enriched by 
public contributions and alms. His statue was 
placed in the cathedral, with an inscription, St, 
James Clement, pray for ua.' His mother was 
treated with the greatest distinction: she was 
lodged at the house of the Duchess of Montpensier, 
and dined at her table. The Pope, Sixtus V. 
pronounced a studied panegyric on Clement : he 
began his discourse with a quotation from the 
Psalms : " this is the Lord's doing, and it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes :" he declared the deed to be 
super-human, as so glorious a work could only be 
effected by the immediate direction of the Almighty, 

* The Due d'Angottleme ipeaki of this duel 'in his me- 
moin : he describee MaroUes as anequalled in the manage- 
ment of a lanee. 

t Cayet. liv. 1. p. 858. Brantomc, vol. ii. p. 78. Journal 
de Henri IV. 
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and placed it on a level with the most remarkable 
incidents in sacred history : at the same time he 
pronounced the deceased king to be unworthy of 
christian burial.* 

These were the results of a blind feeling greatly 
excited, and the same people who then joined in 
such outrageous conduct would, under a change 
of circumstances, go to the opposite extreme. Bia 
the assassination of Henry lU. becomes of more 
importance, when it is viewed as the result of the 
papal excommunication under which he laboured. 
The lofty pretensions of the Vatican were involved 
in this afikir ; the pope had declared him faUen 
from his dignity ; and as an enemy of the church ■ 
he might be put to death with impunity. The ' 
Jesuits have stoutly defended the reputation of 
this fanatic, and in a workf published with the 
approbation of Aquaviva, the general of the order, 
we find the following passage : ** James Clement 
studied theology in a college of his order, when, 
being informed that he was permitted to kiU a 
tyrant, he deeply wounded Henry UI. in the abdo- 
men, with a poisoned knife. Dreadful spectacle ! 
memorable deed ! and of rare occurrence ; but by 
which princes may leam, that the impiety of their 
undertakings vrill not remain unpunished; that 
their authority is powerless from the time their 
subjects cease to revere them Clement con- 
gratulated himself in the midst of wounds and 
stabs, for having by his blood secxured the liberty 
of his country.- The assassination of the king 
obtained him a great reputation. Murder was 
expiated by murder ; and the manes of the Duke 
of Guise, slain so perfidiously, were avenged by 
the shedding of royal blood. Thus perished 
Clement, the eternal ornament of Franee,X ^ the 
age of twenty-four years ; a young man of a simple 
character, and rather feeble constitution ; but a 
greater power supported his courage and his 
strength." The pope's bull of excommunication 
which declared the monarch fallen from his throne, 
and thus exposed him to such an attempt ; and the 
decree of the Sorbonne, which released the French 
from their oath of allegiance, and declared that 
such an act would be highly meritorious, may both 
be attributed to the barbarous manners of the 
age and the generally enslaved state of the human 
mind. But the Jesuits, who are chiefly men of 
extensive information, and whose life is professedly 
contemplative and devout, aOU avoid any declara- 
tion which may condenm this murder ; and it is 
wonderful, that the rules of a reUgtous society 
should contain an entire chapter on regicide. The 
doctrines which the fathers oi this order taught on 
that subject fell into great disrepute, and raised 
many opponents to the re-estabUshment of the 
Jesuits after they had been expelled the kingdom. 
Still they would not renounce the doctrine ; and 
Aquaviva their general commanded them not to 
affirm that it was lawful to kill a king : he also 
forbade any publication upon regicide, unless it 
had been examined and approved at Rome : the 
crime itself was thus unnoticed : its discussion only 
was forbidden.} 

* Hilt, des Deniets Troubles, vol. ii. v. 8. De Hioa. 
liv. 9S. Mem. de Nevers, vol. ii. p. 6. In the year ISOO 
Cardinal D'Ossat demanded that the regular ceremonies 
should be performed. — Lettres du Cardiwu JTOuat, put iL 
p. 100. t Mariana.— X>s rege et regit imttttrntune. 

t Sic Clemens wriit €eternvim Qallite dema. 

I Compte des InstitiUioiu, ^e. Rendu au parlemeat de 
Rouen, 1768. p. lia 
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But althougli the death of Henry III. was the 
came of tmanimous joy in Paris, diere was a con- 
siderable diflbrence of opinion about his successor. 
The Duchess of Montpensier persuaded her brother 
Mayenne to take the crown : she urged that he 
should not lose so fine an opportunity of settling 
on his family the crown which his ancestors had 
formerly worn. Villeroy and the president Jean- 
nin, however, were opposed to such a measure, 
and represented that there were many pretenders 
to the crown, equally well founded in their claim, 
and more able to enforce it. Besides which, the 
Spanish Ambassador, Bernard Mendoza, showed 
that the duke would be opposed by all the influence 
of his ccturt: it was therefore decided that the 
' Cardinal of Bourbon should be proclaimed as 
. Chariea X., which was done without delay.* 
The cardinal being old, feeble, and childless, would 
, not interfere with Mayenne's future plans ; while 
the little time which, according to probabUity, he 
had to Utc, would afford him a better opportunity 
for idtimately securing his object. As Charles X. 
was a captive, the Duke of Mayenne was invested 
with the title and authority of lieutenant-general of 
the state and crown of France, so that he had the 
foil exercise of the regal authority to ensure the 
success of his ulterior measures, when the throne 
should again become vacant. 

D* ^ubign6 was selected as the captive's guardian, 
in place of Chavignv, who did not possess the 
king's confidence. The Duchess de Rets employed 
an agent to offer two hundred thousand crowns, or 
the government of BeUisle, if he would connive at 
the prisoner's escape. The safe-conduct previously 
demanded alone prevented D'Aubign6 from arrest- 
ing the emissary.f 

The'parliament of Paris willingly registered the 
edict which recognised the Cardinal of Bourbon to 
be king ; but in other parts the conflict of interests 
prevented the adoption of any measure. The par- 
liament of Bordeaux would not acknowledge Henry 
lY., but was persuaded by Marshal Matignon to 
abstain from recognising the right of the Cardinal 
of Bourbon ;{ that of Toulouse not only forbade 
the recognition of Henry of Bourbon, under pain 
of death, but ordered his excommunication to be 
republished ;{ while that of Rouen declared all 
those guilty of high treason who opposed the Holy 
Union.ll 

Henry lY.had assembled a parliament at Tours, 
where his right was acknowledged, and justice 
administered in his name. The council of the 
league were indignant at the existence of such a 
body, and sent a herald with a message informing 
them that, for their cruelty in punishing Catholics, 
they were declared deserters from the true religion, 
in the war existing between the Catholics and the 
hereties ; that they were therefore considered ene- 
mies, and that reprisals and confiscations would be 
proceeded with against them.1T 

When the king went into Normandy, his anny 
was very small, and he wished to establish himseUT 
at Dieppe ; as well for the convenience of commu- 
nication with England, as for the facility of retiring 
by sea to RocheUe, in the event of a defeat by the 

• Tth Aagutt, 1589. Davila. liv. 10. Villeroy, vol. i. 
p. 16«^ie4. Journal de Henri IV. 
.t D*AubigB£. Mim. p. 148. 

I mat. dn parlement de FariB« cb. SS. De Thon, liv. 97, 
I De Thon. lir. 97. 

I Hist. dee Demien Troubles, vol. ii. p. 14. 
^ Menu de Dupleiais. vol. ii. p. 2S. 



league. On his way, he prepared for attacking 
Rouen, and committed some havoc in the neigh- 
bourhood** The alarm in the town was so great, 
that Aumale and Brissac, who had retired thither 
with twelve hundred horsemen, could scarcely 
restrain the inhabitants from opening the gates. 
They sent numerous couriers to the Duke of 
Mayenne, entreating him to make haste, if he 
wished to preserve the town.f 

Mayenne was nearer than the king expected; 
he had left Psris at tiie end of August, with an 
army of nearly thirty thousand men. Henry 
having scarcely seven thousand, raised the siege on 
his approach : he retired to Dieppe, where he had 
already placed a small garrison, and wrote to 
Long^etille and D'Aumont to join him with their 
forces. 

Fortunately for Henry lY . the Duke of Mayenne 
had lost considerable time in going to a conference 
with the Duke of Parma ; for if he had attacked 
the king at once, the triumph of the league would 
have been secured. Even afterwards he employed 
himself too long in taking a number of small towns 
in the neighbourhood, in order to deprivo the king 
of all chance of making his escape ; and so confi- 
dently did he calculate upon a victory, that he sent 
information to Spain of the Beofrtaia being shut up 
in a comer, from whence he could not escape 
except by Bea.| Henry's friends were very much 
concerned for his personal safety; and as every 
one expressed his opinions, and thereby excited 
alarms, the king decided on taking some resolution 
which should put an end to their uncertainty. 

A council of war was held on the 5th of Septem- 
ber: several persons recommended that detach- 
ments should be left in the places they held, suffi- 
cient to preserve them until the arrival of reinforce- 
ments ; and that the king should embark for Eng- 
land or Rochelle, a measure which would at once 
provide for his personal safety, and enable him to 
negotiate for assistance from abroad. Biron's 
energetic appeal to his honour and character, pre- 
served him from yielding to such advice ; that noble* 
man convinced him that if he quitted the soU of 
France, it was scarcely possible he could ever return ; 
and that if he placed his hopes on anything short of 
the courage and resolution of his followers, he would 
assuredly lose his crown. Henry tiien decided on 
making a stand against the league ; but as it might 
be extremely inconvenient for his cause if he were 
blockaded in Dieppe, he took his post at the Castie 
of Arques, about a league distant ; and as May- 
enne's army had been joined by the forces at 
Rouen under the Duke of Aurosle, no exertions 
were deemed too great in making trenches, re- 
doubts, and other kinds of defences.} 

The Duke of Mayenne arrived on the evening of 
the 1 5th of September, and took up his quarters 
at a small village called Martin £glise,|| separated 
from Arques by the river Bethune. Finding the 
king's position very strong on that side) he 
suddenly attacked Uie suburb of Dieppe, oslled 
Polet, the following day. ChatiUon was posted 
there, and made a successful sortie, which threw 

* 24 August, 1589. 

t Davila, liv. 10. Cayet, liv. 1. p. 957.— Dne d'Angon- 
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the assailanU into coufosion. Marshal Biron tlien 
came to his assistance, and completely defeated 
them, punuiug them into the Tillage of Martin 
Eglise.* 

Every day produced skirmishes and attacks, but 
most of them were of no importance* It was 
belieyed at the time that there was a dirision in 
the councils of the league :t their leaders were so 
coniident of success, that they made premature 
arrangements for the division of the spoil; and 
the distribution of the various governments and 
charges created disputes among tiiem, which were 
with difficulty appeased, and a delay naturally 
arose in their operations. At length, on the even- 
ing of the 20th, orders were given to pass the river 
after midnight, and attack before dawn the king's 
forces posted at a place called La Maladerie, by 
taking which post there would be a greater pro- 
bability of attacking Arques with success. Not- 
withstanding the superiority of their numbers, and 
the violence of their attack, they were repulsed 
with great loss, and found themselves immediately 
attacked on three points by the king in person, by 
Biron, and by Chatillon.J 

Finding it impossible to gain the place by force, 
treachery was used. There were German soldiers 
in each army, and those in the king's service were 
employed at that very post. Their countrymen 
approached the trenches, and, on calling out that 
they wished to join the king, were assisted in 
getting into the fort. They were readily believed 
in their declarations, as a report had been circulated 
that they wished for an opportunity to abandon the 
Duke of Mayenne, who did not pay them. No 
sooner, however, were they in the fort than they at- 
tacked the king's troops. Biron advanced to learn 
the cause of the disorder he observed : he was pulled 
from his horse and nearly killed. The king also was 
engaged in the conflict simost alone ;} and if May- 
enne had been alert at that moment, he would 
have carried all before him. When Henry found 
himself struggling in the midst of his enemies he 
considered his cause lost, but persevered in trying 
to rally his men, who fled in every direction. At 
last, in a tone of despair, he exclaimed, ** What ! 
are there not in all France fifty gentlemen who 
have resolution enough to die with their kingi" 
Chatillon was then pressing forward to assist him 
with five hundred musqueteers : he was sufficiently 
near to hear the king's appeal, and immediately 
answered, " Courage, sire ! Here we are, ready to 
die with you." They immediately attacked the 
treacherous Lansquenets, and drove them out of 
the fort. Night coming on, the Duke of Mayenne 
found he could expect to gain no advantage, and 
retired with his men into his own lines, the king 
remaining master of the field of battle. || 

Several other attacks were made both on Arques 
and on Dieppe, but without success. In the mean 
time the arrival of the Duke of Longueville and 
Marshal d'Aumont reinforced the royal army, and 
five thousand men having been sent by Queen 
Elizabeth, with a supply of ammunition, and a 

* DaTilA, liv. 10 Mathien, Hi$t. des ^uerres eutreles nai- 
tongdu Fmnee et iCEtpagne, p. XS. Pans, 1600. 
+ P«roAxe, liv. 8. 

X Mathifu— Huf. de» gwrret, &c. p. S4. 
( A captain of the I^niqucnets insolently called out to tlie 
I kin:; to surrender ; and was makinj; a thmat at him witli liis 

1 sword, when La Force and d'Angouleme arrived to his as* 
sistauee. — idem, du Due d'Aagouleme, p. 69. 
I II Uavila, Mathiou, Cayet, and others. 
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considerable sum of money.* Mayenne aban- 
doned his design, and marched his army into 
Picardy. NothLig could be more complete than 
hU disgrace, for the accounts he had forwarded to 
Paris were of the most boasting kind ; and the 
Lansquenets in their treacherous attack, having 
obtained four or five standards, he sent them to 
the Duchess of Montpensier. She had a dosen 
others made, and they were paraded throngh the 
city, while a bulletin was distributed, atating that 
the Duke of Mayenne blockaded the Beamais by 
land, and the Duke of Aumale by sea ; that the 
latter had defeated the English fleet, and that no 
chance remained of Henry's escape. Couriers 
brought accoimts of his having offer^ to surrender 
provided his life were spared, and they announced 
that he would be brought captive to Paris, to grace 
Mayenne's triumphal entry.f 

After such exertions the king's army required 
repose, and both officers and men were in great 
want of many things for their private equipments 
as well as for service, particularly harness, as 
their own was nearly destroyed by continued rains 
and violent use. The spoils of the routed army 
afforded them a good supply, and on the 19th oi 
October the king set out for Paris by easy marches. 
The royal army at this time was increased to 
twentv thousand infiintry, three thousand cavalry, 
and K>urteen heavy guns. This force surrived 
within a league of Paris on the evening of the 31st 
of October, and was placed in the villages of Is^, 
Yaugirard, and Montrouge ; the king being re- 
solved to attack the suburbs of Paris the next 

morning. ;( 

As the people had been deceived by the fiJae 

boastings of the Sixteen and the Duchess of Mont^ 
pensier, they were by no means prepared for such 
an attack ; the defence which was made on the 
occasion is therefore surprising. But the council 
of the league being informed of the king's approach* 
called upon the people to take arms, which every 
one did, not excepting the clergy ; and they vrere 
soon in the same position as when the late king 
was preparing to attack them three months before. 
Henry divided his infantry into three bodies. 
Biron with one of them attacked the fiiubouigB 
St. Victor and St. Marcel ; D'Aumont and Thoii, 
with another division, the faubourgs St. Jacques, 
and St. Michel ; Chatillon, and La Noue, that of 
St. Germain. The cavalry and artillery were 
divided in the same manner, to support each body 
of infantry. On the signal being given, the £io- 
bourgs were simultaneously attacked: the assail- 
ants were aided by a thick fog, and in less than an 
hour, they were masters of that part of Paris, j 
If the king's cannon had been brought np in time, 
the city itself might have been taken ; but a slow- 
ness in the movements of those who superintended 
that service gave the citizens time to barricade the 
gates so weU, that the idea of forcing them was 
abandoned for the time. In this attack the 
Parisians had above nine hundred persons killed, 
and four hundred were made prisoners. Chatillon 
at first committed great havoc among them, being 
spurred on by a wish to avenge the murder of hb 

* Sir E. Stafford arri^-edwith this reinforosment fhs SSid 
Sei)t.~3/tfm. du Due tTAngoiUime, p. 75. 
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fiUher; but the king gare orders to desist from 
such proceedingSt and in less than two hours the 
place was as tranquil as if nothing had occurred.* 
The festiTal of All Saints was uninterrupted ; and 
the Catholic soldiers of the royal army assisted at 
mass in the chiftches.t A Piedmontese, named 
St. Sererin, was the most remarkable among tliose 
who made a vigorous resistance. Supposing the 
assailants would be occupied with pillage,]; he 
sallied from the city with three hundred men, and 
threw Chatillon*s party into confusion. St. Se- 
verin was actirely pursuing his success, when he 
was killed by a musket ball ; his death dispirited 
his fbllowers, and they were almost all killed.} 

In the mean time the Duke of Mayenne arrired 
in Paris ; he had heard of the direction taken by 
the king's army, and changed his course to come up 
with bim. Henry had given orders to destroy the 
bridge of St. Maixent aiter his army had passed, 
in order to arrest Mayenne's progress ; that order 
had not been executed, and th» army of the league 
arrived on the afternoon of the Ist of November.|] 
The king had decided on attacking the city, but 
that event compelled him to change his plan. In 
a letter to Duplessis-Momay he writes, ** Since it 
has pleased God to favour me in this enterprise, I 
have determined to follow it up, and attack my 
said city, which I hope to bring back to obedience, 
unless the army of my enemies, or a part of their 
forces enter the city within three days." The 
letter contained the following postscript : ** While 
signing this letter, I am informed that the Duke of 
Mayenne has just arrived in the city with his 
army ; so that being no longer able to force the city 
and the army together, I am resolved to wait here 
till to-morrow to see what the Duke of Mayenne 
will try to do, and the day after I will retire in his 
I sight, to see if he will undertake what hitherto he 
has not dared to do.''V 

Henry waited accordingly the following day in 
expectation of an attack, and on the third he re- 
aofred to abandon the faubourgs : still he waited in 
tibe sight of the town, drawn up in order of battle, 
ready to engage Mayenne if he would come out. 
The league would not accept the challenge, and 
the king set out for Tours, where he had promised 
to hold a meeting of the states-general.** 

Among those who were made prisoners in the 
attack on the suburbs was Burgoing, prior of the 
Dominicans : he was actively engaged in the de- 
fence with other monks, who like him had taken 
the sword and cuirass. He was sent to Tours, 
where some time afterwards he was condemned to 
the punishment of regicides.ff He suffered death 
with constancy, and declared, when exhorted to 
confess his crime, " He had done all that he could, 
but not all that he would have done."|{ His por. 

• Le Gnin. Kv. 5. p. 198. 

-f Davila, Ut. 10. 
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trait was placed among the Dominican martyrs, in 
a church at Yalladolid belonging to that order.* 
A wealthy citizen of Paris, named Charpentier, a 
member of the council of the league, also fell 
into tlie king's hands. His friends in the city 
immediately arrested, among others, a person 
named Blanchet, a suspected royalist, and declared 
that his life should answer for Charpentier's 
safe^. An exchange had been arranged: Char- 
pentier had paid a sum agreed upon for his 
ransom, and was preparing to return to Paris. 
At the moment he was leaving, Biron heard tliat 
Blanchet had been put to death to gratify the 
populacef: the marshal instantly went to the 
king, and insisted on avenging such a crime, for 
otherwise he would be deserted by his followers. 
Charpentier, in consequence, was ordered to be 
hanged.]: 

The president Potier de Blancmesnil was like- 
wise in great danger, for he was suspected of 
having sent a commimication to the king, that 
when he arrived before Paris, the royalists would 
co-operate from within. The Sixteen immedi- 
ately put him on his trial, and were unanimous in 
sentencing him to death. The Duke of Mayenne 
arrived at the important moment : having a great 
respect for that magistrate, he released him from 
his dreadful position, at the request of De G^vre 
the president's brother, and afterwards allowed 
him to quit Paris and join the king.§ 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



Henrv IV. takes Vendome — Is acknowledged by the senate 
of Venice — Sieges of Falaise and Honfleur — Arrival of the 
Legate CqJ^tan — Defence of Meulan. 

When the king left Paris, in his way to Tours, he 
took Estampes, Joinville and Yenddme. There 
was some resistance at the latter place : after 
making a considerable breach with the cannon, 
Chatillon and the Baron de Biron{| entered with a 
few soldiers, sword in hand. The defence of the 
place provoked the victors to pillage; and as 
Yenddme was the particular patrimony of the 
Bourbon family, the king was more angry at its 
revolt. However, he proclaimed a pardon for all, 
with the exception of Benehard, the governor, who 
had given up the place to the League, and Chess6, 
a monk, who by his sermons had excited the people 
to take arms. Chess6 was hanged : he went to 
execution with aU the courage which fanaticism 
could impart. Benehard was beheaded, but he 
displayed great weakness: he th*^w himself at 
Biron's feet, and with tears implorrd his life. The 
mai^al repulsed him with scorn, saying that he 
neither knew how to defend himself, nor to sur- 
render. U 

* Journal de Henri III. 

t SOth Nov. 1589. Aeoording to the Journal de Henri IV. 

1 Cayet. Uv. 1. p. 273. D'Aubigne. vol. iii. p. 2S&. 

{ Jounuil dc Henri IV. Le Orain, Hv. 5. whether this 
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H Charles de Oontaut Biron, son of Che Marshal ; the tame 
who was beheaded in 1608. 
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Henry ftrriTed at Toun on tbe 2l8t of Novem- 
ber, when he was welcomed with traniports of joy. 
The same evening he received the homage of the 
Cardinals of Vend^me and Lenoncourt, and the 
next day he had visits from the parliament, the 
different courts, and the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities, who congratulated him upon the 
success of his arms.* John Mocenigo, the Vene- 
tian ambassador, also presented a letter, by which 
the senate acknowledged him to be King of 
France, apologised for their delay in sending the 
customary letter of congratulation, and ordered 
their minister to continue his functions at the 
court of Henry IV.f This proceeding of the 
Venetians was important to the royal cause, as it 
influenced many other powers. The senate had 
early decided on assisting the king against the 
league, but the influence of the pope and the 
King of Spain had been exerted to prevent that 
body from coming to such a resolution. It was 
debated for two days, whether the republic should 
at once acknowledge Henry, or wait till other 
powers had done so. When the decision was 
made known, the people were tumultuous in their 
joy, and some resolved on joining the king's army. 
The inquisitors immediately proceeded against 
such persons as encouragers of heretics, and in- 
solently included the doge in their accusation. 
The nuncio and the Spanish ambassador loudly 
complained of the recognition of Henry's title, in 
contravention of the declaration made by the 
pope and the cardinals. To which the senate 
replied, "That the republic had nothing to do 
with matters of faith, but that they acknowledged 
Henry of Bourbon to be the lawful successor to 
the crown of France, which no one could deny." 
After protesting against the declaration of the senate, 
the nuncio quitted Venice : the republic, however, 
was at that time too flourishing to be controlled by 
the Pontiff, and to show their resentment, the senate 
put the inquisitors into prison.} The public at 
the same time felt so indignant at the late king's as- 
sassination, that two Dominicans, being out of their 
convent one evening, were seised and ill treated ; 
one of them was thrown into the canal, and was 
nearly drowned, and when they complained to the 
senate on the subject they could get no redress, 
being told that monks had no business to be out in 
the evenings.} 

Jerome Matteucd was nuncio at the time : he 
thought that the pope would be highly gratified by 
his zeal for the holy See : but he was not aware of 
the character of Sixtus, who told him, on his arrival, 
to take the same horses that had brought him, and 
return immediately to Venice.|| The fact was, 
that although Sixtus was obliged to oppose Henry 
IV. as a heretic, he had, nevertheless, a strong 
feeling in his favour ; he admired his boldness, and 
wished him to become a catholic, more for the 
sake of being able to acknowledge him, than for 
any other reason. Besides which, the Spanish in- 
fluence at Rome had become so overbearing, that 
Sixtus wished to strengthen the other powers as a 
sort of counterpoise : this caused it to be rumoured 
that he and the Venetian senate were acting in 



* Hist, den Deraien Troubles, vol. U. p. 18. 
f Cayet. IW. 1. p. S95. De Thou, liv. 97. 
t Davlla. Uv. 10. Leti. lib. 10. Daru, fliif. ds Veniie, 
liv. 28. 

iDe Thou, liv. 97. p. 60. 
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concert; that Albert Badoaro, the Venetian aa- 
bassador at B«me, had made overtures to the pope 
respecting the recognition of Henry's title, before 
the republic discussed the business, and that it 
was his communication of the PontiJPs secret in- 
fonnation which completely decfled the senate.* 

The day after the king's arrival at Tours, be 
called together the nobles snd deputies who had 
gone there to assist at the states-general. He ex- 
pressed his deep regret at the renewal of the war 
rendering a postponement necessary, he trusted 
they would approve of his adjourning the assembly 
till the month of March, by which time he was in 
hopes he should restore tranquillity to the country.f 
He quitted Tours after a stay of only five days, 
and commenced a series of operationa, whidi were 
verv successful. He took Mans, Alen^n, Falaise, 
and other towns, and completely destroyed the 
communications of the league, in several directions. 
His activity vras remarkable; in less than two 
months he attacked the suburbs of Paris, besieged 
five or six considerable places, took possession of 
fourteen towns, and expelled the enemy from 
Anjou, Maine, Vend6me and Touraine ; and this 
was affected with an army strangely composed ; it 
consisted of Swiss, Germans, and many rustics who 
had never known military discipline : his progres 
at the same time being impeded by a cumbersome 
train of artillery and baggage.^ 

Mayenne took advantage of the king's distant 
occupation to seise Vincennes and Pontoise.} 
But the joy which vras derived from this momen- 
tary success was dissipated by the news of the fall 
of Falaise, which was defended by the Count de 
Brissac. He had boasted that he would soon check 
the king^s progress in Normandy ; and when sum- 
moned to surrender, he replied, that he had made 
a vow not to talk of capitulation for six montba. 
The king's artillery made him change his tone, 
and in a few days he surrendered at discretion. 
He was made prisoner, with fifteen of his officers.| 

After the surrender of Falaise, all the other 
towns of Lower Normandy opened their gates to 
the royalists, with the exception of Honfleur, 
situated at the mouth of the Seine, and defended 
by a strong garrison. But the prospect of an ob- 
stinate siege did not discourage the king, whoae 
affairs had taken a most fortunate turn. All his 
enterprises succeeded, and there appeared a great 
probability of the Holy Union being speedily 
suppressed. Unfortunately Henry was in want 
of money ; he could not keep his forces together, 
and when plunder was scarce, his men would leave 
the army in great numbers to go home.H This 
impeded his operations, and protracted the war 
for several years. 

Honfleur being a place of considerable import- 
ance was confided to a commander on whom the 
league placed great dependance; it was Gerard 
Berton, a knight of Malta, and brother of the 
brave Crillon. He was reputed to be inferior in 
military prowess to none but his brother, who had 
used every persuasion to detach him fit>m the 
lesgue, but in vain. The king vras so anxious to 

• Lett, lib. 10. 
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gain him to his cause that he offered him a 
marshal's haton, which was refused. His lieu- 
tenant was a priest named Truvllle, a Proyen^ali 
who added great military tact to a yiolent enthu- 
siasm. Sueh leaders could not fiul of exciting a 
bold spirit among their followers, and the town 
was extremely well defended. A cannon ball 
haying killed TruYille, the garrison became a little 
disheartened; and the bursting of four of their 
principal guns about the same time crippled their 
means of defence : but Berton preserved a cheerful 
countenance, and encouraged his men with the 
hope of assistance being speedily sent to them. 
When that expectation could no longer be kept up 
he capitulated : it was agreed that the town should 
surrender to the king if no assistance arrived 
within four days ; nothing came during that time, 
and it was given up on the twenty-first of January, 
1590.* 

THiile Henry lY. was pursuing his fortune in 
the field, his parliament at Tours made preparations 
for the states-general to be held in March. Achille 
de Harlay had been liberated from the Bastille, in 
consideration of a large ransom, and exercised the 
functions of chief president. At the same time 
ihe council of the league issued orders for an 
assembly of the states to be held at Melun in 
February.f Some changes had occurred in the 
composition of the revolted administration: the 
Archbishop of Lyons had obtained his liberty by 
bribing Du Guast, who had chaige of him ; he was 
appointed chancellor; and Yilleroy and Jeannin 
were introduced into the cabinet to counteract the 
Spanish influence.} Brisson, who was the chief 
president of the parliament, was considered a 
guarantee for the co-operation of that body. The 
Duke of Mayenne then declared that, being ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general of the crown by a king 
duly recognized, he could only be advised by a 
eouncU of his own appointment ; and in conse- 
quence dissolred the council of the Union. By 
this measure the Sixteen were stripped of their 
authority, and the Spanish Ambassador was de- 
prived of the aid of a body entirely deroted to 
him.{ 

Both the league and the royalists endeavoured 
to win over tilie pope to their cause; but the 
leaguers had been more expeditious than their 
opponents. They had sent an agent to Rome 
immediately after the death of Henry III. : he 
represented that the Holy Union had resolved on 
having no other person for king than the Cardinal 
of Bourbon, and in whose behalf they would spare 
no exertions ; adding, that the whole noblesse of 
^e country was with them. As a further motive 
to decide the pontiff, they told him that to pre- 
serve ihe ascendancy in the minds of the nation, 
his assistance was indispensable; and that if he 
refused they might be obliged to come to terms 
with the King of Navarre. The pope consented 
to send a legate to Paris, and chose for that pur- 
pose the Cardinal Cajetan, a Spaniard, who was to 
be accompanied by a suite of prelates and tiieolo- 
gians, among whom was Bellarmine, a Jesuit, 
celebrated for his violence in controversy. The 
legate was proyided also with a considerable sum 
of money for forwarding the purposes of his 
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mission ; but Sixtus had scarcely made his arrange- 
ments when the Duke of Luxemburg arrived on 
the behalf of the royalist Catholics. That noble- 
man explained to his holiness the reasons which 
had influenced the body he represented in recog- 
nising the king's right to the crown ; and applied 
to him, as the common father of all Christians, for 
the means of establishing peace among his children. 
Sixtus plainly saw that the accounts he had re- 
ceived from the League were false ; he behaved 
with unusual affability to the Duke of Luxemburg, 
and wrote a letter to the royalist Catholics, ex- 
horting them to remain firm in their religion, 
declaring that he had no other interest than to see 
on the throne of France a king who professed the 
same fiiith as his predecessors ; and stating that it 
was indifferent to him upon whom their choice fell, 
provided it was not a heretic, whom he could not 
consider a child of the church. With that ex- 
ception they might name whom they pleased, and 
he wished them eyery happiness and prosperity.* 

The agents of the league wished to persuade the 
pope, that what he had heard was only an artifice 
of the King of Navarre to abate his seal and gain 
time ; while Sixtus, to be freed from their impor- 
tunities, ordered the legate to set out for France, 
but with instructions yery different from those he 
had given at first : instead of exerting himself to 
place on the throne the Cardiaal of Bourbon, he 
was now to aim at the election of a Catholic who 
might be agreeable to the whole nation ; and he 
was to try to bring back to the church all who had 
declared against it. Sixtus particularly enjoined 
him not to declare openly against the King of 
Nararre, so long as his conversion was possible ; 
and that he should publicly support his cause 
immediately that event appeared probable. The 
pope's commands were backed by the advice of 
Cardinal Morosini, the grand Didce of Tuscany, 
and the Duke of Nerers; but the legate fancied 
that Morosini was envious of his appointment, and 
the persons who accompanied him created suspi- 
cions of the other advisers. On his arrival at 
Turin, his vanity was so inflamed by the obse- 
quious behaviour of the Duke of Savoy, who paid 
him great respect, in hopes of obtaining support in 
his daim to the crown, that he forgot he was only 
a representative, and assumed the style of a reign- 
ing prince.f 

The legate, however, had no sooner set foot upon 
the soil of France than his haughty notions sus- 
tained a great mortification. Supposing every- 
thing would bend to his authority, he sent a 
message to Alphonso Omano, who commanded in 
that part, to desist from troubling Grenoble and 
Valence, which still belonged to the league, and 
called upon him to abandon the king's party and 
join the Union. That officer replied in a style 
which displeased the legate, whose disappointment 
was increased when 'he arrived at Lyons, and 
found the affairs of the league in veij great con- 
fusion ; for the king had issued a manifesto, stating, 
that if the legate came to him, he was to be treated 
with every respect ; but that if he joined the league, 
he was to be treated as an enemy.J The royalist 
captains in consequence scoured the country, and 
attacked the legate's escort. He, finding he could 
expect no assistance from the Duke of Mayenne, 
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applied to the Duke of Lorrain, vrho readily sent 
him a force for his protection; in this harassed 
manner he made the Jonmev to Paris, where he 
arrlTed on the twentieth of January. He was 
there receiyed in a magnificent manner, lodged at 
the episcopal palace, and treated as a sovereign.* 
The inhabitants were under arms, and saluted him 
by firing their pieces. The legate is said to hare 
entertained fears lest any of the people who were 
averse to his mission should haye loaded their 
muskets with ball, and made a sign for them to 
leave off; but they, supposing he was blessing 
them, increased their firing.f 

After the pope's letterj was read and registered 
in the parliament, a declaration was issued, enjoin- 
ing obedience to the Holy See, and deference to 
the recommendations of the legate. The parlia- 
ment at Tours immediately passed a decree, com- 
manding the reverse. A number of letters from 
prelates, decisions of the Sorbonne, and replies to 
each, were then circulated; and the legate per- 
ceived, when it was too late, that he had done 
v^rong in not remaining neuter: he could then 
have acted as a mediator, but now he could only 
exert himself for the league, which cause appeared 
to be rapidly hastening to dissolution. { 

The diversity of interests, which at this time 
distracted the councils of the league, promoted the 
cause of Henry lY. beyond expectation. Charles 
X. was looked upon by all as a phantom ; and each 
party made exertions for taking advantage of the 
vacancy which his death would present. If May- 
enne could not have the crown himself, he wished 
naturally to confer it on some one who should be 
indebted to him for it, and whom he could after- 
wards influence. The King of Spain pretended 
that his daughter was entitled to it in right of her 
mother, Elisabeth, eldest daughter of Henry II. 
This was the strongest party, as Mendoxa, Philip's 
ambassador, possessed great influence with the 
Sixteen, and the leading members of the League ; 
the populace of Paris was also devoted to him : he 
had made liberal distributions of pistoles, and 
amused them with promises of large supplies of 
men and money. 

The nobility of the league were anxious to have 
a prince of the house of Lorrain : they were accus- 
tomed to serve under chiefs of that family, and sup- 
ported the claim of the Duke of Lorrain, in behalf of 
his son, the Marquis de Font, whose moUier, Claude, 
was second daughter of Henry II. His right could 
not be admitted without allowing the superior claim 
of Philip II. ; but he was a Frenchman by birth, and 
his family hsd rendered such important service to 
the league, that many were inclined to support him. 
The Duke of Savoy ui^d his right to the crown on 
the ground of descent, his mother being the daughter 
of Francis I. His claim could not be opposed to the 
two preceding ; and although he was sure of the 
pope's support, he offered to resign his pretensions 
for the Marquisate of Saluces. 

Besides these, there were other plans proposed : 
if the Duke of Lorrain could not obtain the crown, 
he demanded Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and the 
duchy of Sedan. The Duke of Nemours wished to 
establish an independent sovereignty in the Lyon- 
nais, and the Duke of Mercosur in Brittany.) The 
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proposal for dismembering the kingdom serred 
essentially to increase the number of royalists, who 
were at this time gaining ground rapidly, on ac- 
count of the success of the king's arms, as well as 
from the report which was circulated of his serious 
determination to abjure. The legate being a Spa- 
niard was more inclined to support the interest of 
that country, and felt alarmed at the advancement 
of the royal cause. He made great efSbrts to sup- 
port the league, and to prevent any accommodation 
with the king, even if he became a Catholic* 

About the same time were published certain arti- 
cles, stated to have been agreed upon between the 
king and Mayenne, by the medium of Tilleroy and 
Biron. The Marquis of Belin had been taken pri- 
soner at Arques, and was released by the king on 
his parole : be had been the bearer of a proposal fbr 
an accommodation, which Mayenne had rejected ; 
but as it was known that such a proposal had been 
made, the legate was inclined to attach importance 
to the publication.f At all events, he considered it 
best to adopt measures of precaution ; and on the 
10th of February the Sorbonne published a decree, 
condemning all thought of the possibility of a re- 
conciliation with the king, even if he became a 
Catholic. If any one, it is added, refuses to obey 
this decree, the facultjr declares him pernicious to 
the church of God, perjured and disobedient to his 
mother, and finally cuts him off fix>m their body, as 
a rotten limb whidi would contaminate the others. 
With the assistance of this decree, the legate called 
upon the oflicere of the city and the captains of 
the quarters, to take an oath publicly, " That they 
would persevere in the holy union ; that they would 
never make peace nor treaty with the King of Na- 
varre ; and that they would employ their property 
and tiieir lives for the deliverance of their king, 
Charies X."J 

When the legate perceived the impossibility of 
doing anythinjg in behalf of the captive Cardinal of 
Bourbon, he handed over to Mayenne the three 
hundred thousand crowns, to be employed as he 
thought best in the service of the league. The duke 
had sent a force to besiege Meulan directly after the 
taking of Pontoise ; but the place being strong, the 
assailants could make no impression : he therefore 
insisted upon tlie application of the money to 
strengthening and extending his means of operation. 
He then left Paris to attack Meulan with his whole 
force, being determined to take the town, as it was 
important for the supply of Paris with provisions.} 
Sully relates, that when the league took Pontoise, 
he expected Meulan would be attacked, and know- 
ing the importance of the place to the king's cause, 
did everything he could devise to reinforce the 
garrison. At the same time he sent to the king 
for assistance. Upon the repetition of his request, 
Henry wrote a letter, in which he appears vexed at 
being called away from some plan he was pursuing; 
** In consequence of your importunity, I am coming 
to help Meulan : if any inconvenience arise, I shall 
always reproach you with it." Fortunately there 
was nothing disastrous that arose out of Uie cir- 
cumstance : but it is almost to be wondered at tiiat 
it was so ; for, instead of going with a strong force, 
the king left his army at Honfleur, and took witii 
him only a small squadron for escort. The enemy, 
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being inibrmed of hU march, turned towards him, 
and he was compelled to go back to Yemeuil. ** It 
-vras not usual," says Sully, ** for this prince to retire 
before his enemies, and he did not do so without 
great vexation. In the first movements of his anger 
he accused me of having exposed him to the affront, 
having cared less about his reputation than the pre- 
servation of my estates from pillage. It yna easy 
for me to justify myself ; and that prince, who un* 
derstood Uie importance of such a place as Meulan, 
ordered the rest of his army to join him, which had 
the effect I had anticipated."* 

Henry's army arrived before Heulan in order of 
battle, on the 21st of February. He approached 
on the side which was attacked by the Sieur do 
RAne, who held an important command in the 
army of the league : that officer, finding his force in- 
adequate to the resistance of the royal army, crossed 
the river in some boats he had ready, and joined the 
Duke of Mayenne. The king immediately entered 
the town, complimented the garrison on the de- 
fence they had made, and left with them a rein- 
forcement of three hundred Swiss and two hundred 
musketeers, t While Henry was in Meulan, he 
wished to reconnoitre the position of the enemy, 
and went with several persons up the steeple of a 
church. When they were up there, the besiegers 
opened a furious cannonade upon the steeple, and 
so destroyed the steps, that they were obliged to 
descend by a rope.{ The king then retired to a 
short distance from the town, and Mayenne think- 
ing, that from the disproportion of their forces, he 
need not expect to be attacked, made a violent 
assault upon the place on the following day. A 
detachment was sent to support the town, which 
compelled the assailants to desist. His majesty 
having provided for the safety of Meulan, took a 
position on the road to Paris. Mayenne feared 
lest he should be deprived of a communication with 
the capital, and decamped on the 25th of February ; 
an additional reason for which movement was the 
report of a tumult at Rouen.} 



CHAPTER XLV. 

Battle of Ivry and Siege of Paris. 

After his failure upon Meulan, the Duke of May- 
enne directed his steps towards Ficardy, to meet 
the reinforcements he expected from Flanders and 
Lorrain. The king in the mean time continued his 
endeavours to block up every avenue to Paris ; and 
by depriving the capital of its supplies and communi- 
cations, he hoped to kindle a feeling of impatience, 
under the privations which the league inflicted upon 
the inhabitants. With this end in view, he laid 
siege to Dreux at the end of February. That town 
was defended by two captains named Falandre and 
La "Viette, who were well supplied with everything 
requisite for making a protracted resistance. Re- 
peated attacks were made, but without effect ; and 
the king gave orders for cannon to be brought from 
Meulan, for battering the place. The people of 
Paris were alarmed at the account they received of 
the siege of Dreux, and feeling already a great di- 
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minution in their supply of provisions, they were 
alive to the apprehension of a famine, if once that 
important place should be taken by the king. The 
legate and the Spanish minister attempted to calm 
the public mind, by the means of preaichers ; at the 
same time they made use of every method to rouse 
the Duke of Mayenne to activity. Various appeals 
to his courage and fieelings at last determined him to 
take the field, and being joined by some Spaniards 
under Count Egmont, and some Germans under 
Colonel Saint Paul, he imagined himself equal to 
the contest with the king's forces. After review- 
ing his army, he quitted Paris on the 11th of 
March, and took the road for Dreux.* 

On the following morning the king was informed 
that the army of the league was approaching with 
an increase of force : this occasioned him to raise 
the siege of Dreux, and to give orders for the army 
to retire on Nonaucoiut, which was done in great 
order. Two individuals who were in the army men- 
tion, that during a storm of thunder and rain which 
then took place, there were seen the figures of two 
armies in the clouds, fighting very furiously. Da- 
vila says it greatiy discouraged the royal army, who 
for the most part looked upon it as a presage of 
their defeat, and coupled the circumstance with the 
event of the battie fought on that very spot at the 
beginning of the civil wars.f Sully was with a de- 
tachment at Pacy ;| he distinctiy saw two armies 
in the air, but was unable to pronounce whether it 
was an illusion or a reality : ** Tet," says he, ** this 
object made such an impression on my mind, that 
I was not at all surprised on reading a letter which 
I received from the king the next day. He in- 
formed me that the Duke of Mayenne's army, 
joined by the Spaniards, had approached him with 
a view to giving battie." The letter finished with 
these words : ** X conjure you therefore to come, and 
bring witii you all that you can, especially your 
company, and the two bodies of armed horsemen 
I left lyith you ; for I know and wish to make use 
of them." § 

When the king relinquished the siege of Dreux, 
he held a consultation 'with his superior officers ; 
gave them a full explanation of the plan he pro- 
posed to adopt, and appointed a general rendezvous 
at the village of St. Andrew, on the plain of Ivry.jj 
Henry took up his head-quarters at Nonancourt, 
and his generals lodged with their divisions in the 
surrounding places : he had so fully expected to be 
attacked, that on the 9th of March he had written 
to Momay to hasten his arrival with all the force 
he could collect. 

At that time Momay was at Chateaudun, and by 
great exertion he arrived within two leagues of 
Nonancourt, on the evening of the 12th.1f Besides 
this reinforcement, Mouy and Tremouille arrived 
with two hundred horsemen from Poitou, Humieres 
brought two hundred gentiemen from Picardy, and 
Sully with his men arrived about two hours before 
the battle commenced.§ 

Both armies passed the thirteenth of March in 
order of battie on the plan of Ivry, but nothing oc- 
curred. Momay relates tiiat there were some 
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skirmiBhes, and a few blows were exchanged* but 
the day passed off without an engagement, <*not 
without wonder, as there was neither brook, nor 
hiU| nor barrier between them."* The rain, 
meantime, fell incessantly, and yery much incon- 
venienced the army of the league, who were not 
so well quartered as the royalists. The whole 
night, sa^'s Dayila, passed in a continued labour, 
and uneasiness on both sides; large fires were 
kindled in both camps ; sentinels were placed in 
every direction, and were changed by the matlraf- 
de-camp erery half hour. The king's army, how- 
erer, having a good supply of provisions, and being 
better lodged, was enabled to take both refresh- 
ment and repose — a thing almost impracticable in 
the camp of their enemies. Mayenne was not at 
all desirous of giving battle : he thought that by 
keeping the king in the field, he would exhaust his 
resources and fitigue his followers. But Count 
Egmont protested against the Spanish troops being 
so uselessly employed ; for as the Catholic king 
had stripped the Low Countries of their proper 
forces, he desired ardently that a great effort should 
be made to bring the war to a conclusion. May- 
enne being well informed of the prevailing opinion 
at Paris could not resist Egmont's wish, especially 
as it was backed by the representative of the legate 
who was with the army. He resolved, therefore, 
to attack the king on the following moming.f 

The force of the two armies was very unequal : 
the king had eight thousand infimtry, and rather 
more than two thousand cavalry. Mayenne had 
twelve thousand infantry and four thousand horse- 
men. They were drawn out ready for action be- 
tween nine and ten in the morning, and both 
parties appeared very desirous of engaging.:^ On 
the preceding day both Catholics and Protestants 
in the king's army had made their public devo- 
tions, and the churches of Nonancourt were full of 
the nobles and gentlemen who went to mass, while 
the Huguenot ministers performed divine service 
with their followers.} When every arrangement 
was made, and the army was ready to charge, the 
king advanced in front of his men in complete 
armour, but bare-headed, and made aloud a prayer 
to the Almighty for his favour and projection. 
When he had finished, a general shout of Vive U 
Rot was heard, and the king then addressed his 
followers, exhorting them to keep their ranks, and 
assured them that he was determined to conquer or 
die with them. ** If the standard fail you," said 
he, " keep my plume in your eye ; you will always 
see it in the path of honoiur and duty."|| So 
saying, he put on his helmet, which was adorned 
with three fine white plumes : at the same time 
perceiving that the wind blew direct in the faces 
of the soldiers, and that in consequence the smoke 
would inconvenience them, he gave orders for 
taking a position more to the left : Mayenne per- 
ceived the king's troops in motion, and sounded 
for a general charge. 11 

Mayenne on his side had not neglected to awa- 
ken the feelings of religion in the bosoms of his 
soldiers : he went before his army, preceded by a 
monk bearing a crucifix, to remind them that they 
were about to fight in behalf of religion, against 
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heretiCB and their enoouragers, the deeUied *ttiAmiff 
of Jesus Christ and his church.* 

The battle commenced vnth a furious diacfaaige 
of artillery ; but when the contending parties came 
to close quarters, the conflict was principally be- 
tween the cavalry of each anny. The king had 
divided his into several small divisions, as the only 
remedy for the inferiority of his numbers ; and 
this measure preserved him from defeat : for the 
advantage which was gained by the enemy in one 
part, was balanced by the result of other divisions, 
and a small body being more immediately under 
the eye of the commander was rallied with lets 
difficulty. For a long time the result of the battle 
was uncertain. Marshal d'Aumont made a suc- 
cessful charge, but the other divisions were broken. 
Momay, in describing the battle, says, "The 
enemy had the advantage so generally, that France 
was on the point of ruin."t 

The grand struggle was with the division com- 
manded by the king in person : it consisted of six 
hundred horsemen. The main body of the enemy's 
cavalry was opposed to it: Count Egmontf the 
Duke of Nemours, and the Chevalier d'Aumale 
commanded: they had twelve hundred lanceis, 
flanked by four hundred dragoons.} The king 
charged upon his opponents : for a quarter of an 
hour he could not be recognised, and a report pre- 
vailed through the ranks that he was killed. But 
soon after he re-appeared, covered with blood and 
dust, and the shouts of joy which were given by 
the royalists served to dishearten their enemies, 
whose rout then became general. The French and 
Swiss troops surrendered ; but the Germans were 
nearly annihilated; and the Duke of Mayenne 
escaped, by destroying the bridge after he had 
crossed the Eure.} The battle was not entirely 
finished till the evening, for the king's troops con- 
tinued to pursue and harass their enemies all the 
remainder of the day, chiefly with a view to 
prevent their re-assembling. The leaguers lost ail 
their baggage and artillery, and almost the whole 
of their army ; for, besides the numbers that were 
killed, there were so many that surrendered after 
the battle, that scarcely four thousand made their 
escape. Count Egmont, the Spanish general, was 
among the slain.|| 

Biron was not in the battle : he remained with 
a body of reserve, and assisted only in the pursuit. 
When he saw the king had been exposed in the 
fight, he said to him, ** Ah ! Sire, this is not right ; 
you have done to day what Biron should have 
done, while he has done what the king should do." 
Indeed, the king's friends were so concerned at 
the danger to which he had exposed himself that 
they entreated him to be more careful of his person, 
and to consider that his destiny was to be king of 
France, and not a dragoon ; that his subjects were 
all ready to fight for him, but that they were all 
lost if they had no head to direct them.H 

Bully has given us a description of what oc- 
eiurred to him in this memorable battle. He was 
in. the king's squadron, and had to sustain a most 
furious attack from Count Egmont. He observed 
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that the Reitret, being of the nme religion, did 
not do them so much ii^ury as they could haye 
done, and often fired In the air ; but Egmont and 
the Spaniards fought so desperately, that the ad- 
vmntage was decidedly in their favour for a long 
time. Sully's horse was disabled, and a second 
horse was Ulled under him : he was at the same 
time wounded by a pistol ball, and lay senseless on 
the field. When he recovered a little, the armies 
yrere not to be seen ; and as he thought the king's 
sirmy had been defeated, he prepared his mind for 
the worst. He succeeded in obtaining a horse, upon 
ivhich he mounted, and soon after observed seven 
persons approaching him : he saw that one of them 
earned Mayenne's standard, and expected to be 
taken prisoner or killed by them. His surprise 
was great when he found they suzrendered them- 
selves as bis prisoners. This was the first intimation 
he received of the king's success: he went to 
Kosny as soon as he possibly could, and was there 
received by Henry lY. vrith marks of great friend- 
ship and esteem.* 

The king remained a fortnight at Mantes ; and 
-while his soldiers were reposing after their victory 
at Ivry, he received the news of another battle 
gained by his forces at Issoire in Auvergne.t His 
aflhirs prospered in every direction, and it was un- 
fortunate that he did not follow the advice of La 
Noue, who recommended him to march at once 
upon the capital, and crush the league, before 
time was given for their leaders to make fresh ar- 
Tangements.t But the king was diMuaded from 
marching to Farls, for which different reasons have 
been assigned. Some have thought that Marshal 
Biron was not at all desirous of putting a period to 
his importance, by finishing the war ; while others 
attribute it to the Huguenots, who feared the king 
might be persuaded to change his religion, if the 
Parisians received him on his arrival. It was de- 
cided in council that the town should be block- 
aded. If Uiat method proved successful, the 
king was recommended to suppress the rentes of 
the Hotel de Ville, and by that means deliver the 
state from the payment of the late king's debts, 
which were very considerable.^ 

The news of Uie victory was brought to Paris 
the follovring day, by the Sieur du Tremblay, a 
prisoner released on his parole, who of course had 
not been in the battle, but being in the neighbour- 
hood was able to proceed to the capital with the 
intelligence. He mentioned it to the Archbishop 
of Lyons, who in turn communicated the same to 
the legate, and the Spanish ambassador. || They 
feared lest the news shotild cause an insurrection 
in the city; and to prevent any such consequences, 
they resolved that the preachers should be employed 
to make it known from the pulpits in a careful 
manner. The Duchess of Montpensier had been 
accustomed to amuse the Parisians with false 
accounts : among others, she hod given out that at 
the fint attack upon Dreux, the king had been 
repulsed with the loss of five hundred men, besides 
a great many wounded, and that Marshal Biron 
was not expected to live. There was also 
published an account 'of a battle having been 
fon^t at PoiMy, in which the Holy Union had 
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gained a great victory, and that if the Beamais 
was not dead, he vras but little better.* The real 
account being therefore so very opposite, the | 
preachers used great management in annoimcing 
the unwelcome tidings. Among them, one of the 
most remarkable was Christin de Nisse, who, 
preaching on the 16th of March, took for hiB text, 
*' Whom the Lord loveth he rebukes and chastens ;" 
and in his sennon he showed a number of instances 
in which the people of God had been afflicted and 
tried. Then holding forth a letter which appeared 
to have that moment arrived, he expressed the 
regret he felt that he had been that day a prophet 
rather than a preacher ; since it had pleased God 
to inform the Parisians by his mouth of the afflic- 
tion which was to befall them. He concluded by 
telling them, that after fighting two days, the 
Catholic army had lost the batSe, and exhorted 
them anew to defend their religion and their 
country. Other preachers exerted themselves to 
prevent the public from despairing, and with great 
success.f 

The Duke of Mayenne wotild not enter Paris, 
but remained at St. Denis, where he was visited by 
the legate, the Spanish ambassador, the archbishop 
of Lyons, YiUeroy, and many persons of note : his 
sister) the Duchess of Montpensier, also went to con- 
sole him in his trouble, and consult upon the best 
means of remedying his loss. J La Mor6e was im- 
mediately sent off to the Duke of Parma, urging him 
to come to the assistance of the Union ; and May- 
enne himself set out for Soissons a day or two after- 
wards, to join them on their arrival. The defence 
of Paris was in the interval intrusted to the Duke 
of Nemours ; and pressing letters were vnitten to 
the pope and the iLing of Spain. The Parisians 
on their side made great exertions to strengthen 
the fortifications of &e city and to lay up as g^eat 
a store of both ammunition and provision as could 
be done in their already blockaded state.} 

When the legate was informed that me king's 
army had quitted Mantes, and that the blockade 
of Paris was fully resolved on, he made an effort 
to gain tune, in order that the Duke of Parma 
might come to the assistance of the Union. 
ViUeroy had conferred with Duplessis very soon 
after the battle of Ivry ; but the object of his pro- 
posals was seen through, and nothing done.|( But 
when the legate himself appeared to wish for an 
arrangement, the king consented to a conference, 
which was held at Noisy: Biron, Givry, and 
Revol attended on behalf of the king ; the legate 
was accompanied by Gondy, some Italian bishops, 
Yilleroy and Belin. The conference proved ab- 
solutely useless ; and the king continued his old 
plan of shutting up every avenue to Paris.? He 
took Melun on the 5th of April ; and while there, 
received a fresh proposal from VUleroy, who 
dwelt at length upon tiie king's being instructed in 
the Catholic faith, as indispensably necessary for 
healing the divisions of the country : observing, 
that as such affiurs could not be discussed during 
the confusion of war, a truce ought to be concluded 
to allow the subject a deliberate examination. 
Henry had paid great attention to Villeroy's 
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remarks upon the miseries caused by a conflict of 
religious opinions ; but directly the word truce 
was mentioned, he gave the speaker to understand 
that he would not throw away the adTantage of 
his late victor}-, by delaying the execution of his 
projects. Yilleroy then returned to Paris, and the 
royalists continued to take the different towns in 
the surrounding parts.* 

Paris was invested in the beginning of May :t 
the king's force was not sufficient to storm the 
city, but he expected that the miseries of a 
blockade would make the inhabitants return to 
their duty and acknowledge him for their king. 
On the other hand, the league, being satisfied wiUi 
their means of defence, took every precaution for 
preventing anything like mutiny from showing 
itself. The Duke of Nemours had caused a 
number of cannon to be cast, and the fortifications 
were strengthened in every direction; while the 
Bastille, and other posts of importance, were con- 
fided to none but those who were too far compro- 
mised in the rebellion to hope for pardon if the 
king should be suceessful. The greatest care was 
taken to husband the stores which were in the 
city; and the slightest suspicion of being a 
royalist exposed a person to the certain loss of his 
property, and frequently to be hanged. These 
precautions enabled the chiefs of the league to 
maintain their authority in the midst of such 
distress. It is, however, very doubtful that even 
then they would have succeeded, if the preachers, 
Boucher, Pelletier, Lincestre, and others, had not 
preserved the spirit of enthusiasm by their exhor- 
tations, in calling on the fiiithful to die, rather 
than submit to a prince who was a heretic.;): The 
money of the Spanish ambassador, the influence of 
the princesses and ladies of the league, and the 
decree of the Sorbonne,§ declaring that whoever 
died in defence of the city, would enjoy the 
martyr's crown, all combined to create a spirit of 
resistance which has rendered this siege unequalled 
in modem times. 

By the beginning of June the provisions, al- 
though distributed sparingly, were nearly ex- 
hausted ; and the clergy called upon the inhabitants 
to take anew the oaUi prescribed by the Sorbonne. 
A general assembly was held at the Hotel de- 
Ville, when all swore that they would die a 
thousand deaths, rather than consent to receive a 
heretic king. At the same time to give more 
effect, a grand procession was ordered, on which 
occasion the oath was renewed at the church of 
Notre Dame.ll In this procession were seen all 
the ecclesiastics in Paris: William Rose, Bishop 
of Senlis, marched at their head with a crucifix in 
one hand, and a halbert in the other. After him 
came the Prior of the Carthusians, followed by all 
his monks, with their habits tucked up and their 
cowls thrown back, to make room for helmets. 
The Mendicant orders, and the Capucins followed 
in the same style, all armed with such weapons as 
they could procure. Hamilton, curate of St. 
Cosme, acted as seijeant-major : he regulated their 
halts, and gave orders for firing. The legate could 
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not be absent ; and as the procession passed before 
him, each division fired a salute: one of the 
pieces proved to be loaded with ball, and the 
legate's chaplain was killed by his side. This 
circumstance appeared likely to trouble the public 
feeling, but the clei^ declared that as the deceased 
was killed in so good a cause, his soul had 
certainly flown to heaven ; and as the legate g&ve 
his opinion to that effect, no one could presume 
to doubt it. The march of the procession was 
continued amidst vollies of musketry, and aiTigiwy 
of hj-mns and psalms.* 

Famine meanwhile began to assume a dreadful 
aspect: the example as well as the preaching of 
the monks preserved the people from despondeia(7 
for a considerable time: they were every day 
amused with pretended letters from the Dukes of 
Mayenne and Panna, who were coming to raise 
the siege ; and seeing the ecclesiastics join in the 
public labours as well as the defence of the city, 
they could not repine at their sufferings. But as 
the calls of hunger became more pressing many de- 
manded peace ; and after hanging the most vehe- 
ment among them, the rest were invited to suffer 
for the cause of religion. The people were gratified 
with processions instead of food, and as a consola- 
tion for the dying citisens the legate distributed a 
number of indulgences m itriiado mortit. The 
ecclesiastics, and especially the monks, were well 
provided with provisions, and therefore preached 
patience and resignation to a starving population.t 
It was ordered that all the store-houses should 
be visited. Tyrius, the rector of the Jesuits, de- 
manded of the legate an exception for his house. 
The provost of the trades, who was present, con- 
tended that the proposal was neither Christian nor 
neighbourly : he commenced his search with their 
college. They had a year's supply of com, biscuit, 
and salted meat, and being under no apprehennon 
of wanting food, they were the most sealous of all 
the clergy in impressing on the minds of the 
people how much more glorious it was to die of 
hunger than to acknowledge the Beamais/or their 
King, " At the Capucins," says Pierre de 
I'Estoile,;^ ** was found biscuit in abundance : in 
short, in all the dwellings of the clergy were found 
provisions more than was necessary for half-a- 
year." The stores of the different monasteries and 
collies afforded relief to the starving Parisians, 
but only a momentary one; horses, asses, dogs, 
cats, and even rats, were eaten.} The Duchess 
of Montpensier was offered golden chains and 
rings to the value of two thousand crovms for her 
dog; which she refused, saying, **She should 
reserve it for herself when her own stores were 
consumed:*' one of her women actually died of 
hunger.il 

The Parisians not only ate human flesh in some 
cases, but they gpround the bones of their deceased 
fellow-dtizens, and mixed it with bran and chaff; 
of which, at the legate's suggestion, they made a 
kind of bread.H Fresh ordinances appeared, for- 
bidding the least allusion to any composition with 
Henry of Bourbon, under pain of death ; but hun. 
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ger compelled the people to complain, and the 
pulpit was again fomid to be the mogt efficacious 
means of quieting their clamours : preachers held 
up the host and the crucifix, ezclaimiug, *' Learn to 
die in the cause of a God, who died to save you."* 

In tlie mean time the king's army was greatly aug- 
mented : the prospect of taking Paris had brought 
him numerous companies to join his standard ; and 
the hopes of plunder made many of his officers per- 
suade him to attack the city. But Henry consi- 
dered that Paris was the most valuable jewel of his 
crown ; and that it was not the interest of a king 
to Buffer so many innocent persons to be included 
in the punishment of the rebels, who preyented him 
from being properly received as a sovereign. He 
persisted m the blockade, and would certainly have 
reduced the city, had not many of his commanders 
betrayed their trust in permitting provisions to pass 
for large sums of money. The soldiers imitated 
their officers; and the besieging army drained 
Paris of great part of its wealth, by obtaining a 
high price for the provisions they sold across the 
walls ; a practice which the king was obliged to 
suffer, as he had not the means of paying his 
troops.t 

As the horrors of the famine increased, a depu- 
tation was sent to the king for his permission for 
a number of aged and feeble persons to leave the 
city. Many of his council advised him to refuse 
the request, as the only way to subdue the town 
by driving the people to revolt against the league 
in desperation; but the king thought otherwise. 
** I am not surprised," said he, ** that the chiefs of 
the league and the Spaniards have so little com> 
passion on those poor people ; they are only tyrants ; 
but I, who am their father and king, cannot listen 
to the recital of their calamities without being 
touched to the bottom of my soul, and endeavour- 
ing to remedy them. I cannot prevent those who 
are possessed by the spirit of the league from 
perishing with it ; but as to those who implore my 
clemency, they cannot help the crimes of others : 
I will hold out my arms to them." When the 
permission was announced above four thousand 
persons left the town, and cried out with all the 
strength which their wretched condition would 
allow, Vive le Boi. From that time the king's 
soldiers prevented no one from making their 
escape.:^ 

But the obstinacy of the league was unparalleled, 
and as a means of forcing a capitulation, an attack 
was ordered on all the fiiubourgs on the night of 
the 24th of July. The captains chosen to conduct 
the enterprise acquitted themselves very well, and 
they were all taken in less than an hour.§ Fresh 
instances were made, to induce the king to attack 
the town, in which case he would have certainly 
taken it, but he would not think of such an alter- 
native while he could temporise. He wrote a let- 
ter to the Duke of Nemours, in which he highly 
complimented him on his defence of the town, but 
recommended him not to expose the capital to be 
plundered through too much obstinacy ; for even if 
they expected assistance should arrive, a battle 
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would be the consequence, and unless Mayenne 
had better fortune than in the last engagement, 
no relief could arrive to the besieged. Nemours 
would not send any reply to the king, but in a 
letter to one of his marshals he requested him to 
tell the King of Navarre that his Mse religion was 
the only obstacle ; but that on his embracing the 
true faith, he would be the foremost in advancing 
his cause. 

Still, in spite of the Duke of Nemours, Cardinal 
Gondy succeeded in engaging the king to a con- 
ference at the abbey of St. Antoine, for discussing 
the proposals of peace. Had the king then an- 
nounced his intention of doing what he was after- 
wards compelled to consent to, the city would have 
surrendered to him. Henry considered the town i 
could not long hold out, and not supposing the 
Duke of Parma contemplated rendering the assist- 
ance upon which the besieged calculated, he offered 
terms which were favourable, considering their 
situation ; but which, without being rigorous, made 
them appear indebted to his clemency and foi^ve- 
ness: the conferences therefore produced no re- 
sult* 

Meanwhile the Duke of Parma was informed of 
the extremity of the Parisians. It was on the 5th 
of August that the king conferred with Gondy, and 
on the 6th the duke had quitted Valenciennes with 
twelve thousand infimtry, three thousand horsemen, 
a great store of ammunition, and fifteen hundred 
carriages laden with provisions for the supply of 
Paris : he arrived at Meaux on the 22nd. Alex- 
ander Famese, Duke of Parma, was at this time 
one of the first captains of the age : he was averse 
to quitting his own government, to risk his reputa- 
tion against a prince who had been so successful in 
the field. He also feared that some ill consequence 
might arise from his depriving the NetherUjids of 
the principal part of the Spanish force. But Phi- 
lip's orders were positive, and he set out for the 
relief of Paris.f 

The arrival of the Spanish forces compelled the 
khig to raise the siege, to his great mortification. 
The different captains, by the expression of their 
regret, seemed to reprove him for not taking what 
had been at his command for some time. The 
only thing that could be done was to leave three 
thousand men in the faubourgs, while the king con- 
ducted the rest of his army to Chelles, a toMoi on 
the Marne, about six leagues from Paris; the 
Dukes of Parma and Mayenne being at Claye, on 
the road from Meaux to the capital. 

The two armies were in presence on the 1st of 
September : the Duke of Parma riding out to re- 
connoitre, is said to have taunted Mayenne with 
the account he had sent, of the king having only 
ten thousand men, who were in a poor condition ; 
whereas there were twenty-five ^ousand in excel- 
lent order and well equipped.^ The inequality of 
their forces made the Spanish general resolve to 
avoid an action : he fortified his position, and suc- 
ceeded in taking Lagny, which the king could not 
assist in time on account of some marshes lying 
between him and the town. The duke was then 
able to send relief to Paris, and thus concluded 
the siege, which had lasted above four months, and 
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during which more than thirteen thounnd personf 
had died of famine.* 

After waiting some days, it appeued impossible 
to bring the Duke of Parma to an engagement, and 
the king marched off his army ; but being vexed at 
the siege being raised, and finding the disappoint- 
ment very general in his army, he resolved to try 
an attack by escalade the following night. It was 
the 9th of September : between three and four 
thousand choice soldiers were sent into the fau- 
bourgs St. Jacques and St. Marcel in the evening, 
ready to attack that part of the town after midnight. 
The arrival of those soldiers had created an alarm, 
and the tocsin had been rung ; but as the royalists 
remained quiet in the suburbs, the people went 
home satisfied that it was a &lse alarm. Ten 
Jesuits, however, resolved to remain on the watch 
in that quarter, and when the assailants placed 
their ladders early in the morning, they would cer- 
tainly have succeeded but for the vigilance of the 
reverend fathers. There was a thick fog, and the 
royalists had advanced to the wall, when a Jesuit 
who was then performing the part of a sentinel, 
called out To amu ! to arms ! The soldiers conti- 
nued to mount, and the foremost were killed by 
these warlike ecclesiastics. Some lighted straw 
was then thrown into the moat, and the enterprise 
was completely foiled.f After this the king with- 
drew to Senlis, and soon after the royal army sepa- 
rated : the king retained about his person a fiying 
camp, placed divisions in the towns around Paris, 
and sent the rest to their homes. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 



De«lh of llie Cardinal uf Boiirbon and Sixtnt V. — Attack on 
St. Denis— Siege of Chartres— Edict of Maotea— Prarident 
Jeannin aent to Spain— CoDspiraey of the young Cardinal 
of Bourbon — Siege of Noyon. 

The state of public affairs was considerably changed 
by the death of two individuals during the late 
siege. The Cardinal of Bourbon expired in prison 
on the 9th of May \\ his death was of consequence 
only by its reviving, with more earnestness, the 
question of the succession. This served the king's 
cause, by creating a conflict of interests, and by 
stirring up a strong fueling of jealousy against the 
Spaniards : they had assumed great importance 
during the siege, and still more after the arrival of 
the Duke of Parma, who had increased the number 
of Spanish troops in the garrison. 

Sixtus y. died on the 27th of August. This 
event caused extreme joy to the league: it was 
known in Paris on the 5th of September ; and 
when Aubry, curate of St. Andr^-des-Arcs, an- 
nounced it in his sermon, he observed^** God has 
delivered us from a wicked pope : if he had lived 
much longer we should have been surprised to find 
the pope preached against in Paris ; but it must 
have been done."§ Sixtus was indignant at the 
prostitution of the Catholic religion by the leaguers, 
and had refused them any further help : he had 
been favourable to the cause at his elevation to the 
pontificate, but being better informed as to their 
chief object, he regretted having given them en- 
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oouragement. His opinions of both Queen Eliza- 
beth and Henry lY . are well known ; for he vnu 
able tc appreciate merit, although he could not 
openly declare his sentiments. The Spanish ^- 
tion, however, perceived the dangerous tendency 
of such policy, and Philip sent the Count d'Olivarez 
to Rome, to summon the pope to fulfil his promises 
to the league. Sixtus took offence at such a 
measure, and refused to see Olivarex a second time ; 
neither would he acknowledge him as an ambas- 
sador. From that time a number of pamphlets 
appeared, which attacked the pope's character, and 
treated him as a heretic* 

It is not therefore surprising that his death should 
be attributed to poison : such was the opinion cur- 
rent at Rome ; and when the King of France re- 
ceived the intelligence, he is said to have exclaimed, 
** That is a piece of Spanish policy : " after a pause, 
he added, ** I lose a pope who was my friend : God 
grant that his successor may be like him.'*t The 
Cardinal Castagno was elected, and took the title 
of Urban YII. ; but he died thirteen days af^er, 
and a long and stormy conclave followed : the 
college at last decided on choosing Hercules Sfron- 
dato, a man devoted to the court of Spain, and 
who was styled Gregory XIY. He displayed much 
zeal for the league ; and subsequently devoted to 
that cause the large sums of money which Sixtus 
had amassed for canning on a war against the 
Turks, for the recovery of the Holy Land, the 
relief of the poor of Rome in times of scarcity, and 
other purposes, which he directed to be maturely 
deliberated. 

Still the aflkirs of the league were by no means 
prosperous. Many of the Pariuans complained 
that the Spaniards, under pretence of assisting them, 
had seized upon the city, as well as some towns 
in the environs. This jealousy and ill-will made 
the Duke of Parma decide on leaving the city ; a 
measure to whieh he was also moved by the ne- 
cessity of his presence in Flanders. The chiefs 
of the league were alarmed at being again deserted ; 
and in order to detain the duke, they announced 
a treaty in discussion between the king and May- 
enne, which they said would inevitably be con- 
cluded to the ruin of the Union, if he abandoned 
them. The Duke of Parma was not deceived by 
their artifice ; and after staying a few days to rest 
his army, he set out for the Netherlands, taking 
the route of Champagne, as the least probable to 
offer any difficulty in his march.;^ 

The king in the mean time had continued to in- 
tercept the supplies destined for Paris ; and with 
his flying camp had unceasingly harassed the 
league. The Duke of Parma, before his de- 
parture, endeavoured to relieve the city from this 
state of blockade, by seizing some of the places 
held by the king's troops. He succeeded in taking 
St. Maur and Charenton, and after a desperate re- 
sistance he gained possession of Corbeil.§ The 
latter town was soon retaken by escal^ide, and 
when the king's troops were informed of the cruel- 
ties which the Spaniards had inflicted on the in- 
habitants, they were so enraged that they put 
every one of them to the Bword.|| 
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The Spanish anny left Paris in the beginning of 
INorember. Parma's return was very different 
from his march into France, for the king and Mar- 
shal Biron horered about him with a body of ca- 
Yalry, and some choice infantry, and compelled 
bis pien to keep constantly in dose order, a cir- 
cumstance whidi rendered his halts inconrenient 
by the difficulty of procuring supplies. The royal- 
ists attacked his rear at Marie, where there was a 
sharp engage'hient, in which the Spaniards lost 
part of their baggage.* A second encounter took 
place four days after as they were crossing the 
Aisne, with a similar result. This was the last aflkir 
which occurred between the parties; for Parma hear- 
ing that the Count de Nassau was in Flanders, at the 
head of an army raised by the assistance of the 
Queen of England, he made all the haste he could 
in his retreat. Henry lY. went no farther than 
St. Quentin, where he made a short stay. The 
arriyal of the Spanish force had retarded his opera- 
tions, but had not frustrated his plans ; and when 
the Duke of Parma quitted France, the league 
was nearly in the same condition as before.f 

On the 3rd of January, 1691, the Chevalier 
d'Aumale made an attempt to seize St. Denis. 
He left Paris in the night with a thousand infkntry 
and two hundred horsemen, and succeeded in ap- 
proaching the place without being discoTcred. The 
w^ater in the moat being hard-frozen, the ladders 
were placed with ease ; and two officers, followed 
by twenty- four men, scaled the wall, and succeeded 
in breaking open one of the gates from within. 
Aumale, who was on foot, entered the town at the 
head of his men. De Yicq, the governor, was 
aroused by the noise, and considering the town 
irrecoverably lost, be became desperate : he ima- 
gined that the carelessness of his soldiers had de- 
stroyed all the renown he had acquired in a long 
military career. He mounted his horse, and fol- 
lowed by only thirty persons, he ordered a charge 
to be sounded by two trumpeters, and galloped 
upon Aumale's men. The darkness of the night, 
and the noise of the trumpets, made the leaguers 
believe that he was more numerously attended: 
they were soon thrown into confusion ; their leader 
was killed; and the assailants being unable to 
rally, were driven out of the town with the loss of 
more than a hundred of their companions.} 

The king on his side would not remain inactive : 
he planned an attack on Paris, which was to be 
preceded by the entry of about fourscore deter- 
mined men, di^uised as countrymen, each of 
whom had a sack of flour on his horse. The 
night of the 20th of January was fixed on for the 
execution of his attempt ; but the chiefs of the 
league having some secret information, they took 
measures for preventing a surprise.§ Henry's 
disappointment was Increased, when he found that 
his projected attempt had served as a pretext for 
the introduction of four thousand Spaniards, a 
measure which the circumstance appeared to justify, 
and which the moderate party could not oppose, 
although they were satisfied that the dominion of 
the royalists would be less injurious than that of 
foreigners. 

• 25th Nov. 1590. Marie b a nnaU town in Picardy, 
abont 80 leasnes N.E. of Paris. 

t Davila. liT. 11. Mathien. Hut. det (hierres. kc. Le 
Grain. lU. 5. 

X Davila. Ihr. 18. Hist, dm Demieis TVoables, vol. ii. p. 
M. Cayet. Ut. 8. p. 403. Joonial de Henri IV. 

f Davila, liv. IS. Cay4>t, liv. 3. Joomal de Henri IV. 



The next enterprise formed by the king was the 
siege of Chartres. That place was obstinately 
defended for more than two months.* An ho- 
nourable composition vras granted ; and when the 
king entered the town he was harangued by the 
magistrates upon the obedience they owed him, 
according to the laws both human and divine. 
" And you may add the canon law,*' said the king, 
who spurred his horse and rode on.f 

Directly the military operations slackened, the 
contest between the Huguenots and the Catholic 
royalists was rekindled. There were many among 
the Protestants who could not place any depend- 
ence in a proinise of toleration, unless it were 
secured by the king himself professing their religion : 
they were therefore averse to the renewal of the 
proposal for the king to be instructed. Duplessis- 
Moruay was unquestionably the most important 
among the Huguenots for learning and experience, 
but he does not appear to have felt so much alarm 
His grand object was to have a general council, 
which meeting, upon unbiassed delegations, should 
allow the greatest libert}' in discussion. While the 
war lasted such an assembly was impracticable ; 
he therefore drew up an edict, which he submitted 
to the king in November, 1590 ;J and in the month 
of March following again addressed his majesty 
respecting the proposed declaration. As some 
influence had been used to prevent the king from 
signing the edict, he explained and justified it in 
hia letter. " This declaration," says he, " consisted 
principally of three articles: the first was the 
revocation of the edict of July ; the second, the 
re-establishment of the edict of pacification, made 
in 1677 ; the third, the restoration of the Roman 
Catholic worship, in all places held by the king at 
the time of the truce, permitting, however, the 
exercise of the reformed religion in the same. All 
three articles to remain in force until his majesty, 
by the grace of God, shall be able to unite aU his 
subjects in one faith and religion. To effect that, 
a general or national council should be announced, 
or an ecclesiastical convocation freely and legally 
assembled in the kingdom, consisting of the most 
holy and learned persons of Christianity, and to 
which his majesty could submit his opinions.}" 
It is evident, therefore, that Duplessis-Momay was 
by no means intolerant : he was willing to allow 
the Catholics the same liberty that he desired him- 
self; but in all that concerned the papacy he was 
inflexible. Soon after the siege of Chartres he 
addressed a memorial to the king, containing advice 
as to the form he should use in writing to the 
pope, and calling upon him to be cautious in mak- 
ing use of the terms holy fathert vicar of ChrisU 
Sfc. ; for, said he, the words might be represented 
very different from their intended meaning, and 
cause considerable trouble.] 

The Catholics in the king's party were, however, 
of too much importance to allow the papal influence 
to be neglected ; and during the protracted con- 
clave, which ended in the election of Gregory XIV., 
the Duke of Luxemburg, being obliged to return 
from Rome to France, left a letter containing a full 
account of the condition of the kingdom, which 

• From loth February to 19th April. IMl • Davtta, liy. 
1«, p. 897— 404. Cayet.liv. 3. p. 4l«; liO Gi*m,liv.5.p.«34. 

t Mathien. vol. li. liv. I. p. 86. 

i Fonnulaire de la declaration pour la revocatwn de I edit 
de JuQlet.— A^«tn«, vol. ii. p. 66. 

I DupleMia, vol. ii p. 81. 

I Ibid. p. 87. 
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was to be deUvered into the hands of the successful 
candidate. The Spanish influence diverted Gregory 
from his design of replying to it, and the duke 
%vrote a second letter from Chartres,* in which he 
repeated the argunients which he had previously 
adopted to detach the pope from the league. He 
reminded him of au expression which he had used 
in conversation witli liim before his elevation — 
•• That it was necessary that the King of France 
should be King of France, and the King of Spain 
of Spain ; as the grandeur of one would serve as a 
barrier to the other's ambition." But it was in 
vain that so many illustrious fiunilies of the 
French noblesse entreated him to act as a father to 
the nation : he was indebted to Spanish influence 
for his election, and was persuaded to pay atten- 
tion to a letter which had been previously ad- 
dressed to him by the sixteen. f He wrote a warm 
letter in reply to his beloved sons, which conferred 
upon them his apostolical benediction, and an- 
nounced that his nephew, Hercules Sfrondato, 
Duke of Montemarciano, was ready to join them 
vtrith men and supplies.^ A week afterwards Lan- 
driano was appointed nuncio : he set out for Paris 
furnished with a monitoire denouncing further 
ecclesiastical vengeance upon the princes and 
nobles who followed the king's party.§ The par- 
liaments of Tours and Chalons attacked the moni- 
toire with spirit : they passed decrees, condemning 
the document to be publicly burned, and pronoun- 
cing severe penalties against any persons that might 
obey the instructions of the nuncio, who was 
ordered to be arrested wherever he coiildbe found. |] 
About the same time the king held a council, 
composed of the most eminent men of his party of 
all professions : after due deliberation he published 
two edicts — one annulling all the acts which the 
league had forced upon tibe late king ; the other 
renewing his promise to maintain the Catholic 
religion, although he could not avoid showing his 
resentment to the conduct of the pope. ** >Ve 
declare and protest," says the king, " that we 
desire nothing more earnestly than tlie convoca- 
tion of a free and holy council, or some notable 
assembly, competent to decide upon the differences 
respecting the Catholic religion, &c."ir 

The parliament of Paris, and of the other places 
belonging to the league, published edicts condemn- 
ing and itTmnlling those of the royalists, and the 
Nuncio Landriano went to an assembly at Rheims, 
where the best means of promoting the object of 
his mission were discussed. Mayenne recom- 
mended moderation; but the ecclesiastics, witli 
blind zeal, paid no attention to his advice, and 
Landriano issued orders for depriving of their 
employments all the clergy who adhered to Henry 
lY. When it appeared that no benefit resulted 
from this measure, the assembly, which was pre- 
sided by Cai'diual FeUev6, decided on making an 
application to Philip of Spain, for his assistance to 
maintain the king who should be elected at the 
approaching states-general. The president Jean- 



* Dated 8lh April. 1591. Cayet, liv. 3. p. 418. Mem. de 
Nevcw, yo1.ii.p- &89 

t Dated ft4th Pebrunry. 1591. Cayet, liv. 3. p. 411. 

i Letter dated 18th May. Ibid. p. 431. 

f Monxtoire, dated St9tU May. Cayet, p. 489. Villeroy. 
vol. 1. p. 877. 

II Davila. liv. 18. Hist, de* Demiers Troubles, vol. ii. p. 
£8. Caj-et. liv. 8. p. 452. Pasquier, vol. ii. p. 430. 

If Dated Mantes* 4th July, 1591. Cayet, liv. 3. p. 448. 



nin was charged with the mission.* He went to 
Madrid, and represented to his Catholic majesty 
the necessities of the league, the extreme danger 
which threatened the Catholic religion, and the 
immortal glory which he would obtain from pre- 
serving it in France, by sending assistance. Philip 
was willing to help the league, provided he could 
serve his own purpose at the same time ; and in- 
formed Jeannin that his intention was to marry his 
daughter Isabella to the Archduke Ernest, establisl: 
them on the throne of France, and give &em the 
Netherlands as a dowry : he contended that tne 
Infanta being the grand-daughter of Henry II. 
was much nearer to the crown than the Bourbons ; 
and that the house of Austria, being then made so 
deeply interested, woidd send reinforcements suffi- 
cient to enable them to free the country from the 
Prince of Beam and the heretics. f 

Jeannin would not cause the King of Spain to 
think that such a measure would meet with decided 
opposition from the chiefii of the league, but made 
some cursory remarks upon the Salic law, without 
however destroying his hopes ; by that means he 
obtained the promise of extensive help both in men 
and money. On his return to France, the pre- 
sident completely satisfied the Duke of Mayenne 
that he need not calculate upon assistance from 
Philip II. unless there were a prospect ofplacizig 
the Infanta on the throne .J This intelligence 
created great distrust among the leaguers : the 
Sixteen became more violent in behalf of the 
Spaniards, while the parliament adhered to May- 
enne, and boldly protested against the election of a 
foreign prince. 

By a singular coincidence there was at the same 
time a division among the royalists : the young 
Cardinal of Bourbon (nephew of him who had been 
proclaimed king by the league) was induced to 
make au appeal to Uie Catholicism of the royalists, 
on the ground of the king's delay in changing his 
religion. The time he had fixed upon for maJLing 
the effort was when a discussion was to take place 
respecting the publication of an edict fiivourable to 
the Huguenots. By timely information the king 
was able to frustrate the entire plan. The car- 
dinal was already in correspondence with May- 
enne, Villeroy, and others of the league, and the 
unguarded way in which the king lived at Mantes 
induced his enemies to form a scheme for seizing 
upon his person. Divisions of troops from Paris 
and Rouen were to arrive simidtaneously at 
Mantes ; and as their attack would be aided by the 
party in the town, they entertained no doubt of 
succeeding. A letter was addressed to the pope 
with an account of the proposed plan, but it fell 
into tlie hands of Sully, who immediately handed 
it to his sovereign. When the matter was investi- 
gated, and information had been collected by the 
king's friends, it was laid before the council. The 
chancellor Chivemy took the opportunity to exhort 
the king to change his religion, as the most effica- 
cious manner of preventing such plots ; but La 
None observed, that as the only allies that re- 
mained true to his majesty were the Queen of 
England and some Protestant princes of Germany, 
such a measure might prove injurious to his cause : 
he admitted that such a change must be made in 

* Davila, liv. 12. Villeroy, vol. i. pp. 883 d $eq, 
i Maimbourg, Hist, de la lAguet liv. 4. p. 322. 
i Da\11a, liv. 18. 
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the end ; but as the King of Spain and the pope 
hsid been making great exertions to assist the 
league, it would be very injudicious to take any 
steps which might deprive the royal cause of the 
assistance of the Huguenots. Biron was of the 
same opinion, and tlie king took no further notice 
of the afiair than to let the conspirators see they 
were discovered. He sent for the cardinal, and in 
his presence completed the plans he had in con- 
templation. The edict in favour of the Huguenots 
was published without opposition ; and the Count 
de Soissons, who had been concerned, was de- 
prived of his governments of Poictou and Touraine : 
those chai^ges were conferred upon the Prince of 
Conty, who was not in the secret ; the contemplated 
attack upon Mantes was of course abandoned directly 
it was known that the king was informed of it.* 

The Cardinal of Bourbon at once relinquished 
all idea of the enterprise : his confidants Bellozane 
and Du Perron were won over to the king's in- 
terests; and from the apparent slQcerity of his 
reconciliation with Henry IV., it has been con- 
tended that he was not really concerned in the 
plot, but that his name was made use of to promote 
the designs of others, who deceived him into a 
compliance with their measures. 

While these schemes occupied the active men of 
both parties, the relative positions of the king and 
the leagup had been materially altered by differ- 
ent circumstances which had occurred in the early 
part of the year in other parts of the kingdom ; 
and as the royalists could now look forwanl to a 
happy conclusion of the war, they were less likely 
to engage in such schemes, which became more 
difficult to execute, and offered less chance of im- 
puni^ in case of detection. 

Lesdiguieres , who commanded for the king in 
Dauphiny, took possession of Grenoble, and ex- 
pelled the troops of the league from that province, 
before the Duke of Savoy could send any aid. 
The Duke of Montpensier had been equally suc- 
cessful in Normandy, and the Prince of Conty had 
obtained great advantages in Poictou.f Turenne, 
who had been sent to request some assistance from 
Queen Elizabeth, viras also on his road to join the 
king's army, j: When the application was made to 
that princess, she was in hopes of obtaining some 
equivalent for the services which she could not 
avoid rendering to ti^e opponent of Philip II., her 
chief enemy : she dwelt upon the necessity of her 
traders having a port in France to compensate for 
Calais, which she said had been tuurped by the 
Duke of Guise. Turenne adroitly parried her de- 
mand, by showing that an alienation of any part 
of the kingdom would deprive the king of a g^eat 
number of his friends, which would injure his cause 
much more Uian her assistance would benefit him. 
Turenne succeeded in obtaining a loan of a 
hundred thousand crowns, and the promise of six 
thousand men to be sent to Britanny. From London 
tlie envoy went to Holland, where he obtained of the 
States-general three thousand men, and a promise 
to support them ; and in Germany he raised four 
thousand cavalry and eight thousand infantry, with 
which he arrived at Yandy in Champagne in 
September, 159l.§ 

• Davila. liv. 13. Sully, liv. 4. De Thoap liv. 101. 
i Hist, des Demiers Troubles, vol. ii. p. 86. Cayet, liv. 9. 
f His iostructions and oommiKioa, dated Giaors, October, 
1590, are to be found in Villeroy, vol. !▼. 
§ Davila, liv. IS. Cayet. liv. 3. p. 438. 



As soon as the king knew that the foreign levies 
were on the road, he decided on leaving Mantes to 
go to meet them ; and taking the route of Picardy, 
he laid siege to Noyon towards the end of July. 
The league made several efforts to relieve the 
place, both by attempts to throw in reinforcements, 
and by creating a diversion by attacking other 
places, but without success ; for, after sustaining a 
furious cannonade, the garrison proposed to capitu- 
late.* The king offered them very easy terms, 
requiring from them only a contribution of thirty 
thousand crowns. The little town of Pierre-fonts 
next engaged his attention; and while there he 
was joined by the Earl of Essex, who had been 
sent to his assistance with four thousand infantry, 
and five hundred horsemen : the earl was accom- 
panied by sixty gentlemen of distinction. f 

The league, however, had some successes and 
advantages: the Duke of Mayenne succeeded in 
taking Chateau-Thierry ; Guyonville, a leaguer, 
took Mirebeau in Burgundy : the royalists were 
repulsed before Lamballe in Britanny ; and Hon- 
fleur was surprised and retaken by the league. 
The English forees had been sent to Britanny as 
Elizabeth had promised, and the Prince of Dombes 
and La None having joined them, the siege of 
Lambelle was commenced. The attack was so 
violent that the besieged had decided on abandoning 
the town, to retire into a strong fort at hand ; but 
La None received a mortal wound, which so raised 
the hopes of the garrison, that they repaired the 
breach, and compelled the royalists to raise the 
siege.;^ This event grieved all the royalists, who 
had great confidence in the tried courage and probity 
of La None . The loss of such a captain was also felt 
more sensibly, as about the same time the Count 
de Chatillon died of a disorder caused by the 
great fatigues he had undergone ; his talents and 
firmness gave great reason for supposing he would 
have equalled his father, and his death was 
lamented by both Catholics and Protestants. § 

On the fifteenth of August preceding, the young 
Duke of Guise had made his escape from the 
castle of Tours, where he had been imprisoned 
since his father's death. Some persons have 
thought it was connived at through bribery ; 
others, that the king was desirous of letting him 
loose upon the league to create a fresh party 
among Uiem. He succeeded, however, in descend- 
ing from the castle wall by the help of a knotted 
rope, carried secretly into the castle, and having by 
a manasuvre fastened a door between him and his 
guards. His escape was discovered immediately ; 
but good horses had been brought to the entrance 
of the town, so that he could not be overtaken. || 
Great rejoicings were made on the occasion ; and 
in a letter from the Sixteen to Philip the circum- 
stance is alluded to, in conjunction ^vith the mas- 
sacre of the St. Bartholomew, to show how propi- 
tious the month of August had been to the 
Catholic religion.^ But the arrival of a popular 

• 17th August, 1591. 

t Slst August. Davila. liv. 12. Cayet. liv. S. TTenrj's 
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prince, by creating fresh interesUi evidently 
weakened the league, and impeded their operations. 
Da Vila* unequiTocally describes the duke's escape 
from prison as a trouble for the Duke of Mayenne ; 
Yilleroyt mentions that from the time that the 
leaguers were joined by Guise, they treated May- 
enne with disdain. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 



Murder of the Pmident Brisson mad others— Siege of Rouen. 

Paris continued to be so much inconvenienced by 
the king having possession of most places around, 
that Mayenne wrote to the Duke of Parma entreat- 
ing him to return into France and relieve the 
Union. The Spanish general sent word in reply 
that he had not sufBcient force to carry on the war 
in Flanders, and that he could do nothing without 
orders from Spain; but that he would aid the 
cause to the extent of his power, and remitted to 
Farts the sum of two hundred thousand florins, 
which was the only thing he could do for the 
league.^ 

In addition to this disappointment they received 
an account of the defeat of the army under the 
Duke of Montemardano, which the pope had sent 
to their assistance. Although the supply had been 
granted in the spring, a considerable time had 
elapsed before the levy was completed and ready 
to march ; and Montemarciano did not reach the 
frontier of Dauphiny till August, when he was 
attacked by the royalists under Lesdiguieres. A 
dispute then arose between the duke, Peter 
Cajetan his lieutenant, and the Archbishop Mat- 
teucci, his commissary-general, which ended in 
Cajetan's withdrawing from the army with part of 
the troops. This was followed by several other 
desertions, and before Montemarciano arrived at 
Yerdun, which was appointed for a rendezvous, an 
epidemic disease hsid arisen and made great 
ravages in his ranks.§ At Yerdun he was joined 
by the Dukes of Lorrain and Mayenne, and a 
division of Spanish troops. The Jesuits were 
deeply interested in the success of this army, and 
four of their members accompanied it, in order 
that they might attend to the militant afi^urs of the 
church, as well as its spiritual concems.|| 

While the leaguers were disappointed on one 
hand by the inefficiency of this reinforcement, they 
were alarmed on the other by the accounts they 
received of the advance of an army from Germany 
to join the king. Turenne, it has been mentioned, 
had been employed to procure those levies, and 
arrived with them towards the end of September. 
When the king reviewed them in the plain of 
Yandy, in Champagne, they consisted of sixteen 
thousand men and four pieces of artillery. They 
were commanded by the Prince of Anhalt.ir The 
service which Turenne had rendered the royal 
cause was so important, that the king interested 
himself in concluding his marriage with Charlotte 

• Book 18 
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de la Marck, heiress of the house of Bouillon. 
That lady had been sought in marriage by the 
Duke of Lorrain for his eldest son ; but the late 
Duke of Bouillon, her brother, had by his w^ill 
forbidden her to marry a Catholic, and it was in 
vain to hope to set aside such an injunction, as all 
the Protestant princes of Germany would have 
exerted themselves to maintain it.* By this mar- 
riage he became Duke of Bouillon, by which tide 
he was subsequently styled ; and about the same 
time he was elevated to the rank of a maishaLf 
On the evening of his wedding, when the king had 
retired to rest, Turenne set out with a body of 
choice soldiers, and surprised Stenay, a town 
belonging to the Duke of Lorrain, who sent troops 
to recover the place, but in vain.| Henry was 
highly pleased at the event, and replied, when he 
was told of it, " Venire Saint GrUr «I would 
often conclude marriages, and soon get possession 
of my kingdom, if the parties would make me such 
presents.''^ 

The arrival of the Germans made such an addi- 
tion to the king's force that he rMolved to execute 
a plan which he had meditated for a considerable 
time : it was the siege of Rouen, and for that pur- 
pose he set out for Normandy at the end of October, 
having divided his army into four bodies in. order 
to keep his enemies in a state of nnccrtainty as to 
the point of his attack. He took one division to 
Nbyon; Montpensier, with another, took the route 
of Crecy in Brie; Nevers remained at Yervins, 
which the king had taken a few days previously, 
and the Baron de Biron passed by St. Quentin into 
Normandy. II 

All this time the councils of the league vrere 
agitated by divisions and animosities: diere had 
always been a few parties distinguished from each 
other by the degree of aeal which they displayed 
respecting their connexions vtiXh the conrt of 
Maidrid, and Mayenne' s authority had been odious 
to many of them ever since his suppression of the 
council of the Union ; but the entailment of the 
young Duke of Guise created a fresh division of 
interests. Some encouraged his ambition in order 
to set up a rival to Mayenne ; while others, being 
satisfied that none but a native prince could ever 
be accepted by the nation for their king, proposed 
to avail themselves of the complicated state of 
affairs, and at once serve the Jeague and the King 
of Spain, by elevating Guise to the throne, and 
marrying him to the infanta, daughter of Philip II. 
To effect this the Sixteen addressed a letter to that 
king, informing him how desirous they were to be 
under his government, and under diat of his poste* 
rit}', and entreating his CathoUc majesty to choose 
a son-in-law whom they would all obey and receive 
as their sovereign. Father Claude Mathieu, a Jesuit, 
was the bearer of this epistle, which was signed by 
the principal leaguers and doctors of the Sorbonne. 
But Chazeron, a royalist, and governor of the Bour- 
bonnais, intercepted this letter, and sent it to his 
master, who afterwards sent it to Mayenne; by 

* HaTBoUier, Hist, de Due de Bomttton, vol. ii. p. 38. 

t The marriage took place 11th October, 1591, but he did 
not take the oatti as Marshal till 15th March 1592. In a 
letter of that date to Duplessis-Moroay, he mentions that ob- 
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which meaoB the breach between him foid the 
Sixteen was increased beyond all chance of ac- 
commodation.* 

From that time the active leagueA were busy in 
creating a violent opposition to Mayenne and his 
party, which comprised all those who, notwithstand- 
ing their hatred to the king and the Huguenots» 
were still imbued with too much national feeling 
to consent either to the dismemberment of France 
or its subjection to a foreign prince. The Sixteen 
had the populace at their commandi and to inflame 
them it was given out that Mayenne had augmented 
their contributions solely to enrich himself. The 
Spanish minister encouraged the party who were 
for placing themselves under the government of his 
master ; as also did Sega, Bishop of Placentia, the 
pope's legate, whose functions ceasing on the death 
of Gregory XIY., had devoted himself entirely to 
the Spanish faction.f 

As Mayenne was not then at Paris, the Sixteen 
sent ibur deputies to him at Bheims to demand cer- 
tain changes, and to make complaints against some 
of the parliament, particularly the president Brisson. 
At their first interview, Mayenne received them 
haughtily, but afterwards he spoke to them in a 
manner calculated to conciliate their feelings, which 
he perceived were already too much irritated. He 
told them, that, as the enemy was on the alert, he 
could not then attend to such business ; and recom- 
mended them not to make any changes at that time, 
as their own cause would suffer from the advantage 
it would give their enemies. On the return of the 
deputies to Paris, the Sixteen expressed great indigo 
nation at the duke's conduct, and came to a resolu- 
tion to take the government of the town into their 
own hands. Inflammatory reports were as usual 
the means resorted to for making the people tmrbu- 
lent ; and the parliament being as odious to them 
as the duke, they blackened both by giving out that 
the CathoUc religion was betrayed by Mayenne, and 
that the parliament was making every effort to give 
up the city to the King of Navarre.:( 

It was not long before an opportunity offered for 
executing their violent resolution. An attorney 
named Brigard had written a letter to his uncle, a 
royalist, residing at St. Denis, and sent the letter 
by a servant. As all persons who quitted Paris on 
that side were strictly searched at the barriers, the 
servant did not escape, but nothing was found on 
his person : he had, however, a botUe in his hand, 
which was broken, and by that means the letter 
was found. The troubled state of the times made 
every one adopt a mysterious style of communica- 
tion, and the leaguers were satisfied that Brigard 
had turned royalist, and immediately took him to 
prison. His death was loudly called for, but the 
president Brisson declared Brigard innocent, and 
he then contrived to escape from Paris ; the Sixteen 

* Cayet. liv. 8. p. 504. The accounts of this letter differ 
very much as to the date. In Vilteroy (vol. iv. p. 258) it fs 
dated 80th September. 1691; De Thou (liv. 108) gives the 
date 90di November, but which is evidently an error, as the 
preceding month (Angtis^) is alluded to as being so very 
favourable to the Union ; Cayet, liv. 3. p. 505, gives the 2iid 
of September; and Arnanld in pleading against the Jcsuitr, 
In 1594, describes it as dated the 8nd of November. Tke 
aathenticity of the letter has never been questioned, and it 
is probable that the first letter being intercepted, a second 
was sent with a later date. This idea is supported by tK4 
Journal Ae Henri IV.; to\ the writer alludes to Mathieu's 
misnon in September (p. 181), and mentions the letter fkirther 
on (p. 205) as dated 20th November. 

t Davila, liv. IS. Gregory XIV. died 15th Oct. 1591. 

i Davila, liv. 12. p. 473. 



were highly incensed on the occasion, and imme- 
diately held a consultation for avenging themselves 
on the president. There were great difficulties in 
the execution of the plan, which was generally 
approved, and their meeting vras a^oumed several 
times ; at last Bussy-le-Clerc succeeded in obtain- 
ing the signatures of a number of the council to a 
blank paper, under pretence of a new formule of 
the oath to be taken by the Union, which, how- 
ever, he could not obtain without violence to some, 
who complained at being so treated.* Thus fur- 
nished, Bussy held another meeting of his friends, 
who were the most violent men of the time ; Crom^, 
a counsellor ; Hamilton, curate of St. Cdme ; Pel- 
letier, curate of St. James, and others : the blank 
paper was tilled up with a sentence of death against 
the president Brisson, and a like fate for Larcher 
and Tardif, coun8ellors.t 

Brisson was informed that his life was in danger, 
for assassins ha^ been hired to murder him and five 
others in their houses ; and he who was to kill the 
president, while he pretended to consent to the 
proposal, sent him word to lose no time in leaving 
Paris : he even undertook to convey him in safety 
to St. Denis. The president thanked him for his 
advice, but would not leave the city. On the 
morning of the 15th of November, as he was pro- 
ceeding to the Palace of Justice, he was arrested 
on the Pont St. Michel, and conducted to the 
Chatelet, where his sentence of death was read to 
him without any form of trial. Crom6 asked the 
president if he was not in correspondence with the 
Kin g of Navarre, and why he had not sentenced 
Brigard to death : to the first question he answered, 
•* No !" to the other, **That he had been acquitted 
by a decree of the court, and not by him alone." 
He was tlien told that it wss a great favoiu: that 
be would not be publicly executed.} Brisson's mind 
was so imbued with legal forms, that he demanded 
to be confronted with the witnesses who had de- 
posed against him. Crom6 made no other answer 
than a burst of laughter. Brisson then expressed 
a wish to be permitted to finish a work upon iuris- 
prudence, which was in progress: his murderers 
laughed still more, and ordered him to be dis- 
patched. § He was soon after hanged at a post 
inside the prison. Larcher and Tardif were treated 
in the same manner, and the following day their 
bodies were exposed at the Grdve on a gibbet, with 
a paper placed over them, stating that they were 
traitors and heretics. It was expected that the 
people would have taken an interest in this afiair, 
but the public tranquillity was not affected bv it. 
Some blamed the deed, and others shrugged their 
shoulders ; but none, not even the Spaniards, exhi- 
bited any satisfaction. The further exposure of 
the bodies was therefore useless, and they were 
taken down again the day after, and delivered to 
their friends for burial.|| 

Mayenne was at Laon ; when he was informed 
of what had occurred in Paris he immediately set 
out for the capital, accompanied by the Counts de 
Vaudemont, Briasac, Chaligny, and others, with 
seven hundred choice cavalry, leaving the president 
Jeannin with the Duke of Guise, to watch, his 

• Fftsquier. vol. ii. p. 483. Mem. de Neven« vol. ii. p. 680. 
t Cayet. liv. 3. p. 506-509. 

i Cayet. liv. 3. p. 511-518. ^ ^ , , ^ 

De Thou, liv. 108. Hist, du Parlement de Paris, ch. 38. 
Cayet. liv. 3. p. 616. Pissquier, vol.ii. p. 487. Journal 
de Henri IV. 
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movemenU, and be a restraint upon him.* But 
Don Diego d'lvarra, who had learned the cause of 
Mayenne's sudden departure, also set out for Paris 
to be ready to assist the partisans of Spain if they 
were in any danger. Mayenne arrived at Paris on 
the 28th of November, having added to his escort 
two regiments of infantry which were at Soissons, 
and two himdred horsemen who were at Meaux. 
As he entered Paris by the Porte St. Antoine, 
Boucher addressed him on behalf of the Sixteen, 
who were already in a great consternation, and had 
deliberated whether he should be allowed to enter 
the city ; they aflerwanls resolved to poniard him, 
and one of them desired the honour of giving him 
the first blow. Boucher happened to be clear of 
the murder of Brisson, for he was at Soissons at the 
time ; but when he alluded to the subject, Mayenne 
said *« Another time," and passed on.f 

Diego d'lvarra, and the other Spanish ministers, 
waited upon him directly he arrived, and tried to 
persuade him to avoid showing any resentment for 
what had occurred ; for although the proper forms 
and proceedings were wanting, the actVi itself ^vas 
nevertlieless good, and very useful to the preserva- 
tion of religion. Mayenne replied to them with 
moderation ; but immediately commenced an ex- 
amination of the force then in the city. He ordered 
the different officers to be at their posts, and the 
next morning seized ail the avenues of the Rue 
St. Antoine. He then summoned Bussy-le-Clerc 
to surrender the Bastille. At first he refused, but 
when he foimd that none of the populace stirred 
in liis behalf, and that the cannon from the arsenal 
was being placed against him, he consented to 
give up the fortress, on condition that his life 
should be spared. 

Such excellent arrangements had been made by 
the provost and other officers, in placing soldiers 
in the different streets, and on the bridges, that 
the town was completely ulhder subjection, snd 
Mayenne saw that he' could easily pursue his plans 
for punishing the cruelty of the Sixteen ; to which 
also he was urged by several good families of Paris, 
who entreated him not to suffer such an act to go 
unpunished. He therefore ordered Vitry to seize 
the most violent of the faction, and to have them 
hanged. Crorn^ escaped in the disguise of a 
Spanish soldier ; but Louchart, Emonot, Anroux, 
and Ameline, were taken wiUiout any difficulty, 
and received the same summary kind of execution 
that they had inflicted on the president Brisson.^ 

This display of firmness restored Mayenne's au- 
thority ; but the number of concealed royalists 
increased very much in the bosom of the league, 
and prepared for assisting the king's cause, when 
his afiairs were more matured. A coolness also 
arose between the French and Spanish captains, 
which impeded their operations, and prevented 
their deriving the advantage which was to have 
been expected from the return of the Duke of 
Parma into France with another army ; that mea- 
sure had becb forced upon the King of Spain, on 
account of the siege of Rouen, which was at this 
time being pressed with vigour. 

The Baron de Biron made his appearance before 



• 25Ui Nov. 1891. Davila, liv. 12. 

+ Davila, liv. 12. Cayet, liv. 3. p. 616. Villeroy, vol. i. 
p. 293. 

X 4th Dec. 1591. Davila, Uv. 12. Cayet, Uv. 3. p. 516. 
—Journal de Henri IV. p. 215—217. Fasquier, vol. ii. p. 
490. Villeroy.vol. i. p. 295. 



that town on the eleventh of November; andbeinf 
joined by three thousand English under the £ari 
of Essex, he discharged a culverine aa a sort of | 
defiance. A nflmber of tlie inhabitants immediately ' 
sallied forth, and attacked the royalists. After > 
skirmishing for some time, they separated without ' 
any other result than the loss of a few men to both • 
parties. Among those of the royalist party who 
were killed, was Walter Devereux, a relative of 
Lord Essex ; who being engaged with Bois-rtM^, 
a celebrated officer of the league, was mortally 
wounded in the throat by a pistol-ball.* Biron 
took up a position at Demetal, a place at the dis- ' 
tance of a league, and commenced his operations by | 
making himself master of all the places in the 
neighbourhood ; he sent parties to collect all the 
provisions and other stores that were to be ob- 
tained in that part of the country, in order that he 
might derive benefit from them in two ways, during 
the blockade of Rouen; his men would not b« 
taken from the siege to seek for such supplies, and 
he deprived the enemy of a great resource. He 
took Goumay, Caudebec, and other places ; found 
lai^ stores of grain at Louviers, and was well sup- 
plied with tents from Caen.f 

Hitherto the league had been in suspense re- 
specting the king's operations, for although it was 
considered certain that Rouen would vdtimately 
be attacked, it was thought that Rheims would 
first occupy the royalists, and the siege of that 
place was generally expected. But the appearance 
of Biron, with his forces, put an end to all doubt, 
and preparations were made for promoting the 
defence of the town. Andrew de Brancas-Tillars, 
the governor, was a man of most determined 
bravery: he was admiral of the league, and in 
all that party there was scarcely any individual 
who was better qualified for the task which was 
before him. He lost no time in collecting pro- 
visions and ammunition, and expelled from the 
town all persons who were suspected of being 
favourably inclined to the king. By the influence 
of Bauquemart, president of the parliament, the 
inhabitants were made to swear that they would 
denounce all who, by word or deed, supported the 
King of Navarre. Monks and priests were em- 
ployed to animate the people by their discourses ; 
and insolent letters addressed to the king were 
published as a means of encouraging a spirit of 
hatred to his person. Such exertions were made 
in consequence of the governor's orders, that within 
a fortnight he received in the city fifty pieces of 
artillery, a great quantity of ammunition, and a re- 
inforcement of soldiers.f 

The destiny of Rouen was remarkable : in the 
first ri^dl war it had sustained a memorable siege 
in th6 cause of the reformed religion ; on this oc- 
casion a more obstinate and more successful de- 
fence was maintained against the king, solely be- 
cause he had been educated a Protestant. The 
influence of the league had been so powerful there, 
that the Huguenots were completely subdued: 
the parliament also was so zealous for the Union, 
tliat on one occasion they condemned to death some 
royalist prisoners, and passed a decree, declaring 
that all followers of the King of Navarre, and all 



• C.iyet, liv. 3. p. 501. 
t Davila. liv. 12. 
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who refused to acknowlec]^ Charles X. were 
guilty of high treason.* 

The king did not arriTetill the end of the month, 
but in the interval sereral sorties and skirmishes 
had been made. With a man of the character of 
Branci^-Villars this was a thing of course, but 
Lord Essex felt indignant at such a kind of war- 
fare: his notions of chivalry were very exalted, 
and he sent a letter, calling upon the besieged to 
come out and tight in the open plain. Yillars, in 
reply, gave permission to the Chevalier Picard to 
meet him alone, or with any number of men that 
might be agreed upon; but the high notions of the 
English earl were nettled by the proposal, and he 
immediately sent Yillars himself a challenge to 
fight in any way he might think proper. After 
stating that he had in his army many persona of 
the same quality as Picard, he added, ** But if you 
will fight on horseback or on foot, J will maintain 
that the king's quarrel is more Just than that of the 
league ; that I am better than you ; and that my 
mistress is fairer than yours. And if you will not 
come alone, I will bring with me twenty persons, 
all of whom shall be equal to the rank of a colonel ; 
or iiixty, the least of whom shall be a captain." 
Yillars knew his duty as a general too well to ac- 
cept such a challenge, and in reply expressed his 
willingness to meet the e^rl, when Mayenne had 
arriTed to take the command of the town. ** Not 
wishing, however," said he,"** to fail in replying to 
the conclusion of your letter, by which you declare 
yourself better than me, I tell you that you have 
lied, and that you lie every time that you attempt 
to maintain it. And as to the comparison of ^our 
mistress with mine, I believe you are not more 
correct in that than in your other assertions ; at 
all events, it is not a subject that I think much 
about at present."t 

A herald vras sent into Rouen on the part of the 
king, calling upon the inhabitants to return to 
their obedience by acknowledging him. An as- 
sembly was held in the city to consider what an- 
swer should be returned ; and, on the 2nd of 
December, the herald was dismissed with only a 
verbal communication. He was desired to tell his 
master that the people of Rouen were all resolved 
to die, rather than acknowledge a heretic for their 
king ; and that they had not less spirit to maintain 
their ancient religion, than the Calvinists had dis- 
played in support of their heresy. A solemn pro- 
cession was then made, when an oath was publicly 
administered in unison with that message.^ 

The siege was then proceeded with in a spirited 
manner, but nothing could damp the enthusiasm 
which animated the garrison of Rouen. Their 
sorties were bold, frequent and successful. Every 
day produced some display of that chivalrous 
braver}- which characterized this age : the inhabit- 
ants were aware of the importance of their to^\'nto 
the Union ; and were encouraged by the certainty 
that something would be done by their partisans 
towards raising the siege. Indeed the army of the 
league was then on the road to help them, and 
that intelligence excited the king to more vigorous 
attacks ; while, at the same time, Yillars feeling a 
wish to have all the honour of beating off so for- 
midable an enemy, made more determined sorties 
than before. 

• 7th April, 1590.— Hist. desDeraicm Troubles, vol. ii. p. 19. 
f Cayet. liv. 3. p. 503. 
Z Caypt. liv. 4. p. \i. 



It was towards the end of December that the 
king was informed of the return of the Duke of 
Parma into France, and that he was on his way 
to raise the siege. Henry had already sent a letter 
to Queen Elizabeth, informing her of his situation ; 
but on learning that the enemy was actually ap- 
proaching, he dispatched Duplessis-iVIomay to 
make a more poweif ul appeal to lier on behalf of 
the Protestant cause. At Dieppe, Duplessis met 
a messenger, sent by Elizabeth to order the im- 
mediate return of Lord Essex. That was dis- 
couraging, but he pursued his journey, and arrived 
in London on the 4th of January', 1592. For ten 
days he was occupied in making application for 
assistance, but without effect, although he had the 
good wishes and interest of the lord treasiurer Bur- 
leigh. The queen's conduct was founded on ca- 
price : she wanted her favourite Essex, and ob- 
stinately refused to grant the assistance ; but after- 
wards, when her commands were obeyed, and 
Essex had returned to England, she consented to 
send over a reinforcement to the king.* 

A few days after the king had dispatched Du- 
plessis, he was joined by Count Philip of Nassau, 
who arrived with a Dutch fleet, having on board 
three thousand infantry, some artillery and am- 
munition.f This was a great assistance to the 
besiegers, who were then enabled to batter the 
town from the river ; but the courage of the be- 
sieged appeared to increase with the vigour of the 
attack, and their destructive sorties were incessant. 
Yillars discovered, that besides the attacks of the 
ro3ral army he had to guard against internal treason : 
he learned that there were concealed royalists in 
the town ; and after a vigilant investigation, aided 
by the manceuvres of a law^'er named Mauclerc, 
who pretended to be a ro^^-alist, a plot was detected 
for opening one of the gateb to the king's forces. 
Three persons named by Mauclerc were seized, 
tortured and hanged. To deter others from joining 
in any similar scheme, a new edict was published, 
ordering the same punishment for any who were 
concerned in such plots, and offering large rewards 
to all who informed against them.:( 

Meanwhile the king had received intelligence 
that the Duke of Parma had quitted La Fere in 
Picardy, having left behind his heavy ordnance, 
which showed that he meant to proceed at once 
to Rouen, without employing his time before any 
town in possession of the royalists. He immedi- 
ately wrote to Duplessis-Mornay, informing him 
of the circumstance, with a view of making some 
impression upon Elizabeth, by an account of his 
desperate situation. In s^ postscript he added, 
that his opinion was confirmed by an intercepted 
letter from Mayenne to Yilleroy: ** If," says 
Henry, ** the Queen at once sends me the aid 
which you are employed to solicit, I hope to be 
able to combat my enemies without raising the 
siege, and trust that God will grant me the victory. 
Still, according to the reports mey circulate, their 
force is very great. I address h^ (the queen) a 
word on the consequences dependent upon my 
success, not only to myself, but also to all Christen- 
dom."J 

The united forces of the league amounted to 
eighteen thousand infantry and five thousand ca- 

• Mem. do DupIessLi, toI. H. pp. 134 et seq. 

f SpI January, 1592. Cayet, liv. 4, p. 16. Silly, liv. 4. 
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Talry: the Dukes of Parma and Mayenne had 
marched to Feronne, where a cnnsultation was held 
respecting their future plans : they resoWed to pro- 
ceed direct to Rouen, and throw in some supplies if 
they could not succeed in raising the siege.* The 
king's expectations of assistance irom England were 
sadly damped hy the letters he received from Du- 
plessis-Mornay,who stated that Elizaheth persisted in 
refusing the supplies. f He decided in consequence 
on leaving the principal part of his army before 
the town, under the care of Marshal Biron ; while 
he set out with the elite of his cavalry to recon- 
noitre the enemy and harass them as they ap- 
proached. With this object in view he quitted 
Rouen on the twenty-ninth of January.^ 

He advanced to FolleviUe, a village on the 
borders of Ficardy, before he could learn the 
route by which the enemy was advancing; but 
being informed they were in that quarter, he sent 
parties to look out, while he was similarly employed 
with a body of one hundred and twenty horsemen. 
The king had proceeded thus about a league, when 
Laverdin, who was by his side, discovered a body 
of Spanish soldiers near some trees: they were 
about to charge upon them, when a large body of 
cavalry came up and a skirmish ensued, which 
ended by the leaguers falling back upon their main 
body ; the king also withdrew to Berteville.{ 
This rencontre was followed by another a few 
days after near Aumale,|| when the king fell in 
with the picquets of the league, at a time when he 
was accompanied by only two hundred light horse, 
and about three hundred gentlemen. The sight 
of a few soldiers appeared insignificant to the 
king's party, and no one expected they would ofier 
any resistance : but presently the enemy's main 
body appeared, marchimg in the most compact 
order ; a measure which the Duke of Farma had 
adopted to prevent a surprise, which he considered 
probable on account of the king's intrepid cha- 
racter and venturesome disposition. In a very 
short time the king's party was surrounded by two 
troops of dragoons {arqu^meiera d cheval) who 
commenced a fire upon them. Most of the gentle- 
men were without their helmets : they fought with 
great resolution, and maintained their ground imtil 
a division of infantry came firom the army to sup- 
port their companions. A retreat then became 
necessary, especially as a great many of the king's 
party were killed ; but as it was known that the 
king was there, and the leaguers called out to each 
other what a prize was in their reach, they made 
still greater exertions to prevent his escape. The 
danger to which Heniy was exposed on this oc- 
casion was very great ; and besides losing a great 
many of his foUowers, he was himself wounded by 
a musket -ball. The fortunate arrival of some 
royalist troops assisted his retreat ; but after all it 
is doubtful whether any of the party co\ild have 
escaped, had uot^the Duke of Nevers advanced 
with a strong division of cavalry. It was greatly 
to be feared that this affiiir, which was much mag- 
nified by report, would cause confusion and alarm 
in the army before Rouen; and in consequence 
it was desirable that every possible impediment 
should be placed to delay the enemy's march. As 

• Cayet, liv. 4. p. 18. 

t Thu letter was dated lOCh Jaanary, ISM. Mem. de 
Duplemis. vol. ii. p. 152. 
1 Davila. liv. 12. 

§ DavUa. liv. 12. Solly, liv. 4. p. 56. 
I 4th Febraary. 1599. 



the small town of Neufchatcl-en-Bray was in the 
direct road, a defence of that place might detain 
the Duke of Parma a short time, and allow the 
king to take further measures. Givry was in con- 
sequence posted in Neufchatel with seven hundred 
men : the king retired to Dieppe to repose for the 
benefit of his wound, which was not veir serious ; 
and the Duke of Nevers returned, with me rest of 
the division, to the camp before Rouen.* 

The Duke of Farma had the reputation of being 
the most cautious general of his time : he always 
avoided an engagement when he could ; and care- 
fully provided for a retreat whenever he enter^ 
a country occupied by an enemy. He would not 
therefore leave Neufchatel behind him in the 
hands of the royalists, and summoned Givry to 
open the gates on the eleventh of February. The 
town offered so little means of defence, that a 
refusal to surrender, which was the consequence, 
appeared an affit>nt to the duke : to resent it, he 
brought up his artillery and opened a cannonade. 
Givry had been ordered to act according to cir- 
cumstances, and not waste the lives of those who 
were with him : he accordingly capitulated as soon 
as a breach was made, and obtained very honour- 
able terms. f This affair detained the duke only four 
days, but that was of great service to the king ; for 
the army of the league had no means of obtaining 
provisions in that part of the country, and as par- 
ties of cavalry were out to intercept their convoys, 
the stock which was carried with them began to 
diminish sensibly.} Besides which, the duke was 
informed that the king was again in the field with 
a strong force ready to attack him : the movements 
of the army were therefore made with extreme 
caution, as it approached the neighbourhood of 
Rouen. Farma and Mayenne were both satisfied 
that they could do nothing to relieve the place, 
without risking a general engagement : they held 
a council of war, and resolved on preparing to 
attack Dieppe as a diversion.6 This decision 
created murmurs in the army of the league ; and 
the French nobles complained of the Duke of 
Farma for not advancing on several occasions, ' 
when by so doing he might have put an end to the 
war. II Parma ou his side pressed Mayenne so 
closely to promise the crown of France to the 
Infanta, that he and many of the nobles were 
ready to treat with the king if he would but 
abjure.H The king meanwhile was hovering about 
the leaguers^ and kept them in constant alarm. 
On one occasion he hsid intelligence that the Duke 
of Guise had taken possession of Bures, a small 
town within a few miles of Dieppe. He was then 
at Bachy, a distance of seven leagues ; and having 
appointed a rendezvous not fu from Bures for the 
rest of his army, he set out with two thousand 
cavalry, two thousand Reitres, five hundred dra- 
goons, and as many foot-soldiers, to be ready to 
assist him, if attacked in the woody country through 
which he had to pass. His couriers fell in with a 
small party of the enemy, and a skirmish ensued, 

* Mem. de Tavaimee. p. 149. Davila, liv. 18. Cayet. 
liv. 4. De Thou. liv. 102. Sully. Ht. 4. j 
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when some of the leagaers were killed ; seYeral 
were also taken prisoners, among whom was the 
Count de Chaligny, brother of the Duke of Mer- 
ccenr and of the Queen Dowager. The fugitires 
returned into Bures, and saTe an alarm ; otherwise 
a considerable number of persons of rank would 
haTe been captured. Guise's baggage and stand- 
ard fell into the king's hands ; and all in the town 
who made any resistance were put to the sword, 
to the number of two hundred. The Duke of 
Bouillon and the Baron de Biron pursued the 
fugitiyesto a considerable distance.* 

A letter containing an account of this affair was 
sent to Queen Elizabeth, when the king made 
another appeal for assistance. ** Believe me, 
madam," says Henry, " if I had but this favour 
from you, I would soon give an account of these 
folks, and make them glad to get back in safety to 
look after their own affairs ; but you must con- 
sider that 1 have to continue the siege of Rouen, 
which I will not abandon, at the same time that 
I keep the field against them. We are, madam, in 
that position, that the armies look at each other, 
and would have engaged already if they had as 
much resolution to help Rouen, as I have to con- 
tinue the siege, and carry it before them." Henry 
concluded by observing, that she could not suffer 
ao great an undertaking to be abandoned, for want 
of such trifling assistance, and when it was on the 
point of sncceeding.f But the queen would not 
yield to any importunity, and a lapse of two 
months occurred before a reinforcement was sent.:^ 
All this time Tillars continued to defend the city 
with success. Being well informed by spies of the 
state of the royal army, he made arrangements for 
a general sortie, when the king's entrenchments 
were attacked at once on three different points. 
The royalists were taken unawares, and became an 
easy prey : Bois-ros^, who conducted a division in 
the sortie, penetrated to the park of artillery, drove 
away the Lansquenets placed near it, carried off 
five pieces of cannon, and spiked two others. 
Marshal Biron was then at Demetal: he was 
soon informed of the affair, and immediately 
hastened to the camp. The sortie had been made 
at seven in the morning, and for two hours the 
leaguers had carried all before them. Biron's 
arrival compelled them to retreat ; but they effected 
it in excellent order, not having lost more than 
forty men, while the royalists had above five hundred 
men killed, besides some made prisoners. § 

The news of this exploit compelled the Duke of 
Parma to make an effort to relieve the town, espe- 
cially as he received a letter from Yillars, inform- 
ing him that the royalists had begun to press the 
siege more vigorously, in order to efface the effects 
of their late misfortune. A reinforcement of eight 
hundred men was thrown into Rouen on the 8th 
of March, which being reported to the king, brought 
him back again to the camp in a few days, when he 
prepared for still greater efforts against the place. 
Within ten days a very considerable breach was 
made in the wall, and Yillars wrote to Mayenne 
that he should be obliged to capitulate unless he 

* 17th Feb. 1598. Msm.de Dupleasis, vol. ix. p. 188. De 
nioa, ItT. 108. 

f Mem. de Duplesais, vol. ii. p. 185. 

X Its arrival is mentioned in a letter from Duplessis-Moroay . 
dated 16th April, li92.—Memoires. vol. ii. p. 197. 

{ 8«th Feb. 1598. Cuyet, liv. 4. p. 81—85. Mem. dc 
Tavannes, p. 140. 



were relieved early in the ensuing month.* At 
this time the king's army experienced a considerable 
reduction, by a number of persons going to their 
homes ; and the Dukes of Mayenne and Farma 
were aware of that circumstance, as well as of the 
absence of several parties sent out for fresh levies : 
they therefore took an opportunity, when the king 
had gone in the direction of Dieppe to make a forced 
march and relieve Rouen. They arrived there on 
the evening of the 20th of April, and the royalists 
were unable to prevent their entering the town, 
which tliey did the next day, and a Te Deum was 
sung on the occasion^f 

This imexpected reinforcement occasioned great 
joy among the leaguers ; but its advantages were 
very trifling ; for their supply of provisions was so 
small, that the dukes were unable to relieve Rouen 
in that respect. Parma wished to follow up his 
advantage by attacking the king; but Mayenne 
persuaded him to lay siege to Caudebec, where they 
would find large stores of grain, and by taking 
that place they would lay open the passage of the 
river. J 

Caudebec was invested on the 24th of April, and 
surrendered three days after. This conquest cost 
the Duke of Farma a severe wound by a musket- 
ball : he was besides unable to keep possession of 
the place many days, for the king had sent for the 
garrisons out of all the neighbouring towns, and 
having by that measure gained an addition of three 
thousand horsemen, and t^vice as many infantry, 
he was able to blockade completely the army of 
the league. Skirmishes took place every day, but 
the royalists gradually encroached on their enemies' 
position. The leaguers at the same time were 
suffering greatly from the want of provisions, and, 
to add to their disasters, the king succeeded in 
cutting off a division of their light cavalry quartered 
at Ranson, on which occasion a large quantity of 
baggage, plate, and money fell into .the hands of 
the royalists. In such a condition escape was very 
difficult; decampment by night, or fighting his 
way through the ranks of his opponents, were the 
only alternatives of the Duke of Farma ; and on 
the night of the 22nd of May he succeeded in 
transporting his entire army across the Seine by 
means of a number of boats and pontoons sent 
down from Rouen the previous evening. 

Directly the king was informed of this move- 
ment he hastened to the Font de TArche, but 
Fjurma was too far advanced to allow him any 
chance of success if he pursued him : the duke 
made the greatest possible haste, recrossed the 
Seine at St. Cloud, and, without entering Faris, 
pursued his march incessantly, until he arrived at 
Chateau Thierry.} It has been insinuated that 
Marshal Biron was the cause of the Spanish army's 
successfifl evasion fi-om the king's grasp ; his son, tiie 
Baron de Biron, proposed to prevent the enemy's 
passing in the direction of the river, if the king 
would intrust him with a division of the army. 
The marshal prevented the adoption of the pro- 
posal, but was nevertheless exceedingly angry with 
his son for thinking of such a thing ; and asked 
him with an oath, " If he wished to send them 
all back to grow cabbages at Biron 1" Ue after- 



• Joamal de Henri IV. 
t Cayet, liv. 4. p. 8*— 97. Davila, liv. 18. 
i Cayct. liv. 4. p. 89. Pereflxe, liv. 8. 
\ Cayet. Davila, Mathieu, De Thou, and Brantome, Dix- 
cimn sur let belles retraites. 
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wards told him that such an enemy should never 
be ruined entirely, for the king would then have 
but little consideration for his captains, as their 
services would be no longer necessary.^ 

The siege of Rouen was in reality at an end, but 
hostile operations were still continued in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and as the possession of Quilleboeuf by 
the king's troops rendered great vigilance necessary 
for fear of a sudden attack, Yillars determined to 
make himself master of that place. For that pur- 
pose he obtained some reinforcements from May- 
enne, who returned to Rouen, having accomp^ied 
the Duke of Parma as far as Charcuton. The 
siege of Quillebceuf was begun on the 4th of July, 
and was conducted by Yillars himself. The Count 
de Thorigny, Crillon, and a few gentlemen threw 
themselves into the place to assist Bellegarde, who 
was the temporary governor ; but at that time he 
had not more than Hixty men with him, and they 
were unprovided with the requisites for sustaining 
a siege. The gentlemen took with them con- 
siderable quantities of provisions and. ammunition ; 
and, notwithstanding the vigour with which the 
place was attacked, they repelled two assaults, 
after which the leaguers desisted and returned to 

Rouen, t 

The king was then besieging Epemay in Cham- 
pagne, and was unable to send relief to Quille- 
bceuf ; but in one of his letters he stated, that 
knowing Crillon was there, he felt no uneasiness ; 
a compliment of the most flattering kind to tliat 
oiScer, which was the more gratifying from so 
warlike a prince. Epernay surrendered in the 
beginning of August : that siege cost the life of 
Marshal Biron, whose head was struck off by a 
cannon-ball as he was reconnoitring.;^ 

From Epernay the king went to St. Denis, where 
he again renewed his plan of blockading Paris: 
but soon after hearing tliat the Duke of Parma was 
making preparations to enter France with another 
army, he went into Picardy to be ready to attack 
him on his march. The Duke was at Arras, to meet 
some deputies and collect his forces ; and while 
there he died.{ The wound he had received at 
Caudebec had materially injured his constitution, 
and contributed to Iiasten Ms death. That event, 
and the ui^nt recommendation of Duplessis, in- 
duced the king to proceed to Tours, where his 
presence was necessary in consequence of some 
negotiations under discussion. |] 

During the year 1592, different parts of France 
had been the scenes of warfare and hostilities, pro- 
ducing different results in their operations. In 
June the Prince of Conty was completely defeated 
before Craon, by the Duke of Mercosur ;1I and 
afterwards, in the montli of December, he was 
obliged to raise the siege of Rochfort.** Lesdi- 
guieres, in an opposite quarter, maintained a long 
campaign against the leaguers and the Duke of 
Savoy, during which Antibetf was taken and 
retaken, and the war was subsequently carried 
into Piedmont. On the arrival of the Duke of 

• Pereflxe, liv. 2. Bratitomc, vol. ix. p. 164. 

+ Ciiyet. liv. 4. Duvaa. liv. 12. Vie de Crillon. vol. ii. 
p.*n.S. 

} Brantome, vol. ix. p. 150. Cayet, liv. 4. p. 41. Sully, 
liv. 5. 

{ and December, 1392. 

y Mem. de DupleiM.<i. vol. ii. p. S90. 

•f Cayot, liv. 4. p. M. D'Aiibiijne. vol. iii. p. 272. De 
Tlion, hv. 103. 

•• Mem. de Duplcssia, vol. ii. p. 269. 



Epemon in Provence, Antibes once more fell into 
the hands of the royalists ; and the leaguers, under 
the Duke of Joyeuse, were defeated at Yillemur.* 
About the same time the Duke of Bouillon gained 
a victory over Amblize, Grand Marshal of Lor- 
rain, who was besieging Beamnont, a small town 
near Sedan. The attack from without being 
seconded by a sortie from the town, the be- 
siegers were completely routed, and their leader 
and seven hundred men killed.f Bouillon after- j 
wards took Dun, a small town on the Meuse, j 
but not without exertion, as it was very well | 
defended. 



CHAPTER XLYIII. 



Negodation for a peace — Assembly of the Statps-general at 
Paris->Cooference at Suresne — ^Algaratioa of Henry IV. 

The Duke of Parma's death disconcerted the 
measures of Philip II., who had also the mortifica- 
tion of finding that his party was losing ground in 
France; for, notwithstanding the military opera- 
tions of the year 1592, negotiations had been 
carried on between Duplessis-Momay and Yil- 
leroy. At the end of March, Fleury delivered to 
Duplessis a letter from the president Jeannin to 
Yilleroy, containing the substance of what vras re- 
quired of the king by the nobles of the league. 
They were resolved to conclude a peace with the 
king on his promising to become a Catholic, and 
autliorised Yilleroy to treat upon that basis : J but 
as they did not desire any haste which might hurt 
the king's character, they proposed tliat he should 
privately treat with the pope for a few months re- 
specting a reconciliation, to effect which they 
would secretly lend their influence and assistance. 
The treaty was not to be made public until the 
king was ready to declare himself ; for which they 
assigned as a reason, that they would not give the 
King of Spain a pretext for being their enemy. 
Duplessis informed his master Uiat he did not like 
the propositions : " It appeara to me," says he, *' in 
a report on the subject.^ that they only desire a 
conference, in order to pacify those of their party 
who cry out for peace, by showing that it is not 
their fault that it is not made." But a few days 
after he had an inter>iew with Yilleroy, when the 
proposal was drawn up to be communicated to his 
majesty. To reconcile the pope with Henry, and 
put an end to the desolating wars which afflicted 
France, appeared then the chief desire of the party 

* 19th Oct. 1392. Cayet. liv. 4. p. 5ft «e $eq. De Tboa* 
liv. 103. 

t 8th Oct. 1592. Qayet, liv. 4. p. 68—70. De Thou, 
liv. 103. MarsoUier, kitt. du Due de Bouilhn, toI. ii. p. 
61—58. 

} The terms as related by Villeroy were as follows : — ^The 
king to engage to be instructed for his conversion, and to de- 
clare his intention to Bup^x>rt the Itoman Catholic religion. 
The exercise of that religion to he restored wherever it had 
been supprcsiied, and the clergy to be restored to their fbrmer 
privileges. If it were right to tolerate Uie exercise of any 
other religion, there should be allowed no greater ]^vi)e^ 
than existed in 1585. Everything that had occurred since the 
death of the Guises to be forgotten, and no inquiry to be 
made respecting any circumstance excepting; certain caaea 
^cser^•ed in preceding edicts, in which the king's death wa» 
not to Xms made a pretext for troubling innocent persons. The 
rarmory and chanictcr of tlie Cardinal and Duke of Guise 
to be restore<l. but >vithout hurting that of the late king. &c. 
Sic.—Mnn. d'Etat, vol. i. p. S43— 346. 

$ Dated S8th March, 1592. Mem. de Duplessis, vol. H. 
p. »»'. 
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which had sent Yilleroy ; for, at the conclusion of 
his dispatch, Duplessis stated, " that no objection 
was made to the reformed religion remaining ac- 
cording to the existing edicts."* 

It seems, however, that Mavenne was not in- 
clined to a pacification ; for Yilleroy, in one of his 
letters, obseires, ** I think that M. de Mayenne 
ought at once to accept the peace, and that if he 
does not, he will curse tlie lost occasion ;" and, 
farther on, he adds, ** It is very strange that May- 
euue should write to the towns of his party, that 
tibe king is not inclined for peace, for there is no 
occasion for it." f 

But whatever may have been the cause, the ne- 
gotiation was suddenly broken off ; and Villeroy, 
either to preserve himself from the imputation of 
inability, or to give vent to his hatred of Uie Hu- 
guenots, has announced to the world, that Du- 
plessis made public what they had agreed to keep 
secret, and thus prevented the conclusion of the 
trea^. J On the other hand, we are informed that 
the discussion was so far advanced, that the king in 
full council gave orders to draw up an edict founded 
thereon ; but that Biron, d'Aumont, and others, 
being jealous that Duplessis, a Huguenot, should 
be entrusted with the affair, and, fearing lest the 
treaty should be concluded without the kLig's con- 
version, they availed themselves of the first oppor- 
tunity which presented itself for breaking it off.{ 
Mayenne himself soon afforded them an occasion, 
by sending privately a stipulation for the govern- 
ment of Burgundy, for himself and his heirs, with 
other extravagant demands for his family. j| 

The rupture of the negotiations did not prevent 
the number of Uie king's friends in Paris from in- 
creasing ; and towards the end of the year they 
found themselves so powerful, that they openly 
proposed to send to the king for the purpose of 
requesting freedom for their trade. ^ Mayenne 
succeeded in overruling the proposition; but the 
strength of the jx>litiques was exhibited, and the 
known force of their party materially affected the 
subsequent affairs of the league in Paris. 

It was under such circumstances that the Duke 
of Mayenne issued a proclamation convoking the 
states-general;** a measure which was pressed 
upon him by the Sixteen, by the Spanish minister, 
and by Pope Clement VIII., ft whose legate, Car- 
dinal Sega, also published an exhortation to all the 
Catholic royalists, by which they were called upon 
to desert the king, and join the assembly for 
choosing a prince of the true faith.;^^ The States 
did not meet till the 25th of January, 1593, when 
the deputies went in procession to Notre-Dame to 
hear mass, and a sermon against Henry IV. and 
the Salic law.§§ 

The principal personages collected on this occa- 
sion were so destitute of everything calculated to 
command respect, that the mere assembling of the 

• Dated 4th April. 1592. Ibid. p. 2S6. 

-f- Mem. de Duplessis, vol. ii. p. 246. 

i Villeroy, vol. i. p. 366-7. 

I Mem. de Duplessis, vol. ii. p. 248. 
, 9 Vie de Duplessis-Mornay, p. 175. 
' ^ Cayet, liv. 4. p. 73. 

•• Dated Deeember, 1592 ; registered and published 15th 
Janaarv, 1593. Villeroy, vol. vi. p. 167 — 191. 

ft Hyppolite Aldobraudini, a Florentine ; he was elected 
30th January, 1592. Innocent IX. (Fsichinetto), who suc- 
ceeded Gregory XIV., livetl only two months after his eleva- 
tion to the pontificate. 

tt Cayet. liv. 5. p. 116- Villeroy, vol. vi. p. 192—212. 

H Hist, de la Ligue, vol. ii. p. 357. 



States excited the derision of the people at large. 
Some royalists promoted that feeling by the pub- 
lication of satirical pieces, which opened the eyes 
of the hitherto credulous populace. The Satyre 
Menippee is familiar to all who have any acquaint- 
ance with the history of this period : it was the 
chief of those works which appeared at this time ; 
and, notwithstanding the ludicrous description 
which it contains of the states-general, it is less a 
satire, in itself, than a satirical detail of facts. The 
known characters of two of the leading ecclesi- 
astics who figured in the assembly was a more 
severe libel on the cause than any invention could 
be. Dr. Rose, bishop of Senlis, was a fanatical 
and debauched priest : he preached assassination, 
and the necessity of the Catholic faith, and seduced 
the daughter of the president Neuilly, who ad- 
dressed herself to him for confession ; while 
Espinac, Archbishop of Lyons, his compeer, was 
publicly known to live in incest with his sister.* 
The characters of Cardinals Pellev^ and Sega, and 
the deportment of the inferior clergy, were quite 
in unison with the interested ambition of the 
Lorrain princes and their adherents ; and the 
nation at last discovered that their civil wars had 
been fomented and carried on for the benefit of 
the King of Spain, and to promote the temporal 
interests of the pope ; and that the principal actors 
in the affair were so destitute of patriotism and 
justice, that they joined in oppressing the nation, 
in order to obtain the recompense which was held 
up to their view in those quarters. 

The election of a king, by the states-general, 
would have been very injurious to the cause of 
Henry IV. ; he therefore went with his court to 
Chartres, to be more ready to act according to 
circumstances. The first days of the assembly 
were passed in matters of ceremony ; and before the 
deputies were able to decide upon the proper mode 
of proceeding, while they were canvassing the 
claims of various parties supposed to be entitled to 
the honour, a messenger arrived with an address 
from the Catholic royalists, proposing a conference 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, as the best means 
of restoring peace to the coimtry.f When the 
message was made known, the legate declared that 
it was not only unworthy of a reply, but that the 
person who brought it deserved punishment : he 
at the same time pronounced it to be full of 
heresy.J The Sorbonne were zealous in their 
exertions to prevent the proposal from being ac- 
cepted ; and the legate, the Spanish minister, and 
the Sixteen were indefatigable on the occasion. 
The furious Felletier, in a sermon, declared that 
the conference would be the greatest misfortime 
which could befall religion. But Yilleroy and 
Jeannin had sufficient influence to have tlie subject 
taken into consideration. § 

The reply to the address of the royalist Catholics 
was a month under discussion : at last the assembly 
decided that they would not treat directly or in- 
directly with the King of Navarre, or any othev 
heretic, upon religious points ; but that they would 

• Hist, de la Sorbonne, vol. ii. p. 72. Mayenne made 
KTeat interest with Clement VIII. to obtain a cirdtnal's hat 
for Espinac; but that pontiff would not consent, and told 
D'Ouat that Espinac's bad reputatifm en maticre drsfemmes 
was the x^&aon. —Lettres du Cardinal d'Ossat, part 2. p. 149. 
Edit, in folio. 1624. 

t Dnted Chartres. 27tli January, 1592—3. Cayet, liv. 5. 
p. 118. Villeroy, vol. vi. p. 213. 

X Villeroy, vol. ii. p. 34. S Journal de Henri IV. 
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confer with the Catholics of his party, upon the 
means of restoring peace to the nation ; the whole 
of the discussion to be under the sanction of the 
legate. A letter was in consequence written on 
the 4th of March, 1993, and sent to the royalists at 
Chartres. Other letters passed between the parties, 
and at last the Tillage of Suresne was fixed upon 
as the place of conference.* 

The arrival of tlie Duke de Feria, with extra- 
ordmary powers from the King of Spain, encouraged 
the fanatical party in their opposition to a confer- 
ence; but the general feeling could not be sup- 
pressed, and deputies from both parties met at the 
appointed place, on the 23rd of April.f It is well 
known that this conference ended in the abjura- 
tion of Protestantism by Henry lY. ; and to 
detail the substance of what passea at the numer- 
ous meetings would be as tedious as it would be 
useless. Repeated adjournments took place ; and 
the king being desirous of conferring eyery respect 
upon so important a proceeding, invited a con- 
siderable number of ecclesiastics to meet him at 
Mantes. The clergy of the league were imdted, 
as well as the royalists. " I have resolved," said 
tlie king in his letter, ** in order if possible to 
remove every scruple in their obedience to me, on 
account of the difierence of my religion, to receive 
instruction respecting the causes of the schism 
which is in the church." { The news of this pro- 
ceeding spread an alarm among the Protestants, 
which was not dispelled by a proclamation, sum- 
moning their deputies to attend at Mantes on the 
20th of July.§ Duplessis, in a letter to his friend 
Servin, laments that, as the king was resolved on 
being instructed, he did not imite the Protestant 
ministers to meet the Catholic prelates, for it will 
be, said he, ofrma sine ptUvere. || And in a letter 
to another person he writes, " I do not perceive 
that the bishops are called to enter into any argu- 
ment, and therefore the truth vnll be neiUier ex- 
amined nor defended ; but, if it is for a mere 
matter of form that the assembly is convoked, the 
affair being already decided, as it is said : it would 
be too great a scandal to truth to place it in du- 
cussion where it should prevail, only to make it 
yield as vanquished."ir 

The conference had naturally produced a truce 
between the contending parties; but the king 
suspected that the Spaniards were availing them- 
selves of the opportimity, to press more diligently 
the election of the Infanta, as the probable conver- 
sion of the king would render it impossible, if it 
were not effected immediately. Great efforts were 
also made by that party to increase their force, and 
obtain supplies for Paris. Henry was then in- 
duced to renew hostilities, and took Dreux 
towards the end of June.** 

The league was perplexed at the loss of Dreux, 
which was almost their only remaining town in the 

• Journal de Henri IV. Cayet. liv. 6. in luc, VUleroy, 
vol. vi. pp. 224 et teq. 

t Villeroy, ▼ol. vi. p. 286. A considerable part of the 
6th and 7th volumes of this work U occupied with accounts 
of the conference of Suresne. They were not composed by 
Villeroy, but have been added to his rdlection- 1 believe 
they were published at the time, under the title of Jovemai de 
la Qmfrremce de Suresne. 

t Dated 18th May. 1993. Cayet, liv. 5. p. 179. 

I This proclamation was dated 2dth Muy, 1593. 

I Letter dated Slst May. Mem. de Duplessis, vol. ii. p. 
814. 
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neighbourhood of Paris ; and many of their party 
were wavering, in consequence of a report that the 
king would certainly abjure before long : it was 
therefore ui^nt to bring the assembly to some 
decision, which was accordingly pressed by the 
Spanish agents. On this occasion the parliament 
resumed its independence : with a spirit of patriot- | 
ism which the hie of Brisson could not d&ont, j 
they passed a decree declaring the Salic law in- | 
violable, and protested against the election of a ' 
king by the States.* The president, Lemaitre, was 
ordered to remonstrate with Mayenne against any 
treaty being made to transfer the crown of France 
to a foreign prince, under the pretext of religion ; 
and to call upon him to bring about a peace, as soon 
as possible, on account of the extreme necessity of 
the people. But though so often foiled, 'the 
Spanish agents would not desist : they continued 
their exertions to have the Duke of Guise and the 
Infanta placed upon the throne. 

But nothing could preserve their falling influ- 
ence when the ceremony of publicly abjuring Pro- 
testantism had taken place at St. Deni8.t The 
king had long been satisfied that unless he joined 
the Romish church, he must pass his whole life in 
warfare, which would waste his country with fire 
and sword. Many other circumstances concuxred 
in influencing him to change his religion; his 
favourite mistress, Gabrielle d'Estr^es, wished to 
see the coimtry pacified, as the only means by 
which her prospect could be realised of being 
married to the king. An expression has been 
currently attributed to him which is extremely 
probable: when his Huguenot friends were en- 
treating him not to abandon them, he is said to 
have answered, «* Venire St. Gria ! Paris is w«ll 
worth a mass." But the Catholics in general de- 
clare this to be an invention of the Huguenots, 
who, being vexed at losing so illustrious a chie^ 
were determined to make it appear that in his 
heart he had not forsaken them. The sincerity of 
his conversion has in consequence been strenuously 
insisted upon by their opponents. Cayet, who 
also abjured the Protestant religion, takes great 
pains to show that even while the king was 
avowedly a Huguenot, he sincerely believed in the 
doctrine of the real pretence. % We have, hoveevcr, 
his majesty's letter to the fair Gabrielle, written on 
the evening before his abjuration, § which shows 
that he did not renounce the faith in which he had 
been educated without some repugnance ; much 
more, indeed, than he would have felt, if he had 
been so satisfied upon the doctrines of the church 
of Rome : •* To-morrow," says he, •* I take the 
perilous leap." His situation as sovereign and 
common parent of a suffering nation place him 
beyond the reach of censure for a want of firmness. 
The Protestant theologian may blame his abjura- 
tion in as unqualified a manner as the popish 
ecclesiastic bestows his approbation ; but it is to 
be borne in mind that, by becoming a Catholic, 
Henry IV. was enabled to restore a national exist- 
ence to France, and posterity has ennobled his 
name by the title of the Great. Happily the 
rights of conscience are now so fully admitted, that 
no one presumes to question the sincerity of 

* This decree, dated 30th June, 1593, gax-e great oflTmce to 
the Duke of Mayenne ; and the Archbishop of Lyons « ent 
into a violent passion on account of it.— itfesi. de Neven, vol. 
ii.p. 636. 

f 2ftth July. 1593. X Cayet. liv. 5. pp. 148— 22S. 

Edit. Cc 
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another's opinioxu : we are> therefore, bound to 
abstain from inquiring whether this king's conyic- 
tions were real or pretended ; and thus extend to 
his memory a priTUege which could not exist while 
he liTed, on account of the general preyalenee of 
bigotry and prejudice. 

Tet without pretending to blame the act, we may 
lament the sad necessity, which drove him to 
abjure. The different Huguenots of distinction 
who have left behind them memoirs or letters 
agree that the king was fond of easing his consci- 
ence by the project of a national council for re- 
uniting the parties by cleansing the Roman 
church of those unscriptural practices and doctrines 
which justified the dissent of the Huguenots. 
Circumstances neyer permitted the realization of 
that project ; and such is the force of example, 
that within a few years erery family of distinction 
had returned to the Catholic church. The loss of 
their protectors rendered the Huguenots an easy 
prey to their enemies ; and the recompense obtained 
for their services to Henry, was only an additional 
motive to excite his successors to oppress them. 

As a cloak to their ambitious designs, the 
Jesuits and all the ultramontane faction, whether 
commissioned from Rome or Madrid, had protested 
that they were actuated solely by a desire to pre- 
serve the unity of the faith, by protecting religion 
from the design of a prince who had abandoned 
their church. But no sooner did the King of 
France consent to become a Roman Catholic, than 
the legate evinced great displeasure, and announced 
that any ecclesiastic who might go to see Henry of 
Bourbon, who called himself King of France, 
would be deprived of his benefice, and incur the 
censures of the church.* The gates of Paris were 
shut, and tiie people prohibited from going to St. 
Denis : but the attempt was useless, and multi- 
tudes went to witness a ceremony, which was to 
put an end to the public calamities, f 

Joy so publicly testified, convinced the Duke of 
Mayenne that his power was nearly at an end. 
From this time the king was spoken of in terms 
of respect, and the titles Henry of Bourbon, King 
of Navarre, or the Beamais, were discontinued by 
all except the most fiuiatical members of the league. 
The preachers had recourse to their old method of 
serving the cause by the most violent sermons, in 
which the king's abjuration was represented in 
very odious colours. Boucher was conspicuous 
among them, and preached nine sermons on the 
subject, which were afterwards printed. He 
maintained that the bishops who had received the 
abjuration were ministers of hell ; and that even 
the pope himself could not re-Catholicise the Bear- 
nais.^ The people, however, remained cool, and 
the appeal to their enthusiasm was no longer suc- 
cessful. The Duke of Mayenne, perceiving that 
his prospects were cut off, considered that as he 
must choose to submit to the king on one hand, 
or on the other to his nephew, if the King of 
Spain succeeded in placing him upon the throne, 
and being besides advised by his wife to make 
peace with the king while he could obtain good 
terms, he concluded a truce in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the Spaniards.} 

* L«ttrede Monsieur le Legal anzCatholiqaea de Fianoe, 
dated t3id July, 1593. Villeroy, yoI. vii. p. S4. 
t Cayei, IW. 5. p. S23. Journal de Henri IV. 
} Joimial de Henri IV. 
f Dated Slot July. 1&93. Cayet, Ihr. 5. 



An embassy was dispatched to the pope to obtain 
his absolution, and thus remove every scruple which 
might remain in the minds of the ecclesiastics. 
This circumstance, coupled with the publication of 
the Council of Trent in Paris, appears to have ex- 
cited great apprehensions among the Huguenots. 
Ever since the king had been joined by any of the 
Catholic nobility, his favours had been almost ex- 
clusively bestowed upon them ; and when the Pro- 
testants knew that his abjuration was decided upon, 
they chiefly regretted the loss of a chief and a pro- 
tector. But when they heard that the absolution 
was wanted, they anticipated further persecutions ; 
and their inquiries upon every point, instead of al- 
laying their fears, tended more to augment them. 
Duplessis, writing to the Duke of Bouillon, observes, 
" In taking the king's abjuration, it was proposed 
that he should swear to make war against the Hu- 
guenots, which he refused to do. This is a great 
•boldness, to dare to make such a demand, when he 
was barely on the threshold of their door." He 
afterwards alludes to the embassy to Rome, and 
expects that the king will obtain absolution " on 
condition of his revoking the edict agalast the bull ; 
and, for penance, he will be secreUy enjoined to 
make war against the Protestants. The King of 
Spain will then remain to be satisfied: he can 
marry his daughter to the king, by which the two 
interests will be blended ; and then the Philistines 
must be sacrificed as a dowry."* In a subsequent 
letter he mentions, "the publication of the Council 
of Trent, during a treaty of peace, appears to dis- 
cover their intentions sufficiently. It is, in short, 
either to make the peace impossible for the king, 
or to cause a war to fall upon U8."t 

The absence of a Huguenot leader belonging to 
the royal family increased the importance of the 
Duke of Bouillon, who from that time was con- 
sidered the head of that party ; and his ambition 
made him assist the ferven^ of Duplessis, in re- 
animating the seal of the Protestants. A synod 
had been convened at St. Maixent prior to the 
king's abjuration ; the circumstances of the time 
made the Huguenots extremely attentive, and at 
that assembly a plan was agreed upon for deputies 
from all the churches to meet in the month of De- 
cember, to petition the king to direct them how 
their affairs were henceforth to be conducted ; 
to intreat him to order a general assembly of the 
Protestants ; and to pray that the truce might be 
changed into a settled peace. ^ The king's autho- 
rity was not so well established that he could dis- 
pense with the support of his tried friends; he 
therefore met their deputies at Mantes, assured 
them that his conversion had not altered his affec- 
tion for them, and promised to have their affairs 
taken into consideration«§ 



CHAPTER XLIX. 



Barriire meditates an attempt on the King's life— Reduction 
of Paris— John Chatel stabs the King— Banishment of the 
Jesuits. 

Hbnrt's abjuration was no sooner known, than a 
considerable number of persons openly professed 

* Dated 10th August, 1593. Mem. de Dnplessis, vol. it. 
p. 33S 
i Mem. de Duplessb, toI. ii. p. SS7. 
t D'AQbin«. vol. iii. p. S«4. 
( Cayet. Uv. ft. p. S69. 
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their attachment to him : all hope of destroying his 
authority by arms was therefore at an end. But 
the legate and his fanatical associates would not 
abandon their design ; and by comparing the pre- 
sent state of their tdSairs with their condition when 
Henry III* was adTancing against them with a 
formidable force, they were led to take measures 
for a similar deliTerance. The pulpits had for some 
time resounded with appeals, calculated to excite 
any violent enthusiast who would undertake to 
preserre the church from its pretended dangers. 
The Jesuit Commolet, in one of his sermons, en- 
larged upon the death of Eglon, King of Moab ; he 
applauded the assassination of the late king, and 
described James Clement as sitting among the 
angels of heayen. Having thus applied the text, 
he exclaimed, " We must have an Ehud ; we want 
an Ehud : be he a monk, a soldier, or a shepherd, it 
is of no consequence ; but we must have an Ehud ; 
and this blow is all we want to put our affairs ia 
tiie situation we desire.*" 

Such sermons were preached at Lyons and other 
towns, as well as at Paris ; and among others who 
were moved by the appeal, was one Peter Barridre, 
originally a waterman of Orleans: brought up 
among the lowest classes, he was extremely igno- 
rant ; but being very intrepid, he had been em- 
ployed by the late Duke of Guise in an attempt to 
carry off the Queen of Navarre. When he had re- 
solved to devote himself to his dreadful attempt, he 
addressed the grand vicar of the Carmelites at 
Lyons to have his opinion respecting his enter- 
prise : the friar praised his courage. A capuchin, 
of whom he made the same inquiry, told him de- 
cidedly that the work was meritorious. Happily 
for the king a similar consultation was held wiUi a 
Dominican, named Serapin Bianchi, who was at- 
tached to the royalist party, and was employed as a 
spy by the Duke of Tuscany. 

In order to be more suie of preserving the king 
against the meditated attempt upon his life, the 
Dominican deferred giving his opinion till the fol- 
lowing day : in the interval he sent for a gentle- 
man named Braiicaleou, and told him to take par- 
ticular notice of the person he should meet. Bar- 
riere was dismissed with an exhortation to abandon 
his plan, and Brancaleon immediately warned the 
king of his danger. 

Barridre proceeded to Paris and applied to Au- 
bry, curate of St. Andr^-des-Arcs, he being con- 
sidered one of the most zealous persons of the 
league. Aubr}' told him that the king was not a 
Catholic, although he went to mass : he introduced 
him to Yarade, the rector of the Jesuits, who as- 
sured him that to kill the king was a great action, 
but it required courage, and that he must previously 
confess himself and perform his Easter devotions : 
he then gave him his benediction, and intrusted 
him to another Jesuit for confession.f After this 
encouragement Barridre purchased a double-edged 
knife, which he had pointed and sharpened, and 
then set out to kill Henry IV. When he arrived 
at St. Denis, the king was hearing mass ; Barriere 
was awed by his devotion, and his courage failed. 

* PlaidovCT de M. Amaald, in 1504. p. 50. Jonrnal de 
Henri IV. 

t Jouvenry naturally rejects thii version of the afTair. He 
say» that Varnde did everything in hia power to deter Bar- 
riere : but he »as madly tient upon it, and would not be \iex- 
Buaded. (Wrt. Soc. Jesu. lib. 13. p. 44.) Jouvency's account 
would appear more worthy of credit if Varade had acted like 
he Dominican Bianchi. 



He followed the king to various places and again 
received tlie sacrament. At last he was seized by 
Brancaleon, who recognized him at Melun, where 
he was waiting for an opportunity to give the fatal 
blow. His answers, when examined, displayed a 
sort of insanity, which arose from his mind being 
bewildered by what the different priests had de- 
clared to him. His punishment comprised the 
worst kinds of torture ; and, while suffering anch 
dreadful pain, he declared that he expected Gud 
would have rendered him invisible after killing the 
king. His confession was very ample, axid he 
mentioned the names of his advisers, who were all 
priests or doctors in theology ; indeed there is not 
the least room to doubt their complicity on this 
occasion.* 

The remainder of the year was occupied with 
negotiations for the pope's absolution ; the want of 
which enabled the clei^ to declare, that the abju- 
ration was incomplete, and obstacles were thus 
raised to the people's return to allegiance. But at 
last it became evident that the king was not the 
cause of the delay, for, notwithstanding the pope's 
refusal to receive his ambassador, he did not cease 
to solicit a reconciliation. The Duke of Nevers, 
who was charged with thatmis8ion,t was surprised, 
on his arrival at Poschiavo, in the Grisons' country, 
to meet the father Possevin, a Jesuit, who pre- 
sented a brief from the pope, and informed him 
that he could not be received.^ The Duke of 
Nevers, however, proceeded to Rome, and had 
several interviews with Clement, who said to him 
on one occasion — " Do not tell me that your king 
is a Catholic ; I will never believe that he is truly 
converted, xinless an angel come from heaven to 
whisper it in my ears. As to the Catholics who 
have followed his party, I look upon them only as 
disobedient deserters of religion and the crown, 
and no more than bastards and sons of the bond- 
woman. Those of the league are lawful children, 
the real supports and true pillars of the Catholic 
religion." $ 

The first leaguer that submitted to the king was 
Bois-ros6, who, directly he heard of his conver- 
tion, made an offer of his serriccs, and gave up the 
towns of Feschamp and Lislebonne. This exam- 
ple was followed by Vitry, governor of Meatix; 
the Duke of Mayenne did all in his power to re- 
tain that gentleman, but in vain. As the truce was 
about to expire, and there appeared a probability 
of the war being renewed, he called together the 
inhabitants of Meaux, who all agreed to his propo- 
sals ; and, in consequence, they proclaimed the king 
immediately : Vitry moreover addressed a manifest 
to the league, explaining his reasons for lea%iug 
them.{| 

The impulse being given, other governors went 
over to the king, and Pointoise was surrendered by 
D'Alincourt. The loss of that place was a great 
blow to the league, for they had no otlier town 
within fifteen leagues of Paris. Villeroy immedi- 
ately advised Mayenne to treat publicly with the 
king, but be refused * he said he could not acknow- 

Bamere was arrested the 2Sth August, and executed the 
81 St. Cayet, liv. 5. De Thou, liv. 107. Journal de Henri 
IV. Pasquifr, vol. it. p. 455. ^ 

t The instructions delivered to the Marquis de Pisany by 
the Duke of Nevers are inserted hi Villeroy, \t)l. iv. p. 327. 

t 14th Oct. 1593. Mem. dc Nevers, vol. ii. p. 405. 

$ Cayet, liv. 5. pp. 251, 260. Journal de Henri IV. 

II S5th Dec. 1593. Cayet. liv. 5- p. S7£. Journal de Henri 
IV. Mem. de Nevers, \^. ii. p. 632. 
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ledge him without the pope's ordera. The expe- 
rienced statesman perceiyed that the cause of the 
union was irrecoyerable, and immediately joined 
the royalists. Henry received him graciously, and 
made him a secretary of state.* 

Soon after, the city of Lyons was mastered by 
the royalists. A revolt had taken place there in 
the previous September, which arose from a public 
dislike of the Duke of Nemours, the governor, who 
was placed in confinement in a castle. No thought 
of serving the king had been entertained by the 
leaders in this affair ; but the royalists were thereby 
enabled to ascertain their strength, and from that 
time they formed plans for establishing the king's 
authority. Mayenne was urged by his family to 
relieve Nemoiu^ from his unpleasant situation; 
but he had no reason to be anxious for the release 
of such a rival.f The intrepid defender of Paris 
had, however, great claims upon the party, and a 
body of troops were promised to be sent to restore 
his authority in Lyoiis. This news determined 
the royalists to hasten -the execution of their plans : 
I they sent to Alphonso Omano for help, and, on the 
night of the 7th of February, they went through 
the streets calling upon the people to join in their 
eSoA for liberty : in a short time the city was 
bapricadoed in every direction. The archbishop 
was awakened by the noise, and went to the 
Hotel-de-Yille, where he remonstrated with the 
people upon their disobedience, and told them that 
they ought at least to wait till the pope had ab- 
solved the king. He was answered by shouts of 
Vive le Roil and the next day every one put on the 
white scarf. Bonfires were lighted, and every- 
thii^ done to express the public hatred of the 
league. The arms of Spain, Savoy, and Nemoiurs 
were publicly burned, as well as a personification 
of the league, under the figure of an old sorceress. 
Te Dettm was sung, and public entertainments were 
given to promote the festivity. J 

This event was highly gratifying to the king, 
who had found that his conversion to Catholicism 
had neither diminished the personal hatred of liis 
enemies nor relaxed the efforts of Philip II. in 
opposing him. A courier, with dispatches from 
Mayenne to the Spanish court, was seized ; and 
among other papers was a letter, stating that the 
communications of the bearer were deserving of 
attention and credit. The king discerned a good 
opportimity for learning Philip's real sentiments, 
and, having confined the bearer of the dispatches, 
sent LaVarenne into Spain in his stead, with ample 
instructions for his guidance. On his arrival at 
Madrid, he was introduced to Philip, who informed 
him of all his plans for preventing the absolution of 
the King of France : " Do not fear," said Philip, 
** that the pope will grant it, unless the Prince of 
Beam himself goes to Rome to demand it ; and, if 
he go there, I will take good care that he shall not 
easily get back again." He afterwards saw the 
In&nta ; and during the interview she expressed a 
wish to be informed about the Prince of Beam. 
Yarenne had expressly given that turn to the con- 
versation, and produced a portrait of Henry, with 
an observation upon the happy results which might 

• Cayct, liv. 6. pp. 293, et uq. Villeroy, vol. ii. pp. 107, et 
tea. 

t In acoDveraation with Villeroy he pretended to doubt tlu) 
taxX of Nemoura being iu coufiuement. — Mem. ifEtat, vol. ii. 
p. 88. 

X Cayet, liv. 6. p. 298. Journal de Henii IV. 



be derived from a marriage with him. The Infanta 
made no reply, but kept the portrait. 

Yarenne concluded liis errand, and had received 
the orders of the King of Spain ; he went to take 
leave of the Infanta before he quitted Madrid, and, 
as he left the apartments, he was secretly informed 
that a courier had arrived with intelligence of 
Mayenne's dispatches having fallen into the hands 
of the King of France. His situation was ver^' 
perilous, for his arrest would be followed by an 
order for him to be put to death ; but, by using 
great expedition, he was able to make his escape, 
and commimicate the important information he 
had obtained. < The legate confirmed his report, 
by announcing in a letter addressed to all good 
Catholics, that the absolution would never be 
granted.f 

As there appeared, therefore, no probability of 
his obtaining the pope's absolution, and knowing 
that without it he could not exipect the submission 
of many of the clei^ ; and being b^des of opinion 
that, if he were crowned, many persons would be 
led by that circumstance alone to Join his cause, 
he decided on having his coronation solenmized at 
Chartres : that ceremony took place on the 27th of 
February, 1594. The news of this event spread 
great joy among the royalists, who by this time 
were numerous in every part of France. May- 
enne being informed of the general change of tfae 
public feeling, became fearful of being captured in 
the same way that the people of Lyons had seized 
his brother Nemours : he quitted Paris in conse- 
quence, and went with his family to Soissons in 
the early part of the month of March, J 

The retreat of Mayenne left Brissac, governor of 
Paris, at liberty to make an advantageous treaty 
with the king for surrendering the city, and thus 
take a recompense for services unrewarded by the 
league. St. Luc, his brother-in-law, was a royal- 
ist; him the king charged with the negotiation. 
A dispute had long existed between them respect- 
ing the settiement of some property ; St. Luc pro- 
posed an accommodation, and the meeting was 
only a pretext for making known his mission. 
When they met at the Abbey St. Antoine, they 
were each accompanied by lawyers, who discussed 
their affairs with earnestness, while St. Luc took 
Brissac aside, and made his proposal, which was 
accepted. As it was necessary to take every pre- 
caution, even against the slightest suspicion of a 
conference, it was given out that the lawyers could 
not come to any decision, and that they had parted 
with feelings of great animosity : at the court, it 
was circulated that the king would not easily for- 
give Brissac' s devotion to the cause of Spain.} 

On his return into the city, Brissac consulted 
with the attorney-general MoU, and sthers of the 
king's party, who would not join in the under- 
taking without stipulations for their own interests. 
But that circumstance was not allowed to be an 
obstacle ; Brissac had sold himself, and therefore' 
could not reproach them for making a price. At 
last they were all agreed, and arrangements were 
made for executing the plan. Tlie dawn of the 
22nd of March was the time fixed for opening the 
gates of Paris to the king* 

On the evening of the 21st, Brissac assembled 

• Cayet, liv. 5. p. 276. 

+ Villeroy, vol. li.p. 113. 

t I>) Gram. liv. 6. p. 87S. Jonnial de Henri IV. 

I Cayet, liv. 0. p. 334. Journal dc Henri IV. 
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every officer in whom he could confide. The 
object of the enterprise was then more folly ex- 
plained, and each was appointed to the post he 
was to occupy in its execution. At the same time, 
it was by the greatest hazard that they were not 
foiled ; for, from the communication being ex- 
tended to a great number, it at last reached the 
ears of the Spanish ministers and the Sixteen. 
They sent for Brissac, and told him that there was 
a rumour of Mayenne having concluded a peace 
with the king. He professed to suppose it impos- 
sible ; but at the same time admitted that great 
precautions were necessary, and that he would 
immediately go round the walls, to see that all 
was right. Two Spanish captains went with 
him ; and as they had been informed he was in 
the plot, they were ordered to kill him directly 
they perceived any movement in the neighbour- 
hood.* 

Fortimately the king's troops did not make their 
appearance tUl four o'clock in the morning, when 
the Spaniards had quitted Brissac, who went to 
reconnoitre directly he heard the signal : the gate 
was immediately opened, and the royalists entered 
the city in silence ; they immediately took posses- 
sion of the open places and cross roads. A post 
occupied by some Lansquenets was the only point 
at which they met with opposition, and that was 
very soon overcome. The king's entry was quite 
triumphal ; he was met at different parts by the 
public bodies, who offered their homage, while the 
provost presented the keys of the city. The streets 
resounded with shouts of Vive le Roi! and the 
power of the league was in a ihoment replaced by 
the authority of the lawful sovereign, who now 
appeared as generally beloved as he had lately been 
execrated by the multitude. 

^ But all Henry's intrepidity could not prevent 
his uneasiness, lest an ambuscade were placed to 
cut him off; and he inquired of Marshal Matignon 
if he bad secured the gate, and made certain of 
retreat in case of need.f Indeed, it is probable if 
a single leaguer had discharged a gun, or attempted, 
in any manner, to encourage his party, that a 
dreadhil havoc would have been made amongst the 
king's troops. Sufficient time was given for com- 
plete occupation of the town ; and the few efforts 
that were afterwards made to disturb the public 
tranquillity were without effect. 

Directly the king perceived that the Louvre and 
the principal places were iu his power, he sent to 
the Duke of Feria to demand the liberation of 
Colonel St. Quentin, who had been put in prison 
on account of his supposed royalist opinions. The 
duke and his companion Ibarra were then informed 
that they were at liberty to retire when they pleased, 
provided they made no attempts tx) resist the occu- 
pation of all the posto by the king's soldiers. They 
accepted the proposal, and left Paris the same day 
with all the Spanish forces. In the course of the 
morning, the king went to Notre-Dame, where Te 
Deum was simg ; the people crowded on his pas- 
sage to and from the church, and when his attend- 
ants tried to keep them off, he called out, " Let 
them approach, for they are eager to behold a 
king!" I Proclamation of a general pardon was 
made : had Henry consulted his own feelings, he 

• Cayet, liv. 6. p. 336. Journal de Henri TV. 
i Journal de Henri IV. 
t Ibid. 



would not have shown the least resentment to any; 
but being convinced that some examples were ab' 
solutely requisite, the most seditious were ordered 
to quit the city. Even Yarade, the rector of the 
Jesuits, who had instigated Barri^re to attempt his 
life, was allowed quietly to depart, in company with 
the legate. Cardinal PellevI died of vexation on 
hearing of the event ; and the furious Boucher, 
being fearfiil lest he should be brought to account I 
for his incendiary sermons, retired with several j 
other doctors into Flanders. De Bourg, the 
governor of the Bastille, made a show of resistance ; 
but when he found that the popular feeling was 
undivided, be surrendered the fortress : the occu- 
pation of Paris was then complete.* 

As a recompense for his zeal in the enterprise, 
the king promoted Brissac to the rank of marshal ; 
Mol6, for his exertions in the parliament, was 
made president, and Le M&itre, who filled a similar 
dignity under the league, was confirmed in that 
office. These rewards were an indication of the 
king's disposition towards all who would Join him ; 
while the surrender of Paris contributed very much 
to bring about a similar change in the other towns. 

The parliament, being established once more 
under royal authority, passed a decree, annulling 
all the acts and decrees which had been made to 
the prejudice of the king and his predecessor, t 
They also proceeded to investigate the conduct of 
the most notorious leaguers, and take measures for 
punishing them. Very severe punishments were 
announced for the preachers, if taken ; but as they 
had time allowed them to escape, in the interval 
between the king's return to Paris and the re- 
composition of the courts, most of them remained 
abroad, and underwent the punishment of exile 
alone. 

But the Jesuits were found to have been, one 
and all, so deeply interested for the Spanish party, 
that their expulsion from the kingdom was consi- 
dered necessary. This question occupied a long 
time. The decree of the university which ordered 
the proceedings for their banishment was signed 
by the faculty without any objection. % The pa- 
rochial clergy afterwards joined the university, and 
the cause was tried by the parliament of Paris in 
July, 1649. 

This process has become memorable by the 
constant reference made to it on every occasion 
which has brought the Jesuits into collision vrith 
the parliaments ; and the charges which were then 
exhibited against them have been always renewed 
whenever the public mind has been excited against 
that society'. Antoine Amauld was advocate for 
the university ; Louis Dol6 for the curates of Paris ; 
and Claude Duret pleaded on behalf of the de* 
fendants. Amauld's speech contained much vio- 
lent declamation : that of Dol6 was more argumen- 
tative; the defence was comprised under two 
heads — one, that the accusation against the society 
was Inadmissible — the other, an answer to the 
accusation, if admitted. { Tiie public feeling 



* Journal d« Henri IV. 

t Arrest solemnel centre ce qui e'ett &it par la Li^e. &c. 
Dated 30th March. 1594. Mem. de Nerers, vol. ii. p. €91. 
The parliament was recalled from Tours, by letters patent \ 
dated 28th March. 

X Summa petitionit erai, ut Modetas Jesu, turn solum Parisiis, 
verum etiam universo regno exterminaretur. Jouvend, lib. xli. 
p.41. 

§ Cayet, liv. 5. np. 379 et teq. Plaidoyer dis M. AnfouM 
Arnauld, &c. Yft et 13 Juillet, 1&94. 
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80 much against the Jesuits, and the assertions 
made by Arnauld entered so deeply into the ex- 
perience of the nation at large, that the proscription 
of the order was fully expected. 

The doctors of the Sorbonne had joined in the 
clamour against the Jesuits, and it was principally 
in consequence of their demand that the trial had 
been instituted; but two months had scarcely 
elapsed before the £>unilty rescinded their former 
Tote, and passed a decree in favour of the fathers.* 
The members of the league who UMl remained in 
Paris made use of this decree to meet the accusa- 
tions which were made before the parliament ; and 
the Jesuits remained for that time immolested. 

The king was in the meantime occupied in the 
field ; and several towns had submitted to him. 
Laon resisted his forces, and maintained a siege 
for two months, in which Givry was mortally 
wounded. Peronne, Beauvais, Amiens, and Noyon 
surrendered soon after ; in November, a treaty was 
concluded between the king and the Duke of Lor- 
rain ; and In a short time the Duke of Guise gave 
in his adhesion, and took the oath of fidelity. | 
Everything seemed to announce the entire pacifi- 
cation of France, by the general establishment of 
the king's authority; the league was dwindling 
out of existence, and its decay was rendered still 
more rapid by a quarrel between the Dukes of 
Mayenne and Feria, § when the nation was as- 
tounded by another £matical attempt to assassinate 
the king. 

On the evening of the 27th of December, 
1594, Henry arrived at the Louvre from 
Picardy, when he was surrounded by a number of 
nobles and gentlemen, who pressed forward to 
offer their congratulations on the favourable state 
of his affiurs. A young man had glided through 
the crowd unobserved, and, with a knife, aimed a 
blow at the king's throat. At that moment two 
gentlemen had approached, making their salutation 
by bending one knee ; and the king, with his usual 
affability, stooping to raise them up, received the 
blow on his mouth. At first the king thought he 
had been struck by a silly girl named Mathurine, 
who happened to be close to him ; and he expressed 
himself to that effect. She immediately went to 
the door of the apartment and declared that no one 
should go out. The company Uien looked at each 
other, and a young man, whose person was un- 
known to them, and who appeared very agitated, 
was at once charged with the crime. He had 
thrown away the knife, and at first protested his 
innocence; but afterwards he confessed that he 
had given the blow. || 

On his examination it was found that he was 
John Chatel, son of a draper ;1I that he had studied 
at the college of the Jesuits ; and that, having 

* Post maturamd^Jiberationem declaravit (eoncio) te quidem 
eentere patres loeietatis Jeiu, redigendns esse in orainem et dis' 
ciplinam univenitatisi regno autem Oaliicoesse neqitaquam ex- 
pellendos. Jouronci, tct antea. 

i Uist. fie la Sorbonne, vol. ii. p. 147. 

X St. Pol, an intimnte friend of Guise, anarrelled with that 
prince for renouncing his principles, and sent for 800 Spa* 
niaid* to enable him to defend Rheims. Guise heard of nis 
design, and forbid it. St. Vo\ was haughty, and GuLse ran 
him thro«igh the body. Bassompierre, Now. Mem. p. 49. 

{ Cayet, liv. 5. p. 407. 

I Journal de Henri IV. Sully, liv. 7. 

^ Jouvenci thus uneaks of him. " Huie monstro nomen 
aterma tepeliendum ooiivione, Joannes Casttellus, ^c." No 
doubt the society would bo very happy if this affair could be 
forgotten. 



dreadful alarms of conscience on account of depra- 
vities to which he had been addicted, and which 
seemed to preclude all hopes of God's mercy, he 
wished to expiate a part of his crimes, under the 
idea that it would be better to be damned as four 
than aa eight; * and having constantly heard the 
king declared a tyrant and a heretic, he thought 
that the act of delivering France from his sway 
offered the best chance of preserving him from 
some part of the torments to which he fancied he 
was doomed. This miserable wretch suffered the 
dreadful punishment which awaited regicides at 
this period, f 

The greatest alarm pervaded Paris when the 
news of the desperate act was promulgated ; but 
when it was ascertained that the wound was not 
dangerous, and that no fears were entertained of 
the knife having been poisoned, the public joy was 
unbounded : a Te Deum was immediately song at 
Notre Dame. 

It was with difficulty the populace were re- 
strained from taking vengeance on the Jesuits : 
their colleges were sturrounded by soldiers ; several 
of them were taken into custody, and the rest re- 
moved to other houses. Among those arrested 
were Guignard, the rector of the college ; Gueret, 
who had been Chatel' s confessor and adviser; and 
Haius, or Hay, a Scotchman, who had been re- 
markable for his zeal against the king's cause. On 
exanuning the papers found in the college, there 
were found in Giugnard's handwriting, some pro- 
positions to the following effect : *' That if some 
royal blood had been shed at the St. Bartholomew, 
they would have been spared the evils under which 
they laboured ; that the act of Jacques Clement was 
heroic and glorious ; that the cro^vn of France could, 
and must be transferred to some other family than that 
of Bourbon ; that the Beamais, although converted 
to the Catholic faith, would be treated more mildly 
than he deserved if he were confined in some 
severe convent, there to do penance ; that if he 
could not be deposed without war, let war be 
carried against him ; and if that could not be done, 
he should be put to death ;" besides others which 
were levelled against Henry III. and the Protestant 
princes of Europe. J 

The proceedings which had occupied the parlia- 
ment some months previous were renewed in con- 
sequence of this event, and the Jesuits were banished 
the kingdom by the same decree which condemned 
John Chartel to death. { Guignard was tried for 
his treasonable writings, and ^vas sentenced to be 
hanged : he was executed on the 7th of January : 
his firmness at the place of execution was astonish- 
ing, and he has in consequence been revered as a 
martyr by the society. || 

Numerous inquiries were made respecting the 
Jesuits in every part of the kingdom ; and it was 
found that those connected with the society were 
generally in expectation of the attempt upon the 
monarch's Ufe. A few days before the act was 
committed, two Swiss were met by some Jesuits at 
Besan^on, on his road to Rome, who told them 
that, very soon, the King of Navarre would be 

* Ut qtMtw/r fiMtm ut oUo. 

t Cayet. liv. 6. p. 482—435. 

i Ibid liv. 6. p. 436. 

§ The decree, dated S9th December, 1994, ia given at 
length by many writers : tee, among others, Paaquier, vol. i. 
p. 326. 

I Cayet, Hist, des Demiera Troubles. Jouvenci, Hist. Soe. 
Jew. Journal de Henri IV. 
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killed or wounded. The event was also looked 
for by the Spanish troops in Britanny, who were 
sent to aid the expiring league. And from infor- 
mations taken at Bourges, it appeared that one 
Francis Jacob, a scholar of the Jesuits in that 
town, boasted that he would kill the king if it 
were not already done hy another.* 

Before these statements could reach the capital, 
the Jesuits were already commanded to leave the 
kingdom ; they may, therefore, have been highly 
coloured hy the enemies of the society to justify a 
precipitate decision. To discuss the merits of the 
often-renewed dispute, not only between the Jesuits 
and the parliaments, but also their quarrels with the 
secular clergy, would be foreign to our subject ; but 
it may not be improper to remark that the declara- 
tion published by Uiem in answer to the decree 
for their banishment, contains an observation which 
completely proves tlie danger and confusion which 
must attend their establishment in any country 
where the people have made the least rtdvances in 
civilization. After ai'guing upon the bull of Six- 
tus v., which deprived the king of his right to the 
cro^n, and declaring that the court had usurped 
the authority of the church in stigmatizing as im- 
pious and heretical the maxims which Chatel had 
imbibed, the fathers added, *' that lay-judges con- 
demning ecclesiastics, and particularly religieuxy 
the immediate subjects of the pope, were excom- 
municated."f As the society can increase its num- 
bers without any control from lYtt government, the 
influence of such a body refusing submission to the 
civil magistrate necessarily endangers the existence 
of the goremment itaelf. 



CHAPTER L. 



Henry absolved by the Pope — ^Battle of Fontaine Frangaise — 
Ham taken by Humiores— Capture of Dourlens and Cam* 
biay by the Spaniards— Sieges of La Fere and Calais— 
Awem^ly of Notables at Rouen— Siege of Amiens — ^Edict 
of Nantes — Peace with Spain. 

The ignorance which pervaded the people at large 
rendered the pope's absolution requisite for the 
establishment of the king's authority ; and it is 
clear that, if the pontiff had already granted it, 
Chatel would not have felt at liberty to attempt 
his life : his personal safety was therefore interested 
in concluding Uie difference with the court of Rome. 
But, unfortunately, the expulsion of the Jesuits 
created fresh obstacles in the way of the negotia- 
tion, and rendered Clement YIH. less willing to 
consent.^ D'Ossat was indefatigable at Rome on 
the king's behalf, and envoys were sent from time 
to time with special powers, but to no purpose ; the 
pope complained of the restoration of the edict of 
Poictiers (1577), and of the banishment of the 
Jesuits, which he said was to be followed by the 
expulsion of all the religious orders from France. 
The Spaniards endeavoured to cdnfirm him in such 
sentiments ; and assured him that Henry would 
again become a Huguenot, when he was in posses- 
sion of all power ; and that, to preserve France to 
the holy see, it was not worth while to risk the 

* Hist, des Demicrs Troubles, vol. ii. p. 53. 

t Cayet, liv. 6. p. 438. 

X When D'Ossat watted on Clement after the news Imd 
re;u;hed Rome, the pontilT enlarged very much upon the pro- 
ceedings of the parliament of Paris ; he conclucUtl by saymi;, 
" Voyez si c'ett la le moyen tTaccumtiwder lex cMttcs.^ I retires 
du Card. D'Ottat. part i. p. 36. dated Slst January, 1595. 



loss of Spain.* Clement had too much experience 
to take all their assertions for granted, and felt a 
desire to be informed of the real state of affairs : ho 
made inquiries on all sides, and put forward various 
pretexts for delaying his decision, until he had re- 
ceived su£Glcient information. 

He was soon convinced that the league was no 
longer a cause that he was interested in defending ; 
and that the feeling of the French authorities was 
too decided to allow him much longer to tamper 
with a king whoNihad already displayed uncommon 
forbearance, in continuing to solicit a thing which 
was valuable only because the multitude were un- 
informed respecting it. Early in 1595, a messenger 
had arrived in Paris with a bull from the pope. 
The Bishop of Paris told the king that it was the 
bull for his absolution. Henry, highly pleased that j 
the affair had been brought to a conclusion, sent | 
it to the parliament ; but that body, either ha\lng 
a better knowledge of Latin than the bishop, or 
being impressed with an idea of its requiring a 
careful inspection before it could be received, had 
it examined with due attention ; and it proved to 
be merely a bull for the celebration of the jubilee. 
The court declari.»d that they could not receive it, 
and that they would not receive anything coming 
from the pope, until he bad recognised the king, 
and admitted him into the church. f 

This circumstance was calculated to subdue Cle- 
ment's obstinacy, but another event was still more 
efficacious. Many of the king's advisers recom- 
mended the establishment of a patriarch at the head 
of the Galilean church. J That would have been as 
bad as Huguenotism in the eyes of the Vatican ; and 
from the time that Clement recei'ved that intelligence, 
he became more courteous to the French envoys. It 
is related that a facetious observation of Seraphin 
Olivier convinced the pope of the danger which 
attended his refusals and delays. He had constant 
access to Clement, and was in the habit of con- 
versing familiarly with him : — " What news," said 
Clement, " respecting the troubles in France." " It 
is said," replied Olivier, " that Clement VII. lost 
England by his hasty disposition, and that Clement 
VIII. will lose France by his dilatory procedure."} 
The cardinals assembled on the 2nd of August, 
when Clement addressed them at length on the 
events which had occurred in France: he after- 
wards consulted each of them in private, and found 
the majority were for giving the absolution.]] The 
terms upon which it was to be granted were sent 
to France, and the king, finding them conformable 
to his intentions, authorised hb envoys, D'Ossat 
Du Perron, to accept them. The ceremony of 
absolving Henry took place on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1593.11 The church of Rome requu-es that 
penitents who, having deserted her faith, wish to 
be again received in the fold, be smitten in public 
with rods : the king was not there to undergo the 
salutary chastisement; but his representatives, 
D'Ossat and Du Perron, received the blows on their 



• D'Ossat. p. 66. 

t Journal de Henri IV. 

X isome lines were oomposed on the occasion, beginning : 
Pere saint, France wms eschappe, 
Sionfait un Antipape, &c. &c. 

$ Davila, liv. 14. 

II Uttres du Cardinal D'Oseat, part i. p. 65. 

% D'Oisnt, in a Intter of the same date, writes, " ^a este ce 
matin que I'absolution a et6 donnee au roy ; tout s*y est passe 
oonvcnablement k la dignite de la couronne." — jJettreSt &c. 
part i. p. 68. 
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■houldersi while priests recited the Miaertre.* In 
order to maintain every item of his prerogative, the 
pope declared null and void the absolution which 
the king had received at St. Denis; and after a 
fall confession of heresy had been read aloudi he 
pronounced the restoration of Henry lY. to his 
title of Most Christian King. The soimd of trum- 
pets in the church was a signal for the discharge 
of cannon at the castle of St. Angelo ; and while 
this demonstration of joy took place the king's 
representatives advanced, and with great fervour 
kissed the pontiff's fcet.f The Spanish faction, 
unable to prevent the ceremony, had done all in 
their power to have it celebrated privately.;]; 

This negotiation had occupied a considerable 
part of the year, and in the interval the king had 
been actively employed in military operations, for 
he had declared war against Spain in January. The 
Archduke Ernest published a reply to the king's 
proclamation, and immediately took measures for 
canying on the war with vigour; but very soon 
aflcr he died at Brussels, and the Spanish govern- 
ment was thus deprived of his services at a time they 
were very much wanted. § As he had been led to 
expect the hand of the Infanta, directly she was 
placed upon the throne of France, the reverses of the 
league produced a great effect upon him : his disap- 
pointment preyed upon his mind and hastened Us 
death, the immediate cause of which was an internal 
complaint. 

On the renewal of the war, the relative condition 
of the parties and their distinctions underwent a 
complete revolution ; and the characters of a civil 
war were lost in the strong feelings of nationality. 
Instead of the Spaniards entering France to assist 
the league, it was a remnant of that faction that 
made exertions to help the King of Spain. The 
Duke of Lorrain's levies now followed the king's 
standard and put on the white scarfj while the few 
that adhered to Mayenne renounced their own 
badge, and assumed the Spanish colour, which 
was red. 

The king's forces were making a regular progress 
in the reduction of a number of towns in various 
parts of France. Beaune, in Burgundy, surrendered 
to Marshal Biron ; || and Yienne, in Dauphiny, 
was taken by the constable Montmorency. These 

* This drcomstanoe has been the anbject of considerable 
diaenHiaa : John Botero, an ultramontane, has given an 
account entitled De Autoritate H potentia tummi Pontijicis, 
tfc, in which he dwells upon ihejlageUiUiou as a means of 
exalting the church. Ths work was written in Italian, and 
being tranidated into Latin, was published at Cologne in 1596. 
We read there, Pontifo* eumfiate, legiUorum terga tt humeros 
tmr^amt, l^e. The proces Terbnl which was published by 
D^Ossat at tho time passes over the event in silence ; stating 
thai the absolution was given to the ambassadors iolemMita- 
tibmt asndit. But it is clear that the blows, if not given in 
reality, were in pretence ; and the humiliation of royalty to 
the papacy was equally ffreat. De Thou (lib. 1 IS) oomnlaius 
of Botero's aeeoout; ana espedally of an ezpression^th'iiu 
e««atff. admitting at the same time LEvrrEB sufpliet procura- 
iartM tamgebtU. D'Ossat also complmns of the acooimt. " It 
was a ceremony,** says he. " which we felt no more than if a 
fly had passed over our clothes ; while, after reading this state* 
ment, yon would say, that the marks of the blows would 
irmain on oar shonldiBrs.'* — Litres dm Card. ITOtiat, 17th 
October, 1&96, part 1. p. 167. 

t Gayet. Ht. 7. pp. 536 et uq. 

1 irOisat. part 1. p. 69. 

I Henry*s proclamation was dated 17th January, 1595 ; the 
ardbdokes answer, l.^th February ; ho died Slst Februar}*, 
aged 42. Cayet, liv. 7. p. 483. 

I Pri$0 des Villet et Cnasieau de Beamne. This narrative, 
eomposed at the time, is inserted in Mem. de la Ligue, vol. 
vi. of the edition by OoHJet. 



events were followed by intelligence of the advance 
of a strong force under the constable of Castille, 
who had traversed Savoy, and was abeady in 
Franche-Comt6, where he was joined by Mayenne. 
Biron intreated his majesty to hasten into Bur- 
gundy to oppose the progress of this invader. The 
king immediately appointed a rendezvous for Ms 
nobility at Troyes, and arrived in that town at the 
end of May. In a few days Biron informed him 
that he had recovered the town of Dijon, and was 
besieging the Yiscount Tavannes in the castle ;* 
but that he constantly expected the arrival of the 
Spaniards, who would advance to help their par- 
tisans. Henry immediately decided upon a plan 
which he had already adopted on several occasions 
with tolerable success : he set out to fall upon the 
advanced posts of the Spanish army, and from 
that movement resulted the combat of Fontaine- 
Franqaise, an encounter so chivalrous and un- 
exampled, that Mathieu compares it to a dream, 
and observes, " That, if it were not well aathenti- 
cated, it would be classed among the romantic 
exploits of the Rowlands and Olivers, and the four 
sons of Aymond.**f 

The Spaniards had been detained before Yesoul, 
which was the only resistance they experienced in 
their approach ; but that place was well defended, 
to the great vexation of Mayenne, who was eager 
to relieve Tavannes at Dijon.} Without that delay 
the king would not have been in time to oppose 
their progress ; but having made choice of a thou- 
sand horsemen, and five hundred carabineers, he 
divided them into several companies, and sent 
them out by different routes, with orders to be at 
Fontaine-Fran9aise at a certain time. He arrived 
within a league of that place before the other 
divisions, being then accompanied by only forty 
gentlemen of his suite, and the same number of 
horsemen, who attended the Baron de Luz. The 
Marquis de Mirabeau, who had gone to recon- 
noitre, hastened back to inform the king that he 
had fallen in with a body of four hundred of the 
enemy, and that he believed the main body was at 
hand. Fortunately, Biron arrived at that time 
with a division of three hundred men ; but before 
all the troops could arrive at the rendezvous, the 
king found himself engaged with a large division 
of Uie enemy's army: the assistance that Biron 
had brought enabled him to maintain the imequal 
conflict ; and the determined bravery of his fol- 
lowers, who rallied and charged with great prompt- 
ness, made the enemy retreat, for they could not 
believe that so small a body of men would have 
given battle, unless they were sure of being sup- 
ported : the arrival of a division was thought to be 
the whole army of the royalists advancing, and 
Mayemie and the Constable of Castille imme- 
diately withdrew their troops beyond the Sa6ne. 
The lung had not nine hundred men with him at 
any time during the %ht, and on several occasions 
he charged into the midst of the enemy's cavalry 
with less than a hundred followers : the enemy's 
force was at least two thousand, who were encou- 
raged by the vicinity of ten thousand infantr}*. 

* Mem. de Tavannes. p. 139. Davlla, liv. U. De Thou, 
liv. 112. 

f Hist, des Gnerres entra les maisons de Fmnce eC d'Es- 
pagne, p. 35. 

t Before the assistance could arrive the Viscount Ta> 
vannes had thought it necessary to retire to Talan. Mem. 
de Tatames, p. 139. 

O 
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The Spaniards had abore two hundred killed and 
wounded ; the French lost only six penons.* 

There appears temerity in this action on the part 
of the king ; for, if he had fallen on the occasion, 
it is highly probable that France would have been 
OTerpowered by the Spanish faction. But it was 
obserred by a contemporary that, whether he 
fought or retired, the danger was equally great. f 
Indeed, if he had not arrested the enemy's pro- 
gress as he did, Dijon would have been again lost, 
and a protracted war would have been the conse- 
quence. He is said to hare been urged to retreat 
before it was too late ; but he obserred that he 
wanted assistance, not advice. His experience, 
moreover, satisfied him that the enemv would have 
overwhelmed him had he attempted to retreat; 
and he was so convinced of his danger, that he 
said afterwards he had fought for his life rather 
than for victory. J 

This check prevented the Spaniards from ef- 
fectually co-operating with their forces in the north 
of France, on which side they had always made 
their approaches. They alreaidy possessed three 
towns in Picardy ; viz., Ham, Soissons, and La 
Fdre. The former place was taken at the end of 
June by Humieres. The garrison very obstinately 
defended the town ; and at last set fire to the 
houses, in order to expel the assailants, who had 
gained admission by means of an understanding 
with a concealed royalist. Advice had been sent 
to the Duke of Bouillon of what was passing, and 
by his assistance the place was mastered, and the 
garrison put to the sword. Humieres himself was 
killed at the beginning of the fight, and it was the 
great attachment of his followers to him that 
caused them to give no quarter in their exaspera- 
tion.} 

The Spaniards compensated for this loss by 
taking Castellet and Dourlens : they besieged the 
latter place at the close of July. The Dukes of 
Nevers and Bouillon and Admiral Yillars were 
all pressing forward to relieve the town ; and their 
united force was fully adequate to keep in check 
the Count de Fuentes, who commanded the Spanish 
army. But unfortunately there was a want of 
proper understanding, by some attributed to 
mutual jealousy, each wishing to obtain the 
honour of raising the siege. The consequence was, 
that Yillars was engaged with a force fiir superior 
to his own, and sustained a total defeat. When it 
was known that Yillars was a prisoner, several 
officers of the league reproached him with having 
deserted their cause. Sassenval, his companion, 
a prisoner, addressed some spirited remarks to 
them on the disgrace of wearing the livery of an 
enemy of their coimtry. He was immediately as- 
sailed with many reproaches, and both Yillars and 
himself were put to death on the spot. Dourlens 
surrendered soon after* when the Spaniards execu- 
ted dreadful reprisals upon the inhabitants. They 
spared neither sex nor age, and called to eacli 
other to avenge the taking of Ham. More than 
three thousand persons were put to death.|| 

• 5th June, l&9ft. Cavet, D'Aubigne, Hathieu. Davila, 
Sollv, and Mem. de OvUUuime de Taoannet, at the end. 

f Mathieu, HiH. dei Onerres entre let Maiiomt de Frmtoe et 
d^E$pagne, p. 96. 

t Pereflxe, in loe. Matiiieu, vol. ii. liv. 1. p. 187. 

S Cayet, liv. 7. p. 50S. Hist. de$ Derniers Tnmblet, vol. ii. 
p. 59. 

I Sully, liv. 7. Journal de Henri IV. m loc. Cayet. Ut. 
vUL p. 505— 507. D*Aubigne.vol.iu. p. 868. Mathieu. Hi<e. 
det UMerres, &c. p. 37. 



Fuentes then besieged Cambray, which he took 
after a resistance of two months. His force was 
seventeen thousand men, and seventy pieces uf 
cannon ; but the Duke of Retheiois, the govemor,* 
assisted by De Yic, made such a defence, that be 
was preparing to convert the siege into a blockade, 
when the people of the town revolted, and opened 
the gates to the Spaniards. The governor and his 
friends retired to the citadel, and afterwards ob- 
tained very honourable terms.f 

Had such rererses occurred at an earlier period, 
they would have seriously prejudiced the king's 
cause ; but while these events took place in the 
north of France, the king received his absolution 
from B^me, and Mayenne treated with him for a 
general suspension of hostilities. ;( There was now. 
very great hope of peace being restored to this dis- 
tracted cotmtry ; for, although Mayenne's adhesion 
was not completed till several months later, it was 
evident that the chief difficulties in the way of a 
pacification were overcome. Still the king would 
not relax his operations against the Spaniards ; and, 
instead of remaining idle during the winter, sent 
Laverdin into Brittany, while he commenced the 
siege of La F^re. { 

This siege lasted six months,]] during which 
interval the king received the submissions of many 
persons of rank, and recovered possession of several 
towns. Marseilles was regained from the enemy 
almost at the moment it was to be delivered over to 
the Spanish government by the Consul Casault, wiio 
was in treaty with Charles Doria for that object 
Peter L\berta, who kept one of the gates of Mar^ 
seilles, observed that Casault and Louis d'AJx, his 
chief confederate, went out of the town every day 
with their guards ; and, being desirous of serving 
the king, he resolved to shut the gates upon them 
when they were out, or to kill them by an ambus- 
cade near the gate ; after which the town could be 
easily mastered. He informed the Duke of Guise 
of his plan, which was carried into execution on 
the 17th of February, 1596. Casault was killed 
by Liberta and his brother, and the town imme- 
diately resounded with shouts of Vive le Boi.^ 

Toulouse was brought back to the king's au- 
thority by Joyeuse, who received the dignity of 
marshal as the price of his submission. The Duke 
of Nemours, son of the governor of Paris, who 
had died a few months previous, had no difficulty 
in obtaining an edict from the king : it was granted 
at the same time with Mayenne*s, which, how- 
ever, required some discussion, and was not rois- 
tered by the parliaments without opposition. He 
obtained three towns as security, which he iras to 
hold for six years, and no charge whatever was 
allowed to be brought against him for any part "he 
had taken in the late troubles.** 

The siege of La Fire was an irresistible induce- 
ment for D' Aubign6 to offer his services to the king. 
His speeches at the synodical meetings had be^ 
very free, and the king had in consequence become 
BO inveterate against him, that he declared he would 

* Son of the Duke of Nevers. 

t 9th Oct.. 1696. Cayet. liv. 7. p. 688. ICatfaien and 
D'Aubijoie. ut antea. 

Articles dated 23Td Sept.. 1596. 

Nov., 1596. Gayet. Hathieu. D'Aabi«ne. 

. It was the longest that Hennr had on hand : the town 
was extremely well fortified, and had a nnmenma ganisoa. 
Sully, liv. 8. 

1] tliflt. des I^miers Troubles, vol.ii. pp. 62 et teq, Cayet. 
liv. viii. p. 585. D'Aubifpie. vol. ill. p. 376. 

•• RecueU des Edite de Henri IV. 
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ba^e him put to death if he could take him. The 
extreme danger which presented itself did not deter 
D' Aubign£ from g^ing to the camp ; and to the sur- 
priae of all, he was received in a very friendly man- 
ner. Henry consulted him in priTate, and treated 
him with great affability. Chaters recent attempt 
on his life becoming the subject of conversation) he 
addressed the king to the following effect : " Sire ! 
as you have as yet renounced God with your lips 
alone, they alone have been pierced ; but whenever 
your heart renoimces him, that ^vill receive the 
blow." During the siege the king had a severe 
illness, and his mind was harassed by reflections 
upon his abjuration of the reformed religion. He 
unbosomed himself to D' Aubign6, and asked his can- 
did sentiments on the subject. lyAubign^ wished 
to introduce a minister who would be better able to 
discuss such matters ; but that could not be done 
vnthout alarming the Catholics, and therefore was 
not permitted. Henry then locked the door of the 
chamber, and called upon D*Aubign^ solemnly to 
declare his conscientious opinions respecting the sin 
he had incurred by changing his religion. They 
conversed together for several hours, and joined in 
prayer at intervals : the king's mind became more 
easy, and his fears considerably diminished; but 
his disorder soon after began to abate, and as he 
was then able to take part in the active scenes of 
government, he never renewed the discussion.* 

La Fire was so closely blockaded, that to use 
the expression of a contemporary, the garrison had 
nothing free but the air.f They supported all their 
fatigues and privations by confident expectations of 
relief, which the Cardinal Albert was bringing to 
them. Although his education and pursuits had 
nothing in common with military affairs, he proved 
himself to be fully qualified for commanding an 
army. He quitted Brussels with a declared inten- 
tion of relieving La F^re ; but instead of going 
there, he suddeiuy attacked, and took possession of 
Calais : Ardres was his next object, but that siege 
I occupied him a month ; and before he had finished 
I the enterprise La Ykie had capitulated.^ 

The citadel of Calais held out some time after 
the town was taken, and Henry sent over to Eliza- 
beth for assistance, reminding her of her often re- 
peated promises.} Sancv was first sent, and after- 
wards the Duke of Bouillon ; but as she found they 
were too faithful to their own king and country to 
allow her to suppose that she would be permitted to 
retain Calais, she told them that she would commu- 
nicate with their king through the medium of her 
own ambassador, Sidney. He informed Henry that 
the Queen of England would give him great assist- 
ance in carrying on the war with Spain, on condition 
that Calais, when retaken, should be given up to 
her as a security for the siuns of money she had 
advanced. Henry was indignant at the proposal, 
and said, as he turned away from the ambassador, 
** If I must be bitten, it may as well be by a lion 
as by a lioness." II AfterwarcU, when the Spaniards 
obtained full possession of the town, he was far 
from testifying regret, but exhorted those around 
him to take courage, "For with the help of 

• D*Aabigne. Mem. p. 136. Hist. Univ. vol. iii. pp. 376. 377. 

t Mathieu. Hi»t. de» Querret, &c. 

X Calais waa taken I7th April, 1596. Ardres, 23rd May: 
La Fere capitulated 16th May. Cayet, Mathieu. D'Aubigne 
and De Thou. 

I Diaeoan de M. Sancy, pp. 98. 99. Villeroy, vol. v. 

I Mathieti. vol. ii. liv. 2. p. 223. 



Heaven," said he, "we will recover the place 
before it has been as many days in the hands of 
the Spaniards as our ancestors suffered it to remain 
years in the hands of the English."* 

In order to obtain the means of carrying on the 
war with vigour it was necessary to introduce order 
into the state, and an assembly of notables was con- 
voked at Rouen. The meeting was opened on the 
4th of November, 1596, when ^e king pronounced 
a discourse which has been preserved by many 
French historians, who consider it a model of can- 
dour and eloquence. " If," said his majesty, " if I 
wished to acquire the reputation of an orator, I 
should have learned some fine long harangue, and 
have spoken it here with great gravity; but my 
desire extends to two more glorious titles, the de- 
liverer and the restorer of the state. For that 
purpose I have assembled you : you know to your 
ovni costs, as I know to mine, that when God called 
me to this crown, I found France not only ruined, 
but almost lost for Frenchmen. By divine assistance, 
by the prayers and counsels of my faithful servants, 
by the swords of my brave and generous nobles, 
and by my own toils and exertions, I have saved 
France from destruction : let us now preserve her 
from ruin. Participate, my dear subjects, in this 
second glory, as you have done in the first. I have 
not called you as my predecessors did, to order you 
to approve of my wishes ; I have assembled you 
to have your advice, to place confidence in your 
opinions, to adopt them ; in short, to place myself 
in your hands. It is a desire that rarely seizes 
veteran and victorious kings, but the ardent love 
which I bear my subjects makes me find every- 
thing easy and honourable. My chancellor will 
inform you more particularly of my wi8hes."t 

The whole winter was taken up with the discus- 
sions of this assembly. Many plans were proposed 
for establishing a good system of finance ; but it 
would be some time before they could come into 
operation, and the king required money for carry- 
ing on the war. He made Sully his superintendent 
of finances, which was his readiest way to restore 
order in the public accounts. That exemplary man 
diminished the expenditure by proper reforms, and 
procured a supply of funds by turning into the 
public cofiTers large sums which the distracted state 
of the kingdom had allowed to be swallowed up by 
greedy and extravagant individuals. "Whatever 
fraud or error," pays Sully, " might have crept into 
the finances, I imagined that neither of them could 
be so secret, nor so general, that we could not ulti- 
mately find the origin and the proof." ;( The old 
courtiers were alarmed at such a reform, and re- 
gretted their supineness in suffering him to join 
the council. § 

But the scantiness of his pecuniary supplies was 
not the only circumstance that impeded Henry's 
government; the Huguenots had renewed their 
meetings, and represented in a memorial that they 
were entitled to privileges more extensive than those 
granted by the edict of Poictiers. The king begged 
them to defer the discussion of their claims until the 
public afibirs gave him a better opportunity of se- 
curing and defending the rights and interests of all 
parties* However, as the Protestants had taken up 

• De Bury, Hist, de Henri I*^..vol. iii. p. 88. 
f Cayet. fiv 8. p. 629. Porefixe, Uv. 2. 
i Sully. IW. 8. 

I Messieurs d» conseil du rot pfUirent dlavuede mon pnget. 
Sully, liv. 8. 
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an opinion that the king was no longer their friend, 
every measure which bore any relation to such an 
idea was highly coloured and enlarged upon by the 
more zealous members of their synods ; and meet- 
ings were held at Venddme, Saumur» Loudun and 
Chatellerault, in furtherance of their general plans.* 
The Duke of MercoBur, who still maintained him- 
self in Brittany, was encouraged by the hope that 
religious differences would again destroy the regal 
authority, in which case he confidently expected to 
establish an independent sovereignty in his pro- 
vince. Otlier nobles secretly indulged similar 
hopes ; and the king was fearful that along with 
those contemplated principalities a religious re- 
public would spring up in the heart of his king- 
dom. He did not object to the Protestants having 
privil^es ; but he wished them to be conferred by 
him, not obtained by them ; and for that reason, 
he was careful that all their public acts should 
bear the character of royal sanction, although they 
were directly in opposition to his wishes. 

The Spaniards, in the mean time, continued their 
operations and astonished the king, and indeed the 
whole nation, by seizing upon Amiens by stratagem. 
Having placed a sufficient number of men in ambus- 
cade around the town, a few were sent in disguised 
as co\mtr}'men. They were stopped at the gate, and 
asked >'ariou8 questions. Pretending to be very 
fatigued, they placed their loads on the groimd, and 
rested at the gate, until they observed some of their 
confederates approaching, who were also disguised 
and conducting a waggon. One of them then took 
up his load to put it on his shoulders, and having 
secretly opened the sack's mouth, he let fall a great 
quantity of nuts at the gate. The guards amused 
themselves in collecting the countr^'man's nuts ; and 
while they were thus occupied, the waggon had 
arrived within the gate-posts. One of the confede- 
rates immediately loosed his horses, leaving the 
waggon to prevent the gate being shut, while the 
others fell upon the guards. The signal was then 
given to the Spanish troops in the neighbourhood : 
tiiey advanced immediately, and completed the 
enterprise, t 

The possession of Amiens enabled the Spaniards 
to make excursions to the gates of Paris, and it 
was imperative that the recovery of the town should 
be immediately attempted. When the king heard 
of it he seemed to reflect upon himself for devoting 
so much of his time to the pleasures of his court 
and the society of his mistress. He observed with 
emphasis, " We have had enough of the King of 
France, it is now time to be King of Navarre ;" 
and told the weeping Gabrielle d*£str^s, that he 
must again leave her to undergo the fatigues and 
dangers of another war.;( 

Sully hastily equipped an army with a good train 
of artillery, ammunition, provisions, and conve- 
niences for the sick and wounded.} But to obtain 
funds for supplying this, he was obliged to raise 
fresh imposts upon edicts which required to be re- 
gistered by the parliament. Instead of money that 
body sent remonstrances. Henry wrote to the Pre- 
sident Harlay, that those who defended the state 
ought to be supported and provided for. " Give me 

* Theii resoltttioiu, declarations, ami (general proccediu^ 
arc given at length by Soulier, Hist, du CaMnttme, liv. 7 
and 8. 

t Cayet, liv. 9. p. 668. D'Anbign^. vol. iii. p. 387. De 
Thou. liv. 118. 

t Journal de Henri IV. 

§ Sully, liv. 9. 



an army," said the king, ** and I wiU cheerfully g^v« 
my life to save you and restore France." The edicts 
were notwithstanding rejected, and the president 
went to the king to represent the necessities of 
the state. ** The greatest necessity of the state,*' 
replied the king, " is to be cleared of its enemies ; 
you are like the fools at Amiens who refused me a 
subsidy of two thousand crowns and have lost a 
million. I am going to fight the enemy, and if 1 
get shot in the head you will find out what it is to 
have lost your king." Henry lY. could not obtain 
the registration of his edicts without using com- 
pulsory measures : he effected his object to preserve 
his dignit}' ; but with unequalled goodness of heart 
he revoked the edicts afterwards.* 

The king besieged Amiens with resolution and 
promptitude, and as the town was of great import- 
ance, the French nobility and gentry hastened to 
assist their sovereign ; while the Spanish govern- 
ment assured HemandTillo, the commander of the 
garrison, that he might depend upon the arrival of 
relief. The siege lasted six monUis, and produced 
examples of great spirit on both sides. 

Cardinal Albert did not make his appearance 
till September, by which time the town was re- 
duced to great extremity. He brou^t with him 
a good army, and made an attempt to relieve the 
besieged; but after a skirmuh with the king's 
troops, he drew off his forces to Dourlens. TUs 
so dispirited the garrison, that they immediately 
proposed to capitulate ; and the king entered Amiona 
on the 25th of September.f This event was a 
death blow to the expiring league, and there re- 
mained only the Duke of M ercceur to subdue or 
win over : he had lately lost Rochfort and Craon, 
his frontier towns ; and Dinan, his stronghold, had 
been surprised by the people of SL Malo. He 
was, therefore, quite ready to accept the terms 
which he understood the king was willing to grant ; 
and when Henry went early the following year 
into Brittany to settle the afikirs of that province, 
Mercceur met him at Angers, took the oath of 
allegiance, and delivered up all the places he held;^ 
he afterwards obtained an edict of indemnity, 
similar to those granted the other chiefa of the 
league. § 

The court of Spain was by this time convinced 
of the necessi^ of making peace with France, and 
persons on boUi sides were commissioned to dis- 
cuss a treaty. The king, at the same time, took 
measures for settling the afiairs of the Huguenots. 
He had been obliged to purchase the submiaion of 
many leaguers; some with governments, otheis 
with money : but the Huguenots' price was of a 
different description ; they feared that ultimately 
they should become victims of the bigotry of the 
Catholics, and loudly demanded securities from the 
king, as a protection from their enemies. Henry 
was not unwilling to grant their request ; he re- 
membered that he had long been their diief, and 
that their blood had been freely shed in his cause. 
Commissioners had been previously appointed to 
draw up articles for them, and for above twelve 
months the king had been solicited to sign the edict : 
this he refused to do, alleging, as Ms principal 
reason, that it would be more satisfactory for him 

* Hist, du Parlcment de Paris, ch. 38. 
t Cayet, Mathien, and D'Aubigne. i« toe. 
t .According to Sully, the people of Nantes weie iiTvpariag ; 
to dpliver Mercosur into the king's hands. Mem, Itv. 9. 
( Cavet, liv. 9. p. 710. Reeaeil dea Edita de Henri IV. | 
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to grant the edict after he had subdued his enemies 
and was in full possession of his authority: for 
then it could not be said that the Huguenots had 
extorted it from him in a time of need : and, before 
the edict was signed, he gave a proof of his inde- 
pendence by retrenching some articles which did 
not please him.* 

The edict of Nantes was signed on the 30th of 
April, 1598. From its provisions it appears to 
have been modelled upon that of Poictiers, and 
comprised the conventions of Bergerac and Fleiz. 
The Protestants were allowed the most ample 
liberty of conscience ; but the public exercise of 
their religion was limited to certain parts of the 
kingdom. They were compelled to submit to the 
exterior police of the Romish church, by keeping 
festiirals, paying tithes, &c. They were declared 
eligible to all offices ; their poor were to be received 
into the hospitals ; and for their protection mixed 
chambers were to be established in all the parlia- 
ments. 

The parliament of Paris refused to register the 
edict, and made a remonstruice to the king : the 
counsellors expressed themselves with great warmth, 
and declared that they would not receive their new 
colleagues contemplated in the edict. The king 
answered them in an authoritative tone, and told 
them tliat he knew how to put down those who 
opposed him ; adding, in his pithy style, " I have 
climbed the walls, and can easily get over the 
barricades.* 't But the monarch who had sent for 
the unruly counsellors, and threatened to enforce 
his will, would not dismiss them from his presence 
without displaying the feelings of a common 
parent : he appealed to their sense, their patriotism, 
and their justice, and by that means induced them 
to yield to his wishes. 

That the edict should meet with opposition at 
Paris is not surprising; but even at Rochelle, 
there was so much discussion upon the subject, 
that several months elapsed before it was received 
and acknowledged. The more ardent Huguenots 
appear to have entertained the project of accepting 
what suited their views, and rejecting the rest. 
The commissioners sent by the king to receive the 
adhesion of the Protestants were ParabSre, a gentle- 
man of Poictou, and Martin Langlois, formerly 
provost of Paris. They perceived Qie aim of the 
party opposed to the edict, and Parabere addressed 
the magistrates to this effect : — " In receiving the 
edict, you must receive all its clauses and provi- 
sions. If you reject some, the Catholics will have 
a right to reject what displeases them ; and by the 
non-execution of the law, your churches will lose 
what you think to gain for them." A consistory 
I was held on the 3rd of August, when considerable 
I clamour was raised against those magistrates who 
were persuaded by Parabere's appeal. A final 
effort was made to dissuade them from consenting, 
but without effect ; for the municipal body con- 
sented to re-establish the Catholic worship, and 
gave up two chiutihes for that purpose. Symptoms 
of riot were displayed by the populace, but the 
tumultuous feeling was easily suppressed.;^ 

The peace with Spain was concluded at Vervins, 
and signed by the plenipotentiaries on the 2nd of 
May : the king ratified it at Paris on the 22nd of 



Jmie.* The last treaty with Spain which was 
that of Cateau-Cambresis in the reign of Henry II. 
had cost France many to^Tis ; but the treaty of 
Vervins was entirely advantageous. Henry was 
aware that Philip was more in want of peace than 
himself, and therefore made his own terms : but 
common justice required the restitution of the 
towns improperly held by the Spaniards ; while 
the haughty Philip consoled himself for his defeat 
by an empty protest that the plenipotentiaries did 
not represent him, but the Viceroy of the Nether- 
lands. 

" Thus," says Sully,t " in spite of so powerful a 
league, comprising the pope the emperor, the king 
of Spain, the Duke of Savoy, and aJl the ecclesias- 
tics of Christendom, the king effected his designs, 
and crowned them with a glorious peace." 

The treaty of Vervins delivered France from the 
evils of a foreign warfare ; while the domestic peace 
of the country was settled by the edict of Nantes, 
which procured the Protestants their civil and 
religious rights. By a singular coincidence, the 
town of Nantes witnessed the close of the civil wars 
and troubles, which had commenced with an assem- 
bly held in that very place, nearly forty years 
before, when the violence and ambition of the 
Guises drove the Huguenots to seek for safety in 
a confederacy. Such a measure offered a hope of 
gaining protection, if not redress ; but failing in 
the execution, it contributed to assist their enemies, 
and was in reality the spark which originated the 
political conflagration. 



* D'Aubigne, vol. iii. p. 460. , 

-f TyAiMgar, iU antea. Soulier, /7iit. dv Cahinfsme.^.^iS. | published 12th of June. 

X Anne, toI. ii. pp. 77—80. f Mem. liv. 9. at tho end. 



CHAPTER LI. 

CoodiiioD of tho Huguenots under Henry IV.— Blron*ii oon- 
spiracy— Restonition of the Jesuits. 

The second period of King Heni7*s reign opened 
under circumstances which appeared favourable 
only by comparison with the previous distracted 
condition of France ; for the general state of the 
country was still deplorable. Distress, the ex- 
haustion consequent on a protracted civil war, and 
the unsatisfied ambition of many chieftains, were 
serious barriers to the internal pacification of the 
kingdom. The Dukes of Mercoeur, Bouillon, and 
Biron, with other powerful nobles, endeavoured to 
re-establish the feudal sovereignties of the middle 
ages ; and their interested efforts greatly impeded 
the operations of the royal government. At the 
same time, many of the gentry had become habitu- 
ated to the restlessness of a partisan warfare, and 
expected a continuation of the impunity which 
anarchy had sanctioned during a long series of 
years : this also materially retarded the returning 
prosperity of the country. 

More than one instance on record will show the 
extent of this evil, and the length of time requisite 
to restore public order. Three gentlemen of Brit- 
tany, named Guillery, sustained a siege against the 
king's forces. After an obstinate defence, the 
younger brother, who commanded, attempted to 
escape ; but he was taken prisoner, and terminated 
his bold career on the scaffold, along with a con- 
siderable number of his adherents, whose attach- 

* ThaM* dates are given by Mathieu, Hist.desOuerres, Ifc-t 
but I^e Gniin in his Decade, liv. 7, says, the treaty was 
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ment to their leader had heen stimulated by hopes 
of future booty, and encouraged by the success of 
preTious depredations.* Nor was a prospect of 
plunder the sole cause of violence, for angry per- 
sonal feuds occasionally broke out. In August, 
1 607, there was a combat on the borders of Poictou 
and Anjou, in whicb thirty gentlemen were en- 
gaged : twenty-five of the combatants were killed, 
and the others very much wounded. f 

Another serious inconvenience had arisen out of 
the civil wars : the leading characters of each party 
had contracted a habit of entering into treaties for 
assistance from foreign powers ; and the frequency 
of such negociations proves that the state of afikirs, 
by rendering them necessary, had destroyed their 
reprehensible character. 

The rival pretensions of the house of Lorrain 
were annihilated, when Henry's right was acknow- 
ledged by the pope ; but the king's marriage with 
Margaret of Yalois left him wiUiout any hope of 
posterity. The junior branches of the Bourbon 
family looked forward with but ill-concealed im- 
patience to the succession ; and the termination of 
the war was but half of what the nation claimed of 
its rulers. Still the king's personal character was 
a guarantee for firm government ; and a series of 
valuable measures might be confidently expected, 
when the royal council comprised such men as 
Sully, Sillery, Jeannin, and Yilleroy. It is, how- 
ever, worthy of remark, that Sully complains of the 
Jealousy of his colleagues, who wished to exclude 
him from all interference in foreign negociations ; 
and, on one occasion, Yilleroy was so highly of- 
fended at the appointment of Bethune, Sully's 
brother, to the embassy at Rome, that the king was 
obliged to interpose, expressing himself greatly 
ofiTended at such scenes in his presence. { 

The heads of the Huguenot party at this time 
were Rohan, Soubise, La Tremouille, and Bouillon. 
The Prince of Cond^ and the Count de Soissons 
had been educated as Catholics.^ Lesdiguieres, 
though nominally a protestant, was not considered 
likely to make any sacrifice for the cause. Du- 
plessis-Momay was their chief adviser ; d' Aubign^ 
their most active agent. Henry ChlLtillon de Co- 
Ugny, the admiral's grandson, had Inspired great 
hopes among the Huguenots ; but he was killed at 
the siege of Ostend, in 1601. His rising qualities 
promised much ; being noted for cool courage, 
prudence, comprehensive understanding, and an 
afiability that won the affections of his soldiers. 
The king's mind was unhappily poisoned against 
him by various misrepresentations : he was re- 
ported to be ambitious without bounds ; inspired 
by a fanatical impulse to surpass his father and 
grandfather ; and ready to sacrifice life for his re- 
ligion. His relationship to one whom the king 
had professed to revere as a father, and his ze^ 
against Henry's worst foes, the Spaniards, pre- 
sented great claims on his behalf. But the King 
of Navarre had become King of France, and feared 
the dawning importance of such a dangerous spirit. 
According to the statement of his confidential 
minister, Henry appeared consoled by the news of 

* Mereare Francsis. 1508, vol. L p. S89. 

t Jouroal de Henri IV., in loe. 

i Sully, liv. 18. 

§ Gonde was no sealous as to give his livery servants 
fifteen sols each, everv time they confessed ; and, in oider to 
claim the money, they were provided with certificates. 
Amelot de la Houisaie. Mem. Htst., vol. ii. p. 140. 



Collgni's deathf and manifested such a dislike to 
his family, that Sully desisted from any application 
in behalf of his mother and brother.* 

The fact of the protestants having Sully as Uieir 
representative and advocate in the king's coundl 
was less important, from the admitted necessity of 
public tranquillity : besides which, the stem cha- 
racter of that minister made him ready to suspect 
a seditious motive for the expression of consci- 
entious scruples ; so that he can hardly be viewed 
as one of their party .f And he has, in conse- 
quence, been charged with studying to gain the 
pope's favour, " seeking," says an accusing writer, 
** the applause of the Romish hierarchy, latfaer 
than the approbation of his brethren."} 

The edict of Nantes, precious as it was to the 
protestants, was not free from defect ; and during 
the year which elapsed between its signature by 
the^ king and its registration by the parliament, 
various attempts were made, on both sides, to alter 
its enactments. The protestants complained of 
their exclusion from many public chazges, while 
the popish party considered its provisions awfully 
liberal ; although the protestants were not at first 
permitted to baptize their children in Paris. In 
1603 a greater latitude was allowed, on account of 
the danger to which infants were exposed in the 
mumey to Ablon, a village three leagues from 
raris.{ This was the nearest protestant place of 
worship until August, 1606, when public service 
was performed at Charenton. Berthier, bishop of 
Rieux, in the name of the clergy, remonstrated 
against the latitude of the edict : that body con- 
tended that it should give the protestants no other 
privilege than that of sufferance ; they were not to 
be questioned as to their opinions, but should be 
prohibited from holding any assembly or synod, 
without the king's express permission, and were 
forbidden to attend any such meetings in other 
countries. II 

The university of Paris was not backward in the 
career of illiberality, and the rector demanded the 
exclusion of Protestant children from the colleges : 
but all opposition was fruitless ; the edict was de- 
clared just and necessary, and in consequence 
passed through all the formalities requisite to make 
it valid.lT Nor was it beneficial to the protestants 
alone ; for in above two hundred and fifty towns, 
and two thousand rural parishes, where the mass 
had been prohibited nearly fifteen years, the old 
ceremonial was restored : in some cases in spite of 
local influence; and particularly so at Thouais, 
where the Duke de la Tremouille in vain endea- 
voured to maintain the ascendancy of his brethren 
in religion. •♦ The public were in general satisfied : 
the majority from indifference to Romish interests ; 
and the more experienced from a conviction that 
the hope of advancement would cause many of the 
Huguenots to abjure. ff 

The marriage of the king's sister Catherine with 
the Duke of Bar was an event of some importance, 
from the elevated rank of both parties ; the princess 

• Sully, Ilv. xii. 

t Benoit says h« was very JmIoos of the protestant leaden. 
Htst. de fddtt de Nantes, vol. i. p. 173. 
X Arcana Gallica. p. viii. London. I7U. 
§ Journal de Henn IV. 

II Cayet, Chron. Septennaire.—De Serres. Hist, de France 
vol. li. p. «7. • 

II Registered ia parliament of Paris, 2fttfa of Feb., 1599 
•• Bournisseaux, Hist.de la VUlede Thonars, p. iss. 
tt D'Aubigni, Hist. Univ., vol. in. p. 634. ^ 
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being at that time the presumptiye heiress of 
Nayarre and Beam, and her affianced husband 
heir of Lorraine. It assumed, however, a still 
more important character from the difference of 
religion. Like her mother, Jane d'Albret, the 
princess was most fervent and uncompromising in 
her attachment to the protestant faith, and would 
on no account assist at the celebration of mass as 
part of the marriage ceremony, which in its prin- 
ciples and nature presented ample materials for 
discussion, from the sacramental character claimed 
for it by one party, and ay decidedly refused by the 
other. The Duke of Bar w^ equally unyielding ; 
and Du Perron was commissioned by the king to 
exert his eloquence in persuading the duke to be 
married according to the custom of the Huguenots, 
since the princess was determined to follow the 
example of her mother, and remain stedfast in the 
religion in which she had been educated. Whether 
the point in dispute might not have entirely broken 
off the marriage is a problem ; the king was at 
last fatigued with the imceasing theological con- 
troversies, in which were frequently mingled some 
allusion to his sister's firmness contrasted with 
his own abjuration. He resolved on a plan for 
settling the point in question, and summoned his 
sister and her future husband to his cabinet. The 
archbishop of Rouen, Henry's natural brother, was 
waiting to receive them ; he had been induced to 
grant his ministry by Roquelaure,* and at the 
king's command performed the ceremony; the 
presence of the sovereign being admitted by the 
clergy to conApensate for the absence of the other 
solemnities which usually accompanied a marriage.f 
On quitting the king's presence, the princess con- 
ducted her husband to the Louvre, where she regu- 
larly maintained the protestant worship in her 
apartments ; and the nuptial benediction was there 
given by a protestant minister.]; 

Meanwhile the agents of Spain and- Savoy were 
actively fanning the discontent of those nobles 
whose services gave them strong claims upon 
Henry's gratitude ; while the recompenses they 
had obtained, by falling far short of their expecta- 
tions* only extended their fjne^s of opposing the 
government. According to their connexions, they 
took measures for increasing their partisans, by 
well-timed appeals to the feelings, framed accord- 
ing to their respective principles. The Hugueu*t 
nobles invariably professed much anxious doi^t 
respecting the sincerity of the king's intentions 
towards them ; and to maintain a corresponding 
tone in the minds of their followers, they described 
the humiliating condition to be apprehended, 
whenever the complete restoration of order should 
place them at the mercy of their unrelenting foes. 
The opposite party was also suspicious of the 
king's designs : the reality of his conversion was 
doubted, and his relapse into heresy declared most 
probable, whenever the time arrived for him to 
throw off the mask, and again declare himself a 
Protestant. This party, guided and encouraged 
by experience, appealed to the bigotry and fanati- 
cism which had wrought such wonders in the time 
of the league. The riches of Spain were lavished 
to that end, but happily without their intended 

* Roqnelaare, mbieqtieiitly manhal, wu the uchbbhop's 
booa oompuikm, aod had persuaded the king to elevate him 
to the aee of Rouen. 

t 80th of Jan., 1599.~SuIly, liv. 10.-<}ayet— De SerreB. 

X D*Anbigne. H4H. Vmie. vol. iil. p. 801. 



effect ; each successive attempt at insurrection 
tending rather to strengthen than injure the royal 
power. 

Among the discontented nobles of this time, the 
foremost was Charles Gontaut, Duke de Biron, who 
at the age of forty had obtained the rank of 
marshal, and was admitted to the councils, and 
even the intimacy of his sovereign ; possessing in 
addition a splendid fortune, and enjoying a repu- 
tation for military excellence, equal to, if not 
surpassing his father's. Brantome is exceedingly 
warm in the praise of this marshal, whom he caUs 
the first in Europe ; and adds, that " next to King 
Henry, he was the greatest captain in Christen- 
dom ; the bravest, the most daring, and most valiant 
ever seen."* 

The celebrity of this first example of Henry's 
severity renders it almost superfluous to detail the 
particulars of his conspiracy and condemnation. 
He was lamentably ensnared by the Duke of Savoy, 
and Don Pedro Henriquez de Azevedo, Count de 
Fuentes. The latter was the recognised agent of 
Spain in Italy, and was so violent in his hatred to 
Henry lY., that he never mentioned his name 
without an opprobrious epithet ; he gave a cordial 
welcome to all whose disaffection led them into 
exile, and is accused of having instigated several 
attempts against the king's life, as he deemed it 
impossible to renew the civil war in France so 
long as he lived.f Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, had 
a personal dislike to Fuentes ; but he cordially co- 
operated with that busy intriguer, whose plans, if 
successful, might enable him to extend his limited 
territory at the expense of France, whenever the 
dismemberment of that country coiUd in any way 
be effected. He promised Biron the hand of his 
third daughter ; and it vras agreed with the King 
of Spain that an independent sovereignty, consist- 
ing of Burgundy and Franche-Comt£, should be 
vested in him, on occasion of the marriage.^ All 
these transactions were reported to the king, who 
was remarkably active in procuring intelligence 
concerning public afiairs; and to such a degree, 
that he astonished the Spanish ambassador by 
his knowledge of what passed in the councils of 
Madrid. § 

Biron' s discontent was in consequence early 
known: yet when it became necessary to use 
coercive measures with the Duke of Savoy, he 
obtained an important command. He was already 
in league with the duke, and warned the governor 
of Bourg that on a certain day and hour he would 
be attacked. "All this," observes Sully, *<has 
been subsequently proved." The treachery did 
not however prevent the town from falling into the 
power of the king's troops. Nor was Biron's 
turpitude confined to disloyalty towards his 
sovereign ; he most treacherously endeavoured to 
deliver Sully into the hands of the Duke of 
Savoy.) 

The successful termination of this campaign was 
followed by Henry's second marriage. So long as 
Gabrielle d'£str6es lived, none of the king's ad- 

* Vie du Marewhal de Biron et de son File. 

t Mathien, vol. it p. 814. 

t Sully, liv. xii. Matliieu, vol. U. p. 491. 

{ The Nuncio, having aaked the Spanish ambnssador hU 
opfaiion of the king, was told in reply : " II igait tout, «<t m'a 
dit des choaes tenueii au oonieil d'Espagne, qui m'otit fait 
rougir pour In avoir niees. e>t qui estoient trea \'rayeii : il est 
plus que le diable." Jownai de Henri iV. Oct. 16U8. 

I SuUy. liv. 11. 
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Tisers exerted themselyes to obtain a dissolution of 
his first marriage : their ideas of a suitable union 
for the "eldest son of the church" made them 
shudder at the bare possibility of his raising a 
concubine to the throne; and such might hare 
been the case, as Gabrielle possessed great influ- 
ence over him, and appears by all accounts to have 
merited his attachment. 

There was something rery tragical in her death. 
She had quitted Fontainebleau for Paris, where she 
intended to perform her Easter devotions. After 
hearing Tenebra at the church of Saint Antoine, 
she vnB seised with violent convulsions, from 
which she did not recover. She expired on the 
morning of Good Friday, after giving birth to a 
still-born child, her features being so distorted as 
to defy recognition.* La Yarenne (Henr^-'s confi- 
dential agent in matters of gallantr}') communi- 
cated this event to Sully in a mysterious manner, 
which leaves room to suppose that he thought she 
was poisoned; but whether this death was the 
effect of such machinations, or the general tribute 
of nature under a more terrific form than usual, 
can never now be knoAvn, as most of the circum- 
stances were concealed from the king himself.f 

From this time the divorce encountered no ob- 
stacle : but Henry felt considerable repugnance to 
a second marriage ; and in a conveTsation with 
Sully, after enumerating the qualities which in his 
opinion were necessary to produce a happy 
union, he added with a sigh, " That he feared no 
such person could be found." He subsequently 
yielded to reasons of state, and conferred his hand 
on Mary de Medicis : the ceremony was performed 
at Lyons, in November, 1600. 

Ambition must have greatly hardened Biron's 
heart, or he would have been touched with his 
sovereign's magnanimity on this occasion. Al- 
though Henry was fully persuaded that Biron was 
engaged in a traitorous correspondence with the 
enemy, he hoped by kindness to reclaim the faulty 
nobleman. Taking the marshal apart in the 
cloisters of a church at Lyons, he asked him under 
a promise of pardon, what was the extent of his 
correspondence and conventions with the enemies 
of the state t Biron, unhappily for him, made an 
incomplete avowal ; the king promised obli^ion 
for the past^ but warned 'him that a repetition 
would have fiital consequences. 

Still Biron continued to conspire ; and the king, 
unwilling to consider him irrecoverable, was still 
inclined to try every means to reach his heart, 
but without effect. The marshal's unfortunate 
destiny hurried him to destruction. He was un- 
happy in the choice of his confidants : the baron 
de LuxJ was his bosom friend and instigator ; an 
advocate, named Ficot£, was employed to flatter 
the marshal, and work upon his w^eaJcness ; and a 
crafty wTetch named Lafin, afler urging him on in 
the tortuous path of treasonable correspondence, 
betrayed him to his oflfended sovereign. The 
Spaniards had endeavoured to corrupt Biron be- 
fore the termination of the war : their agents had 
discovered his foible, and flattered his hopes of 
obtaining one of the great fiefs into which France 
was to be divided. They perceived, moreover, 

• Bftssompierre. vol. i. p.6l.— D'Aubigoe. Hi9t. Univ. vol. 
iii. p. 63A. 

t Sully, liv. 10. 

} Nephew of Espinac, archbbliop of Lyons, a most violrat 
leaguiTT, and theriffore easily accessible to Spanish influ- 
ei.ce. 



that Biron, who had hitherto been very indifferent 
as to 'religious observances, now went into the con- 
trary extreme. The Spanish agents encourmged 
this feeling ; and it was repeated in his hearing, 
that he was the last and sole resource of religion 
and liberty. The late brilliant position of the 
Guises incited him to take their place, and become 
the champion of popery :* as he imparted his views 
to others, discontented like himself, he could be- 
hold their ambition take fire at the prospect be 
imfolded ; and he succeeded in forming an associa- 
tion for dethroning the king, by men who, above 
all others, were bound to serve and defend him. 
The Duke of Bouillon, who had acquired the 
sovereignty of Sedan entirely by the king's sup- 
port and recommendation ; Charles, Count D'Au- 
vcigne, brother of the king's present mistress, 
Henriette d' Entraigues ; La Tremouille, Soubise, 
and Montpensier, a prince of the blood, were 
engaged in this cause; but Bouillon was considered 
the soul, D'Auvergne the trumpet, and Biron the 
arm of the conspiracy. However, so far as 
Bouillon and La Tremouille were concerned, it 
was all «uspicion, for proof was wanting.f De 
Fresne-Canaye sent timely notice of their pro- 
ceedings in Italy, but his intimations were disre- 
garded ; and it was by the treachery of Lafin that 
Biron's plot was discovered. That artful man, 
perceiving his patron's obstinacy and bad judg- 
ment, took immediate measures for his own 
safety, aud solicited an audience of the king, when 
he delivered up the marshal's papers and corre- 
spondence. Sully being immediately summoned 
to Foutaineblcau, was informed by the king that 
he was implicated by the mai-shal's letters. With a 
smile, he replied to Henry's inquiries respecting 
his knowledge of the a£Eair : ** If the others know 
no more of it than myself, your majesty has no 
occasion to take any trouble about the matter." 
** Nor have I paid any attention to it," answered 
the king, who then oniered him to assist BeUl^vrc 
and Villeroy, in examining the correspondence.^ 
The result of their investigations was a summons 
for Biron to appear at court. Deceived by Lafin, 
he imagined that silence on his part would be 
sufficient protection, and set out for Fontaine- 
bleau, altliough informed by various friends that 
his life was in danger. { When the king endea- 
voured to draw from him a confession of his guilt, 
he replied disdainfully, that he was not come to 
justify himself, but to learn the names of his 
calumniators, and be avenged on them. Henr^- 
gave him clearly to understand that he knew all ; 
conjured him to be candid ; and promised a free 
pardon. 11 His proud spirit would not submit : he 
left the royal presence, and was soon after arrested 
by Vitr}-, captain of the guards. When disarmed, 
he appealed to his past services; and being led 
across the hall of the guards, exclaimed, **See 
how good Catholics are treated '."T These expres- 
sions almost suffice to account for his tragical end. 
The first proves his excessive presumption ; the 
other indicates the source from which he expected 
to derive support. The rest of his history is a 
matter of notoriety.** 

* Mathiott, vol. ii. p. 4B9. f Snlly, liv. IS. 

X Sully, liv. 12. { Cayet. p. S88. 

I Henry, deeply affected, was hearrl to say, as he paced 
his aiiartment, " II faut qu'il ploye on qu'il rumpe." Mathieu. 
vol.ii. p. SOU. 

% Sully — Basaompierre— Mathieu. ^ 

— He Mufferod Slvt July. 1602. 
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How far Bouillon and D*Auvergne were impli- 
cated with Biron is unknown. Sully persuaded 
the king to be merciful, and privately advised all 
the parties involved to sue for pardon. Montpen- 
sier confessed his fault, and begged the king's 
foilgiTeness on his knees. The constable Mont- 
morency, who was charged with being concerned, 
confessed a knowledge of the affair, though he 
denied having taken any part in it: he also asked 
and obtained pardon. The Duke of Epemon 
made no attempt to conceal his friendship and in- 
tercourse with the marshal, but denied all know- 
ledge of his design,* and Sully expressed much 
satisfaction at being able to declare his innocence. 
Ita Tremouille was summoned to appear, but 
made repeated excuses of confinement by the 
gout.f 

The Duke de Bouillon appears to have enter- 
tamed great apprehension, as he passed the fron- 
tier, to avoid the consequences. In reply to a let- 
ter Irom the king, he states his willingness to net 
I out in obedience to the summons; implores his 
I majesty to believe that his accusers are perfidious, 
I disloyal, and false ; and entreats him to be perfectly 
J satisfied of his innocence. But instead of proceed- 
i i ng to Paris, he went to Geneva, from which place 
he w^rote a second letter, again protesting his inno- 
I cence.^ That this was a case of more than usual 
' importance, is to be inferred from the fact of the 
, French ambassador in London submitting to Queen 
Elizabeth the king's letter of summons, with a 
I request for her candid opinion. Elizabeth imme- 
diately instructed her ambassador in Paris to see 
the king ; to thank him for his frankness and con- 
fidence ; and to assure him, that although she would 
rather decline giving an opinion, still the king's 
nsqnest demanded sincerity on her part. The fol- 
lowing part of the instruction at any rate proves 
the interest Bouillon excited at the English court : 
" When we consider that a part of the accusation 
is founded on his conspiracy with Marshal Biron 
(with whom we well know he never had a good 
understanding, but rather enmity and emulation), 
we hope that the king will find the accusation alto- 
gether feeble ; at which no one will rejoice more 
than ourselves." The instruction continues with 
an argument upon the great improbability that the 
Huguenot leaders could be in league with the 
King of Spain, their mortal enemy. § 

Scarcely ever has there existed a plot with more 
ramifications, and combining a greater variety of 
opposing interests, than that which brought Biron 
to the scaffold. In the first place, the Duke of 
Savoy promoted the undertaking in the hopes of 
extending his territory, and converting his duchy 
into a kingdom. Biron was himself seduced by a 
similar prospect ; and to gain the Huguenot leaders 
to his party, some of the sonthem provinces of 
France were to be assigned to them, free from all 
control of the Catholics. Bouillon being induced 
to co-operate, secretly summoned nine of the most 
considerable of his party, to whom he communicated 
the dangers which threatened the Protestants, and 
the means of deliverance which had been sug- 
gested to him. He declared to the meeting, that 

* Girard. Fie de Due ^Epemon, p. SOS. 

t ^olly. liv. 13. — Banompierre, Nomeaux Mimoirett p. 
ISl. 

t Both letters are in Vnicroy, Mem. HCBtaf, rxtt. t. The 
fint is dated St. Cire. 30th Nov. 1608 ; the other, Geneva. 
2ntl Jan. 1603. 

( Villeroy* vol. v. p. 189. 



six months had elapsed since a proposal had been 
made, to which he long refused to listen; but 
which he would not altogether dismiss on his pri- 
vate judgment. The association which he had 
been invited to join, consisted of princes of the 
blood, great officers of the crown, governors of 
provinces, and many persons of weight and respec- 
tability ; that all of them, including the old mem- 
bers of the league, were indignant at the king's in- 
gratitude to the Protestants, who ought not to re- 
main ignorant of an engagement lately formed, and 
signed by the king and the ambassadors of Spain and 
the empire, for a crusade to exterminate tiie Hu- 
guenots : that the time for the execution of the 
project, and the contingents of men and money 
which each should supply were specified, and the 
war was to be continued until the Huguenots were 
extirpated. After stating that the Duke of Savoy, 
who was in possession of an authentic copy of 
the convention, bearing original signatures, was 
willing to place it in the hands of the Protestant 
body, the Duke de Bouillon unfolded the plan of 
territorial remuneration, proposed by the origina- 
tors of this measure ; and called upon d'Aubign6 
for his sentiments respecting the offer. That gen- 
tleman explained his views with eloquence, and 
severely criticised the character of the principal 
confederate, Biron ; who notwithstanding his edu- 
cation under a Protestant mother, and a father who 
was an enemy to bigotry, had, since his Intimacy 
with the Duke of Savoy, exchanged the licentious- 
ness of an atheist for the superstition of a monk. 
He ridiculed the idea of such a combination against 
the Protestants ; and expressed his conviction that, 
if this pernicious offer were accepted, they would 
be quickly betrayed to the king. The company 
unanimously approved d'Aubigni's opinion, which 
the Duke of Bouillon at once adopted as his own ; 
and one of the party was sent to Lyons, where the 
king then was, with instructions to act according 
to circumstances — ^making such communication to 
Sully, as should preserve their fidelity fiiom im- 
peachment, yet concealing names, to avoid com- 
promising the parties.* 

In 1603, the Protestants were again made the 
tools of Bouillon's ambition. Persisting in his vo- 
luntary exile, he continued indefatigable in his ne- 
gociations with James I. and the Elector palatine, 
evidently with the design of inducing those princes 
to espouse his cause, by representing himself as the 
champion of the reformed religion. He even pub- 
lished pamphlets, apparently directed against the 
Protestant body, with replies unfolding the great 
dangers which were impending. Duplessis-Momay 
was so much deceived as to defend the duke's cha- 
racter, and enlarge on the value of his services ; 
and at an assembly held at Gap,t the discussions 
and resolutions were so animated as to threaten 
some insurrectionary movements. An effort was 
made to insert in the body of their articles of con- 
fession that the pope was antichrist. The king, on 
hearing this, desired Sully to interfere, and put an 
end to such a scandal : at the same time, Lesdigui- 
ftres. Bouillon, and La Tremouille violently decried 
the loyal statesman, and represented him as cor- 
rupted by the court : yet he had sufficient influence 
with the Huguenot deputies, residing at Paris in 
pursuance of the edict of Nantes, to have the ob- 

• D'Attbigne. HI it. Univ., vol. Ui. p. 674. 
t 1st Oct. 1603. 
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noxious article suppressed. Duplessis thus expLains 
the cause of this proceeding.* After describing 
the condition of the French churches, in terms dia- 
metrically opposed to discontented feelings, he 
relates that a professor of divinity at Nismes had 
proposed as a subject for argument, De AnHchrUto ; 
for which he was summoned before the parliament 
at Toulouse, as a perturbator. f- The Protestant 
ministers* seeing that they might be accused of 
sedition for their sermons, brought the matter before 
the synod for discussion.^ The pope was really 
alarmed, lest a declaration so hostile should become 
a matter of deliberation in all the European uni- 
versities : but he availed himself of the circumstance 
to pretend great offence, and would not be pacified 
with anything short of the recall of the Jesuits, 
whose re-establishment is the next event in which 
the liberties of the Huguenots were interested.} 

Henry had been induced in the preceding year 
to promise it, and the Nuncio assisted the fathers 
Cotton and Mayes, in their efforts to realize that 
promise. Cotton had for some time been in the 
habit of preaching before the king, who thought 
favourably of his learning and talents. The Jesuits, 
in 1603, obtained permission to reside in certain 
towns : this did not however satisfy them ; they 
required a formal recall, and the repeal of the decree 
against them. Henry had promised it when at 
MetE ; and the parliament of Paris deputed their 
chief-president HarUy to remonstrate against the 
proposed measure. His address is a repetition of 
the general charges against the society. The au- 
thenticity of the king's answer, as reported by 
several writers, is hardly maintainable : it contains 
a rather laboured apology for the Jesuits, excusing 
their faults and concluding for their support, on 
account of their usefulness.}) But whatever may 
be the terms used by the king, it is evident they ex- 
pressed displeasure at the sentiments uttered by 
the parliament; and whether he wished to con- 
ciliate, from a fear of their intrigues, or to act on 
genuine principles of liberality, the result was 
equally favourable to the JesuiU. Sully opposed 
the measure in the council. He admits that Sillery 
excited his ill humour at the meeting, by a pretended 
compliment, which but ill disguised his jealousy. 
He called on Sully to open the consultation, both 
on account of bis experience, and from being best 
acquainted with the king's views. To this Sully 
objected. " So it appears," observed Sillery, with 
a malicious smile, " we must wait for your opinion, 
until you have made a journey to the banks of the 
Seine, four leagues off," allumng to Ablon, where 
the Protestant ministers held their meetings. Sully 
replied with firmness, that in -religious matters he 
was not led by man, the word of God being his 
sole guide : but in affairs of state he was entirely 
guided by the king's wUl, of .which he must be 
more informed before he could pronoimce.U 

• In A letter to M. de la FontaiDe, then in LoodoOj (iated 
S6th March, 1604. 

t Ferrier, who afterward* atquied. was the profewoT im- 
plicated.— Beumt, Tol. i. p. 804. 

1 Duplessis, M4m., vol. iii. p. 49. 

\ Sully, liv. 16. 

I Hnrlay's speech, delivered 4th Dec. 160S, is presor\'ed in 
the Mercure Francais, vol. ii. pp. 164 et seq. But the Jesuits 
published, in French, Latin, and Italian, a jhUified abridc- 
ment, with the answer attributed to the king. The latter 
pieces are to be found in Villeroy, vol. vii., and are referred 
to M unquestionable authority, by Father Daniel, and others 
of the ultramontane school. 

% SuUy, liv. 17. 



The following day he conversed at length with 
the king upon the subject. After hearing his 
minister's objections, Henry summed up hit senti- 
ments in a manner that proved his intentions were 
already decided. He haid been persuaded that by 
driving the Jesuits to despair, their audacity would 
have no bounds.* This was clear from his rea- 
sonings ; and instead of attempting ^rther to re- 
fute his arguments. Sully declared that if the king's 
personal happiness and safety depended on the le- 
establishment of the Jesuits, he would promote it 
as readily as the most decided of their partisans. 
This declaration illuminated the king's countenance 
with satisfaction ; and he voluntarily pledged his 
royal word, that no influence of the Jesuits should 
induce him to make war against the Protestants. 
The result of this interview was speedily communi- 
cated to the king's confessor elect, father Cotton, 
who the next day visited Sully, loading him with 
flatteries and commendations. 



CHAPTEE LII. 

Death of La Tremouille— D'Aubifpie's eonversatioii with 
the Kin;— Meetinsat Chatelleraoltr-Reductioa of Sedan 
—Death of Henry IV. 

SuLLT being named governor of Foictou, visited 
that province in the summer of 1604. He vras 
well received at Rochelle; and endeavoured to 
convince the leading Huguenots of their error, in 
acting perversely towards the government. La 
Tremouille and Rohan both expressed unshaken 
loyalty to Henry ; but the experienced statesman 
declares that in his opinion the followers of those 
noblemen were quite as refractory and discontented 
as they had been represented. Sully's voyage 
produced a very beneficial result to the regal 
authority, though it hastened the ruin of the pro- 
testant cause : by distributing pensions to the more 
pacific and moderate, he reduced the cabal in that 
province to insignificance, and La Tremouille's 
death, whi(^ occurred soon after, deprived them of 
their principal leader, f This nobleman had married 
a daughter of the prince of Orange ; and being 
thus allied to the duke de Bouillon, attained great 
importance in the Protestant party, whose interests 
he so warmly espoused, that, had he lived longer, 
it was the king's intention to bring him to justice.^ 
Orders were sent at one time to besiege him in 
his ch4teau at Thouars ; and when La Tremouille 
waa informed of the advance of some detachments 
towards his residence, he wrote, to his tried firiend 
IVAubigii^, reminding hint of a mutual vow they 
had made, to share each other's dangers. D'Au- 
bign6 hastened to Thouars; and in conjunction 
with La Tremouille, commenced measures of 
defence, by collecting the gentlemen of their party. 
In one of their rides they perceived the heads 
and bodies of some malefactors, left for exposure. 
La Tremouille changed colour at the si^t; on 
which D'Aubign6 took him by the hand, and ob- 
served, ** You must learn to look at such melan- 
choly spectacles with a good grace : for engaged as 
we are, it is requisite to familiarise ourselves with 
death."§ 

* Ventre Saint-Ghris I me repoodez-vous de ma personne?* 
was Henry's reply to one who endeavooied to <ii««»^^ ^ h^ . 
+ Sully, liv. 18. 

t Bassompierre, Nomeam* Mim„ p. 181. 
I D'Aubigne, AT^., p. IM. 
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I>' Aubign6 declares that the death of this noble- 
man was the cause of his reeolution to quit the 
kingdom ; having no longer any one in whom he 
could confide, for his defence against the secret 
manceuTres of the court, all the other Huguenot 
leaders being corrupted by pensions. With this 
intention he had made preparations for his depar- 
ture, and the greater part of his property was em- 
barked in a small ressel, hired for the purpose. 
While his two last cases were being conTeyed from 
his home, he received a letter from the king, and 
another from La Yarenne, both assuring him that 
he was wanted at court, and would be well re- 
ceiTcd. Those letters made him change his reso- 
lution, and decided his return to Paris, where the 
kin^ employed him nearly two months in superin- 
tending the preparations for some joustes and 
tournaments : yet without giving the least intima- 
tion of a desire to converse with him respecting 
his conduct in the protestant assemblies, which 
was after all the real motive of the invitation. 

At length Henry took an opportunity of speak- 
ing to him alone, and endeavoured to persuade 
him to join the court party, by representing the 
selfishness and venality of his partisans. He ad- 
mitted that D'Aubign6 himself attended the meet- 
ings in good faith; but that the majority were 
corrupted, and that nothing would be henceforth 
carried against his wishes. " This is so true," 
added Henry, ** that one of your number, con- 
nected with the first fiunilies of France, has cost me 
no more than five hundred crowns to serve as my 
spy, and inform me of all that passes in your 
assemblies." 

D'Aubigne in reply stated, that being elected a 
deputy, he felt bomid to serve his constituents 
conscientiously ; and the more so, since they had 
lost their royal protector : at the same time he well 
knew that, with the exception of the late duke de 
Ia Tremouille, all the chieis had sold themselves 
to the court. Henry then embraced his old com- 
panion in arms, and recommended him to culti- 
vate the friendship of Jeaunin, observing, ** He 
has managed all Uie affiiirs of the league ; and I 
shall have more confidence in you and him, than 
in those who have played a double game." Henry 
was turning away, but D' Aubign^ detained him ; 
and firmly, though without disrespect, inquired 
what was the cause of his displeasure. — The king 
turned pale, as was customary with him when his 
feelings were moved, and replied, ** You were too 
much attached to La Tremouille. You knew I 
bated him ; and still you gave him your affection." 
" Sire I" replied D'Aubign6, ** I have been brought 
up at the feet of your majesty, where I learned 
never to abandon those in affliction." Henry 
again embraced him, and they separated.* 

Henry sent a confidential agent to question 
Duplessis on D'Aubign6's friendship vrith La Tre- 
mouille, and other subjects affecting his character 
for loyalty. The agent's report to the chancellor 
was decidedly fitvourable.f 

The conspiracy of the Entragues family does not 
enter into our subject, being an affair of private 
ambition, in which no Huguenot of distinction 
was implicated. The counts D* Entragues and 
lyAuveiigne were condemned to death; and the 
marchioness of Y emeuil was sentenced to perpetual 

* D'Aubigne. Mim., pp. 148— 16S. 

i DfttfNi 8th MarcK 1606. Duplenis, vol. fii. p. 91. 



imprisonment.* The king's promise, given at the 
dying request of Henry IIL, in behalf of D'Au- 
vergne, effected a commutation of his sentence into 
confinement in the Bastille ;t and his passion for 
Madame de Yerneuil caused the punishment of her 
fiither to be limited to banishment from the court, 
and an order to reside on his estate; the mar- 
chioness, as may be easily imagined, obtained a 
free pardon. 

The chronicles of this period abound with inci- 
dents, which would be deemed insignificant if they 
did not serve as an index for judging of the state 
of public opinion. The conversions of monks and 
other ecclesiastics are carefully noted ; as well as 
laymen, whose position gave them interest. But 
although we find only an occasional notice of pro- 
selytes to the Romish church, it is too well known 
that court favour, the hopes of advancement, and 
the prospect of fortune, led many to desert their faith . 
In addition to those motives must be mentioned 
the effect of prejudice, which to many is irresistible ; 
for the stake and the scaffold will excite firmness, 
when the silent contempt of connexions and neigh- 
bours will shake a well-founded resolution. The 
controversy between the rival creeds was zealously 
maintained ; but principally by a few individuals, 
on behalf of the Protestants. The English am- 
bassador was for many reasons bound to stand 
forward ; and on occasion of the fSte-DieUt he not 
only revised to place hangings before his hotel, in 
the Rue de Toumon, but declared that he would 
set fire to any that might be placed, contrary to 
his will. The procession of St. SulpUce, to avoid 
extremities, was in consequence ordered to pass 
by another street.]; 

But unhappily the dispute was not always 
limited to opinions or protestations : in a moment 
of excitement, a placard was posted in different 
parts of Paris, inviting the university students to 
meet with clubs and other weapons, for the pur- 
pose of resisting the insolence of the maudite secte 
huguefwte et abkmiste. An individual named Ro- 
bert, returning from worship at Ablon, was at- 
tacked and murdered : his son who accompanied 
him, in desperation avenged his father, by killing 
the assassin on the 8pot.§ 

The protestants having demanded a general 
assembly, by virtue of the edict of Nantes, the 
town of Chatellerault was named for the meeting ; 
and Sully was appointed to receive the deputies, 
and address them in the king's name.jl This was 
a disappointment to those of the protestant nobility 
who were infiuenced by politicid motives: they 
knew Sully's firm loyalty, and were well aware 
that his energy would enforce respect to the king's 
instructions, known to be directed against any 
renewal of the offensive proceedings at the s^-nod 
of Gap. None could be admitted as the deputy of 
an individual, not even from Lesdigui^res ; and 
there was a positive prohibition against receiving 
letters from any foreign princes, and particularly 
from the Duke de Bouillon, his conduct towards 
the king requiring some public mark of displeasure. H 
In the event of the assembly manifesting a feeling 
of insubordination. Sully was instructed to avail 
himself of his authority, as governor of the pro- 



• Itt Feb. 1605. 

\ Bassompierre. vol. i. p. 464. Nouv. Mem., p. 199. 

X Jonrnal de Henri IV. 8Srd June, 1604. 

Ibid. IV. 18th Sep. 1609. 

His comnuniOD b dated Srd July. 1605. 

Sully, liv. 81. 
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\ince, and to inform the seditious members that 
the king was ivell aware of their designs. A letter 
from Bouillon had in fact been intercepted, which 
proyed the existence of irritated feelings; and 
manifested a prevalent desire on the part of many 
members, to improve the position of the body by 
a vigorous effort.* 

Sully's opening speech was not well receired by 
the assembly. He endeavoured to convince the 
meeting, that the number of towns assigned to 
them under the edict of Nantes, so far from being 
to their advantage, was an injury to their cause ; 
as the dispersion of their forces would render them 
an easy conquest, if any serious design against 
them were meditated: even Lesdiguieres, their 
Achilles, could not hold out in such a case, although 
he should await compulsion to induce his sub- 
mission; a thing not likely considering his in- 
terested views. This insinuation was intended to 
show how well the court knew the secret dispo- 
sitions of all the party. 

The assembly refused Sully the honour of their 
presideuce, only two votes being given in his 
favour; and they commissioned D'Aubign6 to 
inform him, that he must desist from appearing 
there, unless he had anything to propose from the 
king.f Such an affront, where he had calculated 
on obtaining marked distinction, renders it neces- 
sary to make some deductions from his account of 
the proceedings, which he represents as very tu- 
multuous. He excluded Duplessis from participa- 
ting in the discussions, on the ground of his not 
being deputed by any province; and although 
the deputies of Dauphin6 exclaimed, that nothing 
could be done in his absence, Sully enforced his 
authority, and compelled the assembly to forego 
the opinions of Duplessis, as well as those of the 
Duke de Bouillon, who, together with Lesdi- 
guidres, are severely censured in his memoires for 
their conduct at this period. In conjunction with 
D'Aubign6 and others, they are charged with 
having signed a memorial, in which was laid the 
basis of a Calvinist republic in France : the result 
of the meeting rendered the project useless ; and 
Duplessis fearing the consequences, sent his excuse 
to the king, with a disavowal of the memorial.^ 

The mere conception of such a scheme yna 
calculated to alarm the friends of the monarchy ; 
and Sully endeavoured to learn the general feeling 
of the Protestants on that point. The answer he 
obtained from the deputies with whom he con- 
versed was to this effect. If Henry were im- 
mortal, the Protestants having full confidence in 
his word, would at once renounce all precaution, 
give up their places of security, and reject foreign 
support; but the fear of finding very different 
sentiments in his successors compelled them to 
continue measiu'es adapted for their safety. Sully 
was Satisfied that the partisans of the project did 
not exceed the number of six or seven persons ; 
but the king was not so easily convinced, and was 
deeply struck with the danger to which the state 
would be exposed after his death. 

This consideration had some share in originating 
the expedition for reducing Bouillon to submission. 
The Duke was summoned ; passports were sent to 
him ; and he was even threatened with vigorous 

• 8iillv.liv. 21. 

t D'Aubigue. Af^m., p. 154. 

} l>aple»«is, vol. iii. pp. 129—126. Sally, lir. 22. 

I Sully, lir. xxii. 



measures, in case of non-compliance, but in Tain. 
He persisted, and it was not until Henry was on 
his march to Sedan, that this proud subject shoired 
any signs of submission. At first BouiUon boasted 
that he would bury himself under the ruins of his 
little principality. He then proposed to treat Tritfa 
the king on the footing of an independent sore* 
reign ; and finally requested that Yilleroy mi^^ 
be sent to discuss the terms of surrender. The 
conditions were very lenient : Henry did not wish 
to ruin an old companion in arms, who had pri- 
vately confessed his readiness to submit, provided 
he could do so with honour : he was satisfied with 
humbling him, by the means of hereafter keeping 
him in check. It was evident that Bouillon in re« 
hellion was less dangerous to his government 
while at Sedan than in the heart of France ; and 
the duke, although clear of criminal participati<m 
in Biron's conspiracy, was conscious that there was 
sufficient evidence in his correspondence with the 
marshal to cause him trouble : a treaty was apeedily 
concluded, by which Bouillon was restored to 
Henry's good graces without losing his territory* 
the king reserving only the right of placing a 
French garrison in Sedan.* And afterwards when 
the Jesuits requested permission to establish a 
college there, they were informed that the consent 
of the Duke de Bouillon vras indispensable. f 

Henry entered Sedan on the second of April, 
1606, when the duke offered his homage and sub- 
mission.} He presented himself at the king's 
chamber, before he had risen, and converted with 
him for some time on his knee. Henry afterwards 
placed in his hand a letter of abolition, on receiving 
the duke's renewed protestation of fidelity. From 
that time, observes a contemporary, he conducted 
himself with as much independence and faantenr, 
as if nothing had happened. { 

Thus ended an expedition which caused bo many 
remonstrances and complaints from the Protestants, 
that an attempt to rise in the duke's favour was at 
one time apprehended. But the condition of the 
place completely refutes the idea : a garrison scarcely 
amounting to three hundred men ; the cannon in 
bad condition ; and scarcely any supply of the most 
common requisites for maintaining a siege, are 
proofs that the Protestant body h^ no intention 
of espousing the duke's personal cause, as at all 
connected with the interests of religion. 

The affairs of the Protestants during the re- 
mainder of this reign present no event of import- 
ance. Sully exprMses his regret that the king too 
readily listened to the complaints of their enemies : 
at the same time it is impossible to deny that oc- 
casionally their zeal led them beyond the bounds 
of propriety, no less than of gooid policy. It is 
needless to detail the routine of their periodical 
s}'nods for electing deputies : they were uniformly 
accompanied by attacks upon the Romish doctrines, 
and frequently gave occasion for treating their 
sovereign with disrespect. It is not haxarding too 
much to assert that this empty right, grounded 
upon the edict of Nantes, ^vas highly injurious to 
their cause ; for, instead of contentecUy sitting 

* Sully, liv. 23. Merc. Fran?., vol. i. p. 104. 

t Joamal de Henri IV.. Sept. 160S. 

t On the Mme day, Henrv lent an account of BooilloB't 
•ubmiwion to Dnpletfis. Tiiii communication was oAeial 
anrl countcnigued ; but many of the king's U*tter« were 
private, and written entirely by him. Dnplessts, vol. m. 
p. 157. 

i BaMompierre, \oL. i. p. 171. 
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down ** under their Tine and their fig-tree," they 
acquired a habit of meddling with state affairs, 
censuring the king's appointments, and remon- 
strating against his measures. In short, no gorem- 
ment could complacently regard such an imperium 
in tmpario ; political necessity in consequence fur- 
nished a pretext for, and sanctioned the subsequent 
Pithless conduct of the French crown towards 
the Protestants. However, under Henry lY., 
there was no fear of violence : persecution had 
given place to controversy ; and with the exception 
of a certain degree of acrimony in some cases, 
wherein the Jesuits took part, their theological 
disputes passed off quietly. 

lu 1607, fother Cotton sent a brother Jesuit, 
named Gaspard Seguiran,* to Rochelle ; but being 
certain of a refusal from the king, he privately ob- 
tained letters from the secretary of state.f On 
reaching that city, the father was rudely sent away, 
without being permitted to pass the gate. The 
partisans of the Jesuits took occasion to incense 
the king against such disrespect. Henry made a show 
of adopting the complainants' views, and appeared 
inclined to chastise the delinquents; but taking 
Sully aside, he admitted that the Protestants were 
not entirely to blame ; and that if he had known 
that such letters had been applied for, he should 
have forbidden them. " However," he added, 
** you must endeavour to settle this, without dis- 
obeying the secretaries of state ; for it may hurt 
the importance of their other dispatches." Sully 
easily arranged the affair. He wrote to Rochelle, 
to explain that, above all other considerations, the 
kin^ must be respected ; and that by yielding to 
his authority, they would more easily carry their 
point, especially as those letters were given with- 
out hds sanction. Seguiran then presented him- 
self a second time, bearing a letter signed by the 
king himself: he was admitted, and even allowed 
to preach ; but in a few days after his arrival, he 
was recalled.^ 

Sully's correspondence, it may be well supposed, 
was not made known to any other than the leading 
characters at Rochelle ; and as the whole popula- 
tion felt deeply interested, a deputation arrived 
at Paris, when the speaker, named Yvon,§ was so 
indiscreet, in his address, that the king charged 
him with sedition.]) This feeling of insubordina- 
tion, which had grown out of their habits of war- 
fiire, blended with theological controversy, was 
their most offensive quality in Henry's eyes ; and 
on a subsequent occasion, when Sully complained 
of the seditious sermons of the Jesuit Gontier, the 
king admitted that his complaint was well founded ; 
but added, that the Protestant ministers preached 
still more seditiously .H 

As the Protestants had but few opportunities 
for advancing their tenets by means of preaching, 
we find their ministers much engaged in contro- 
rersial publications ; many persons; in consequence, 

* Aftenrards confiMMr to Louia XIII. 

t It must b« borne in mind that this was a subordinate 
employ, not a cabinet minister. Secritaire dCEtat and 
uuirdckal de Camp, translated litemllyt give a very erroneous 
idea or either of those posts. 

t Aicere. Hi$t. d» la Rochelle, vol. ii. p. 180.~Solly. liv. 
S4. 

f Paul Yvon, seigneur de TAlen, mayor of Rochdlein 1618. 
At the conclusion of the siege, he became Catholic, and fixed 
his rendence in Parii. He devoted his attention to mathe- 
matics, and has left two works on that science. 

I Journal de Henri IV., 23rd Feb. 1607. 

1 Ibid., Dec. 1609. 



became persuaded of the necessity and expediency 
of freeing the Roman Catholic religion from various 
glaring errors and abuses. On the other hand, 
the staunch supporters of the Romish hierarchy 
were averse to all concession ; and three preacliers 
were engaged, during the remainder of this reign, 
in vindicating its doctrines and rights. They were 
the Jesuits Cotton and Gontier, and a cordelier, 
styled le Pere Portugaia : the latter was sumamed 
the Doctor ; Cotton, the Orator; and Gontier, 
the Preacher, Gontier was patronised by the 
Duke of Epernon, and made very violent attacks 
upon the Protestants : he was at length so vehe- 
ment, that the king deemed it requisite to intimate 
his displeasure.* A reply to Gon tier's sermons, 
from the pen of the minister Dumoulin, was written 
with such caustic severity, that the sale was for- 
bidden, f 

The press was tolerably free at this period ; and 
although we not unfrequently meet with the sup- 
pression of a work, the condemnation of authors 
was rare. A publication, urging the convocation 
of a council, excited some attention, and drew 
forth several replies ; which, being supported by 
the authorities, obtained the honours of the dis- 
pute. A careful, observing contemporary remarks, 
'* The king cared little about those publications ; 
his attention being devoted to the general good, 
and the embellisliment of his city of Paris."^ 

The records of this period present several in- 
stances of great excitement, which arose altogether 
from religious prejudice. The Cardinal de Sour- 
dis. Archbishop of Bordeaux, had acted with so 
much ill-judged tyranny, striking Protestants for 
alleged disrespect to the cross, disinterring bodies, 
and other sixnilar excesses, that a complaint was 
made to the king, who promised justice, and sent 
orders to put an end to the prelate's folly. { 

The king's interference alone preserved the peace 
in a similar case where the judges of Orleans, with 
the approbation of the bishop, gave a decree for 
disinterring a Protestant lady, on the pretext that 
the cemetery was too near the Catholic burial- 
ground. Above two hundred noblemen and gentle- 
men met at the grave, and vowed to expose their lives 
rather than silver such an Indignity. The king 
being informed, sent orders for all functionaries to 
keep away, and summoned the judges to answer 
for their decrees. || 

An attempt was made about this time to reconcile 
the differences between the two religions, as there 
were sincere Catholics desirous of terminating the 
dispute by mutual concessions. The ministers 
Dumoulin, Chamier and Durand, were ardently 
engaged in the task ; and D'Aubign6, whose cha- 
racter for argument stood high, was welcomed to 
their party. Having decided on the outline of 
preliminaries on which the discussion should be 
based, they agreed to reduce all their controversy 
to the discipline of the church during the four first 
centuries. With an authority to that effect, D'Au- 
bigne proceeded to the king, who at once referred 
him to Cardinal Du Perron. At first the cardinal 
objected that the Huguenot body would disavow 
the proposition ; but D'Aubign6 engaged his lionour 
and life, that they would stand by the result, Du 

• Merenrc Pmng., vol. i. p. 377. 

t Joamal de Henri IV., 8Ui May, 1609. 

iMercure Fmnc., 1607, p. 2S7. 
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Perron then took him by the hand and replied, 
" Give us forty years beyond the four hundred 1" 
** I see what you are aiming at," replied D* Aubignt ; 
*<you want to hare the council of Chalcedon in 
your fiftTOur ; but I will agree to it, so that we may 
enter upon the discussion." To this the cardinal 
observed, that the eleTation of the cross must then 
be admitted, as the usage was sanctioned by that 
council. D'Aubign£ agreed to make that conces* 
sion for the sake of peace ; •* but," added he, " you 
will neyer dare to propose to reduce the pope's 
authority to its limits during the first four cen- 
turies : on that head, we can afford to gire you 
two hundred years more." The cardinal termi- 
nated the conversation by a remark, that the ques- 
tion must be decided at Paris, if it could not be 
settled at Rome. 

The king being informed by D* Aubign6 of what 
had passed at the interview, asked him why he so 
readily consented to give the additional forty years, 
on commencing the discussion. " Because, Sire ! 
in asking for the additional period, the doctors of 
the Romish church tacitly confess that the four 
first ages would not be for them." Several bishops 
and Jesuits who were present began to murmur at 
the reply : the Count de Soissons condemned such 
remarks as improper ; and the king abruptly turn- 
ing away, withdrew to the queen's chamber.* 

The fldSair, trifling as it mav appear at this dis- 
tance of time, was however deemed so important 
by the king's friends, that he was advised, and 
even solicited to put to death, or at least imprison 
the indefatigable and zealous Huguenot. Henry 
desired Sully to confine him in the Bastille ; but 
the threatened danger was warded off by a friendly 
hint from Madame de Chfttillon ; and D'Aubign£ 
having boldly sought an interview with the king, 
gave a detail of his long services, and concluded by 
requesting a pension. That was a sufficient sub- 
mission to induce the monarch to* countermand the 
order, which D'Aubignft was afterwards assured by 
Sully himself had been really given for his impri- 
8onment.t 

The close of Henry's reign was signalized by 
extensive preparations for some military expedition, 
the object of which is shrouded in mystery. To 
suppose his passion for the Princess of Cond6 would 
have been a motive is most preposterous ; and the 
settlement of the duchy of Cleves was not of suffi- 
cient importance. " The enterprise," observes 
Sully, ** being limited to that single object, would 
be insignificant." The Protestants all rejoiced in 
the possibility of a war, which they believed was 
destined to curtail the Austrian power; and the 
ultramontane or popish party spread reports, that 
the king's object was to assist the heretics. Some 
accounts of the time would almost induce the idea 
that Henry aimed at the empire of the West. 

Even Sully can only conjecture this monarch's 
design : the various hypotheses built on the project 
are therefore valueless. During several months 
Henry could think of nothing else : many of the 
sparkling phrases and anecdotes which have been 
handed down to us may owe their origin to deep 
laid political precaution ; and in some measure to 
the prudent suggestions of Sully, who relates, that 
on one occasion he took the liberty of pulling the 
king's cloak, in the midst of a public conversation, 
when he was rather too communicative. X 

• D Aubi^e. Mim., pp. 1&6-161. f Ibid., p. 168. 
X Sully, liv. 27. 



At length the arrangements for his departure 
were completed : the queen's coronation and its 
attendant festivities were at hand; and Henry, 
addressing one of his intimate friends, obeerr^, 
" I vHll sleep at St Denis on Wednesday ; I ahall 
return on Thursday ; Saturday I will hunt ; Sunday 
my wife virill make her public entry ; on Monday 
my daughter's wedding; Tuesday the feast; and 
on Wednesday to horse!"* 

Tet this tone of confidence did not prevent his 
being assailed by painful apprehensions, which 
have been repeated by every writer who has treated 
of this period. Astrology and prophetic declara- 
tions had then great hold upon the imsgination ; 
and there is a prevalent idea of his having been 
told, that the first display of pageantry in which 
he was concerned would prove fatal. He fre- 
quently cursed the approaching ceremonial; and 
Siilly endeavoured during three days to persuade 
the queen to renounce the honour, but in vain.f 

After receiving intimation from many quarters of 
an intended attempt against his life, the predicted 
blow was finally given, and on the 14th of May, 
1610, the Great Henry fell under the knife of 'a 
fanatic. 

That Ravaillacwas the mere instrument of some 
party appears beyond doubt: his feelings had evi- 
dently been worked upon, in the same way as those 
of his precursor, Jacques Clement ; and this suppo- 
sition will admit of his remaining completely igno- 
rant of his instigators, in which respect his answen 
were uniform. Both in the common interroga- 
tories, and under the torture, he always denied 
having any accomplice, and declared his aole 
motive was, that he heard the king was about to 
make war against the pope ; and when, at the last 
extremity, the wretched man implored absolution, 
which his confessor refused to give until he had 
revealed his accomplices, he begged it might be 
given, even with a reserve that his damnation 
should be certain, if he spoke falsely. His ejacu- 
lation at the Place de Grdve, " That he had been de- 
ceived, and thought the people would be pleased,"^ 
is by no means in contradiction vrith his denial of 
accomplices, if we assume that his imagination 
had been infiamed by artful devices of spectacles, 
which he considered snpematural visions ; and by 
violent sermons on the causes which would justify 
regicide. { 

This fatal and infamous instigation has for two 
centuries weighed heavily against the Jesuits, not 
from historic proof, for it cannot be had, but in a 
great degree from the prevalence of certain opinions 
at this period cherished by the society ; and which 
opinions not only led Ravaillac to commit the crime, 
but caused others to envy the wretched distinction 
he thus acquired, and to avow a readiness to imitate 
him. At the time, public feeling was uxiequivocaJly 
against the Jesuits. The clergy, both regular andl 
parochial, impugned them in their sermons ; and 
the accusations found an echo in lay publications. 
In the courts of law and at meetings in the market- 
place, that society was alike believed to have 
prompted the assassin. 

There would be a cruel injustice in contributing 
to perpetuate this sentiment, in the absence of 

* Mathieu. vol. li. p. 804. 

t Sully, liv. 27. According to Mathieu. the qnera did not 
care for the honour of the ceremony, yet felt slighted that 
she alone, of ail the queens of France, should be excepted. 

I Journal de Henri IV. 

§ Mercure Frang.. vol. i. pp. 440, 44L 
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regular eTidence, if the Jesuits had not subsequently 
been in a situation which enabled them to justify 
the reputation of their body. • The two succeeding 
lungs had Jesuits for confessors; and although 
everything tended to fiicilitate the elucidation of 
this erent, not the least effort was made to render 
public the inyestigations and statements, which the 
parliament of 1610 had consigned to secrecy. It 
-v^ould be useless to repeat the numerous incidents, 
or rather anecdotes on record, concerning the death 
of King Henry; which, howcTer true, would be 
rather grounds for inference than bases for an ac- 
cusation.* It will be clearly seen that justice was 
impeded, in tracing the proceedings of the parlia- 
ment of Paris ; and our entire ignorance of the 
influence then wielded gives immense latitude to 
conjecture. 

Sully, after alluding to the information communi- 
cated by the female, so conspicuous in the judicial 
annals of this epoch, as La Coman or D'Escouman, 
, and -who charged the Duke of Epemon, the Mar- 
chioness of Yemeuil and others with preparing a 
plot, adds, " The incident will not be oyerlooked 
by those who are inclined to attach importance to 
the suppression of the particulars of the trial," and 
his editor (the Abb£ de TEcluse) remarks, in a 
note, **that this concealment of the proceedings by 
the parliament was uniyerssUy known."-f 

A widow named St. Matthieu denoimced a 
soldier named Martin. He had accosted her on 
the Sunday before the king's death, as she was 
proceeding to public worship at Charenton. He 
told her, ti^at within a week tiiere would be strange 
doings in Paris ; and those would be fortunate who 
-were away. He admitted that he -was not going 
to hear the sermon, but to form an opinion of the 
Huguenots* means of defence ; that all the beggars 
and cripples about were thieves, and spies of the 
King of Spain ; and that there was one in particu- 
lar whom he -was surprised not to see there. The 
appearance of RaTaillac completely agreed with 
the descriptton he had given. When the king's 
death -was known, this man, to her great surprise, 
called at her house, and engaged her to leave 
Paris: she consulted her friends, and had him 
arrested. But the lukewarm manner in which 
this affiur was treated became so notorious, that 
L'Estoile observes thereon, "The cowardly pro- 
ceedings adopted in the investigation of tlus im- 
portant fact (in which it would seem they are 
afraid of finding what they seek) will be probably 
vrithout result."} And at a subsequent date, the 
same writer states, ** The trifling enquiry made 
at this time, into the late king's death, and the 
little desire shown to bring the guilty to justice, 
offended many persons, and caused animadver- 
sions." § 

"While in prison, Ravaillac dictated a tesfSimen- 
tary confession ; but the clerk employed to take 
down his words wrote it in a manner that defies 
the most skilful decipherers :|| a circmnstance 
which must at once strike every reader as most 

* Among ofh«9r curioQS hvpotheeas, one of the most remark * 
able is the aoBoaatioii xaiMCl against the queen and the Prince 
of Coiid^ : they are charged in a recent work with having 
instigated Ravaillac. who is said to have met the prince at 
Brussels a short time pre-vioas. Roedcrer. Mim. pimr $€rvir d 
rBUtuire de la SodAepolie en France, p. 15. Paris, 1835. 

i Solly, liv. 27. 

I Joomal de Henri IV. I7th May. 1610. 

I Journal de Henri IV., June, 1610. 

I Vootanier, PorUfeuUlet No. 458, quoted by Capiflgue, 



singular, since no man thus employed would have 
dared to act so, unless assured of impunity. 

The decision of the parliament of Paris respecting 
La Coman is of the same character. During that 
trial, the Duke of Epemon acted so indecorously 
as to excite the indignation of tbe chief president 
Seguir ; and when the public officers of the crown 
proposed their conclusions, vis. : to defer judgment 
till after more ample enquiry ; to liberate the ac- 
cused, and imprison the accuser, there was a 
general assent to that decision. Seguier's reply to 
the queen's inquiry, respecting his views of the 
question, proves the importance of the real crimi- 
nals.* Sad as is the misfortune for a nation to 
produce such wretches as Clement and Ravaillac, 
it is a still more serious calamity to have a servile 
magistracy. What induced the parliament to 
incur this reproach is now an unfathomable mys- 
tery. As a body it could not be suspected of any 
bias in favour of the Jesuits ; the opposition of its 
members to the recall of the society being a suffi- 
cient guarantee. The secret influence must there- 
fore have been individual in its nature : the Jesuits, 
supposing them innocent, were deeply interested 
in making known that motive ; but this they have 
declined doing. What their conduct was, with a 
consciousness of existing suspicions, will next 
claim our consideration. 

When the nevrs of the king's assassination 
reached the Louvre, Father Cotton, as if conscious 
of a coming accusation, instinctively aimed at 
diverting suspicion from his party ; and exclaimed, 
'* Ah ! who has killed this good prince ; this pious, 
this great klngl Is it not a Huguenot 1 " After- 
wards, when he visited Ravaillac in prison, he 
cautioned him against incriminating lea gens de 

Father D' Aubigny, another Jesuit, who had been 
consulted by Ravaillac, was particularly questioned 
by the chief president, respecting the secret of con-* 
fession. But the wary ecclesiastic answered only 
by sophisms : he stated ** That God, who had given 
to some the gift of tongues, to others prophecy, ftc., 
had conferred on him the gift of forgetting confes- 
8ions."J 

The decided expression pf public opinion caused 
Father Cotton to make an effort, surpassing in im- 
pudence anything of the kind on record. Accom- 
panied by two oUier Jesuits, he went to the attor- 
ney-general ; and in th^ name of the society entreated 
him to sanction the publication of an apology ; with 
a prohibition for all persons, of what quality soever, 
to contradict or reply to it. The application was 
too monstrous to be received. § 

The liberty of the press was sufficiently esta- 
blished to expose the Jesuits to some very rude 
attacks : but at a later period the monarchy became 
absolute ; nothing could then be published without 
an imprinuUtir ; and writers on French history 
either slur over this important event, or ebe adopt 
the good-natured conclusion of the archbishop of 
Paris : " If I am asked, who were the demons that 
inspired this damnable idea, history answers that 
she knows nothing : even the judges who inter- 
rogated Ra,vaillac did not dare to open their mouths 

Hut. de la Rtfifrme, de la Ligtte, el de Henri JV., vol. viii. 
p. 372. 

• Journal de Henri IV.. Feb. 1611. 

t Journal de Henri IV. Sully, liv. 28, ad ink. 

i Journal de Henri IV.. I9th May, 1610. f 

i Journal de Henri IV., June, 1610. 
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upon the subject ; and nerer spoke of him otherwise 
than by shruf^ng their shoulders."* L'Ecluse, 
the commentator on Sully, is likewise imbued with 
this feeling. Because Father D'Orleans, in his life 
of Cotton, says nothing about his caution to Ra- 
Taillac, he maintains that it is not true ; and since 
Pasquier, a great enemy of the Jesuits, is silent, it 
must be assumed that they were considered inno- 
cent by that writer. The Jesuit D'Arrigny's argu- 
ment is all of this negatiTe kind.f 

To conclude— supposing tlie Jesuits' guilt fully 
established, their successors are not to be held 
responsible for a crime, in appreciating which the 
barbarity of the times must be taken into account. 
The principles of the Jesuits may be still the same ; 
but the mighty revolutions which have since oc- 
curred render them less dangerous: J they were 
long called tlie pope*s militia ; and in many cases 
withstood tlie progress of reformed religion ; but 
the rights of conscience are now admitted ; and a 
general apprehension of their intolerant and grasp- 
ing policy has essentially promoted a feeling in 
favour of protestantism. 

Henry lY. occupies too conspicuous a place in 
the annals of religious contention, to allow us to 
enter upon his successor's reign, without an attempt 
to portray his character as a man, as a captain, 
and as a king. 

In the first point of view, his biographer has the 
painful task of recording many blemishes, chiefly 
attributable to his passion for the fair sex. His 
unblushing attachment to the princess of Cond£ is 
at once disgraceful and disgusting. The aged Con- 
stable Montmorency had selected Bassompierre for 
his son-in-law ; and in that marshal's memoirs we 
have a glowing description of his joy at the unex- 
pected honour thus accorded to his personal merit. 
So long as Henry believed the gay soldier was 
chiefly enamoured of the brilliant alliance, and 
that there was a chance of his being a complacent 
husband, he encouraged the match; but on dis- 
covering the existence of a sincere affection for the 
beautiful Charlotte dc Montmorency, he interfered ; 
and declared his wish, that she should be the wife 
of his cousin Cond6. Bassompierre could not 
conceal his disappointment ; and at the wedding, 
Henry maliciously held him close to the bridal 
pair.} The Prince of Cond^, aware of the king's 
intentions, kept his wife from the court as much 
as possible ; but neither this intimation of vigilance, 
nor the afiairs of state, nor the variety with which 
Henry's disposition was pampered, could divert 
him from his base design. He degraded himself 
so far as to engage the prince's mother in his in- 
terest. He had great claims on her compliance ; 
having destroyed the proofs against her when 
charged with her husband's death. This may 
palliate her conduct a little ; but she was severely 
punished when Henry taunted the prince, who 
complained of his tyranny : *• I never acted as a 
tjTant, but when I caused you to be declared what 
you are not ;"|| an abandonment of generosity, at 
variance with the character popularly attributed to 

• Ven&xe, Hist, de Henri le Grand. 

t Memoires Chronoloffiques et Dogmatiques. 

X Yet they are still formidable. The recent refuial of 
ecclesiastical sepulture to the Count de Montlosier, entirely 
on account of his Mimmre d, conntter, is a proof that an un- 
doubted attacliment to the Romish Church does not compen- 
sate for a dislike to the society. 

( Bassompierre, vol. i. p. 822. 

II Journal de Henri IV.. June, 1609. 



him. A few months afterwards, when the prince 
set out privately for Flanders, th» king's rage was 
excessive.* 

Yet Henry's character had some redeeming 
points ; and several who long knew him intimately 
have left their testimony in his iavour. Sully 
revered him ; D'Aubigui in^-ariably bears ivitnes 
to his goodness of heart, attributing his severity 
and ingratitude to the misrepresentations of envious 
courtiers ; and Bassompierre, even when relating 
the loss of his betrothed, calls him *' the best of 



men." 

Respecting Henry's military tidents there is no 
difierence of opinion. His enemies admit his con- 
summate courage and unrivalled skill. Many of his 
battles surpass the most celebrated actions of an- 
tiquity, if we consider how cruelly his means were 
limited, in comparison with the importance of his 
object; and in the details of those engag^oaents 
his prowess was almost romantic, so much so, that 
his bravery nearly amounted to temerity. 

But it is as a sovereign that his character must 
be submitted to investigation. The 4clat of a 
victory will still censorious judgments on the 
merits of a cause; but state decisions, and the 
severe exercise of authority after long commotions, 
cannot escape the complaints and cavils of unsuc- 
cessful competitors for power. The administration 
of justice A\'as excessively rigorous; capital con- 
demnations following offences of almost eyery kind 
and degree. But those laws were not of his 
enacting : he unfortunately found society overrun 
with numbers of reckless individuals, and the 
enactments appear more severe from their frequent 
application. 

An expression is attributed to the most cele- 
brated of his successors, when accused of usurping 
the crown. " Comment ustarp4e f Je Vai ramasse'e 
dans la boue r* Henry of Navarre, the lawful heir 
of the crown of France, was also treated as a usur- 
per, and compelled to w^in his right by his sword. 
Had tlie monarchy been altogether pr(»trate, his 
task would have been comparatively easy ; but he 
had to contend against the most formidable Eu- 
ropean powers, with what success is notorious. 
We make no attempt, however, to draw a parallel 
between Henry and Napoleon: each re-established 
a fallen throne, and the memory of both is 
cherished by tlie nation over which they suc- 
cessively reigned ; but the similarity extends no 
farther. 

To form a due estimate of Henry's domestic 
policy, it should be placed in comparison with that 
of Louis XVIII. Henry consulted the sympathies 
of the conquered party — the Catholic majority. 
He showed himself tlicir paternal monarch, and 
braved the charge of ingratitude by neglecting liis 
old suf|>orters, tlie Protestants. This restoration 
was permanent. Louis, on the contrary, was un- 
willing to convhice the nation that he placed 
public affection in the foremost rank, by confining 
within the bounds of private generosity his regard 
for the emigrant nobles, indebted like himself to 
foreign support. His sovereignty took no root in 
public feeling, and the natural consequence was 
experienced by his successor. 

In foresight and political judgment Henry IT. 
was very great. Accustomed from his boyhood to 
parry the intrigues of a hostile court, he was 

* Basaompierre, vol. i. p. 2«1. 
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nurtured in the difficulties of goyemment, and 
made use of corruption as a weapon for counteract- 
ing opposition to hii sway. 

There are seTeral points of Tiew in which he may 
be placed in comparison with our Alfred, the Danish 
iATasion bearing some analogy to the league. But 
Henry's abjuration places him in an isolated 
position, no other prince having sacrificed reli- 
gious principle to secure the possession of the 
crown; and this suj^sts an inquiry into the 
siikcerity of his conversion. 

During his life there was a very general doubt 
of his being a decided Romanist ; yet several in- 
stances attest his orthodoxy. He endeavoured to 
persuade SuUy to change his religion ; and as an 
inducement proposed on one occasion to make him 
constable ; on another that his natural daughter, 
Mile, de Yenddme, should marry the Marquis de 
Sosny.* After the public debate between Car- 
dinal Du Perron and Duplessis-Momay in 1600,t 
Henry wrote to the Duke of Epemon, that the 
victory of the diocese of Evreiuc over that of 
Saumur was one of the greatest advantages ob- 
tained by the church of God for a long time ; and 
that by such means more Protestants would be 
reclaimed, than by fifty years of violence. { Dur- 
ing the siege of Montmellian in 1600, Henry, ac- 
companied by the Count de Soissons and several 
nobles, having ventured rather close to observe the 
works, a masked battery was suddenly opened on 
them, which caused the king to cross himself. 
** By that," observed Sully, who was present, ** I 
recognize the good Catholic." § 

To these evidences of his Catholicity, we can 
only oppose one slight incident, to mark any re- 
membrance of his Protestantism : he refused to 
hunt on St. Bartholomew's day, on account of the 
peril to which he had been exposed in his youth. || 

Yoltaire observes that Henry could not but yield 
to adverse circumstances and abjure, having the 
pope, the King of Spain and three-fourths of his 
subjects 'against him. Gustavus Adolphus or 
Charles XII. would have been inflexible ; but they 
were essentially soldiers, while Henry lY. ^vas a 
politician.il 



CHAPTER LIII. 



Regency of Mary do Medicis.—AiBembly at Saumur. — States 
Oeneml. — ^luorrectioo of ISIS. 

Hekry's position had been embarrassing : he was 
obl^^ to conciliate opposing interests, and was 
in consequence exposed to the distrust of each. 
The Protestants complained of his disregard of 
their long services : the Catholics were in* 
censed at his tolerance of heresy. The moderate 
party, composed of the principal judges and ad- 
vocates, had not acquired sufficient influence to 
turn the wavering balance. At a subsequent 
period their opinions gave importance to the 

* Journal de Henri IV., Nov. 1608. Sully, liv. xxv. 

t Vsoally termed the Comfkence de Fontainebieau : there 
is a long account of it in the Chronohgie septennaire. Du- 
pleaeU was too much ehackled by the kiug's restrictionB to 
liope for Bueren. D'Aublgn^ composed a Trcatiie on the 
oecasioQ, entitled De di$$idiis Patrum; but thottifh Henry 
andeitook that Du Perron should refute it, the caicQnal made 
no attempt. D*Aubign6, Mem., p. 148. 

t Sally, liv. xi. f Ibid. 

I Baasompiene, toI. i. p. IftS. 

^ Eseai eur les Mueurs, rem. 15. 



Galilean and Jansenist parties ; but at Henry's 
death the intolerant Action prevailed, and Epemon 
triumphed over Sully. The former, assured of the 
queen's support, had already taken his measures : 
while the latter was waiting the king's visit by 
appointment. The news of the assassination over- 
whelmed him ; and when he left the arsenal, he 
was so deeply affected, that L'£stoile represents 
him as more dead than alive.* 

Having collected his attendants, and being sub- 
sequently joined by his personal friends, he set out 
for the Louvre on horseback : but as he advanced, 
several intimations of danger had been given ; and 
after consulting with Yitry, whom he met at the 
Croix du Tr<ihoir,f he decided on returning to the 
arsenal. He then sent a message to the queen, 
with the assurance of his ready obedience ; and 
informed her, that he watchea with additional 
vigilance over the Bastille, the arsenal, and other 
places in his charge. However, before he had 
regained his quarters, he was pressed by several, in 
the queen's name, to go as soon as possible to the 
Louvre, and be attended with but few persons. 
Sully's distrust however increased as the message 
was quickly reiterated. He maturely weighed the 
warnings he had received, with the information 
since brought, of archers being seen about the 
gates of the Bastille, and sent an excuse deferring 
his visit till the following day.| His wife was so 
conmiissioned, with a view to observe the state of 
the court. { ' Bassompierre, after describing his 
meeting with Sully in the Rue St. Antoine, states, 
<*He &ut himself up in the Bastille, sending at 
the same time to seize all the bread he could find 
in the market, and in the bakers' stores. He also 
dispatched a messenger to his son-in-law, the Duke 
de Rohan, to march upon Paris with six thousand 
Swiss, under his command."|| But this excessive 
caution, which has exposed Sully to a charge of 
disloyalty, is scarcely reprehensible, when every 
feature of the case is brought into view. Notes 
arrived at the Bastille from many quarters, con- 
taining most alarming intelligence: a great con- 
sternation had seized the Protestants, many of 
whom could remember the St. Bartholomew ; and 
rumour revived and magnified reports, threatening 
a repetition of that dreadful scene. The king's 
death was no sooner known, than many Protest- 
tants quitted the capital ; and more would have 
gone if they had not been deterred, some by per- 
suasion, others by force, until their alarm was 
proved to be groundless.*! 

The Count de Soissons hastened to Paris on 
learning the news of Henry's death : he came well 
attended, and confident of unlimited influence over 
the Duke of Epemon ; but on reaching St. Cloud 
he had the mortification to learn that the regency 
was already disposed of. He would not probably 
have opposed it, but wished to have made certain 
conditions.** Although a community of feeling 
existed between Soissons and Epemon on various 
points, and particularly in hatred to Sully, the 
young prince failed in his attempt to gain the aged 
courtier to his views ; and to his astonishment the 



* Jonmal de Henri IV., in loc. 

f At the comer of the rue de I'Arbre Sec, a place where 
executions often took place. 
I Sully, liT. xxYiii. Mathieu, HiMt. de Loms XIII, p. S. 
I Memoires du Marechal d'Bstrees, p. 8. 
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duke made him desist from his project of murder- 
ing SiUly in the court of the Louvre.* 

Such Tiolence being contempUited, there was 
reason to apprehend serious consequences from the 
rumours in circtilation among the Protestants. 
Every day beheld an increase of the evil; and a 
trifle would have sufficed to inflame the kingdom. 
This was observed by Epemon, who deemed it 
advisable to calm the public mind, by a declaration 
confirming the edict of Nantes, f 

Mary de Medicis was certainly iudebted to Eper- 
non for the post of sole regent. That nobleman 
took ample measures for suppressing all opposition 
to his plans, by placing guaitis on the Font-Neuf, 
and in the streets surrounding the convent of the 
Augustins, where the parliament was to hold its 
sittings. The president Seguler, with whom he 
had consulted on the intended measure, had no 
sooner assembled the members, than Eperuon 
entered, holding in his hand a sword, still sheathed. 
He appeared agitated and confused ; and informed 
the assembly that his sword was as yet io its 
scabbard, though he apprehended that, unless the 
queen was instantly declared regent, it must be 
drawn, and might cause great trouble and con- 
fusion. The boldness of his proceeding astonished 
the assembly, and the proposal was adopted forth- 
with. { 

The Prince of Condi, then at Milan, was excited 
by Fuentes, the Spanish ambassador, to make an 
effort to obtain the crown. The assistance of the 
Spanish government was promised as an induce- 
ment. } Ue arrived on the fifteenth of July, ac- 
companied by fifteen hundred gentlemen; which 
gave some alarm to the queen, who was fearful 
that Sully might deliver into his hands the Bastille, 
the cannon, and treasure of the late king. The 
prince on his side had considerable apprehensions : 
three or four letters were delivered to him, stating 
that the queen, instigated by the Count de Soissons, 
intended to arrest him and the Duke de Bouillon ; 
and, notwithstanding his favourable reception, he 
continued for some days in a state of readiness for 
quitting Paris, at the first disturbance which might 
arise ; but when this apprehension was at an end, 
he advanced his claims to power. || 

The prince, his cousin the Count de Soissons, and 
Epemon, were each at the head of a distinct fac- 
tion. The Duke de Bouillon advised the prince to 
return to the reformed church, and declare himself 
its protector. H The want of an ostensible head 
had greatly injured the Protestant body, as a party ; 
and if the prince had listened to Bouillon's sug- 
gestion, the cause of the Huguenots might have 
been placed on a very flourishing basis : but that 
result could mly have been effected by establishing 
an independent government. Sully could not 
forget what he owed his country ; and Condi 
was not destined by nature for so d^istinguished a 
career. 

We have the testimony of a respectable contem- 

• Girard. Vw dm Dite dTBpermon, p. 84ft. Le Vanor, Hid. 
de Louis XIII., vol. i. p. 19. 4to. Amsterdam, 17S7. 

t Girard, p. S59. The declaration, dated S2 May, 1610, is 
in the Meratre FVoMeais, vol. I. p. 463. 

I Girard. pp. 841—843. 

I D'Estrees, p. ft. 

II Hiflt. de la Mdre et da Fill, vol. i. p. 108. This irork, 
publuhed under the name of Meuray, la very generally at- 
tributeti to the pen of RicheUeu. who u thoaght to have com- 
peted it during the administration of Luynea. Father Daniel 
IS of oi Inion that Richelieu retouched and ooirected it. 

If I4J VaMor. vol. I. p. 87. Rohan. Mimoirn, liv. i. p. 4. 



porary, by no means their partizan, to the quiet 
deportment of the Huguenots during this crisis. 
** Instructed by experience, they then displayed 
great moderation, and made no pretensions to in- 
novation ; feigning to have no wish to undertake 
anything, provided they were allowed to live 
according to the edicts. This produced the king's 
declaration, that to maintain hannony among his 
aubjecti, it was his desire that the edict of Nantes 
should be inviolably respected." They were, ac- 
cording to this author, so well treated, that they 
had no pretext for agitation.* 

The vast preparations fi>r Henry's expedition 
terminated in the taking of Juliers, which sur- 
rendered to Marshal de la Chastre on the second of 
September. Sully's opinion respecting this cam- 
paign was disregarded : it was useless for him to 
stru^le any furUier in competition with Epemon ; 
and, to use his own expression, the conduct of the 
regent completely destroyed all hope of his ever 
being able to bring back the council to a whole- 
some line of policy. He retired to the couHtry ; 
but was in a short time invited to return. An 
agent communicated her majesty's desire to have 
him for her confidential adviser, on the same foot- 
ing as under the late king, t 

Had Mary de Medicis been sincere, and can- 
didly followed up this proposal, her fortune would 
in all probability have taken a different turn. But 
a spirit of bigotry was prevalent among the new 
ministers ; and at an early meeting of the council, 
Yilleroy, in expressing his opinion, took occasion 
to tell the queen, that the Huguenots were the 
worst enemies she had to fear; as they had the 
means, and probably more serious intention than 
ever, of making an attempt against the govern- 
ment: he concluded by an insinuation against 
Lesdiguidres. Unhappily a conspiracy had been 
formed before the king's death, to take arms in 
Poictou ; for which Du Jarrige, a Protestant, and 
two accomplices were hanged in Paris, X and the 
circumstance gave importance to YiUeroy'a remark. 
Sully was engaged in conversation at that moment ; 
but his colleague's observations were reported to 
him : they confirmed what he had heard of a 
secret council held at the house of the nuncio ; 
and he was indignant at an attempt, evidently 
intended to revive the wars of religion. He 
advanced towards the queen, who vras still talking 
with Yilleroy, and complained of his unfair insi- 
nuations against the Protestants. \ This breach 
was never healed ; and at the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year, SuUy was deprived of his posts of 
superintendent of finances and governor of the 
Bastille ; but he continued governor of Poictou, 
and grand master of the artillery. H 

The edict of Nantes had, unfortunately for the 
interests of the protestants, conferred a political 
existence upon that body ; and the queen was no 
sooner named regent by the parliament of Paris, 
than her government was formally acknowledged 
by all the Protestant provincial assemblies. The 
whole kingdom was divided into fifteen provinces ; 
and at the assembly of Saumur there were present 
seventy deputies : viz., thirty nobles, twenty minis- 

• Bernard. Exti. de Louis XIIL p. 18. Paris, 1646. 

t Sully, liv. xxix. 
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ters, nxteen elders, and foar delegates from the 
corporation of Rochelie. In addition to the 
deputies. Sully, Rohan, La Tremonille, and others 
of equal importance, were invited to be present. * 
The Huguenots were so much pleased with occa- 
Bions of meeting for discussion and mutual encou- 
ragement, that it is asserted they held them on 
every pretext, f B'Aubigne attempted to raise an 
opposition in the assembly of Poictou, on the 
grounds that such an election should lutve been 
submitted to the states-general, and not to the 
parliament of Paris. This ill judged act of inde- 
pendence did not prevent his being deputed to 
assure the queen of the submission of that province. 
He was already known for his persuasive qualities ; 
and TV'ith his unflinching principles, it was useless 
to attempt corruption: an effort was therefore 
made to ruin him in the opinion of his party. 
The queen summoned him to Paris, to consult him 
in private: he remained alone with her for two 
hours at a time ; and soon after, when he set out 
for the assembly at Saumur, he received such at- 
tentions from the government agent, that the 
queen's object was in a great measure effected.} 

This assembly had been convoked for Chatel- 
lerault; and its removal to Saumur vras an un- 
equivocal proof of the rising jealousy and ill will, 
which soon after gave a mortal blow to the Hugue- 
nots' cause. Indeed their enemies assert, that 
great designs were to be prepared by them at this 
meeting, which caused much alarm. § Chatel- 
lerault was in Sully's government ; and the duke 
of Bouillon had sufficient influence to effect a 
change, calculated to hurt the feelings of one whom 
he considered a rival, if not an enemy. || At the 
same time, the queen being impressed vrith appre- 
hensions of an insurrection, ordered iluplessis to 
be watchful in his government, as the deputies 
were attended by an unusual number o£ armed 
ibllowers. If Bouillon was corrupted at the very 
commencement of the regency. Immediately after 
King Henry's death, he made an attempt to awaken 
Cond6*s ambition ; but the queen, aided by the 
Harquis de Cceuvres, and skilful negotiators, won 
him to her cause : his policy then assumed a dia- 
metrically opposite character; and being con- 
stantly in opposition to Sully, he sided with the 
court against the Protestant party ; his own inte- 
rests at the same time urging him to hasten the ex- 
minister's ruin, as he was promised the reversion 
of his employ."** 

The memorials prepared for the consideration of 
the assembly, being confided to the Duke of 
Bouillon, were by him communicated to Yilleroy ; 
and in consideration of a promise of the govern- 
ment of Poictou, with three hundred thousand 
livres, and some minor stipulations, he undertook 
to have all the resolutions changed in the discus- 
sion ; and engaged that everything should pass off 
to the queen's satisfaction. ft 

A contemporary nobleman relates that Bouillon, 
with his secret instructions, received money to re- 
compense those deputies whom he could gain 

* Merenre Fraaiiaia, vol. ii. p. 7S. 
t BeniArd, i^. 18. 

J: D'Aubigne. Mem. p. 167. 
i Daniel. Hist, de France, vol. aiii. p. 54. 
I VMUMe Disoourt de ce aui $*e$t pass^ e» VAnemhUe 
itique de» Eglitet r^urmiet ae France, tenue d Saunmr, 
t 25 May. 1611. Daplenb. M6m., vol. iii. p. 294. 
•• D^Estrees. pp. 6>— 66. 
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over ; and proceeded to Saumur, where the resiUts 
justified his assertions. The prudence, skill and 
firmness he displayed on this occasion were con- 
sidered signally serviceable to the state.* 

This treacherous conduct could not be entirely 
concealed from the Protestant deputies ; and al- 
though the duke]made great efforts to obtain the pre- 
sidence, Duplessis was elected by a great majority. 
The vice-president chosen was Chamier, a most 
sealous and courageous Huguenot minister, the 
same who had assisted in drawing up the edict of 
Nantes. Bouillon's disappointment made him give 
utterance to violent expressions of^resentment, de- 
claring that no trouble he had ever experienced 
affected him like that. The interference of friends 
became necessary to pacify him ; and during an in- 
terview with Sully, who in expostulating complained 
of the removal of the assembly from Chatellerault to 
Saumur, Bouillon replied by complaints against his 
rival, for having aided an expedition, the object of 
which was to ruin a church so renowned as that 
of Sedan. An apparent reconciliation was how- 
ever effected ; and Bouillon declared that he should 
ever be as ready to bring his cannon from Sedan 
to defend the cause of religion, as Sully had been 
to bring those from the Bastille to ruin him.f 

Bouillon's animosity towards Sully, and his 
jealousy of Duplessis being too evident to admit a 
doubt, a coomion interest excited those individuals, 
who had long been kept apart by mutual diffi- 
dence. Sully was apprehensive that Duplessis 
might be led by his seal into projects hostile to the 
French monarchy; while the latter had openly 
represented the situation of confidential adviser to 
an apostate king as incompatible with a sincere 
attachment to the Protestant religion. The 
friends of Duplessis also contributed to widen the 
breach, by insinuating the existence of envy at his 
acknowledged talents. However, the events of the 
preceding year convinced them of Sully's inte- 
g^rity; and the whole Protestant body took an 
interest in Ids personal welfare. They entreated 
and even enjoined him not to give up his charge, 
especially that of grand master of the artillery, 
and promised their united aid in his support. { 
This demonstration greatly annoyed the Duke 
de Bouillon, who made such a representation to 
the queen, that she wrote a letter to the assembly 
in the king's name. The nature of this commu- 
nication may be inferred from the fiwrt, that 
Duplessis-Mornay deemed its suppression neces- 
sary, through fear of the irritation it would cause. { 
To return to the proceeding of the assembly, the 
king's commissioners announced the favourable in- 
tentions of the government towards the Protestant 
body ; but when the cahier or statement of de- 
mands was presented, they declared it indispen- 
sable to consult the king's pleasure, their powers 
not authorising an approval of the changes pro- 
posed. This statement astonished the assembly ; 
and during the tedious negociation which followed 
the court agents actively pressed the nomination 
of the deputies who were to remain at Paris, that 
being the ostensible cause of the convocation. 
The more experienced Huguenots were however 
resolved to wait for a reply, as they foresaw that 
the assembly would be dissolved as soon as the de- 

* D'Estrees. p. 66. 
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puties were named. The Duke de Bouillon 
meanwhile insidiously attempted to injure the 
Protestant body, by representing the exertions he 
and his friends had been compelled to make, in 
order to preserve peace ; and it was maliciously re- 
ported to the queen, that Sully, Rohan, D' Aubign^ 
and others, were anxious to renew the civil war.* 
The demands of the assembly comprised above 
sixty articles, which it is needless to recapitulate.f 
The eighth is one of the most remarkable : in that 
the Protestants complain of their being compelled 
to qualify themselves in all acts and deeds, as 
members of Um religion pritendue riformkt. To 
this grievance they obtained no redress ; as the 
I government replied, that they must use the term 
i adopted in the edict of Nantes. Their eleventh 
article requests that preachers may be punished for 
abusive and seditious attacks upon them in 
sermons ; and for interdicting all social intercourse 
with them, under threats of perdition. The 
government reply is evidently directed against the 
petitioners ; for it enjoins aU preachers to abstain 
from exciting language, confining themselves 
modestly to what will instruct and edify their 
hearers. A spirit of equivocation pervades the 
answer to each article ; and bears testimony to the 
bigotry of the age, which is at once its explanation 
and excuse. The answer to the cahier is dated 
23rd of July, 1611.:( On its arrival at Saumur, 
the Duke de Bouillon obtained a power from 
the queen, authorising the minority, consisting of 
twenty-tliree members, to elect the deputies with- 
out the concurrence of the others. Such a measure 
was excessively irritating; and a contemporary 
writer, who msdies no attempt to disguise his par- 
tiality, accuses Duplessis of filling an adjoining 
chamber w*.th armed men, to massacre those who 
were vrilling to comply with Bouillon's recommen- 
dation : but that the determination of the minority, 
who filled the courts with their friends and attend- 
ants, foiled the plan, and secured a general acqui- 
escence ; in consequence of which the deputies 
were elected, and the meeting separated on the 
3rd of September.} 

The readiness of this writer to use opprobrious 
epithets against the Protestants is perfectly consist- 
ent, and converts his approbation of Bouillon into 
a complete corroboration of the venality laid to his 
charge. The government, he observes, was very 
well satisfied with him ; and on his return he h'Ad 
^e grant of an hotel i.^ the faubourg St. Germain ; 
but he was not equally satisfied, for he fully ex- 
pected a greater reward, and calculated on being 
received into the cabinet : he threatened revenge, 
and from that time instigated the Prince of Cond^ 
to hostilities.il 

During the animated discussions at Saumur, the 
intimate friendship which for many years had sub- 
sisted between Bouillon and D'Aubign^ received 
a violent shock. The latter relates that it was in 
a great degree through his exertions that Bouillon 
failed in the election for president ; and that he 
Warmly opposed all his proposals, which were 
palpably intended to gain favour at court. D'Au- 
bign^'s remarks were often severely cutting, parti- 
cularly on occasion of a pathetic appeal to the 

* Veritable Diacours. etc., p. 65. 
t Merc. Frauc, vol. ii. pp. BSetseq. 
t Printed at the end of tne VMtable Disoours, etc. 
. i Hist, de la Mire et du Fill, vol. i. p. 143. 
I Ibid. p. 147. 



loyalty of the deputies, in which BouiUon advised 
them to renounce their cautionary towns, and rely 
altogether on the good faith of the government: 
his address concluded by exhibiting great want of 
tact, in alluding to the glory of voluntary cxposiire 
to martyrdom. This remark, by admitting* the ex- 
istence of danger, completely destroyed tibe effect 
of his argxmaent ; and D'Aubign^, after eriticisuag 
his project, observed that it was certainly the do^ 
and characteristic of a true christian to be ever 
ready to suffer martyrdom ; but to expose otheis, 
and facilitate their destruction, was to act like a 
traitor or an executioner.* 

The tenacity of the Protestants at Saumur was 
calculated to make them more odious to the court. 
That meeting was looked upon as the first token 
of disaffection ;t and the feeling against them was 
greatly heightened by the publication of an. attack 
on the papacy, entitled le Myttere d*iniqmte^ by 
Duplessis-Momay. Immediately on its appear- 
ance it was condemned by the Sorbonne ;^ and a 
bookseller was sent to prison for the pubiication.f 
It is however worthy of note, that the advocate- 
general, Louis Servin, being requested to reply to 
the obnoxious work, after consenting to undertake 
it, declined the task.jl 

From this time abjurations became very fre- 
quent among the Protestant nobles and ministers ; 
and the Duke de Rohan was so disliked by the 
government for his conscientious exertions, that he 
retired to St. Jean d'Angely, where he assembled 
some friends and followers. D'Aubign^ at the 
same time withdrew to a fortified mansion at Doig- 
non, suspected by the queen and ministers, and 
feared by the bigoted party for the sarcasms of his 
writings, and the energy of his disposition. D'Au- 
bign^'s motions were watched with suspicion, and 
Rohan was obliged to act with vigour, to maintain 
his rights against an attempt of the queen, at Bou- 
illon's instigation, to infringe on his privileges. 
Rohan had proceeded to Paris to justify himself 
from the chaxge of sedition at Saumur; but the 
court, prepossessed in Bouillon's favour, secretly 
took measures for placing a mayor at St. Jean 
d'Angely, opposed to Rohan's interests. The duke 
being informed thereof, and feeling that this mea- 
sure, if successful, would ruin his importance, 
quitted Paris under a pretext of news that his 
brother Soubise was ill ; and though the govern- 
ment agent had arrived before him, he succeeded 
in regaioing his authority, after the threat of an 
armed force to subdue the town. Two gentlemen 
whom he had sent to Paris were arrested ; and his 
mother, wife, and sisters were forbidden to leave 
that city. But the affair was peaceably arranged 
by Themines, governor of Quercy, to the disap- 
pointment of Bouillon, who confessed he had so 
acted, to take revenge for the affront he received 
at Saiunur.lF 

We pass by the Intrigues and negotiations, which 
attended the project of a double marriage between 
the French and Spanish crowns. Bouillon was 
sent to assure King James that England had no 
cause of apprehension from the alliance. He 
availed himself of the opportunity to accuse Rohan 

• D'Aubiffne, Mtm. p. 160. 
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and the Huguenot leaden as rebels ; and endea- 
Toured to obtain from the English monarch a con- 
demnation of the proceedings at Saumur, de- 
claring that the pope's views towards the lost 
Protestants were limited to their conversion by 
preaching and good example. James, naturally 
averse to hostilities, was ready to believe anything 
calculated to promise the duration of peace ; and 
in what concerned the alliance with Spain, Bou- 
illon's mission was successful. Bohan however had 
a confidential friend who accompanied the ambas- 
sador, by whose means the king was informed of 
the position and conduct of the Protestants ; he 
therefore advised Bouillon to be reconciled with 
Rohan. A -synod was held soon after at Privas, 
wiieii an accommodation was signed by aU the Pro- 
testant nobles.* The Jesuit d'Avrigny observes : 
" Bohan was a sincere Huguenot, and aimed at 
the good of his party. Sully was not very devout, 
but felt sore at being excluded from public affairs. 
Bouillon was politic, making religion forward his 
interests, and doing more harm to the Catholics 
than to the Protestants."t 

The dissensions among the leaders of the party 
xrere terminated, but the designs of the court 
against the reformed religion were still suspected 
by the Protestant body, and a meeting was sum- 
moned at Rochelle, which gave rise to a tumult, 
on the interference of the government to prevent 
it : however, nothing serious followed ; for the 
king gave another edict, confirming that of Nantes, 
and coupling an entire amnesty of the late disturb- 
Bnce with a prohibition against such assemblies.t 

The year 1614 witnessed an attempt of the 
Prince of Cond6 to excite a revolt. Jealousy of 
marshal d' Ancre was the ground of his discontent ; 
but he was urged on by Bouillon, and encouraged 
by the adhesion of many leading nobles, who quitted 
the court soon after his departure from Paris.§ In 
the hopes of deriving advantage from the co-opera- 
tion of the Protestants, he sent tlie lieutenant of 
his guards to the Duke de Bohan, conjiunng him 
to take arms, and promising to conclude no treaty 
which had not his approbation. Bohan, however, 
was not only aware that Bouillon was of the party ; 
he knew that, even before hostilities had com- 
menced, there had been preparations for a treaty ; 
he sent a confidential friend to deliver a verbal 
reply, and learn the prince's exact position : at the 
same time he vnrote to the queen, stating his xm- 
changed attachment to the reformed interest, and 
assuring her that by satisfying the Protestants' 
claims she need not fear the diaaifected party. || 

The prince lost no time in publishing the rea- 
sons for his conduct, in a letter to the queen- 
mother,ir in which he complained of the disordered 
state of the government, and the exclusion of the 
princes and peers from public affiiirs : they were 
sacrificed, he asserts, to the interests of three or four 
individuals, who in self-defence excited distrust and 
ill-will among the nobility : he concluded by de- 
manding that the states-general should be convoked. 
About the same time a messenger was sent by 
Cond^ to Duplessis, to win him over to the cause, 
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but in vain. Duplessis replied by expressing his 
confidence that the prince would choose la^vful 
means for redressing public grievances ; and would 
avoid violent measures, which were worse than 
the ills to be removed. At the same time he in^ 
formed the queen of the political aspect of his pro- 
vince, giving a faitliful account of the movements 
and meetings that came to his knowledge: he 
likewise addressed the pastors and principal Pro- 
testants, recommending quietness and loyalt}'. The 
queen was highly pleased, and informed him that 
she approved of his answer to the prince.* 

No one has ever impugned the authenticity of 
the Letters and Memoirs of Duplessis-Momay ; 
yet the enemies of the reformed religion (and such 
were all authors whose works could be published 
in France during a long period) agree in passing 
over this and similar incidents unnoticed, and ac- 
tually charge the Protestants vtrith having caused 
the evils which originated with their opponents. 
On the other hand it is beyond doubt, that if Bo- 
han and Duplessis had listened to Condi's propo- 
sals, France would have speedily become the 
scene of a general insurrection. 

The court was seriously alarmed at the extent 
of the conspiracy, and from the prevalent readiness 
to suspect those who are oppressed, it was gene- 
rally feared that the Huguenots would join the 
malcontents, and plunge the country into a civil 
war of some duration ; but Epemon, who had 
passed Uirough the troubles of the league, was 
satisfied that a want of the means of war would 
preserve the kingdom from that extremity: he 
urged the propriety of sending a strong force to 
suppress the insurrection, and concluded by assur- 
ing the queen that, if the king were to accompany 
the troops, there would be an easy conquest. The 
ministers thought the experiment dangerous, and 
Epemon lamented the disgraceful, conciliating 
line of poUcy adopted in preference ; the queen 
being so ill advised as to purchase a peace, which 
a little vigour would have enabled her to dictate. f 
The treaty of Ste.-Menehould, where Cond£ had 
been secretly negociating from the time he left 
Paris, was signed on the 15th of May. Cond^ 
obtained Amboise ; the other confederates were 
gratified in various ways ; and the convocation of 
the states -general was agreed to. The king's 
marriage with the Infanta was also to be post- 
poned ; but of that the prince received a previous 
assurance, in a letter from the queen. ;( 

The states-general, which continued its delibe- 
rations from the 24th of October, 1614, until the 
end of March in the following year, was at length 
dissolved without a single measure being voted, 
the interested disputes of the nobility neutralizing 
every individual eflbrt of the more enlightened 
members. The clei^ displayed the full measure 
of their undiminished bigotry by demands which 
could not be acceded to, without a complete aban- 
donment of hiunanity and justice. Their obstinacy 
in urging the publication of the council of Trent 
may be excused, as those decrees are a compendium 
of popery, and have become its infallible canon, 
in opposition to the right of free commentary 
claimed by Protestants. In this instance they were 
consistent and reasonable ; yet in the worst period 
of popish ilUberality there has been a determined 

* Duplessis, JUem., vol. iil. p. 5fi7 et teq. 
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oppoflition to the reception and sanction of those 
decrees by the French parliaments. But it is 
difficult to mark with adequate abhorrence some 
of the proposals, gravely made and seriously main- 
tained by the deiigy ; a few will suffice as a speci- 
men. They demanded the condemnation of ail 
books injurious to the pope ; authority for bishops 
to condemn to the galleys ; prohibition against 
printing any books without the bishops' licence ; 
that Protestants should not speak or write against 
the sacraments of the Romish church, under severe 
penalties ; that their ministers should not visit the 
sick, and that their colleges should be suppressed.* 
As an ai^ument for justifying these demands, which 
were fully satisfied at a later period, Richelieu, 
then Bishop of Lu^on, laid stress on a recent 
tumult at Milhaud, in the diocese of Rodex, where 
the consecrated ornaments, and even the host, had 
been trampled under foot. The king's indignation 
was kindled on hearing of such a sacrilege ; but 
notwithstanding his vow to avenge the outrage, 
the affair was entirely laid aside. It was found 
on investigation, not only that the accounts had 
been mischievously aggravated, but that the popish 
party had committed even greater excesses in the 
same diocese.f 

The president of each state having delivered his 
eahier to the king, all the suggestions were referred, 
for the sake of form, to the council, but without 
any intention of their being examined. However, 
among the deputies of the tierS'ttat, the demands 
of the clergy were so seriously scrutinised, that 
there was an outcry against the prevalence of 
heresy in that body. There were Protestants 
among the deputies, and the alarm which they 
manifested at the great teal of the clergy induced 
Louis to publish a declaration, renewing and con- 
firming the edict ; hypocritically expressing a hope 
that the divine mercy would unite all Ms subjects 
in one faith, since violent measures were useless. 
The states -general were then dissolved, and the in- 
utility of such assemblies being completely evident, 
the institution may be said to have been from this 
time abolished; for the states of 1789, though 
bearing the same appellation, were altogether dif- 
ferent in character and object, the monarchical 
power being then virtually overthrown, and instead 
of the body alluded to being the representation of 
general interests, it proved the medium for an- 
nouncing that noble, feudal, and ecclesiastical pri- 
vileges had been aU swallowed up by the increased 
importance of the popular body. 

The Duke de Bouillon had indulged a hope that, 
with the assistance of the states-general, he could 
drive marshal d'Ancre from his post. The aspect 
of the assembly favoured his views : many of the 
deputies were indignant at the manner in which 
Ravaillac's trial had been conducted ; and contended 
that his accomplices could have been discovered, if 
sought for in earnest. Marshal d'Ancre was de- 
tested throughout France; and the majority of 
lawyers who had been elected by the tiers-etat 
were offended at the indifference of the court, 
which was construed by them into disdain. The 
parliament was in consequence easily induced to 
adopt a proceeding, intended to assert its dignity, 
which was in some measure violated by the disso- 
lution of the states without knowing the opinion of 

* Areaaa GalUca, p. 46. 
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that body upon the proposals presented ; and a 
decree was passed for assembling all its members, 
inviting the princes, peers, and officers of state to 
Join in deliberating on certain proposals for the 
general good. This step was met by an intimation 
of the king's severe displeasure, and a prohibitiim 
BO positive, that the parliament made no other op- 
position than a remonstrance, indicating a tong 
series of inconveniences (many being merely social 
or municipal) which it was desirable to remedy.* 

As the princes had founded their hopes on the 
energy of the tiers-^tat and the firmness of the par- 
liament, this conclusion brought back affidrs to the 
condition in which they stood prior to the treaty 
of Ste.-Menehould. Cond6 again displayed the 
standard of revolt, withdrew to Creil, and sent his 
cannon to Sedan. The king wrote several letten 
urging his return to court, and afterwards sent the 
aged and experienced Y illeroy to persuade him ; but 
Cond^, in reply, denounced D'Ancre and his par- 
tisans as enemies of the state. This was followed 
by a general proclamation ftom the prince» addressed 
to all orders of the state, f 

But before that address was made pnbUc, the 
king had sent against him an army of ten thousand 
infantry, and fifteen hundred cavalry, under mar- 
shal Bois-Dauphin ; while another force, commanded 
by the Duke de Guise, escorted him to the Spanish 
frontier where he was to meet his affianced bride. J 

Cond^, being informed of the fitvourable disposi- 
tion existing among many of the jHincipal inhabit^ 
ants of Rochelle, proceeded there in December; 
and was received with every demonstration of ho- 
nour by those who revered his fiither's memory. 
The minister Merlin was led to hope for his con- 
version, from the candid admissions elicited during 
his conversations with the prince. But a selfish 
ambition was his motive ; and in treating with that 
jealous municipality he consented to greater re- 
straints than he would have endured in the lawful 
service of his king.} 

The Protestants at the same time held an assem- 
bly at Grenoble ; and Conde deputed thither a gen- 
tleman named La Haye, to request their co-opera* 
tion with him, in effecting a reformation oif all 
abuses. His promises were calculated to ensnare 
a considerable number of the Huguenot deputies, 
who were stimulated -by Bouillon, to perceive much 
advanti^ in the proposals. On the other hand, 
Lesdiguidres was in correspondence with the queeo, 
and exerted his infiuence to prevent the meeting 
from acceding to the offers.H Rohan and Sully 
varied in Uieir determination, according to circum- 
stances; but Duplessis-Momay was decidedly 
averse to mingling the cause of religion with poli- 
tics. His letters to the queen, Villeroy and Jean- 
nin, and his representations of the danger to which 
his government would be exposed, if the prince 
marched into Poictou, are imquestionable proofs 
of his loyalty : on the other hand, the official replies 
from the king and his ministers prove that such 
honoiurable conduct was justly estimated.lT 

In one of his conferences ynth the Chancellor 
Sillery he observed : " Since the Jesuits, in their 
sermons, openly declare that the object of the 
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double marriage U to root out heresy, can you be 
surprised that our churches take the alarm i" Yet 
be endeavoured to tranquillize his friends; and 
when a proposal was made to transfer the assembly 
to Nismes, in order to escape the iuterference of 
Leadi^idres, he considered their proceedings legally 
null, as the royal sanction was requisite to give their 
rotes validity. The king, being solicited, consented 
to their meeting at Montpellier ; but Chatillon was 
a Protestant of the same dubious character, and 
the deputies persisted in selecting Nismes for their 
sittings.* 

Ajnong the French nobility none was more de- 
cidedly inveterate against the reformed religion 
than the Duke of Epemon ; but to the surprise of 
all, his son, the Count de Candale, declared himself 
a Prote8tant.t His position created great interest^ 
and gave him considerable influence. He recom- 
mended tLe union with Cond6 ; and a treaty was 
voted, though only by a majority of two votes. 
Cond^, who really hated the Protestants, was lavish 
in his concessions to the partv: but Mayenne, 
whose interests were similar, renised to grant any- 
thing likely to benefit Calvinism.^ The government 
duly appreciated the conduct of Uie minority, in a 
royal declaration which appeared soon after ;§ and 
the effects of this prudent conduct make it the 
more to be r^retted that it was not followed by 
measures of a similar character : for the majority 
of the Huguenots disavowed the assembly at 
Nismes as a complete party affair. 

D'Aubign6 was induced to take a part in this 
revolt, and was chosen by Cond^ for his mar^chal- 
de-camp ; but that gentleman declined the prince's 
commission, and would only receive his appoint- 
ment from the assembly at Nismes. This war, as 
he observes, gave rise to no event worth recording ; 
and was soon concluded by the treaty of Loudon.H 
Cond^ had, in council, cdlled him his father, but 
ultimately behaved to him most dishonourably : he 
never reimbursed a large sum which D'Aubign^ 
advanced for supplies ; and on returning to Paris, 
denounced him to the king, as one capable of 
troubling the government. When the treaty of 
Loudun was signed, Cond6 knowing that D'Aubig- 
n^'s character would still keep him from court, ex- 
claimed, " D'Aubign6 ! begone to your fort at 
Doignon l" To which the veteran replied, " And 
you to the Bastille !" The prediction was very soon 
realized.lT 



CHAPTER LIV. 



Conde arrested— Death of Marshal D'Ancre— Re-establish- 
ment of the Romish religion In Beam — Notice of D'Att- 
bigne. 

Thb negociations for the treaty of Loudun were 
conducted principally with a view to draw Conde 
from the path of revolt; and the deputies who 
attended to defend the protestant interests were 
treated as mere ciphers. The queen is represented, 

* Arcana Gallica. np. 74, 75. Bernard, p. 54. 

t Mere. FranQ., vol. iv. p. 379. 

i S7th Nov. 1615. D'Avrigny. vol. i. p. 9S. 

I 7th Dec. 1615. Here. Pnuic.. vol. iv. p. SSI. The Pre- 
sident Jeannin thus wrote to Duplessis: "Vous vuus estes 
eoniluict, pendant onto miserable guerre, en sorts que leurs 
MajestM en oot oontentement, et y reconnaissent votre pru- 
dence et fidelite.'* Duplessu. Mem., vol. iii. p. 856. 

I 3rd May. 1616. Tlie negociations are minutely detailed 
fan the Mereare Franqais. 

t D'Anbignft. Mem.,p. 174. 



by one who knew her well, to have aimed at win- 
ning the prince to her party ; but as she could not 
refirain from making him feel his dependence upon 
her favour, her plan failed.* She changed her 
ministers : Barbin, a man of inferior condition, but 
great talents, became comptroller of finances ; the 
seals were given to Ou Vair ; and to gratify the 
prince. Marshal O'Ancre was ordered to exchange 
the government of Picardy for that of Normandy.f 
But notwithstanding' these concessions, the har- 
mony of the court was far from being established. 
Epemon was in a manner disgraced ; but an at- 
tempt to enlist the Dukes of Bouillon and May- 
enne against that nobleman havintr completely 
failed. Marshal D'Ancre found bis position at once 
uncertain and dangerous. 

The extraordinary elevation of Concini was a 
source of jealousy to the French nobles. This 
Florentine, whose principal merit was that of being 
a favourite, had been raised to the rank of Marquis 
D* Ancre, and the dignity of marshal ; and Condi's 
efforts were directed to his overthrow, on princi* 
pies similar to those of his grandfather, in opposi- 
tion to the House of Lorrain. The prince's cause 
was vearmly espoused by Mayenne, Lougueville, 
and Yend6me ; but his chief strength was in the 
influence of the Ouke de Bouillon, which assured 
him of the friendly feeling of the Protestants, even 
supposing that he could not command assistance 
from that body. The treaty of Loudun having 
changed his relative position, he was no longer 
D'Ancre's enemy. 

Notwithstanding the change in Condi's deport- 
ment, O'Ancre was not ignorant of the dangers of 
his position : gifted with acute perception, he knew 
that the transfer of authority from the queen 
mother to her son would be attended with his 
disgrace : still his haughty demeanour was calcu- 
lated to increase the popu'ar odium, already di- 
rected with violence against him. Under such 
circumstances, a trivial incident sometimes becomes 
important ; and an unfortunate encounter arose, in 
wMch D' Ancre's name was blended, though without 
the least blame accruing to him. The marshal 
proceeding to his house in the faubourg St. Ger- 
main was stopped for want of a passport, at the 
Porte de Bussy, by a shoemaker named Picard, on 
duty as seijeant of the quarter. The marshal was 
compelled to return, after submitting to some most 
insulting remarks ; and a threat of firing was even 
made, if he did not go back. As this occurred 
before the conclusion of the peace, the shoemaker 
was justified by the instructions for garrison disci- 
pline during the vrar ; and there the affair might have 
terminated, as the humble condition of the individual 
would sufficiently have protected bim against the 
marshal's resentment. It was, however, pubUcly 
stated that the insult was intentional; that the 
Serjeant was one of Condi's partisans ; and that he 
boasted in public of what he had done. An esquire 
of the marshal's, indignant at such conduct, em- 
ployed two valets to waylay the serieant, and beat 
him so unmercifully, that he was len for dead. The 
valets were taken, and hanged a few days after- 
wards.J 

The excitement arising out of this circumstance 
had not subsided when Condi6 arrived in the capi- 

* Bassompierre. Nomeamx M/im., p. 196. 
f Hist de la Mke et du Fils. vol.li. p. SO. 
i June. 1616. Merc. FranQ., vol. v. Bassompierre, vol. i. 
p. 160. 
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tal, and was conducted in triumph to the LouTre 
by the people, who took that opportunity of show- 
ing their hatred of the marshal. He was induced 
by the situation of afiairs to come to Paris, not- 
withstanding the danger to which he was exposed. 
About this time Lord Hay, afterwards Earl of 
Carlide, arrived with a splendid embassy to ask 
the hand of one of the princesses for the Prince of 
Wales. He was most magnificently received, each 
of the leading nobles .endeavouring to outvie the 
others, in the sumptuous entertainments given in 
his honour. At the fSte given by the Prince of 
Cond^, the marshal appeared, accompanied by 
about thirty gentlemen : this step has been com- 
mented on as very bold, for it is well knovm that his 
enemies were then assembled, and were anxious to 
take advantage of the opportunity to kill him. The 
prince, however, had pledged his word for the 
marshal's safety; but the following day, Cond6 
sent the Archbishop of Bouxges, a mutual friend, 
to inform him of the extseme difficulty he had 
experienced in keeping his adherents within 
bounds ; that they all threatened to abandon him 
if he did not discontinue his protection ; and in 
consequence, he advised tiie marshal to retire to 
his government in Normandy.* 

The queen mother became alarmed at the aspect 
of a£birB : Condi's influence vras very menacing ; 
his confederates were known to be already making 
preparations for another campaign ; and Longue- 
ville obtained possession of Peronne, a town 
belonging to D' Ancre.f In addition to these overt 
acts, the Archbishop of Bourges informed the 
queen that the conspirators intended to seize the 
king's person, and place her in a convent.} She 
might have disregarded this intimation, from a 
feeling by no means rare among individuals of high 
spirit, which prompts them to neglect what is to 
their personal advantage ; but she could not dis- 
regard the advice of Sully, who forgot his injuries, 
and demanded an audience for the purpose of 
making known the danger of her situation. That 
experienced and loyal statesman declared that he 
did not deem her safe in Paris, but should consider 
her much better off with her children in the 
country, attended by a thousand horsemen, than 
in the Louvre in the present state of the public 
mind ; and frankly exposed the fatal consequences 
of a want of energy on her part. Bassompierre, 
then colonel-genend of the Swiss troops, was 
presently admitted; and his opinions coinciding 
with those of Sully, he was ordered to make ar- 
rangements for a vigorous measure. { 

It was intended to arrest at once the Prince of 
Cond6 and the Dukes of Yend6me, Mayenne, and 
Bouillon ; but the first alone fell into tiie queen's 
power. A marshal's baton recompensed Themlnes 
for arresting him in the Louvre, while receiving 
the homage of a crowd of courtiers. Mayenne and 
Yenddme were warned in time to leave Paris ; and 
Bouillon, who had gone to public worship at Cha- 
renton, learned the news of Condi's arrest on his 
return : he hastened to join his friends, and take 
measures for their common safety.]] 

* Baaiompierre, p. 468. Rohan, Mem., liv. I. p. 83. 
D'Estreet. p. 219. 

r Aug., 1616. Merc. Ynnq., p. 180. 

t Hut. de la Mere ot du Filt. vol. ii. p. 73. 

$ Biusorapicrre, vol. i. p. 466. 

fl 1st Sept. 1616. Merc. Frang., p. 198. D'Estrecs, p. 218. 
Bassompierre, p. 478. 



The Princess dowager of Cond^ rode throogh 
the streets, accompanied fay several gentlemen, 
and excited the people to avenge her son, who, she 
said, was murdered by Marshal lyAncre. An 
infuriated mob rushed to his hotel in the Rue de 
Toumon; it was exposed to pillage during two 
entire days ; and property was destroyed to the 
value of two hundred thousand crowns.* At the 
same time the nobles and gentlemen of Condi's 
party threatened to murder Sully, as the instigator 
of the measure. This has been assigned as the 
cause of a very inconsistent remark, wMch escaped 
him in the queen's presence, when the state of 
afiairs was paned in review. Yilleroy and Jeannin 
were both of opinion that the prince should be 
liberated ; and Sully, forgetting his recent nwom- 
mendation, declared that whoever had thus advised 
the queen had ruined the state.f The prinee 
alone being arrested, he may have viewed the afiair 
as a failure, and perhaps wished, in consequence, 
to retrace his steps ; for Duplessis-Momay wrote 
to thi Duchess of Rohan, that the advice was given 
out of hatred to M. de Bouillon.^ 

From this time D'Ancre w«s exposed to the 
vengeance of Condi's partisans, whenever his ill 
fortune should enable them to resent the injury. 
In a conversation with Bassompierre, he confessed 
his desire to return to Florence ; or at any rate 
to remove to Caen, whence an embarkation for 
Italy could be easily obtained. At one time he 
had everything prepared for departure; but a 
sudden illness prevented his wife from undertaking 
the voyage. § He fortified his residence at QniUe- 
bceuf, and came to Paris no more than was abso- 
lutely necessary ; but a new enemy bad arisen to 
supplant him in the royal favour, Albert de Luynes, 
who became a most formidable instrument to effect 
his ruin. This young num rapidly gained the king's 
confidence, by his fascinating manners and adroit 
pliancy to the feeble monarch's wishes : his next 
step was to undermine the queen's influaace over 
her son ; and to that end some inferior function- 
aries were employed to give him, as if undesignedly, 
a most exaggerated account of public affairs. Louis 
at first entertained a dislike to his mother for her 
misgovemment ; he then burned with ambition to 
take the reins into his own hands ; and as among 
the courtiers there were many reckless individuals, 
impatient for the marshal's overthrow, a dastardly 
project was formed for murdering the queen's 
favourite. Yitry, captain of the guards, was 
selected for this dishonourable deed ; and the rank 
of marshal was again made the price of violence : 
his commission was executed on the 24th of April, 
1617, when the unfortunate D'Ancre received the 
contents of three pistols, as he entered the Louvre. 
The atrocious act was followed by shouts of Vive 
Is Boil on which the king presented himself at 
the palace window, to acknowledge the loyal 
service.)! 

This put an end to the regency : the queen was 
closely guarded; and the marriial's widow and 
partisans were arrested. The scenes which fol- 
lowed attest the brutality of the French populace. 
D'Ancre's remains were disinterred, exposed with 

* Batsompierre, p. 481. Rohan, liv. I. p. 87. 
t Hist, dc la Mire et du Fils, vol. ii. p. 94. 
i Cth Sept.. 1616. Dupleisia, vol. iii. p. 989. 
( Bassompierre, p. 501. HLit. de la M^ et dn F£U, vol. U. 
n fi" 

U Hist, de la Mcc«» et du Fils. vol. ii. p. 185. 
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the greatest indignity, and publicly torn to pieces. 
The imforttinate widow, Eleonora Galigai, was 
afterwards treated with a severity which can hardly 
be justified, even if all the charges preferred against 
her were well founded. The parliament of Paris 
was unfortunately affected by the ferocious spirit 
of the age. 

Blois was selected as the scene of the queen's 
exile, or rather captivity, for she was debarred 
every vestige of liberty, and experienced repeated 
insnlts. After some time she wrote to request an 
interview with her son : but the policy of Luynes 
rendered it necessary to prevent the meeting, if 
possible ; and the Jesuit Amoux was sent to dia- 
aoade her from reiterating the proposal. Various 
arguments were used to persuade her, followed by 
threats of harsher treatment ; and she was finally 
induced to make a declaration on oath, that she 
would never go to the king, unless sent for ; and 
that, being sent for, she woiUd not interfere with 
public affitirs. A declaration to this effect was 
rigned at the Jesuit's proposal.* 

Yet even tliis did not satisfy the queen's perse* 
cutors, who thought of imprisoning her in the 
castle of Amboise: which intention being com- 
municated, added to the vexations of captivity, 
caused her to meditate some plan for the recovery 
of her liberty. Her confinement, which lasted 
nearly two years, was at length terminated in 
February, 1619, by a spirited exploit of the veteran 
Duke of Epemon, who executed a most romantic 
expedition for effecting her release. f 

A tedious series of negociations and intrigues 
followed; and in September the lung met her 
near Tours, after which Angers was selected for 
her abode. She resided in that town until the 
following year, when it became a rendezvous of 
discontented nobles to such an extent, that the 
kin^ was obliged to bring an armed force before it. 
As the troops approached, the queen's friends 
showed a disposition to negoclate : butConde, who 
had recovered his libert}', was endeavouring to 
make himself valuable to Louis ; and being pro- 
bably instigated by resentment against the queen- 
mother, poshed amiirs to an extremity, by attacking 
the Font-de-C6, a small place in the neighbour- 
hood of Angers. { The result of this engagement 
quickly iuduced a siurender. Still the king was 
disposed to act leniently towards his mother's ad- 
herents ; and a convention was signed, by which 
the prisoners were liberated and an amnesty 
granted.^ 

The king was advised to take advantage of the 
present moment, when he had a respectable force 
at his disposal, to subjugate the province of Beam, 
where the protestant religion had taken deep root, 
and attained almost general adoption, under the 
protection and encouragement of Jane D'Albret. 
These Protestants were obnoxious, not only on 
account of the heretical notions they held, in com- 
mon with the general body of the Huguenots; 
they had besides been so favoured by their zealous 
sovereign, that all the church property vnts in their 
hands: in consequence, every ecclesiastic having 

• Hist. 4e la M^ et da FiU. vol. ii. p. 912. 

f Relatioo de la Sortie d« la Reyne Mkn de Blois. par le 
Cardinal de La Valette. This piece is inaerted in the Mi- 
morret powr servir A FHisUtire da Cardinal de Richelieu, par 
Anbrry. 

t 7 th Ang. 1620. 

I Hi«t. & lu Mitto et du Fils.— Merc. Frans. Basjom- 
pi^rra. I 



access to the royal council, would urge the prose- 
cution of a measure for removing such a scandal. 
Conde approved of the plan, principally because 
he was anxious for a war, in which he might gain 
importance ; and the king was easily persuaded to 
attempt what coincided so well with his feelings. 
This epoch is, on that account, important in &e 
annals of the protestant religion ; for upon the fiite 
of this undertaking depended the subsequent 
prosperity of the reformed religion in France. 

To preserve a greater degree of perspicuity in 
this narrative, the more immediate affairs of the 
Protestants have given place to events which, how- 
ever important in themselves, were far less inter- 
woven in the proceedings of that body. It will 
now be requisite to return to the year 1616, when 
the Prince of Cond6, after involving many Hugue- 
nots in a contest with the crown, took especial 
care of his own interests in the treaty of Loudun, 
and imfeelingly left his dupes to their good or ill 
fortune. 

The character of Duplessis-Momay stands too 
high to allow any suspicion of his integrity ; but 
his aversion te resistance, and his constant dis- 
suasions from vigorous efforts, even when all hopes 
of averting the threatened ill had passed away, 
caused inoUculable injury to his party. The line 
of conduct he pursued from conscientious loyalty 
was followed by other Huguenot chiefs from 
sordid motives ; and it is established beyond doubt, 
that tlie constable's sword and a marshal's baton 
were the bribes for detaching Lesdigui^res and La 
Force from the Protestant interest. Even Cb&- 
tillon could not be deemed staunch in the cause 
for which liis ancestor had been a martyr. It was 
probably a knowledge of the sentiments entertained 
by the leading Huguenots which made Duplessis 
write to the assembly at Rochelle, that the churches 
would sooner or later be afflicted.* 

The disposition to molest them was evident: 
Epemon's conduct in the province of Aunis was a 
specimen of the treatment to be expected at a 
future time ; and when lord Hay came to Paris on 
a mission in 1616, he beg^d the queen to with- 
draw that haughty nobleman from the province, 
as the Protestants of Rochelle had sought the 
assistance of Great Britain, which could not be 
refused if they were molested in their religion. The 
queen, who expected a communication relative to 
the demand of her daughter in marriage, was quite 
surprised at his observations; yet she replied in 
general terms of a satisfactory nature.f 

A few days afterwards, when the tidings of 
Condi's arrest reached Rochelle, the inhabitants 
were greatly apprehensive of some violent mea- 
sure to their prejudice; and as a precaution for 
securing the navigation of the Charente in the 
event of a war, they seized upon Rochefort, a 
small town in the neighbourhood. Blanquet, 
Gaillard, and some other Huguenot pirates^ ob- 
serves Uie courtier Bernard, had assembled four 
ships of war and some small vessels, witli a view 
to command the mouth of the Charente. They 
were defeated by Barraut, vice-admiral of Guyenne, 
and the ill-fated Blanquet and Gaillard were 
broken on the wheel at Bordeaux. Cameron, the 
minister who attended them previous to execution, 
published an account of their last moments, which 
was condemned by the parliament of Guyenne to 

• 17th Dec. 1616.— Duplessis. vol. iii. p. 10S5. 
i S7th Aug. 1610. BaMompienre, vol. i. p. 470. 
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be burned by the executioner. It was not clearly 
shown whether the expedition waa a private scheme 
of the indlTiduals concerned, or a measure sanc- 
tioned by the party. But as the yessels were 
chiefly fitted out at Rochellei the proceedings 
afforded Epemon a pretext for attacking that 
town ;* and at the same time justified his levying 
men, for protection against the known hatred of 
D^Ancre's party.f However, his expedition alto- 
gether failed ; and instead of surprising the city, 
of which he hoped to get possession, he withdrew 
to Guyenne. It was subsequently ifeared by the 
court that Rochelle would take an interest in 
Condi's captivity, and declare in his favour. 
Yillette, son-in-law of D'Aubign^, was in con- 
sequence sent to assure the Protestants that the 
edicts would be punctually observed, and the sti- 
pulations of the treaty of Loudun fulfilled. { 

From this time until the period of the expedition 
against Angers nothing of moment occurred. 
The protestant synods and assemblies were fre- 
quently held — ^too frequently for their own pros- 
perity, because when the king's sanction v^as not 
given, they met as if in defiance. Tet, with the 
exception of the affairs of Beam, their discussions 
were entirely on questions of divinity and discipline. 
But the condition of that province had occupied 
the attention of the government for some years. 
Henry lY. seems to have wished to leave the prin- 
cipality as he received it from his mother; but 
from 1614 representations were repeatedly made 
on the subject. The states-general of 1614 de- 
manded the restoration of the Romish religion, 
and the annexation of the province to France. 
The bishop of Beauvais made a similar demand in 
the name of the French clergy. In the state 
councils, at the assemblies of the clei^, and, in 
short, on almost every occasion, the government 
was exhorted to re-establish the catholic worship, 
and restore the church lands.} The bishop of 
Ma^on assured the king that Christians were 
better treated in Mahometan countries than in the 
principality of Beam, where tbe property of the 
church vms applied to the support of its enemies. 
The king was greatly moved by the appeal ; and 
his ideas of piety caused such a direct sanction of 
heresy to lay heavy on his conscience.) 

An arrit was soon after given by tbe king in 
council for the complete restoration of tbe Roman 
Catholic worship in Beam, with a resumpjon of 
the church lands, which was followed by a decla- 
ration of the assembly at Orthes, that the execution 
of this decree should be resisted ; 'and the president 
Lescun, who was deputed to remonstrate with tbe 
government, was so far led away by the warmth of 
his feelings and party zeal, that, although the king 
permitted him to expose his arguments, he obtained 
no other result than an edict confirming the pre- 
vious arrSt. From that time his violence against 
the government exceeded all bounds : he was the 
most active promoter of the opposition at the 
assembly at Loudun in 1619, where, according to 
the statement of Catholic writers, he proclaimed 
the necessity of taking arms to prevent the re- 
sumption of the church property .ijf This show of 
resistance only served to increase the efforts of the 

* Bernard, p. 147. 

t Oirwd. p. tSO. Arctee, vol. ii- d- 148. 

iArcire. vol. ii. p. 147. f Merc. FnnQ.« m loc. 

Bernard, p. 149. 
fi Lescim w»i subeeqaeatly executed for high treason. 



clergy in persuading the king to adopt strong 
measures for vindicating his own prerogatiyea^ no 
less than for serving the cause of religion.* 

The king being in the field at the head of an 
army, travelled southward, and on reaching Bor- 
deaux, resolved to proceed in earnest to terminate 
the affiurs of Beora.f The parliament of Pau 
refused for some time to register tbe king's edict 
for restoring the church lands to the CathoUcs; 
and on the 10th of October, 1620, Louis aet oat 
from Bordeaux to compel the submission of that 
body. The advocate-general of the parliament, 
accompanied by La Force, met the king on the 
road, and presented the decree which had been 
voted on hearing of his determination. That did 
not, however, prevent the king's advance : he 
reached Fan on the 15th of October, and ordered 
the Romish worship to be celebrated in the cathe- 
drals and churchea, fi*om which it had been ex- 
cluded sixty years. Within five days from his 
arrival, a decree was registered for incorporating 
Beam with France.^ 

The campaign of 1620 was calculated to dis- 
courage altogether the disaffected of every dasi 
and party, from the facility with which the queen's 
adherents were subdued. D'Aubign^, who had 
declined an invitation to join that party, was 
nevertheless exposed to suspicion, and marked as a 
subject for persecution. The approach of the king 
in person with a formidable force was serious to 
one so circumstanced : he decided on retiring to 
Geneva, and quitted St.- Jean-d* Angely with twelve 
horsemen well armed. Although orders for his 
arrest had been given in every direction, and the 
commanders were furnished with his portrait, in 
order to recognise him, he completed his journey in 
safety. After a series of unusual difficulties and 
dangers he arrived at Geneva on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, where he was received with every demon- 
stration of respect which the authorities of that 
city could devise for one whose ardour for religious 
liberty was unrivalled.} 

In addition to an inflexible disposition, which 
rendered D' Aubign^ obnoxious to the court, he had 
recently become still more so by the freedom of 
his publications. His Histoire UniverB^le was 
burned by the common hangman, almost imme* 
diately after its appearance.|| Having been an 
eye-witness of the most important military opera- 
tions during the long civil wars; moving in a 
sphere which enabled him to converse with the 
leaders of each party ; and enjoying a reputation 
for great probity and discretion, which won their 
confidence, he was well qualified to relate the 
eventful scenes in which he had taken part. But 
the naked truth appeared in the light of an 
accusation, and the work vras condemned. The 
Jesuits had persuaded Henry IV. to forbid the 
composition; but Cardinal du Perron had that 
order countermanded: the hostility displayed by 
those ecclesiastics at its subsequent publication is 
quite natural. D*Aubign^ wrote likewise several 

* Histoire det T\rtmble9 de B4arn m imjH di Im ReUgiomt 
doMt le IT iiSele, par le P. Mineaon. Bamabite. pp. SO— 45. 

t Berule, afterwards fkmous as cardinal, resortm to a pre- 
tended inspiration, in order to eonfirni tbe king's reaolntion. 
At a private audience, he assumed a prophetae tone, and de- 
darea that the Almighty would oondtiot him ; that his 
appearance alone would overcome all opposition ; and that 
complete success would attend his purpose, for restoring the 
authority of Jesus Christ. Mirasson, p. 47. 

t Merc. Franc, vol. vi. pp. S50~3&4. 

f D'Aubign6> Mem,, pp. 1S9-192. 9 4th Jan., 1617. 
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homorouB pieces, in which an extraordinary yein 
of satire was remarkable. Ls Baron de FoBnetU, in 
particular, was severely cutting upon the Duke of 
Spemon, whose party was powerAil, and who was 
a wann firiend to the Jesuits. D* Aubign^'s Tolun- 
tary exile was therefore easily accounted for. 
During his residence at Oeneva, the general as- 
sembly of Rochelle sent messengers to testify their 
regret at the injustice he had receiyed from that 
body in his private afiairs ; to express their sym- 
pathy in his exile, and the loss they suffered by his 
absence ; and to authorise him to negotiate with 
the Swiss and Dutch Protestants for levies and 
supplies. He also received proposals from the 
Venetian ambassador at Berne to take employ- 
ment in the service of that republic, as general 
of the French troops in their pay. The latter pro- 
posal was nearly agreed to, when Miron, the French 
envoy, sent word that the Venetian republic would 
not fail of incurring the extreme displeasure of 
Louis, by employing a person he held in abomina- 
tion:* thus tacitly avowing the importance of 
this excellent man, of whom it may be truly said, 
that his unconpromising principles alone pre- 
vented him from obtaining the highest honours ; 
his prospects in youth being more than usually 
fitvomuble, from the personal friendship of the King 
of Navarre, and hit acknowledged merit surpassing 
that of many who obtained the rank of manhaL 
Theodore Agrippa d'Aubign^ was bom at St. 
Maury in Foictou, in February, 1650 : he died at 
Geneva, in April, 1630. 



CHAPTER LV. 



Assembly at RocheUe— Riots at Toan— St. Jeaa D'Angely 
cubdued — Siege of Moatauban— Vtolenco of a mob in 
Fkria. 

The abolition of the provincial independence of 
Beam was the pretext for a general assembly at 
Bochelle. It was to no purpose that the king 
published a declaration, forbidding the meeting: 
the huissier sent to signify the publication to the 
mayor received no other answer, than that he 
might leave when he pleased.f This conduct was 
regretted by the principal Huguenots, who foresaw 
the natural effect would be to irritate the govern- 
ment. The Duke de Rohan did all in his power 
to persuade his friends to submit, but in vain : he 
was accused of being sold to the court.!^ La Force, 
Ch4tillon, and Favas, from interested motives, 
urged the deputies to be firm ; and a solemn hsX 
preceded the opening of the session, on the 25th of 
I>ecember.§ 

Even if the limits of the present work did not 
preclude the attempt, it would be useless to detail 
every proceeding of this assembly, represented by 
€txe Duke de Rohan as the source of all the ilU 
which followed.|| Warnings and monitions were 
addressed from every side. Telinus, a minister of 
great celebrity, published an address; La Tre- 
mouille assisted Rohan in the endeavour to per- 
suade; and Lesdiguieres wrote three times, ex- 
horting the Huguenot bodv to desist from setting 
the royal authority at dehance.lT Duplessis was 

* D'Aubii^. Mem., pp 193—800. 

t Merc. FranQ., vol. vi. p. 459. 

t Rohan, Ditctnat sur let Demien Tr<nMes, p. 101. 

I Arc^, vol. ii. p. 155. 

I Rohan. Disetmn, ^c, p. lOI. 

% His letters are given at length in ttie Mere, Frame. 



not discouraged by several failures : he persevered 
in sending his memorials to the assembly, com- 
missioned his son-in-law, Villamoul, to deliver a 
final address, and wrote a private letter to the 
mayor of Rochelle, in which he exhorted him to 
reflect seriously on the consequences of his dan- 
gerous policy.* 

The threat^iing aspect of afiairs made it im- 
portant to secure the co-operation of Lesdiguieres ; 
and the king offered to revive the dignity of con- 
stable in his fkvour, on condition, however, tiiat he 
became a Catholic. Lesdiguieres received the in- 
timation at Grenoble, and immediately hastened to 
Paris, to express his sense of the obligation, and 
give evidence of his loyal seal, by endeavouring to 
convince the assembly at RocheUe of their error. 
He could not, however, decide upon abjuring his 
religion ; and declined the proposed honour, with 
a recommendation of Luynes as a more fit person 
to fill that important post. Cond£ and Gmse ap- 
proved of the selection, and the nomination of 
Luynes was registered by the parliament of Paris.f 

There had been some movements at the close <^ 
1620, in the Vivarais and Beam, which made it 
more requisite to enforce respect for the authority 
of the crown ; and the king took the field with a * 
force adequate for suppressing the insurrectionary 
bodies, as well as for humbling the obstinate 
assembly of Rochelle. At the same time, to en- 
courage the loyal portion of the Protestants, he 
published a declarationi assuring them of his inten- 
tion to maintain the edicts in their favour4 

It was the king's intention, on leaving Fontaine- 
bleau, to remain some time at Blois, from which 
central position the moral e£^ct of his presence 
with an army might render military operations 
needless. He was however induced to hasten on 
to Tours, where a conflict between the Protestants 
and Catholics had threatened to produce serious 
consequences. ' It originated with the funeral of a 
Protestant, named Martin Le Noir, an inn-keeper, 
whose character was not calculated to honour the 
religion he professed, if a correct opinion can be 
founded on a popular refrain. 6 As his body was 
taken to the cemetery, a number of children fol- 
lowed, singing the couplets alluded to ; and in the 
market-place the people hooted at the procession. 
At the place of burial the children continued sing- 
ing; on which some of the party turned, and 
striking them, caused two of the disturbers to fall 
into the grave. The consequence of this was an 
interference on the part of the populace : the Pro- 
testants were attacked vnth stones, and compelled 
to seek shelter. The ignorant people, ever ready 
to gratify the brutal feelings engendered by pre- 
judice, and on this occasion urged by revenge, 
rushed to the cemetery, and took up the body of 
Martin Le Noir, with the intention of hanging and 
burning it. At the same time the houses and stores 
of the Protestants were broken into and devastated. 
The mag^trates were unable to quell the tmnult : 
the body was however deposited in the grave, and 
such of the goods as were not destroyed were placed 
in safety ; but it was b«yond their power to restore 

* Arc^re, vol. ii. p. 163. 

t 82ud April. 1621. Merc. Frau5.,vol. vii. p. 277. 
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§ Le plus gTund oornar 
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Cost Martin Le Noir : 
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order. The following day the mob set fire to the 
Protestant temple, and prevented the authorities 
firom interfering to stop the conflagration. The 
sedition continued with short intermissions until 
the king's arriral, on the 6th of May. A species 
of fury animated the mob» who renewed their 
attacks on fresh pretexts, each succeeding day ; till 
at length nearly thirty of the ringleaders being 
arrested, the future tranquillity of the town was 
secured by a severe example. Five were con- 
demned to walk barefoot from the prison to the 
market-place, where they were hanged, and their 
bodies burned, which sentence was executed with- 
out any disturbance. The remainder were par- 
doned, and soon afterwards set at liberty.* 

From Tours the king proceeded to Saumur, where 
he remained five days.f His authority was there 
exercised rather severely. Duplessis, whose loyalty 
and moderation had been uniformly praised at court, 
was ordered to resign the keys of Saumur : impar- 
tiality will however admit some excuse for this harsh 
decision : it was reported to the king that the as- 
sembly of Rochelle purposed sending a body of six 
thousand men to hold Saumur, and cut off ail com- 
munication with the capital.! That such aTiolent 
measure was really contemnlated is not proved; 
but there is eviaence ot readiness to adopt it, in 
the organization of the Huguenot forces, by di- 
viding France into eight circles, with a commander 
appointed to each.} It was in fact establishing a 
feudal republic, only without entirely disclaiming 
a nominal allegiance ; and such a defiance was 
necessarily followed by energetic measures on both 
sides. 

The siege of St. Jean d'Angely was commenced 
on the 16th of May, by Count d'Auriac, with a di- 
vision of four thousand men. The town was well 
defended ; and the inhabitants showed themselves 
worthy of tiieir ancestors, who had sustained three 
sieges of considerable celebrity. Eten the women 
shared the labours and dangers, working night and 
day at the fortifications, and preparing cartridges.!! 
Soubise commanded the place ;1i and his brother, 
Rohan, within three days after the beginning of 
the siege, threw in a reinforcement of a thousand 
soldiers, and above one hundred gentlemen ; after 
which he proceeded to Guyenne, the circle intrusted 
to him by the assembly. •• 

A royal ordinance was issued,tt declaring the in- 
habitants of Rochelle, St. Jean d'Angely, and their 
adherents, guilty of treason. Subsequently a herald 
called upon Soubise to open the gates to the king, 
under penalty of being declared a traitor, wiUi 
degradation from his nobility, and the confiscation 
of all his property. Soubise having explained that 
he was there on behalf of the assembly at Rochelle, 
gave the following answer : " I am the king's very 
humble servant ; but the execution of his command 
is out of my power. — Benjamin de Rohan." JJ 

Meanwhile the king's army had been joined by 

* lOth May, 1621. Here. Fran«.. pp. 291-304. Bernaid, 
pp. 2U9-211. 
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reinforcements of men and artillery, and the place 
was severely cannonaded. The besieged made 
several bold sallies, but without succeeding in 
destroying the preparations for an assault; and 
although their danger became daily more evident, 
they maintained the defence wiUi spirit, until 
Haute Fontaine, the confidential friend of Soubise, 
was killed. That loss, and the fact of some exten- 
sive mines being prepared, nuuie Soubise more 
willing to capitulate. He accordingly wrote to 
the king's minister Luynes, who had recently been 
named constable ; and after several discussions on 
matters of form, the king sent word that he should 
make no treaty, but, at the humble supplication of 
the inhabitants of St. Jean, he would give a full 
pardon to every one on the sole condition of its 
being asked, and on their swearing fidelity and 
obedience for the future. The ofier was accepted 
and the gates were thrown open.* The fortifica- 
tions were destroyed, and the place completely 
dismantled ; not only as a measure of precaution, 
but also of punishment, the royal ordinance de- 
claring, that, in times of trouble, the inhabitants 
of St. Jean d'Angely were always the first to 
reTolt.T 

During this siege the king's authority wu esta- 
blished in all the towns of Poictou, Saintonge, and 
the adjoining provinces. The Duke of Yend^me 
restored order in Brittany; Bouillon vrrote with 
submission to the king; La Tremouille wvnt in 
person ; Ch&tillon and La Force were either para- 
lysed in their operations or seduced by promises. 
Rohan and his brother alone remained fidthful to 
the Protestant cause; and their fidelity was the 
more meritorious, as Luynes had married their 
niece, and great efforts had been made to win them 
to the court interest. 

The historian of Rochelle, a fiither of the congre- 
gation of the Oratoire, complains of the inconsistent 
conduct of the Protestants, who were clamorous for 
the execution of the edict of Nantes, and yet violated 
its conditions, by refusing to allow the celebration 
of the Roman Catholic worship, and oppressing the 
followers of that creed with constant odious vexa- 
tions. The Oratorians were the only Catholic 
clergy in Rochelle : they had formed an establi^- 
ment in 1614, but the advance of the king^s forces, 
and the alarming state of affairs, caused a strong 
feeling against them. In consequence, a yot« c£ 
the assembly ordered them to quit the city. ** The 
more violent," says Father Arcere, ** were for burn- 
ing them in their church, or pitching them over the 
ramparts." The mayor howerer assisted them in 
retiring from the city, and lamented his inability 
to protect their continued stay. To avoid the 
clamours of the multitude, they quitted the town 
at dinner-time, in a boat prepared by that magis- 
trate. J 

Previously to the king's departure for Guyenne, 
he ordered £i>emon to press Rochelle, by sea as 
well as by land. That nobleman decided on block- 
ading thiat town, and therefore kept parties of 
horsemen constantly in the neighbourhood, to pre- 
vent the arrival of provisions.^ Skinnishes often 
took place, and all supply from the land was cut 
off. But it >7B8 different on the sea-ecast, the 

• 25th June. 
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ships stationed at the mouth of the harbour not 
being able to prevent the entrance of small vessels. 
In general the confederates were superior at sea to 
the king's forces ; and their success induced them, 
at a later period, to attempt a measure of some 
importance, and bar tlie entrance to Brouage, by 
sinking some vessels laden with stones at tlie mouth 
of that port. St. Luc, the royalist marine com- 
mander, having intimation of the design, hastily 
threw up a redoubt at the water's edge, which 
efiectually prevented the approach of the Ro- 
chellese.* 

The king's progress in the south of France was 
almost every where hailed by submission. La 
Force and his son, who intended to make a stand 
at Bei^rac, retired to Nerac, where the Hugue- 
nots hailed him as commander of the circle .f 
Being joined by Rohan, the Catholic counsellors 
of the justice-chamber were dismissed ; and after 
establishiug La Force in that place, the duke set 
off for Montauban, whore he arrived in the middle 
of July. In that journey he was obliged to take a 
circuitous route of thirty-five leagues, to avoid 
Marshal Themines, at the head of a considerable 
force.J 

The Duke of Mayenne, governor of the province, 
was then laid up at Bordeaux with a fever ; not a 
levy had been made, nor any order given for 
repressive measures, in consequence of this in- 
surrection. La Fcrce availed himself of May- 
enne' s inactivity to strengthen his army ; but on 
the news of his operations reaching Bordeaux, the 
emergency of the case, and his serious responsibility 
as governor, caused the duke to disregard his 
illness : he set out in the night to join the Duke of 
Epemon, and ordered two regiments to follow 
him.} Xerac held out with spirit for some days : 
as a diversion. La Force obtained possession of 
Caumont, and besieged Sept-Fons : but the king's 
forces were so much superior in niunbers, that 
ultimately the insurgents were everywhere defeated, 
and Nerac surrendered on the 9th of July. 

Clerac, another Gascon town, detained the king 
from the 20th of July until the 5th of August, after 
which the siege of Montauban was resolved on.|| 
Rohan had apprehended this decision, from the 
tidings he received of such general submission to 
the king ; and early in July he had visited Lower 
Languedoc, to rally his friends, and obtain supplies 
for the assistance of Montauban ; which town was 
invested on the 21st of August by the king in 
person, attended by the constable, the Duke of 
Mayenne, and Marshals Fraslin, Chaulne, The- 
mines, and LesdiguiSres.lT Sully, who had for 
some time withdrawn from public life to his states 
at Quercy, came to the king's head-quarters, and 
offered to use his influence with the inhabitants, 
whom he imagined he could persuade into submis- 
sion ; but his intentions were frustrated by the zeal 
and firmness of the town-coimcil, of which body the 
minister Chamier was president. Sully's recom- 
mendations were disregarded, the council being de- 
termined on the question of refusing to submit : they 
were willing however to treat with the king in the 
name and with the approval of their party at large ; 
which of course could not be conceded by a monarch 
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flushed with success.* The obstinacy of this body 
unequivocally arose out of their warm attachment to 
the cause they had espoused, and the selfish and 
interested conduct of many noblemen of their party 
made them distrustful of Sully's advice. Having 
so often experienced fatal effects from too much 
confidence, and l>eing stimulated by a desire of 
rivalling the assembly at Rochelle, they would 
admit no compromise in the contest for religious 
liberty. But, unfortunately, that sacred cause re- 
ceived an irreparable injury from their well-meant 
seal. The republican character of their institutions, 
and their self-government, altogether independent 
of the crown, became obvious ; and from that time 
the interests of the monarchy demanded a hostile 
policy, so far as the Protestant body was con- 
cerned. 

Montauban vras courageously defended; and 
Bassompierre, who was present, has related some 
spirited scenes that took place. Rohan was, on his 
side, actively engaged in bringing a reinforcement 
to the besieged ; and in the middle of October sent 
fifteen hundred men, under the command of Beau- 
fort, a courageous man, to enter the town, if 
possible. The king was informed of the project, 
and the guards were doubled ; which did not, how- 
ever, prevent eight hundred of Beaufort's division 
finm breaking through the camp. This incident 
was closely followed by several sorties, which 
greatly discouraged the king's troops. 

Both attack and defence were well sustained, 
till the end of October, when the constable decided 
on raising the siege. He had invited Rohan to a 
private conference at Castres, but the public feeling 
being opposed to a negociation, they met at 
Reviers, within a league of Montauban, when 
Luynes used the most friendly arguments to win 
over the Protestant commander. He even appealed 
to the alliance between their families, the Duchess 
of Luynes being of the house of Rohan. But the 
conference produced no result, because the con- 
stable would not hear of a general treaty, his 
object being to detach the leader from his party. ^ 
Rohan's firmness was ill requited by his confede- 
rates, and he had reason to complain of their 
interestedness before the end of the war. 

When Luynes communicated to Bassompierre 
his design of raising the siege, he was told in reply 
that he did right to relinquish a plan in which 
he was unintentionally engaged ; as it was entered 
upon with a full assurance from Bourg-Franc, the 
commander, that he would open the gates.} This 
incident affords an explanation of the prevailing 
readiness to surrender on the king^s approach, so 
different from the unvarying practice of the Hugue- 
nots in former civil vrars ; and Rohan observes, — 
** from Saumur to Montauban, there was a general 
submission ; with no resistance, except at St. Jean- 
d'Angely, which my brother defended as long as 
he could. And the peace of Montpellier com- 
prised no chiefii of provinces, except my brother 
and myself; all the others having made their 
treaty separately and on advantageous terms."|| 

After the conversation abeady alluded to, 
between Luynes and Bassompierre, a conference 
was privately held with some of the besieged, but 
without producing any result^ and the king with- 
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drew his troops early in Noyember. He oonfeteed 
to Baaaompierre, with tean in hie eyes, how 
bitterly he felt the un&Tourable turn of affiun. 
BasHompierre'B diTision had been conspicuous, and 
Louis declared that no other part of the army had 
gfiven him equal satisfaction. In short, he had 
reaoWed on giving him the chief command. * 
During the siege a considerable number of nobles 
and gentlemen were killed : among the besieged, 
the minister Chamier was struck by a cannon ball, 
while defending a breach.f The most eminent 
among the assailants was the Duke of Mayenne, 
mortally wounded in the left eye by a musket ball, 
while examinimg the trenches with the Duke of 
Guise and Count Schomberg. He was conveyed 
to his tent, and died almost immediately after 
reaching it.| The greatest honouxs were paid to 
his remains in every town through which they 
passed ; but the Parisians appear to have fancied 
nothing so congenial as to attack the Protestants. 
There were in circulation some menacing reports, 
during several days after the news of his death had 
reached the capital, and en the Sunday following 
the road to Charenton was well guarded, to protect 
the Protestants in going to and from their temple ; 
the Duke of Moutbazon, governor of Fans, the 
Chevalier du Quet, the provost, lieutenant dvil, 
&c., being stationed at the porte St. Antoine. 
The morning service passed off quietly ; but in the 
afternoon a band of vagabonds, concealed among 
the vines, commenced an attack on some carriages 
returning to the city. When the archera hastened 
forward to protect that party, another band £eU 
upon some Protestants on foot, at a little distance. 
As they were armed with swords and pistols, a 
skirmish ensued, in which several were mortally 
wounded. The affray, once commenced, vras not 
confined to Uie outside of Paris : the confusion 
was still greater within the gates, and an aged 
iSemale Protestant was murdered near Mayenne's 
hotel. 

Nor were the Protestants the only victims, for 
the mob became more and more outrageous in their 
proceedings ; and as many Catholics were taking 
their Sunday walk in the country, they were robbed 
of whateyer the} had about them, the populace pre- 
tending to search their persons for crosses and 
rosaries, as evidence of their being Catholics. 

The mob then proceeded to Charenton, bei^ig 
strengthened by a reinforcement of bad characters 
of every kind, with a swarm of apprentices and 
workmen, free for the day, and ready for any kind 
of mischief. The door of the temple was forced 
open ; the benches, desks and books were piled 
up in a heap ; the houses of the consistory and 
guardian were pillaged; and the temple itself set 
on fire ; after which the mob, about four h^indred 
in number, returned to Paris, shouting Vive le Eoi, 
It required all the watchful care of the authorities 
to prevent still more serious consequences, for many 
of the populace were bent upon killing the Hugue- 
nots. Companies were however formed, and 
stationed in each quarter, and the night passed 
off quietly. The following day the parliament 
issued a decree, authorising the prosecution of the 
delinquents, and placing the Protestants under the 
protection and safeguard of that court.} Yet the 

* Bauomplerre, vol. ii. p. 23S. 
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mob persisted : houses belonging to Protestants 
were plundered ; and four men being arrested in 
the act of carrying away clothes, were summarily 
punished by a decree of parliament, given the 
following day: — Two were condemn^ to be 
hanged, and their companions to be whipped and 
banished for nine years. The sentence was exe- 
cuted the same day at the Place de Greve, and the 
severity of the eiample restored order.* 



CHAPTER LVI. 



Militaiy movemeats in the •oath— Expedition to the Iile of 
|Ues. under Soubiee— La Foree lubinitt to the king— Sie^ 
of Nefrepeliaee and Moatpellier— Bicheliea named Prime 
Minister. 

During this civil war the affairs of the Huguenots 
became so extensively diversified, that it is scarcely 
possible to give a connected view of the erents oc- 
curring among the many divisions comprised ia 
their confederation ; for the interest is no longer 
arrested by one body, around the history of which 
the episodes of its satellites can be succesaively un- 
folded, but proceedings of nearly equal importance 
claim and fix attention in opposite directions. On 
one side Soubise, regardless of his recent oath, ap- 
peared in arms at Oleron, where he committed 
serious devastations, levied contributions, and de- 
stroyed the churches.t At Nismes the assembly 
of deputies passed a decree for depriving Ch4tiUon 
of the command intrusted to him by the assembly 
at Rochelle.^ The complaint against him com- 
prised ten heads of accusation, which in substance 
declared that his loyalty and sense of duty were 
impediments to his usefulness for the party. This 
decision drew forth a long apology from the accused 
nobleman, whose aim and desire were described as 
directed to the preservation of peace in Languedoc ; 
at the same time he charges his accusers with self- 
ish and seditious motives. { 

At Montpellier the Catholic clergy were ordered 
to disconrinue their worship, and close their 
churches : the following da/ a pillage commenced, 
and many sacrilegious outrages were committed. | 
The government of Languedoc devolving on Rohan, 
when the assembly deprived Ch&tillon of that com- 
mand, he was received with great demonstration 
of respect at Montpellier. The vigour with which 
the king bad besieged Montauban was a presage 
of what might be expected there, and great- activity 
was displayed in preparing for defence.lT Lesdi- 
gui^res, who had succeeded in suppressing an in- 
surrection in the adjoining province, was ambi- 
tious of figuring as mediator with the insurgents of 
Montpellier; and accordingly sent Ducros, pre- 
sident of the parliament of Grenoble, to converse 
vrith Rohan on the best means for effecting a 
pacification. The president had been selected 
on account of the high consideration he en- 
joyed among the principal Protestants; but im- 
happily some violent partisans circulated a report 
that his object was to detach Rohan from their 
cause, and a plan was arranged for killing him. 
It was executed with the atrocity of an age 

* Mere. Fran«., vol. vii., pp. 851-~867. 
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of -violence and iknaticism, and Rohan deemed it 
necessary to punish such an outrage by having 
four of the ringleaders hanged.* 

Monheurt, a little insignificant town on the 
Garonne, was likewise a point of considerable in- 
terest at this period, as the king besieged it in 
pexvon. The explosion of some mines produced a 
sufficient impression upon the besieged to make 
them desirous of capitulation: that however the 
king would not permit, and insisted upon an un- 
qualified surrender. However, in the evening the 
besieged received an assurance of the monarch's 
desire to show clemency, and that all who sub- 
mitted would be at liberty to retire. The offer 
vras generally accepted ; after which the town was 
given up to plunder, and then burned.* 

During the siege of Montauban the English 
ambassador had endeavoured to persuade Rohtui to 
consent to a treaty, calculated to establish a general 
peace, compatible with the dignity of the French 
crown. At first the duke referred the proposal to 
the assembly at Rochelle ; but as there appeared to 
the ambassador a probability of the loss oi Montau- 
ban, he persuaded Rohan to meet the constable on 
the subject. Luynes, being confident of taking the 
town, assumed a high tone, and expressed a deter- 
mination to exclude it from the edict of pacification, 
unless a citadel were erected : in consequence the 
matter was dropped. Afterwards, when Rohan 
had thrown in supplies, and the chances of success 
were diminished, Luyens, invited him to renew the 
conference. When the siege was raised, the con- 
stable consented that Rohan should obtain the 
approbation of the Protestant assembly, which was 
a great point gained ; but the negociations again 
failed of producing any result. The death of 
Luynes opened a new field of ambition and in- 
trigue; and the friends of Cond6, who then 
acquired influence, persuaded the king that the 
fact of receiving authority to treat in the name of 
the assembly could not be too sererely reprobated. { 
The same influence may have originated the king's 
decree, declaring Rohan guilty of high treason. 

The constable's death removed the queen's 
bitterest enemy, and Condi's chief rival ; and if 
we may rely on the testimony of Bassompierre, 
the event must have afforded some satisfaction 
even to Lfouis himself. In treating of the siege of 
Montauban, the marshal observes: **The king's 
dislike to the constable augmented ; while he took 
less pains to keep in favour, either from feeling 
assured of his majesty's affection, or because impor- 
tant affidrs on hand prevented his thinking of it ; or 
because his greatness blinded him: so that the 
king's discontent increased very much, and every 
time that he spoke of him in private, he displayed 
mom and more violent resentment."} 

Though the king had returned to Paris for the 
remainder of the winter, the confederates pursued 
their isolated operations ; which became important 
from their extent, as the Huguenot force was not 
less than twenty-five thousand men.|| The Marquis 
de La Force quitted Montauban, to establish his 
authority in Quercy and Lower Guyenne, where 
he was received with ardour, and treated as a 
sovereign, notwithstanding the decree of the 

* Merc. Franc, vol. viii. p. 117. — Soulier, p. 480. 
t Vtrc. ISth. Merc. Franc- vol. vii. pp. 8S7— 9. 

! Rohan, Rai$ons, etc. p. 85. 
Baawnpterre, vol. ii. p. 857. 
Merc. Frang., vol. viii. p. 418. 



parliament of Paris, which condemned him and his 
sons to be beheaded in eiBgy, deprived them of 
their nobility, and confiscated the family estates.* 
La Force, far from being alarmed by this proceed- 
ing, levied money by virtue of his commission from 
the general assembly of the Reformed Churches, 
and transported to Ste. Foy the chamber founded 
at Nerac, pursuant to the edict of Nantes, declar- 
ing its authority equal to that of the other par- 
liaments. The Duke d'Elboeuf and marshal 
Themines had been already sent by the king to 
reduce the province to submission ; and early in 
January, 1622, they took the field. The results of 
the subsequent coilitary movements were long 
doubtful. ElbcBuf found it requisite to abandon 
the siege of several places, and the town of Clerac 
vras taken by the Marquis de Lusignan, co-operat- 
ing with La Force, who himself obtained posses- 
sion of Tonneins. The latter town afterwards 
sustained a long and arduous siege, in which the 
garrison displayed uncommon resolution, their 
difficulties being aggravated by the want of provi- 
sioDs. La Force made two attempts to relieve 
the place, in which his son Montpouillan com- 
manded, but was driven off by the Duke d'Elbceuf. 
The siege lasted till May, when the garrison 
obtained a fiivourable capitulation, but the town 
was burned as an example.f 

The assembly at Rochelle was encouraged by 
the energetic resistance of their leaders, and Sou- 
bise, whose operations were in their ovni neighbour- 
hood, gave the royalists full occupation, both by 
sea and on shore. Woodford, the English am- 
bassador's secretary, vvas sent to complain of the 
misconduct of their naval captains, who plundered 
the English vessels trading to Bordeaux. The 
envoy took occasion to represent how utterly 
improbable it was that their sovereign would ever 
treat vrith revolted subjects, even on the mediation 
of foreign powers, and advised submission. The 
assembly, in reply, expressed a readiness to adopt 
his recommendation, and begged him to obtain a 
safe-conduct for their deputies.} The measure 
was however laid aside ; and instead of submitting 
to the king, a body of three thousand men under 
Soubise marched into Lower Poictou, where he 
obtained possession of several places, and sent five 
standards to Rochelle as trophies. His progress 
was stayed by the Count de La Rochefoucault, who 
kept him in check by a superior force, hastily 
levied, consisting of four thousand infantry and six 
hundred horsemen. { 

The king again quitted Paris to pursue the ad- 
vantages which had attended his military journeys 
the preceding years. On reaching Saumur, he 
found that the Protestants did not conceal their 
hopes of a change of circumstances, from the suc- 
cesses gained by Soubise. The fortifications were 
in consequence destroyed, and the town annexed to 
the government of Anjou. |j 

Soubise meanwhile had taken a position in the 
isle of Ri6,1F where he appeared full of confidence, 

• Nov. 15th. 1681. 

+ Merc. Franc vol. rih. pp. 445. et se<f. There jb a 
minute detail of the operations and sldrmishee ui the Mewwires 
de Pontis, liv. iv. 
t Jan. 9th, 16S8. Arcere. vol. ii. p. 175. 
Mere. Fran9. vol. viii. p. 580.— Arcire, vol. ii. p. 175. 
April. 1882 Merc. Fran?., vol. viii. p. 547. 
., Ri«ar Ries must not be confounded with IZAeor JU: 
the' former, in Poictou. is separated from the main land by a 
fordable stream ; Rhe is divided ftom Aunia by an arm of 
the 
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and ready to resist the att&cks of the royal army. 
The siurrounding country Avas difficult of access, 
being intersected by canals; and a moderate 
degree of precaution, in establishing posts at the 
few practicable passes \yould have given him an im- 
pregnable position. Under coyer of the night the 
king's troops crossed over to the island at low 
water, and Soubise endeavoured to retreat from a 
force so superior to his own, at a moment when it 
would have been much less hazardous to engage. 
Four thousand of his men, who perceived fiie 
irremediable fault of their commander, and de* 
spaired of gaining the ships at anchor, laid down 
their arras. About fifteen hundred were killed by 
the soldiers of La Rochefoucault, and by the pea- 
santry, who were highly incensed against them, as 
the causes of the war ; from six to seven hundred 
fugitives were made prisoners, among whom were 
one hundred and fifty gentlemen. Soubise arrived 
at Rochelle with about thirty horsemen, the wreck 
of a respectable body of cavalry ; and out of seven 
thousand infantry, not four hundred effected their 
escape. ♦ 

The results of this expedition announced a change 
in the views of the government, by an unusual dis- 
play of severity. The sentence of death passed 
upon rebels was perfectly conformable to the 
practice of all civilised nations: but in every other 
case during this war an act of grace had followed 
the success of the king's arms ; and there was no 
reason why the unfortunate followers of Soubise 
should have suffered the consequences of an ex- 
ceptional rigour. The Prince of Cond£ persuaded 
the king to punish with firmness. IIIb majesty, 
says a contemporary, left the affair to his council. 
Persons of quality were ti-eated as prisoners of war ; 
but as for the soldiers, five hundred and eighty- 
eight were conducted to Nantes — ^thirteen were 
hanged ; and the remainder sent to the galleys.f 

With a view to improve the advantages of the 
late victory, by seizing vessels belonging to the 
Huguenots, or at any rate destroying some of the 
sailors. La Rochefoucault ordered several of his 
prisoners to run along the bank, and call for help. 
The commanders immediately stood in towards 
the shore, to receive their companions, while La 
Rochefoucault's soldiers advanced to vmt the 
proper moment for action. A resolute and de- 
voted Protestant, named Job Ferran, perceived the 
danger to which his friends were exposed ; climb- 
ing a high rock, he called out, ** Treason I Trea- 
son!" and precipitated himself on the shore. 
Some Huguenot sailors who had already landed 
ciirried him to one of their ships, where he died 
a few days afterwards, from the effects of his fall: 
his last moments were however soothed by the 
reflection that his death had saved the Protestant 
flotilla. + 

About the same time the Huguenots had to 
lament the loss of the county of Foix, where their' 
interests had been well secured by Jane d'Albret, 
and the appointment of successive Protestant 
governors. In December, 1621, the charge being 
resigned. La Forest, a Catholic, was named, and 
the Jesuit Villatte was employed to convert the 
population. In an account published at Toulouse, 
it is stated that the Huguenot minister Molinier 

• 16th April, 162«. Basmmpierre, v. ii. p. 306.— Merc. 
Franc.,Tol. viii. p. &A4. 
t snh April, 162S. Merc. Franc., vol. viil pp. 554 et seq. 
X Arcire, vol. ii. p. 178. 



confessed his inability to resist the Jesuit's argu- 
ments ; and the majority of his flock abjured their 
errors, as an evidence of their sincerity. For the 
suitable celebration of Easter they consented to 
demolish their temple. To perpetuate the memory 
of that event a declaration was signed by a hundred 
and twenty-two converts ; and at the head of the 
list was Pierre Fer, an individual who went to 
Geneva for the purpose of receiving from Calvin 
himself a minister to preach the reformation at 
Foix ; and having attained the age of a hundred- 
and-ten years, was induced to concur in its sup- 
pression. * 

Royan, situated at the mouth of the Gironde, 
was besieged by the king in the beginning of May. 
The assembly at Rochelle sent supplies and rein- 
forcements by sea ; but it was to no purpose, for 
the assailants surmounted every obstacle, and on 
the sixth day of the siege the garrison demanded 
and obtained a capitulation, by which they were 
allowed to withdraw by sea to Rochelle, with arms 
and baggage, leaving behind them only the can- 
nons and ammunition, f 

La Force, who had taken up his head-quarters 
at Ste.-Foy, beheld different divisions of the royal 
army directing Uieir march towards him ; and con- 
cluding, from the fate of other places, that his 
citadel must be subdued, he wrote to de Lomenie, 
the king's secretary, expressing a deep regret for 
his rebellion, and presented articles of capitulation 
for himself, his children, and the nobles and gentle- 
men who had followed him. These terms would 
in the present day be deemed extravagant ; yet 
with one or two exceptions, every thing asked for 
was granted, and even the points objected to were 
not positively refused. In short. La Force ob- 
tained amnesty, approval, continuance of old privi- 
leges and rights; all decrees against him or his 
followers were declared null; and the rank of 
marshal, with a considerable sum of money and 
pensions to his children, was accorded by Louis, so 
important did it seem to his advisers, and especially 
the Prince of ^ond6, to win over a Protestant 
chieftain, and leave nothing behind him in arms in 
Guyenne. The articles being signed and ex- 
changed, the Prince of Conde and the Duke 
d'Elbceuf took possession of the town, to prepare 
for the king's entry. { 

The towns of Negrepelisse and Saint-Antonin 
were less fortunate than Ste.-Foy. The former 
place was taken after a short siege ; and the inha- 
bitants, without distinction of age or sex, were 
massacred. Some who had taken refuge in the 
citadel were obliged to surrender the following day, 
when all the men were hanged. The pretext for 
this severity was an accusation of the inhabitants 
having murdered a regiment left there in garrison 
by the Duke of Mayenne ; and the vengeance of 
the conquerors was completed only by the entire 
destruction of the town, which was set on fire in 
several quarters at once. { 

The king attacked Negrepelisse professedly with 
a view to take revenge upon the inhabitants: 
there was no summons to surrender ; but a general 
assault directly the royal army arrived. De 
Pontis relates Uiat he was summoned to the king's 

* Merc. FrKii9.,vol. viii. pp. 48fi — 491. 
tilth May, 1682. Merc. Fnng.. p. 589.— Bassorapiere. 
vol. ii. p. 325. 
t 24th May, Merc. Fmn^., p. 625.~BasMimpieiTe, p. 
{ lOth June, 1622. Merc. Franc., p. 637. 
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presence to report his observations on the state of 
the town, he haying been appointed to take a 
survey. " You will attack the place," obserred 
the king, " on both sides at once ; and you must 
place something white in your hats, lest when you 
meet in the town you should kill one another ; 
for I command you to give no quarter to any man, 
because they have irritated me, and shall be served 
as they treated the others." The combat lasted 
some hours, and the garrison made a most cou- 
rageous defence : at last finding themselyes oyer- 
whelmed by superior force, they asked for quarter ; 
which being refused, they resolved to sell their 
lives dearly, and to a man died fighting. The 
sack was dreadful in the extreme: robbery and 
violation occurred in every house, with scarcely an 
exception.* 

St.-Antonin had soon after the fiital honour of a 
visit from the king, who joined his army before its 
walls. The siege lasted seven days; and when 
the garrison offered to capitulate, it was refused 
terms. They surrendered at discretion, in the 
hope of obtaining the royal clemency. Eleven of 
those who had been most active in ihe resistance 
were hanged on the ravelin ; and among them the 
minister, who had been a cordelier, a coincidence 
which gave rise to some epigrams among the wits 
in the king's army, f 

These continued misfortunes of the protestant 
party were followed by the abjuration of Lesdi- 
guiires, who on a former occasion had refused the 
appointment of constable, on that condition. 
Marshal Cr6qui bad only to announce his mission, 
in the presence of the parliament of Grenoble. 
Claude Bullion, who had already abjured, addressed 
this question to the marshal : " Do you believe in 
transubstantiationi" *< Yes." ** Then you are 
to be constable." Lesdigui&res replied, " That 
he was ever obedient to the command of his 
majesty," and turning to the counsellors, added : 
** So, now, gentlemen, we'll go to mass."^ This 
abjuration was celebrated with great pomp, and 
vras followed by ceremonies which lasted fotir 
days. He received the sword of state from the 
king's own hand before Montpellier, and Bassom- 
pierre replaced him in the list of marshals.} 

The king's successes continued ; and he wrote 
a letter to 3ie parliament of Toulouse, announcing 
the prosperous results of the campaign, in which 
he had subdued a dozen fortified towns ; and con- 
gratulating that body on the rebels of Languedoc 
being shut up in three places : viz.. Nismes, Uses, 
and Montpellier, without any hope of assistimce 
from their confederates.) The siege of the latter 
city was already contemplated ; but, as a means of 
conciliation, the secretary BuUionwas sent to offer 
the king's pardon if the town submitted. The 
answer he brought back was a refusal to admit the 
king ; but that if his majesty would retire to a 
distance of ten leagues, they would open their gates 
to the constable. This gave rise to a consultation, 
at which were present all the great commanders of 

* PoDti. vol. i. pp. 102-S03. This work hu been the 
sabj«ct of literary ooatroveray, and is by some considered 
apocryphal ; the author oomposed It after his rvtiroment to 
BMt-Koyal, and his statement is evidently founded on fiict, 
even supposing " De Pontis" to be a fictitious name. 

t 22 June. 1022. Merc. Fran^., vol. viiL p. 648. 

X 24th July. 1622. Merc. Franf., p. 683. Ameloi de la 
Houflsaye. Mem. Hist., vol. i. p. 442. 

S 29th Aug.. 1622. Baasompiorre. vcd. ii. p. 389. 

I Mere. Ftan^., vol. viiL p. 802. 



the king's party. Bullion, after making his report, 
explained that the severities experienced at the 
recent sieges had alarmed the people of Mont- 
pellier ; that they were well disposed, and would 
receive his capitulation as dutiful supplicants ; and, 
therefore, he advised his sovereign to concede on 
a point of no consequence, especially as by the 
time so gained he would speedily obtain the sub- 
mission of Nismes and Usez. The Prince of Conde 
could hardly suppress his impatience at this dis- 
course ; and declared that such a decision would 
be infamous. The king was obliged to restrain 
the prince's impetuosity, and insisted on his allow- 
ing every counsellor to deliver his sentiments. 
Many of them agreed with Bullion ; but Bassom- 
pierre enlai^d upon the inconsistency of a king 
withdrawing from one of his own to^vns, before his 
subjects would perform the ordinary homage of 
acknowledging his authority. Condtf seconded 
the marshal's opinion, and Louis sent word, " That 
he gave terms to his subjects, but did not receive 
any ; and if they did not accept his proposal, they 
might prepare to be compelled by force."* The 
garrison was inflexible, and orders were given to 
commence the si^e, which was continued with 
great animation until the 8th of October, f when 
the Duke de Rohan approached with a body of 
troops to reinforce the town. The king was advised 
to invite the protestant commander to treat of a 
peace, and the constable was ordered to meet him 
on that business. The preliminaries being con- 
cluded, Rohan passed and repassed through the 
royal camp, in his visits to the town, for the pur- 
pose of persuading the inhabitants, who were 
obstinate in refusing to admit the king's troops. 
An entire week was occupied in this manner ; but 
Rohan's perseverance and influence at last enabled 
him to appear before the king with the ratification 
of the treaty, and the adhesion of Nismes and 
Usez, deputies from which places implored the 
king's pardon on their knees, in the name of all the 
protestants in France.:^ The edict of pacification 
and amnesty was signed on the 19th of October ; 
and the following day Louis made his entr}-, when 
everything was as tranquil as if the siege had not 
taken place. J 

Hostilities continued some time later at Rochelle ; 
and four successive engagements took place be- 
tween the king's fieet, commanded by the Count 
de Soissons, the Duke of Guise, and M. de St. Luc. 
The advantage of these encounters was decidedly 
in favour of the royalists, although the brave 
sailors of Rochelle fully sustained their old repu- 
tation. The Duke of Guise, having resolved to 
annihilate the fleet of the confederates, followed 
up his victories ; and would have succeeded if a 
violent storm had not arisen on the day fixed for 
his project. The hurricane lasted till the 6th of 
November ; and, in the interval, intelligmce was 
received of peace being concluded. Guiton, the 
protestant admiral, at first refused to be included 
in the treaty ; but the inevitable consequences of 

* Baasompierre, vol. ii. p. 391. 

t De Pontis describes the different attacks in which he 
was engaged ; but from the period of his being wounded he 
ceases to notice the siege, and relates his conversations with 
two monks. Th&^ebrated Zamet was killed by a cannon 
ball beibre this iaJfS. M*m., liv. v. 

% Lettre du chanoelier Sillery, inserted in the Hem. dt 
Richelieu, par Aubery. vol. i. p. 522. 
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Guise's plan becoming apparent to the insurgent 
leaders, and their means of defence being sadly 
crippled by disasters, a deputation from the town 
announced the adhesion of the assembly to the 
pacification.* 

The articles of the edict of pacification were 
similar to those on former occasions: Rohan, 
Soubise, and other leaders, obtained indemnity for 
their losses ; and lair promises were held oat that 
the protestants at large should be assured of their 
religious rights. They were, howerer, no longer 
in a situation to enforce their claim, baring lost 
ail their towns, except Rochelle and Montauban : 
many of their nobles had gone oyer to the court ; 
and others, despairing of the cause, were prepared 
to abjure. Under such circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the treaty soon became a dead 
letter. The clergy disapproved of it, and would 
have preferred seeing the king follow up his 
advantages. The Chancellor Sillery, writing to 
his brother at Rome, deemed it necessary to Justify 
the measure, and observed in his letter : ** The 
ambassador will explain to his holiness how the 
Huguenots have always gained by war, and lost 
ground in time of peace ; which it is to be hoped 
will again ensue from the good conduct and piety 
of his majestv."t Puysieux, the chancellor's son, 
did not scruple to assure the nuncio, that peace had 
been made with the intention of more effectually 
crushing the reformed ; and it was speedily seen 
that the stipulations of the edict would all be 
violated. In the first place, the fortifications of 
Montpellier were to be rased ; but as the king's 
troops would not quit the town, Rohan, after 
several ineffectual applications to the king, declared 
that he should cease the demolition of the works. 
This instantly produced an order to Valence, who 
commanded for the king; but the independent 
spirit Rohan had manifested did not fail to incur 
displeasure ; and Valence went to hi bb to arrest 
the duke soon after he entered Montpellier, to 
superintend the election of protestant consuls.^ 

A similar disposition was displayed at Rochelle. 
The deputies, on appearing before the king at 
Lyons, obtained a letter, ordering Amauld, governor 
of Fort St. Louis, to demolish the place within 
eight days, after the protestants had destroyed what 
was agreed upon by treaty. Amauld, however, 
received counter>orders at the same time; and 
when the inhabitants of Rochelle presented a copy 
of the king's letter, he replied, with a smile, that 
the copy of the order sufficed to destroy only a 
copy of the fort. The original letter was then 
produced: he declared complete willingness to 
obey orders ; but observed that he must have a 
full and perfect discharge, and would, in conse- 
quence, write to the court.} 

Amauld entered fully into the spirit of the 
government ; he not omy kept his men actively 
employed in strengthening his position, but en- 
gaged an emissary to prepare for obtaining posses- 
sion of the town by stratagem. The individual 
employed was named Vincent Tvon: he was 
suspected of treacherous correspondence; but 

* nth Nov., 16SS. Arcire.vol. ii. p. 19t. Mare. Fnine.. 
vol. viii. p. 8S5. 

f The latter, dated Paris. 4fh Nov. 16fi9, is given by Au- 
bery, vol. i. p. 58S. 

X Feb.. 16S8. Here. Frane., vol. iz. p. 43S. Bohan, Jim., 
pp. 194-S. ^ 

I Jan.. IttS. Aic^, vol. ii. p. 108. Merc. Franf.. 
vol. ix. p. 438. 



proof failing, he was merely confined, as a measure 
of precaution. While in prison, he imagined a 
plan for piercing a passage through the wall 
to the sea, for the twofold purpose of securii^ 
a retreat, sjid for admitting soldiers. His work 
advanced bat slowly; and he made a tempting 
proposal to one of his gaolers to assist him. The 
offer met with an apparent welcome, but iras 
received with the indignation of a patriot, wboae 
feelings were concealed for better foiling the plan. 
The gaoler sent for his brother, and afterwards for 
La Chapeliere, a minister, whom he introduced to 
Tvon: he was exceedingly frank, and declared 
that in the night the soldiers from Fort Louis 
would enter the town ; and, at a suitable moment, 
open the gates to their comrades, concealed in the 
environs ; after which, all who made resistance 
would be killed. La Chapeliere was astonished 
at the scheme, and hUt assured that the mayor was 
an accomplice. It became dangerous to speak of 
his discovery, but it would be criminal to conceal 
it. He consulted his friends: they decided on 
informing the mayor, but the proper moment had 
passed, for Tvon perceived that he was detected, 
and had effected his escape. The mayor, indig- 
nant at the suspicion raised against him, told £a 
Chapeliere, with a menacing gest, that, but for his 
sacred character, the outrage should be washed 
away with his blood. The people would have 
puniiBhed the gaolers as accomplices ; but they 
were sent out of the town, and the distrust and 
bad feeling which arose out of this incident did 
not subside for some time.* 

In September, a national synod was held at 
Charenton, in which scarcely anything vras dis- 
cussed, except doctrinal questions ; and soon after- 
wards, a report being circulated that the Huguenots 
were likely to take arms, a royal proclamation was 
given, to tranquiUise the Protestants, and assure 
them of the king's intention to observe the edicts.t 
In the spring of the follovring year, Richelieu 
was admitted into the cabinet. His character 
offers traits of decided greatness ; and his situation 
as minister of a weak and deceitful king presents 
sufficient excuse for the duplicity and craft recorded 
to his prejudice. As a prince of the church of 
Rome, he was necessarily opposed to the Hugue- 
nots: yet state policy appears to have been bis 
chief motive and guide: for, although no con- 
siderations of humanity were ever allowed to 
interfere with his designs, he had too great a soul 
to become a mere persecutor ; and the imprudent 
seal of the Protestant assemblies, in constantly 
bringing their political independence imder the 
eye of the government, could not fiul to arrest the 
cardinal's attention, when be assumed the direction 
of affairs. In his opinion, no nation could be 
strong, that permitted a variety of creeds or allowed 
foreign influence in its cabinet. His views were 
directed towards gradually realising the former 
object : the latter essential he quickly obtained, by 
extensive changes in various departments of the 
state, and particularly in the list of ambassadors. 
The King of Spain no longer had the means of 
learning all that passed in the councils of France ; 
and the pope soon perceived an alteration in the 
language used to his nuncio. 

Such indications of resolution excited the ap- 

* Are^, vol. Ii. p. 195. 
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prehensioiiB of tlie FiotMtants ; and their alarm 
was not without cause, as preparations were pub- 
Uely made for blockading Rochelle, and a garrison 
still kept possession of Montpellier. 

Soubise Imagined the moment &Yourable for 
eflkdng the reproach of his late unfavourable ex- 
pedition, and confided to his brother a project for 
destroying the king's ihips at Blayet. Rohan 
agreed to second him if luecess appeared possible ; 
while, in case of iUlure, the expedition was to be 
disaTOwed.* Soubiae was obliged to use artifice in 
preparing for his enterprise; and his intentions 
being discoTered by the magistrates of Rochelle, 
they desired him to quit the UAe of Rh6, and avoid 
compromising them, f Soubise departed, and 
succeeded in his attempt on the port of Blavet.} 
This good fortune however did not enable him to 
take Fort Louis, as the Duke de Yenddme hastened 
from Nantes, with a strong body of troops t by 
means of chains and cables he prevented Soubise 
from leaving the harbour, and greatly damaged his 
vessek by a destructive fire, from a newly-made 
battery. Soubise finding himself so much exposed, 
resolved to escape bv night ; his men, in boats, 
catting the cables unoer a heavy discharge of mus- 
ketry. Sixteen vessels escaped, but two of his 
j ships grounded, and were taken by YendAme : he 
j lost likewise several of the king's vessels, wliich 
had fallen into his hands on his arrival. He suc- 
ceeded in gaining 016ron, whence he sent cruisers 
to annoy the king's adherents.} 

The Protestant deputies at Paris, alarmed at 
such a rash project, declared their loyalty to the 
crown,j| and strongly disapproved of the conduct 
of Soubise, who was soon after proclaimed a rebel 
and a traitor, by royal ordonnance. The Pro- 
testants in all parts of France repudiated Soubise» 
until the success of his bold eflbrt was known ; 
when an attempt at conciliation was made, but to 
no purpose. It then became necessary for Rohan 
to support his brother's cause ; and prove that a 
wish to restore peace had been his reason for delay, 
not the want of means, as his enemies published ; 
and he took the field early in May. Marshal 
'(hemines was employed against him.lf The re- 
sult of the campaign was unfortunate to Rohan, 
although no action of importance took place. The 
Duke de Montmorency also defeated Soubise, in 
the isle of Rh^ ;** and a sea-fight equally disastrous, 
was followed by the capitulation of the island. 
In the summer, the assemblv of Milhaud attempted 
a pacification ; and in the beginning of 1626, the 
king, being moved by repeated entreaties, con- 
sented to give an edict for the restoration of peace 
and tranquillity .ft 



CHAPTER LYII. 
Siege of BodMUe. 



Prox the time Richelieu became prime minister 
three great projects engaged his attention. To 

* Rohan, DUeomn mr let Demitrt TmMn, p. lOS. 
t Areiie, vol. iL p. SOS. 
' 17ch Jan. ISiS. 
Rohan. Mim.,ia. 807. Mere. FnBf., v. x. p. 860. 
Desadveu et ProtestatioQ dee Depates, he, Slet Jan. 
1S86. Merc. Fnui9. 
f Rohan, Mem., p. 811. Merc. Frane.. vol. zi. p. 745. 
•• tSth Sept. less. Men. Pnuia.. vol. xi. p. 889. 
H 6th FM>. 16S6. Mere. Franf.. ^. xi. p. lit. 



elevate the rogal snthority, by destroying the re- 
mains of fbudal independence — to raise the im- 
portance of France, by lowering the pride of 
Austria— and to terminate all domsstio differences, 
by suppressing the few liberties still enjoyed by 
the Huguenots. As circumstances required, he 
would appear to desist ; but his intentions were 
unceasingly followed up unto completion. Pre- 
texts of every kind were used to cover his designs ; 
and few would dare to counteract them, after the 
fate of the unfortunate Chalais, whose head paid 
the forfeit of abetting the king's brother in op- 
posing the cardinal.* 

However, the proceedings of the Huguenots at 
this period were far from displeasing to the go- 
vernment ; and we have the testimony of the 
Jesuit Daniel, that at the synod held at Castres, 
in July, 1626, every thing passed off quietly, and 
with submission to the king's will. The corre- 
spondence of the Protestant body with Spain was 
disavowed; and a previous vote, excluding their 
ministers from political assemblies, was confirmed. 
But unfortunately the presence of emissaries for 
reviving insurrection in various provinces was 
made known to RicheUeu ; and he turned his 
serious attention to depriving that party of the 
means of disturbing the kingdom.f 

England was likewise suffering under a visierate : 
the Duke of Buckingham, celebrated for his as- 
tonishing elevation, and untimely end, swayed the 
councils of king Charles, without a rival. His 
character cannot be placed in comparison with 
that of Richelieu; for while the latter steadily 
pursued the masy intrigues essential to his policy, 
the former was immersed in pleasure ; and instead 
of the laudable endeavour to surpass the cardinal 
as a statesman, he thought only of resenting a 
personal humiliation, received during his recent 
visit to Paris, as ambassador to receive the Queen 
of England from her family. Buckingham had 
the presumption to declare his passion for the 
Queen of France ; and in the vain supposition that 
his advances had been received with approbation, 
he returned on the conclusion of his mission : but 
his dream of happiness was annihilated by a 
peremptory order to leave the country.^ A war 
with France then became Buckingham's object, 
as it might affi>rd him an opportunity to return to 
Paris.} 

The Abb6 Scaglia, agent of the Duke of Savoy 
and a secret enemy of the cardinal, animated the 
quarrel between the prime ministers ; and Buck- 
ingham, at his suggestion, sent away all the queen's 
French attendants,! with Uie exception of one 
retained as chaplain, the term confeator being 
odious to the puritan party, then rising into im- 
portance. To embroil the governments yet more, 
Scaglia persuaded the young statesman that the 
French Protestants were exposed to gpreat dangers, 
and that King Charles was bound in honour to 
maintain the stipulations of the treaty guaranteed 
by him. Soubise joined his entreaties to those of 
Scaglia, and Buckingham was induced to send a 
• 
* Henry de Talleyiand. Marqaif de ChaUie. beheaded at 
Nantes, 19th Aug. 1686. There ia a ReUtloD, &c., in Au- 
bery. vol. 1. p. 670 : aee aim Merc. Fran«., vol. sii. p. 861. 
t Daniel. iSigt. ds JPVaaca. toI. siii. p. 686. 
t Count RoBderer intimates that the queen did moonnge 
hiss. M^. pomr $emr d VHiMtoire da la Soeieti polie, p. 60. 
i Rohan, Mem. Hid., p. 879. This b also stated by Lord 
Clarendon and Bishop Bumet. 
I July, 1666. Mofe. FniB«., vol. zfi. p. 260. 
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secret agent to the Duke de Rohan, to concert 
■ome plan on behalf of the Huguenots.* 

The yexatious to which the Queen of England 
was exposed were soon made known to her brother, 
who commissioned Marshal Bassompierre to insist 
on the recall of her attendants. The marshal had 
not been many days in London, before he had 
orders to send back Sancy, a fi&ther of the Oratoire, 
who accompanied him as confessor. Ta this Bas- 
sompierre would not submit ; and his refusal was 
accompanied with a threat, that he would quit the 
country. The intimation was repeated, but with 
no better effect ; and after some prolonged discus- 
sion, the ambassador gained his point, and ulti- 
mately succeeded in his negociation respecting the 
queen, f 

Tliis affair, added to the seizure of some ressels 
on the coast of Normandy, afforded a pretext for 
Buckingham to proceed on a mission to Paris : but 
his journey was to no purpose, for Bassompierre, 
who returned from London almost at the same time, 
was ordered by the queen to intimate that his Tisit 
would be disagreeable, and that he must desist. { 
Being thus frustrated in an attempt to behold the 
queen, he was more than ever bent on a renewal 
of hostilities ; and sent Lord Montague to the 
Dukes of Savoy and Rohan, successiyely, assuring 
them that thirty thousaud men should be sent to 
support the Huguenots, if a diversion were promised 
at the same time on the side of Piedmont.} 

An assembly of notables was at this period con- 
Toked in Paris, the sittings of which lasted the 
whole winter. II The deliberations were not very 
important ; but as a royal declarationlT which arose 
out of a request presented by the order of nobles, 
announced the king's intention of bringing all his 
subjects into the unity of the Catholic church, the 
Protestants found cause for alarm, notwithstanding 
the assurance that their conyersion was to be 
effected only by means of patience, mildness, and 
good example. They found that not only Fort 
Louis, near Rochelle, was strengthened ; but that 
Thoiras, tlie governor, had commenced another 
strong citadel at St.-Martin, in the isle of Rh^. 
The demolition agreed to on their side was instantly 
suspended ; and a gentleman named St.-Blanchard 
was sent to London, to join his efforts to those of 
Soubise, and shew the inconvenience which roust 
arise to the British government, if the liberty of 
Rochelle were not maintained. King Charles was 
inclined to assist the Huguenots. Buckingham's 
policy was in complete unison, and a powerful arm- 
ament was prepared.** 

The English fleet came in sight of Rochelle, in 
the morning of the 20th of July, 1627 ; and an- 
chored before the isle of Rh6, the following day. 
Buckingham sent his secretary, accompanied by 
Soubise and St.-Blanchard, to communicate with 
the mayor and his council. The authorities were 
however all engaged in the devotional services of a 

• Rohau, Discourt sur let Derniers Troubles, p. 104 ; and 
Mem., liv. iv. p. 275. Violart. Hist, du Minittere d'Armand- 
Jean. Cardinal de Richelieu, vol. i. p. 300. Tliis aitthor. who 
difsd in 1644, was bi«hop of Avranchea. Hig work tcnninates 
in 1683 ; the rvmaiuder was suppreucd. 

t Bonompierre, vol. iii. p. 32 «t seq. 

t 82nd Dec. 1626. Bassompierre. vol. iii. p. 53. 

{ Rohan, Mem., p. 281. Viulnrt, vd. i. p. 683. 

I Aubory, vol. i. p. 581. Merc. Fiauc. vol. xii. p. 753. 

<if Dated 16th Feb. 1627. 

•* Bassompierre, vol. iii. p. 61. Leclcrc, He d:'Armand- 
Jean, Cardinal de Richelieu, vol. i. p. 332. 



public fast ; and the interview was delayed tiU the 
morrow. 

The secretary having addressed the council, prft* 
sented a manifest, signed by Buckingham, and con- 
cluding in these terms : ** The object of the king 
(of England) is to establish the churches. He feds 
Interested in their wel£ure, and desires to promote 
their happiness. In this case, if the churches wish 
not his assistance, the beating of these drums, the 
display of these standards shall cease ; and the 
noise of war be buried in silence. It is for your 
sake and service they appear."* 

Rochelle was then divided by two fitftions. The 
majori^ of the municipal authorities were for sub- 
mission to the king ; they had recently imprisoned 
two of their fellow-dtisens, accused of enrolling 
men for the English forces: and it is doubtful 
whether the messengers would have been admitted, 
if the Dowager-duchess of Rohan had not gone to 
welcome her son : Buckingham's proposal was not 
therefore generally approved.f The consequenoes 
of another war were to be dreaded ; and even the 
partisans of independence were afraid to avow 
their sentiments without reserve. A medium de- 
cision was adopted ; and a message was sent to in- 
form the Duke of Buckingham, tlut while they pre- 
sented the grateful acknowledgments of the Ro- 
chellese to the King of Great Britain, they must 
defer adopting any resolution, until they had con- 
sulted the other reformed churches of France.^ 

When Soubise set out for the city, two resolutions 
had been agreed to: first, that their operations 
should commence with the isle of 01£ron, on 
account of its greater facility of conquest, no less 
than for the advantages which its occupation would 
afford ; and secondly, that Buckingham should 
make no attempt before his colleague's retaun. 
However when St.-Blanchard came to report pro- 
gress to Buckingham, he found everything com- 
pletely changed : an attack on the isle of Rh6 was 
decided upon ; and eveiything prepared for opera- 
tions. § 

The landing was met by a spirited opposition 
on the part of Thoiras the French goremor ; his 
resistance cost the lives of about six hundred of 
the assailants; and among them SL^Blanchard 
himself, who commanded a division. Buckingham 
succeeded in landing three thousand men ; and if 
he had followed up his advantage when Thoiiss 
retreated, he might have established himself in the 
island, and prevented the fall of Rochelle. This 
was urged by Soubise, who joined him the follow- 
ing day; but some yaluable time was lost in 
landing guns and military stores, during which 
Thoiras vn» enabled to rally his men, and prepare 
for a siege in the fort of St.-Martin.|| 

RicheUeu bad been duly informed of Bucking- 
ham's preparations for invading France, and 
measures were taken for counteracting him, before 
he landed. The news of his being in the isle of 
Rh^ and the siege of Thoiras in his little fortress, 
caused an increase of activity in every department. 
Pinnaces were fitted out from all the French ports, 
to operate unon the coasts ; and as Ol^ron was a 

* MervauU, Jovmal, &c., pp. I— IS. Rohan, Jf Aa., p. SSi. 
Mere. Franfi., vol. ziii. t>. 808. 
t Arcire, vol. ii. p. SdO. 
t Rohan, Mem., \w. 4. p. S86. Mervanlt, p. 13. 

I Ibid., liv. 4. p. 888. 

II MervauU, p. 15. Arciie, vol. ii. p. 835. Rohan« MM., 
p. 289. Mere. Fnuifi., vol. xiii. pp. 835 et seq. 
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position of endent importance^ a strong relnforc- 
ment was sent thither immediately.* 

The Duke d'Angoul^me was the first royalist 
general who approached Bochelle : he arrived before 
its walls on the dawn of the 10th of August; and 
bis appearance created much alarm in the town. A 
deputation of the citizens was sent out to assure 
him that they were loyal subjects of the king, and 
were not concerned in any manner in the inrasion 
of the Engliih.t 

Thoiras meanwhile held out firmly in the fort 
St.-Martin. Buckingham had conyerted the siege 
into a blockade; and having taken measures for 
prerenting the arriyal of any supplies, it was cal- 
culated that in a few days the besieged would be 
forced to surrender. The elements were however 
adTerse to the English : Buckingham's vessels were 
dispersed : his floating batteries and defences were 
all carried away during a stormy night ; and on the 
following day, a dozen pinnaces entered the citadel 
with an ample supply of provisions. { 

The Duke d'Angoul^me was at the same time 
endeavouring to persuade the Rochellese to submit ; 
and Comminges, the new commander of Fort Louis, 
had an interview with some of the citizens ; but 
the royal proclamation} vras not heeded, although 
the arguments used were not entirely disregarded. 
The mayor declared, that if the king would frankly 
execute the treaty of Montpellier, and place Fort 
Louis in the hands of ChflLiiUon, La Force, or La 
Tremouille, the inhabitants would instantly fly to 
fill his majesty's ranks, and obey his orders in re- 
pelling the English.) The Duke d'Augoul^me 
then considered it incumbent on him to prevent 
the arrival of all supplies ; a strong intrenchment 
was thrown up for that purpose ; and a discharge 
6rom one of the city batteries upon the workmen 
vras the declaration of hostilities on the part of the 
town.lf 

During the remainder of the month, the English 
cndsers were successful, and captured so many ves- 
sels bound to the citadel, that at the beginning of 
October, Thoiras agreed to surrender, if not re- 
lieved by the eighth. Again the winds fovoured 
the besieged : on the night of the seventh, a gale 
prevented the English vessels from barring the 
passage, and a flotiUa of pinnaces carried another 
supply to the citadel.** 

On the flrst intelligence of Buckingham's in- 
tended expedition, liouis resolved on marching 
into Aunis vrith a respectable force, in order to 
parry the threatened blow : the intention was how- 
ever frustrated by illness, which delayed his de- 
parture until late in the summer, ff The sovereign's 
presence was of the greatest importance in this 
age, when commanders frequently acted for their 
own interest ; and immediately on his recovery, 
he proceeded to the disturbed province. He ar. 
rived before Bochelle on the 12th of October. 
The citadel of St. Martin still held out ; and orders 
were given for transporting troops to the isle of 
Bh6 ; for relieving Thoiras and his gallant garrison ; 

* BMSomirferre, vol. iii. p. 61. Are^, %-ol. U. p. SS6. 
Mere. Fhuif., vol. xiv. p. 3. 
t Merrault, p. 18. 
i 7th Sept. Mer^nU, p. S8. Merc. Prone., vol. ziii. p. 

I Bated 5th Ang. ; pabliahed at Bochelle, on the 19th. 
I Aic^. vol. ii. p. S46. Merc. Franf., vol. xiii. p. 911. 
If 10th Sept. Mervault. p. S3. Merc. Fnuif.. p. 912. 
** Mervault, p. Si. Mere. Frane., voL xiv. p. 140. 
it Rohan, Jf/ai.. Ihr. 4. p. S27. 



and endeavouring to expel the English from the 
island.* 

The position of the Huguenots was now greatly 
altered, as, by a treaty concluded with Bucking- 
ham, they had virtually cancelled their allegiance 
to France, the stipulations of tlie convention 
giving them every prerogative of an independent 
republic, with the assurance of support from Eng- 
land. Louis and his discerning minister re- 
doubled their efforts to suppress a rebellion, cal- 
culated to produce the most calamitous results, 
as it gave England access to the provinces for- 
merly subjected to that crown. Had Buckingham 
sincerely wished to promote the Protestant cause 
in France, it would not have been difficult to 
establish an independent state in the maritime 
districts ; and a perspective of importance in the 
new government might have induced many nobles 
to enter zealously into the plan : but king Churles 
was already at variance with the presbyterians of 
Scotland, and found the English puritans almost 
beyond his control: religious sympathy was not 
likely therefore to send a reinforcement from the 
shores of Britain. The unfortunate monarch al. 
lowed his minion to embark in a scheme fraught 
with ruin to the Huguenots, and deserving to be 
stigmatised as wanton and perfidious, if no effi- 
cient assistance were intended : but no measures 
appear to have been adopted for encouraging that 
enthusiasm, which would have produced private 
expeditions in fevour of RocheUe; nor was any 
encouragement given for the departure of enthu- 
siastic sectarians as volunteers. The pubUc voice 
condemned Buckingham as frivolous and inex- 
perienced ; but Charles was obstinate in maintain- 
ing the favourite in his command. 

On the other hand, the council of Bochelle was 
by no means inclined to accept the unqualified 
protection of England, as appears from their 
hesitation in admitting Soubise on Buckingham's 
arrival. As auxiliaries, the English were welcome : 
but the Huguenots were too prudent to renounce 
the independence of their city, as the price of 
foreign support; and while they desired the al- 
liance of King Charles, they were decidedly against 
his domination. From the time that Buckingham 
discovered the existence of those sentiments, his 
co-operation was relaxed ; his efforts in the isle 
of Bhh were of little value ; and although he in- 
sisted upon the inhabitants selling provisionb to 
his troops, he never reciprocated, by contributing 
to the city stores when he received supplies. Thus, 
after destroying every hope of reconciliation with 
their natural sovereign, they discovered that their 
new ally was shamefully lukewarm in their cause ; 
and had the additional mortification of finding 
their own resources very much crippled by his 
demands. 

Buckingham's expectations of taking the fort 
St. Martin soon grew feeble. Vessels with pro- 
visions reached the besieged citadel almost every 
day, and a division of twelve hundred men effected 
a landing on the island. Other forces were col- 
lecting, and as success would be impossible after 
their arrival, he decided upon making a desperate 
final attack, previous to re-embarking his men. 
Accordingly, on the morning of the 6th of Novem- 
ber , he assaulted the citadel on both sides ; but 
with a most discouraging result, for the scaling 

* Mere. Praa«., vol. xiv. p. 146. BaasompierTe, vol. iiL 
p. 09. 
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Udders were too short, and the force was inade- 
quate to the sendee ; the place being defended by 
above fifteen hundivd men, with four bastions, 
well furnished with eyerything requisite for de- 
fence.* 

The contest lasted two hours, when Buckingham 
ordered a retreat : two days afterwards he aban- 
doned the siege, and quitted the island. Manhal 
Schomberg had landed with a body of four thou- 
sand men ; and had not the retreating force been 
well covered by a body of cavalry, the greater part 
of the English would have been slain or captured 
by the marshal. Baasompierre says that above 
twelve hundred English were killed or taken 
prisoners, t 

However, before the English fleet quitted the 
shores of Aunis, Buckingham sent a letter to the 
mayor and council of Bochelle, by the minister, 
David Vincent, and two companions. In that 
communication he exhorted the totvn to make 
terms with the king, who would readily giant 
their demands while the English force was at hand. 
Should they be unwilling to adopt that suggestion, 
he gave them the choice of two other measures : 
he would enter the city with two thousand men, 
to assist in its defence ; or return to England for 
the purpose of procuring a sufficient reinforcement 
for raising the siege.l 

Buckingham weU knew the distressed condition 
of the besieged city ; yet he took away with him 
three hundred tons of com, which was sold on his 
arrival in England, on the pretext that it was 
spoiling.} The Protestant agents, who accom- 
panied or followed him at the risk of their Uves, 
obtained splendid promises, which were followed 
by 'interminable delays. Fresh agents came over 
from Rochelle, braving the extreme risk, as certain 
death awaited them in the event of detection by 
the French king's authorities; and sereral ex* 
piated on the 8ca£Pold their seal in the cause. 
The deputies in England were informed of the 
complete inutility of presenting any complaints 
aj^inst the favourite, but they solicited an audience 
of the king ; when they implored assistance, and 
especially provisions, of which their city was in 
great need. When they concluded by displaying 
the overwhelming force preparing for their destruc- 
tion, Charles assured them he would press the 
departure of an expedition for their reUef ; and 
would risk the whole force of his kingdom, rather 
than suffer Rochelle to fall.} 

The retreat of the English force enabled Louis 
to press the city more closely, and a severe blockade 
was resolved on. Additional vessels were equipped, 
to scour the coast, and prevent the arrival of sup- 
plies. An unbroken line of fortifications, in course 
of time, completely sealed all communication by 
land ; and the avant-port, or gulf of Rochelle, 
was barred by a strong wall or pier. Within six 
months from the commencement of the siege, all 
access or egress was absolutely impossible .H 

The population of Rochelle amounted to nearly 
eight and twenty thousand souls. Every one of 
sufficient age was a soldier. Guiton, the mayor, 
displayed admirable resolution; and the energy 

* Bohan. M^m., liv. iv. p. SS9. 

t Merc. Franfi.. r(A. xlv. pp. 186—104. Mervault, in toe. 
Busfttnipiem, vol. iii. p. M. 
t 18th Nov. Mervault, p. 4». 
I Rohan, Mem., liv. 4. p. 838. 
I Ibid.. IW. 4. p. 833. 
if Arcire, vol. ii. p. »«7. 



kindled by religious feeling, increased the lefti of 
the citisens. Being quite confident that the re- ! 
iterated promises A Cluates I. would soon be [ 
followed by assistance, they refused a final pro- | 
posal for B4|u>ting their quanel with the French 
king ; who offered them liberty of oonscience, and 
the personal priTil^ges conferred by the edict of 
Nantes, provided they would receive his offioen, 
and dismantle their fortifications: the besieged 
claimed the right of consulting with their con- 
federates, which could not be granted ; and with 
a resolution and boldness which seemed to partake 
of the characteristics of desperation, they displayed 
many instances of absolute heroism in several sor- 
ties, and in the conflicts which continually took 
place before their walls.* 

For a time small Tessels occasionally broke 
through the king's ships, and brought soppUes of 
provisions to the town : but that resource became 
gimdually enfeebled, as the works of the mole ad- 
vanced ; and often the bearer of dispatches was 
compelled, for his safety, to throw his letters into the 
sea, as the gibbet was inevitable if they were found 
upon his person by the enemy. 

One instance is worthy of note, as it exemplifies 
the perseverance and determination of the ciU- 
sens : — the bearer of a letter vras arrested, and by 
means of the torture compelled to confess where 
he had concealed it* He had swallowed a silver 
almond, in which it was placed ; and it was dis- 
covered after an imprisonment of four days, during 
which interval the king's apothecary administered 
povrerful medicines. The man wm hanged ; and 
after the surrender of the town, the silversmith 
who made the almond sufTered the same punish- 
ment.t 

In February, the king set out for Paris, leaving 
Richelieu to command as his lieutenant. The 
cardinal sent a trumpeter with a letter, exhorting 
the people to submit ; snd the question was dis- 
cussed in the council, but with no result. Riche- 
lieu then prepared a grand attack, which waa con- 
fided to manhals Baasompierre and Schomberg; 
after two attempts on the night of the 11th of 
March, the scheme -was renounced as impractica- 
ble : the besieged set apart a day for public tltanka- 
giving, on account of their dellTeranoe.i 

A violent storm had done considerable damage 
to the mole, and several yessela succeeded in enter- 
ing the port. The commander of an English 
pinnace which grounded was fortunately able to 
gain the town in a small boat, when he delivered 
to the mayor and council a packet of letters from 
their deputies in Enj^and. At the ebb-tide, the 
king's troops attacked the pinnace, and another 
English vessel in a like predicament ; but the crews 
defended themselves so well, that boats from the 
city had time to join them, and with the rising tide 
towed them into port. There was a oatgo of com 
in each'-a most valuable acquisition for a famiahed 
city.} 

The letters delivered on this occaaioii gave a 
detailed account of the negotiations of their agents 
in EngUmd, from the previous November, when 
Buckingham withdrew from the isle of Bh6. The 
deputies were Jacques David, echevin or alderman, 
on behalf of the corporation ; Jean de Uinsse, on 

* Jan. ISM. Mere. Prasff.. vol. idv. pp. M7, 8. 

t Merc. Fntof.. vol. xlv. p. 667. 

1 Mervault, p. 6S. BsMompierre. vol. iii. p. Ifit. 

I Stnd March. Mervault. p. 64. BsMOiapientt. vol. fiLp. K4. 
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the part of the citiseiu: and Philip Vincent, a 
minitter, who represented the conflistory.* In- 
terviews with Bucking^ham were easily obtained ; 
and it was not rery difficult for them to luive an 
audience of King Charles, on all which occasions 
they were assured that the fleet should put to sea 
without delay* to reUeye Bochelle. Charles was 
remarkably earnest in his last promise ; and when 
de Hinsse bowed at the conclusion of the inter- 
Tiew, he said, " Assure the Bochellese that I wHl 
not abandon them." The besieged were greatly 
encouraged by the perusal of such despatches ; and 
they rejoiced still more when the English fleet, 
commanded by the earl of Denbigh, Buckingham's 
brother-in-law, appeared off the isle of Bh£, on 
the 1 1th of May. The flotilla consbted of eleven 
ships of war; from thirty to forty small armed 
vessels ; and as many more laden with com and 
provisions ; but whether Denbigh had secret orders, 
or was naturally pusillanimous, he refused to 
attempt the chid" purpose of his expedition, al- 
though requested by some French gentlemen on 
board. He set sail for England after remaining a 
week in the roads, leaving the besieged in amase- 
ment at such inexplicable conduct; and nearly 
reduced to despair, by the destruction of the 
brilliant hopes his arrival had created. f 

As Denbigh was not blamed for the disgraceful 
failure of his expedition, the Huguenots have 
accused Buckingham of wantonly deceiving them ; 
and the energy of desperation induced several to 
risk their lives in traversing the King's camp, for 
purpose of making a final appeal to Charles I. A 
gentleman of Poictou, named La Grossetierre, 
succeeded in the attempt, and delivered a memorial 
to that prince,} who sent several letters with the 
assurance that his fleet should return in greater 
force; and that nothing should be spar^ for 
raising the siege, even at the cost of every one of 
his ships. { The messengers to whom these letters 
were intrusted had the remarkable good fortune 
to pass the king's camp safely ; but it is doubtful 
v^ether their fidlure would not have been more 
advantageous to the besieged Huguenots. Bas- 
sompierre had entered into preliminaries for a 
capitulation ; and Bichelieu had sent a letter to 
Ouiton, the mayor. The cardinal gave the king's 
pronuae that the lives of the garrison and inhabit- 
ants should be spared, if the town surrendered 
within three days. The hollow promises of the 
English monarch elated the citizens, whose re- 
ligious enthusiasm imparted strength to endure 
sufferings and privations almost unparalleled ; and 
the cardlnars messenger was sent away with a reply, 
which could not fidl of exdtiag irritation : ** Tell 
the cardinal" said Ouiton to the drtunmer who 
brought the letter, ** that I am his yery humble 
servant" 

Meanwhile the English parliament expressed 
great impatience at the unskilful management of 
both the recent expeditions. The Huguenots also 
obtained an audience of Charles to remonstrate 
upon the slow and negligent preparations for the 
relief of Bochelle. The expedition was at length 
completed, and Buckingham proceeded to Ports- 
mouth to take the command : he was there much 

* Areirs, vol. ii. p. 278. 
f Aicire, Tcd. ii. p. S9l. 
t Dated 18th May, 1688. Merranlt. p. 117. 

i Utters, dated 19th and 87th May. Mermolt. p. ISO. 
7th July. Ankn, vol. ii. p. K94 : 6th, according to Mer- 
vanlt. 



engaged with Soubise, and the French gentlemen^ 
who incessantly urged the departure of the fleet, 
and remonstrated on every occasion at the delays, 
which inflicted prolonged misery upon their con- 
federates. After one of these conversations, in 
which Soubise had been very animated, Bucking- 
ham was struck in the breast with a knife, and 
almost instantly expired. A hasty impression that 
the blow was given by a French hand nearly cost 
the liyes of Soubise and his friends, whose angry 
tone and gestures had been noticed, although the 
bystanders could not comprehend their observa- 
tions. The assassin, Feltoii, was soon found ; he 
made no effort to escape, and referred to a paper 
in his hat for an explanation of his motives, a 
precaution he had taken, under the conviction that 
he should perish in his dire attempt.* 

This event caused a further delay; but the 
Bochellese manfully bore up under their trials. 
The earl of Lindsey succeeded Buckingham in the 
command ; and arrived off th^ isle of Eh^, at the 
end of September. But the mole and other 
works were by this time so strong, that it would 
have been rash to attempt an attack. Another 
month passed off without any effort to relieve the 
city ; and the successive preparations for attacking 
the mole terminated in a few exchanges of shot. 
At length the cravings of nature triumphed over 
the firmness of principle; and Bichelieu having 
given great facilities for an adjustment, passports 
were sent for deputies to proceed to the king's 
camp, to discuss the terms of surrender. When 
we consider the severity shown to many unfortu- 
nate messengers during the siege, some of whom 
were hanged after the reduction of the town, for 
the mere fact of conveying letters to or firom the 
besieged, there i» ground for surprise that the 
inhabitants in general were treated so leniently. 
Bichelieu evidently discerned the advantages to be 
derived from humane policy ; and his comprehen- 
sive views of affiiirs caused him to be satisfied with 
annihilating a little republic, which had defied the 
crown of France during seventy years. The gates 
of Bochelle were thrown open on the 30th of Oc- 
tober, after a siege of nearly fifteen months ; during 
which period the inhabitants were reduced from 
above twenty-seven thousand to five ; and out of 
nearly six hundred Englishmen, left by Bucking- 
ham, only sixty-two surviyed.t 

Perfect order was maintained on the entrance 
of the king's troops; and the disappointment of 
the vanquished was greatly soothed by their de- 
liverance firom starvation, an abundant supply of 
provisions being gratuitously distributed by the 
cardinal. He inaugurated the conquest of the 
Protestant town, by celebrating mass with great 
pomp, on the festival of All Saints.} 

Still there were examples of severity. The 
duchess of Bohan and her daughter were not 
named in the capitulation, and the king's advisers 
excluded her from its benefits. The duke states 
that his mother abstained from personal mention, 
to avoid the charge of having infiuenced the sur- 
render. She vras punished for the exertions of 
her sons; and was taken captive to Niort, with 
her daughter. " Bigour without precedent," ob- 
serves her son, ** that a person of her quality, at 

• 88rd Aag. 1688. Vincent** Joomal. qniAed by Mer- 
vault. Violart. vol. i. p. 566. Clarendon, book i. 
t Aroirp, vol. ii. p. 883. 
X Merc. Franf., wl. xiv. p. 708. 
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the Mge of Berenty, on quitting a liege on ivhich 
she and her daughter had lired for three months 
on horse-flesh, and four or five ounces of bread 
per day, should be held captive, deprived of the 
exercises of religion, and with only one attendant 
for her service."* 

The amnesty was limited, in its effects, to the 
personal liberties and property of the inhabitants. 
As a corporation, Rochelle was to be severely 
punished ; and before the king's departure an 
ordinance was published, abrogating the rights and 
privileges of the city, confiscating the municipal 
estates, and ordering the complete destruction of 
the fortifications. It was even forbidden to erect a 
garden-wall near the town. The magistracy, on 
which the Bochellese had for centuries prided 
themselves, was abolished ; and the *' city of 
refuge" was no longer permitted to receive a 
foreigner without the king's permission ; nor were 
any Protestants allowed to reside there, unless they 
had been established prior to the arrival of Buck- 
ingham's expedition.t 



CHAPTER LVIII. 



Condc's cxneditioQ against the instir)|^ents~Bohau*a treaty 
with Spam— Scftck of Privaa—Paciflcation of 1629— Synod 
at Churenton— Death of Rohan. Montmorency, and Urban 
Grandier. 

CoKFORMABLY to the agreement between the Dukes 
of Buckingham and Rohan, the latter had proceeded 
in the summer of 1627 into Languedoc, where he 
summoned his adherents and prepared to co- 
operate with Ills allies. He published a manifesto, 
containing his reasons for seeking the assistance of 
England, in support of the reformed churches of 
France. Thst declaration was circulated through 
all the towns in which Protestants resided ; and 
there was in Languedoc alone a powerful party, 
resolved to support his cause. An assembly was 
held at Uses, to invite Rohan to resume the post 
of commander-in-chief of the Protestant forces ; 
andf previous to separation, the members signed an 
oath of union and fidelity.^ 

The inhabitants of MiUiaud protested against the 
assembly of Uses ; and the consuls of Montauban 
addressed the king, declaring their disapprobation 
of Rohan's treason.^ But he felt confident of 
general support in that province ; and vigorously 
pressed his measures for combating the Prince of 
Cond£, who was commissioned by the king to 
oppose his progress.|| 

Some minute details of this expedition have been 
preserved, from which we may infer the dreadful 
degree of animosity excited against the unfortunate 
Hii^enots, who had accepted a tempting offer 
from the English minister, and were now irrepara- 
bly compromised. The national feeling was so 
much worked upon, that the Protestants, being 
charged with participating in an English invasion, 
were exposed to the utmost degree of hatred. 

The Huguenots of the Vivarias had elected for 
their chieftain a very daring and courageous man, 

* Rohan. M£m.» Kv. 4. p. 422. 

t Aroftce, vol. ii. p. 326. 

X Sept. nth. 1627. Merc. Fran9.. vol. ziv. p. 309.— Rohan, 
M^M., liv. 4. p. 297. 

f Merc. Frang., toI. xiv. p. 340. 

I Conuniflsion dated Niort. Oct. 10th, 1627. Merc. Fran^ .. 
p. 316. 



named Brison; and when Cond£ quitted Ly<»s, 
this commander was the first to call forth the 
prince's powers. Brison had posted himself at 
Soyon, a town on the Rhdne, most advantageously 
situated for defence, if the garrison had been at au 
adequate. After some heavy discharges of artil- 
lery, the besieged proposed a parley, and demanded 
a truce until the following day. Their proposal 
being rejected, they declared they would hold out, 
and at midnight made their escape quietly to 
another refuge.* 

Condi's subsequent behaviour was wantonly 
severe. The report sent to the government shorn 
a cold, unfeeling insensibility on the part of the 
narrator, no less than an excessive animosity in 
the prince's orders. " He set fire to the viUage 
held by Brison, and hanged some soldiers who had 
been surprised ; among others a cordelier, newly 
unfrocked) whom they found with an arquebuse. 
He gave up to plunder the dwelling of Du Ba}-i, 
first consul of Nismes, in hatred of the Action to 
which he belonged."t 

Brison's career was soon after terminated. He 
sustained his character to the last, and surprised 
Yals, a town in the Yivarais. But Cond£ was 
delivered from an opponent who was not stiffi- 
ciently dignified to throw a lustre on the contest; 
for being at Privas, within a few days afterwards, 
he was requested to hold a child of his lieutenant 
at the fbnt of a neighbouring village. Military 
honours signalised the chieftain's presence ; and a 
salute was fired as he left the rural temple. One 
of the pieces was loaded with ball, and Brison 
being struck, was killed on the spot. His successor 
in the command was Montbrun St. Andr^.^ 

AVhen the prince arrived at Toulouse, the par- 
liament, encouraged by his presence, and instigated 
by the Dukes of Montmorency, Epemon, and 
Ventadour, passed several exceedingly severe edicts 
against the rebels. One was personally against the 
Duke of Rohan, who was degraded from lus nnk 
and dignities, and condemned to be torn asunder 
by foil.* horses. § The sentence was executed in 
efllgy on the fifth of February, 1628 ; and if 
Rohan's good fortune had not preserved him from 
capture, he might and probably would have ex- 
piated his rebelUou on the scaffold. A harsh spirit 
prevailed ; and it was very common for agents and 
emissaries, if taken, to be hanged. This happened 
to a shoemaker of Montauban, who had carried a 
letter to Rohan, and was returning with the 
answer : being arrested at Gailhac, he was taken 
to Toulouse, where he was condemned and forth- 
with executed.]] 

It would answer no useful purpose to describe 
all the movements and encounters between the 
king's forces and the Protestants under Rohan. 
A variety of anecdotes are recorded by contempo- 
raries, which show the strong feelings excited on 
both sides; and on perusing the chronicles of 
these times, the number of summary executions 
appears awfully numerous. 

There were three leaders in the south of France : 
Cond£, who was striding to gain importance by 
serving the king ; Montmorency, whose aim was to 

• Dec. 12th, 1697. Mete. Franf ., vol. xiv. p. 4* 

t Relation du Vnyage de Monsieur le Prince, given by 
Aubory, vol. i. p. 604. 

t Jan. 4th, 1628. Merc. Franf., vol. xiv. p. 43. 

{ Dccreedated 29th Jan. 162U. Merc. Franc., \ol. xiv. p. 
53. 

ij 16th Feb. 1628. Merc. Fmn^., vol xiv. p. 59. 
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become independent like Lesdiguidres ; and Rohan, 
who maintained the Protestant cause against them 
both. The military operations were on a small 
scale, and there were very few actions worthy of 
note. Howeyer, Rohan's efforts prove him a more 
than ordinary man, when it is considered that he 
had to withstand the forces of seTeral provinces ; 
his resistance in Languedoc entitles him to great 
credit; and if the siege of Rochelle had heen 
raised, would assuredly have procured him much 
renown, by the consequences to which it must have 
given rise. 

The news of the surrender of Rochelle created 
great consternation, not only among Rohan's 
rorces, but in all the Protestant tovms. Every con- 
federate, from that time, felt the necessity of 
making the best terms in his power. And many 
went so far as openly to justify such intentions ; 
alleging that as the war ^vas undertaken with the 
design of saving Rochelle, that town having fallen, 
it was incumbent upon them to make peace, with- 
out exixraing their cause to extremities. Romish 
agents at the same time announced that prompti- 
tude was essential for all who wished to ' make 
terms, as the first submissions would be best 
rewarded. A royal proclamation likewise declared, 
that a decree of amnesty and oblivion would be 
granted to all individuals or communities, who in 
token of submission were willing to apply for the 
fevour.* 

Although the promises of Charles I. had proved 
valueless, the Huguenots still clung to the idea of 
English protection; and Rohan addressed that 
monarch, imploring his assistance.f At the same 
time, with an inconsistency to be explained only 
by the desperate state of his affairs, he sent an 
agent to the King of Spain, to supplicate his aid ; 
and in return for the Spanish subsidies, he engaged 
to keep a stipulated force in the field, to make 
any diversion requisite for promoting the views and 
measures of the most Catholic king. Philip was 
highly pleased at such an opportunity for annoy- 
ing the French government, and concluded a 
treaty to this effect : the Duke de Rohan was to 
receive six hundred thousand ducats per annum, 
payable half yearly : he was to keep up a force of 
twelve thousand men, and hold himself ready to 
march in any direction where the Spanish govern- 
ment required a diversion; and he was further 
prohibited from concluding any treaty of peace, 
without the consent of the King of Spain. 

This treaty is disgraceful to the Duke of Rohan, 
if its conclusion can be substantiated. The text 
of the proposals and convention is preserved in a 
semi-official record;! ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ not appear after 
all that Rohan ever received the promised subsidy 
although the negociation can hardly be doubted ; 
for the assembly of Nismes requested him to write 
to Cassel, his agent at Madrid, that he could not 
subsist without money, and that a pacification in 
France must speedily take place, unless a supply 
arrived shortly. { This is certainly an admission 
of the treaty. 

Bernard Pels, a Dutchman, one of Rohan's agents 
in Spain, vras about this time arrested at Lunel, 

* IMh Dec. 1628. Merc Fiaiif., vol. xv. p. 31.— Rohan, 
liv. 4. p. 423. 

t Letter dated Numes. 12ih March, 1629. Merc. Fran^., 
ToU XV. p. 285. 

t PatcNl Madrid, 3rd May. 1629, according to Merc. 
Frint , vol, xt, p. 463. 

( Kuhan, Mem. liv. 4. p. 444. 



and conducted to Toulouse, where torture was 
used to elicit particulars on the nature of his 
mission, and the names of his confederates. He 
was afterwards tried, aiid capitally condemned, as 
guilty of high treason : a sentence which it requires 
some ingenuity to justify, as the crown of France 
had not a shadow of claim to his allegiance. The 
severity of his punishment proves the strong appre- 
hensions of Louis and his minister, that such a 
dangerous correspondence existed between the 
court of Madrid and the Huguenots.* 

The king, attended by Richelieu, quitted the 
capital early this year, for the purpose of raising 
the siege of Casal. By activity and energy at Suze, 
he compelled the Duke of Savoy to consent to a 
treaty ; and returned to Languedoc much earlier 
than could have been expected. His presence 
speedily produced a marked effect on the opera- 
tions of his forces; and the appearance of his 
standard was the foferunner of success. Privas 
was plundered and burned, after a siege of fifteen 
days.f 

Richelieu considered that the devastation of 
Privas required some palliation, and wrote a letter 
to the queen, in which he represents the catastrophe 
as' an involuntary severity. He states that five or 
six hundred men who had retreated into a fort, 
having surrendered at discretion, the king resolved 
on hanging some, sending others to the galleys, 
and pardoning the least culpable. But as the guards 
entered the place, a desperate Huguenot, named 
Chambelan, took a lighted match, and declared to 
his companions, that as he would rather perish in 
the ruins than be hanged, he should set fire to the 
magazine, which he instantly effected. Many 
were killed on both sides ; and the troops, in the 
fury of their vengeance, slew several of their own 
party. " It seems," says the cardinal, '* Uke a 
particular judgment of God upon this town, which 
has always been the seat of heresy in these quarters. 
There was no intention of giving up the place to 
pillage ; but in the night it was abandoned, and 
the gates thrown open for the soldiers to enter in 
crowds to plunder. Everything possible was done 
to prevent its being burnt ; yet not a house has 
escaped the fiames. Orders were given to prevent 
those in the fort iirom being molested by the troops, 
but they violently exposed themselves to destruc- 
tion, leaping down from their fortifications, and 
incensing the soldiers against them, by their des- 
perate attempt to destroy themselves witli the 
king's followers." J 

Many strong towns were successively surrendered 
to the king; and a general wish for peace was 
found to exist among the Protestants. Rohan 
foresaw that the edicts would be completely an- 
nulled, if private treaties were entered into ; and 
that a general pacification, although disadvanta- 
geous, would be less injurious to the cause.} He 
accordingly sent a messenger to the royal camp, 
requesting a few days' suspension of hostilities, 
with permission for the assembly at Nismes to join 
him at Anduze, without molestation. Tliis after 
some difficulty was granted. The deputies from 
Nismes were rather extravagant in their preten- 

* Pels was beheaded I6th June, 1629. Merc. Fran^., 
vol. XV. p. 464. 



t 29th Mav, Mere. Franc, y.i'9 
da 
p. 617. 



t Letter dated Privas, SOth May, 1629. Aubery. vol. i. 



( Rohan, Diseowrs tur les Demiers Troubles, p. lis, and 
Mimoires. liv. 4. at the end. 
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■ions, which for tome time aeemed likely to prevent 
all negociation ; but a treatj was concluded and 
■igned at Alaia on the 27th of June.* The stipula- 
tion! were perhaps as fayourable as the ill fortune 
of the Protestants could have led them to expect ; 
and while they had to lament the loss of their 
fortified town, they had liberty of conscience and 
freedom of worship again allowed them by edict. 
Experience had howerer shown how little reliance 
could be placed upon such guarantees, even in the 
days of Henry IV. ; and cordiality was not esta- 
blished between the rival creeds. The people of 
Hontauban would not agree to the treaty: this 
obstinacy gained them the empty distinction of a 
siege. Bassompierre invested the place ; and after 
a few days, entered to complete Richelieu's 
triumph, by subduing the last town in which there 
remained any symptoms of revolt.t 

No sooner was the civil war terminated, than the 
princes and leading nobility discovered the im- 
mense advantages which Richelieu would derive 
from the circumstance, to establish himself firmly 
as prime minister. The court soon became a scene 
of extensive rivalry and dispute ; and Louis was 
so harassed in his domestic circle by the quarrels 
of his family, that he acquired a habit of considering 
Richelieu as indispensable to his happiness and 
comfort. 

The queen-mother's hatred to the cardinal was 
imdisguised ; and subsequently, when she con- 
sidered it necessary to justify herself, she declared 
in a letter to the parliament, that she should never 
have resolved on quitting France, if it had not 
been to preserve her ]Sb from the hands of 
Richelieu, t 

But the cardinal was not the only cause of her 
displeasure and vexation : Gaston d'OrUans wished 
to marry the princess Mary de Qonsague, a 
measure strenuously opposed by his mother, who 
was desirous that he should wed her niece, a 
Tuscan princess. In the midst of these family 
disputes, an ineffectual effort was made to effect 
Richelieu's dismissal ;} but the failure only served 
to render his position stronger, while it assured his 
enemies of increased hostility on hii part. The 
king's movements towards Orleans, where his 
brother lived in retirement, made that prince 
suspicious of some evil design, and in the middle 
of March he escaped into Lorraine. 

In July, the queen-mother quitted Compiigne 
for La Capelle, a town in Picardy, where she 
hoped to be joined by sufficient partisans, among 
the French malcontents and Spanish mercenaries 
from Flanders, for resisting any effort to conduct 
her back to her place of confinement. However, 
from the measures adopted on the occasion, she 
was compelled to change her plan, and withdrew 
into Flanders.jl 

• Menard, Hittoire d» Nimet, vol. v. p. 5fl6. Rohan. 
Memoiret, liv. 4. The edict in fkvour of the Duke de Rohan 
and the Sieur de Soubise. dated NIsmes. July. 1629, i« given 
by Benoit, vol. il. {Prewet). 

t SOth August. 16S9. Merc.Fxan^.vol. xv. p. 6ST. Bas* 
Bompierre, vol. iii. p. CSS. 

X Letter dated Avesnes, 27th July, 1631. Aubcry, toI. 
ii. p. 184. 

i 11th November. 1680, conumanly tanned la jounue det 

I The inquiry, instituted by the king's order, contains 
the moat minute details :~" The queen let out at 10 o'clock 
in the nisht of 18th July. 1631, in a coach belonging to 
Madame du Fresnoy, drawn by six bay hanet," ftc, &c. 
Aubery, vol. ii. p. 115. 



Under such circmnstanoes, the a&irs of the 
Protestants obtained very litUe attention from the 
government. Their political importance had 
ceased ; and the time had not yet arrived for de- 
priving them of the rights of conscience. All 
Europe knew the resolution of Gustavus Adolphus 
to make common cause with Protestants under 
persecution: prudence consequently demanded 
liberal treatment for them at this time. They had 
not been allowed to hold a synod for some yeaia; 
and the king gave them permission to meet at 
Charenton, in September, 1631. An historian, 
avowedly unfavourable to them, observes, that the 
disputes between the king, his mother, and brother, 
seemed to present them with an occasion for re* 
volting ; and therefore the government endeavoured 
to satisfy the most reasonable of their demands.* 

When the deputies were assembled, GaUard, the 
king's commissary, informed them that his majesty 
would be a good father and sovereign to them, bat 
he forbade their making protestations and remon- 
strances. He directed their attention to several 
infractions of the king's orders ; such as receiving 
foreigners into the ministry, and French preachers 
going abroad . T here was however another charge, 
far more serious, as calculated to bring odium upon 
the Protestant body: Beraut, minister of Mont- 
auban, had published a work, declaring that 
preachers had a right to take arms for the cause of 
religion. For this he had been prohibited by the 
king's order from assisting at the synod ;t but 
being questioned on the subject, he excused himself 
on account of the heated state of public opinion at 
the time he wrote and acquiesced in the condem- 
nation of the work. At the request of the synod, 
he obtained the king's permission to join the as- 
sembly. 

The ministers Amirault and de Yillars were de- 
puted by the meeting to present the statement of 
their grievances to the king, then staying at Com- 
pidgne. They petitioned for the right of ministers 
to preach in any Protestant temple, whereas a 
recent decision had forbidden them to abandon 
their special charges — a cessation of proceedings 
instituted against some ministers of Languedoc, for 
preaching &eir avowed doctrines — admission of 
Protestants to public charges — and the liberation 
of some of their brethren from the galleys.} From 
this list of their demands, a tolerable idea may be 
formed of their condition at this epoch. 

Rohan's principles were a decided obstacle to his 
remaining at the court of Louis XIII., although 
that monarch appeared willing to receive him with 
cordiality. The tone of his memoirs indicates a 
feeling of disappointment and vexation at the ca- 
lumnious reports put into circulation by some who, 
having abjured Protestantism, deemed it essential 
to their interests that his motives should be assailed. 
In a discourse composed with the idea of justifying 
his conduct and character, he observes: **It is a 
thankless toil to serve the public, especially a feeble 
and voluntary party, for if each does not find what 
he anticipated, all cry out against their leader. 
This I now exr erience — I am blamed by the people, 
who have not the relief they expected : being sti- 

• Bernard, p. 230. 

I Benoit ataies that the king wished to exclude Basaage. 
pastor dT Carentan. on account of the zeal he had displayed 
during the siego of RocheUe. H\A. do VSdU tf« Nanfts, vol. 
ii. p. 519. 

X Merc. Fran9., vol. xrii. p. 783. 
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mulated by false brethren, who, to inoreaae their 
importance with the opposite party, make it their 
business to represent me, as they in reality are."* 

This nobleman being grandson of Isabella d'Al- 
bret, daughter of John, King of Nararre, would 
have succeeded to that crown had Henry lY. died 
childless. His birth entitled him to much more 
importance at court than the circumstances of the 
time permitted ; he therefore withdrew to Venice 
at the close of the ciyil wars, and was appointed 

generalissimo of that republic* In that capacity 
e had made ample preparations for repairing the 
dtsasters of some recent campaigns, when his pro- 
jects were annihilated by the treaty of Cherasco, 
concluded in June, 1631. He was afterwards sent 
by Louis as his ambassador to the Orisons, and 
was actively engaged in similar employs until 
March, 1637, when a treaty which he had concluded 
respecting the Yalteline caused considerable dis- 
satisfaction at court; and to avoid the effects of 
Richelieu's animosity, he retired to Geneva. Al- 
though his conduct in the Yalteline gave ample 
proof of his bravery and talent, he dared not return 
into France, being persuaded that the prime mi- 
nister would make him responsible for the misfor- 
tunes attendant on an event which had arisen 
entirely out of that statesman's policy .f 

Grotius, in a letter to Oxenstiem, states that the 
court of France was alarmed at the correspondence 
between Rohan and Saxe- Weimar, who had great 
deference for his talents. Richelieu apprehended 
some project for reviving the Protestant interest in 
the Cevennes. Rohan was sent to Venice with a 
view of drawing him away from Geneva ; but he 
met Weimar, and instead of proceeding to Venice 
joined his army. While charging at the head of a 
body of troops, at the battle of Rhiufeldt, he re« 
ceived a wound, which ultimately proved fatal.} 
The king wrote Rohan a letter of thanks for the 
victory he had been instrumental in gaining ; but 
it was generally supposed that Richelieu's satisfac- 
tion at the defeat of the Imperialists was inferior 
to his pleasure on being freed from a powerful 
enemy, f 

Henrr, Duke of Rohan was, by general admission, 
one of the greatest men of his age. His opinions on 
military tactics have been highly prised, especially 
on questions relating to mountain warfare. It has 
been said of him, that he followed the traces of 
Sertorius, and became the model of Catinat. He 
had great talent as a writer ; and Voltaire has passed 
some high encomiums on his account of the Yalte- 
line wars. He detested avarice, and spared no 
expense for spies, whom he termed the eyes of an 
army. II An idea obtained circulation that he was 
in treaty with the Porte for the purchase of Cyprus, 
in order to establish a free government, where the 
persecuted Protestants might find a refuge* The 
project failed in consequence of the deaUi of the 
patriarch Cyril, who had promoted the negocia- 
tlon.lF 

The remainder of the reign of Louis XIII. pre- 
sents very few incidents claiming notice in this 
work. Richelieu was firm, he was even severe: 

* Bdhiin, Disemui nor ht Demi«n THmblet, p. 97. 

t D'Avrlgny, M^- Chronologi^ugi, vol. i. p. 808. 

t He WM wounded 28th Feb., and died 13th April, 1638, 
M. 59. His body was carried lo Geneva, and buried with 
great honoan. Levaasor, liv. 43. 

C Lederc,!^ de Rieheliem, vol. ii. p. 331. 

I LBmMor, Uv. 68. 

1 Amdot de la Hooaaaye, Jlf<^. Hist., vol. ii. p. 86. 



but his enemies must admit he possessed greatness 
of mind ; and his advice tempered and neutralised 
the tendency to cruelty and bigotry which corroded 
the wei^ monarch's breast. 

The &te of Montmorency will always be a stigma 
upon the cardinal's government* * That nobleman's 
sentence was as strictly just, as Marshal MariUac's 
was legally iniquitous ; but Montmorency had ren- 
dered great assistance in consolidating the throne ) 
for which Louis had many times expressed his gra- 
titude: indeed it is doubtful whether Richelieu 
could have suppressed the Huguenot party in Lan- 
guedoc without his co-operation. His name was 
moreover popular; and his character stood very 
high for social excellence : those circumstances 
combined have thrown a halo around his name, and 
probably ensured his fate; for his insurrection 
might have been pardoned, if Richelieu's plan 
of government had not required the sacrifice of 
every rival. 

Marillao's sentence is by all admitted to be odious 
in the extreme : but Richelieu's apologists contend 
that the marshal was guiltv of the basest ingrati- 
tude, in conspiring against his benefactor ; and thus 
divert a portion of the odium from the statesman, 
whose firm administration excited much discontent, 
and provoked continual plots against his person. 
He was* therefore, in self-defence, compelled to 
adopt tyrannical measures; and a long catalogue 
of victims is displayed in the annals of this reign. 
The Huguenots were not however the objects of 
his judicial rigour ; and on one occasion when two 
students of Saumur were convicted of mingling, in 
a froUo, with the faithful at the midnight mass, on 
which occasion they irreverently received the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist, the sentence was free from 
the cruelty which had long characterised such 
judgments. They were banished from Paris for 
three years— from Saumur, for ever; were fined 
twelve hundred livres; and the punishment of 
death was threatened if the offence were repeated.f 

Urban Grandier, a priest, is among the names 
rendered famous for a melancholy fate. The Ur- 
suline convent at Loudun was distuibed by appa- 
ritions; and subsequently the nuns displayed all 
the symptoms of demoniacal possession; which 
facts were related in the proe&'Verbaux of three 
consecutive ceremonials for exorcising the place. 1 
Grandier was a man of considerable talents, ana 
had written a treatise condemning the celibacy of 
the clergy; for which it is however probable he 
would never have been molested, had he not pub- 
lished a satirical Ubd upon Richelieu. He was 
accused of having bewitched the Unuliue nuns ; 
and writers in the cardinal's employ have asserted 
that his simulated apparitions were only coven for 
effecting impure designs. It was believed at court 
that he was the cause of the demoniacal possession, 
and to doubt it became a state offence. Grandier 
was arrested in December, 1633 ; and as the sen- 
tence which condenmed him to be burned alive 
was not given till August foUovring, it would appear 
that he defended himself with ability. It was how- 
ever in vain ; for Laubardemont, one of Richelieu's 
creatures, and the Jesuit Lactance, who was there 



• Ifontmorency was beheaded at Toalouie, 30th Oct. 1632 ; 
Marlllae at Paris, in May of the same year. 

f Arret du Fkrlement de Paris, I7th Feb. 1838. Merc. 
Friinff., vol. zviii. p. S6. 

7th Oct.. 14th Nov.. and 4th Dee., 1638. Merc Fran«., 
ZZ. pp. 467-764. 
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to exorcise the nuns, condemned him for magic, 
sorcery, impiety, &c. Grandier endured a long 
martyrdom, being tortured for some time with 
ingenious derices. To inspire the public with a 
hatred of his memory. Father Lactance held a 
heated iron crucifix to Grandier's lips : the sufferer 
drew back with the pain, and the Jesuit pointed 
out to the by-standers how the heretic abhorred 
the symbol of redemption.* 

The Count de Lude exposed the infamous im- 
posture, which was continued after Grandier had 
expired in the flames. Pretending to have a choice 
relic in a casket, he expressed a desire to test the 
reality of the possession, by holding it near to one 
of those suffering from the demon. The nun in 
consequence threw herself into yiolent convulsions 
directly the holy relic was near her ; and a tre- 
mendous outcry was raised against the count, when 
he opened his box, and displayed a bunch of hair 
and some feathers.f The deception was then 
evident ; and the exorcists lost the gratuity allowed 
them by the government. 

From this time the affairs of France assumed an 
entirely different character: Richelieu interfered in 
the general concerns of Europe ; and the military 
operations in Germany, by engaging attention and 
occupying the active spirits of the age, completely 
finished &e civil wars, and introduced a nem system 
of policy, more hostile to the power and influence 
of the nobles, and for a time severe towards all 
classes: it was however requisite, after so many 
years of anarchy, to pass under the ordeal of tyranny, 
as the price of restored order. 

Ere we quit this era of the Huguenot annals, 
there remains only to allude to the death of Sully, 
whose patriotism and loyalty were made to har- 
monise with his religious principles, in attachment 
to which he remained unchanged until his death. 
We have found him, even while sufferiuga species of 
vexatious banishment, forget his injuries, and act 
as mediator before the walls of Montauban; for 
which service he was subsequently rewarded with 
the marshal's bditon. 

It is related that notwithstanding Sully's flrm 
and uncompromising views upon his religious 
tenets,^ he entertained great partiality for some 
Capucins, by whom he was visited; and that a 
short time before his death, he wished to converse 
with them, but the duchess refused them admit- 
tance, and threatened to have tliem thro^vn into 
the moat, unless they retired.* That lady was an 
exceedingly zealous Protestant; and her daugh- 
ter, the Duchess of Rohan, followed her example : 
they washed with their own hands the linen of the 
communion table ; but, with that single exception, 
all Sully's children embraced the Romish faith.§ 
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Maxarin*s adminisimtion — Encroachments on the edictA by 
Louis XIV. — Madame de Maintenon's induence — Com- 
mencement of the dragonnades. 

From the paciflcation of 1629 until 1661, when 
Louis XIV. assumed the direction of affairs, the 

• Hist, des Diablos de London. Merc. Fran«., vol. xx. 

+ Arcana Gkllica, p. 96. 

X Yet, accordinff to Benoit, his conduct at the religious 
services was very irreverent ; he kept the congreKation wait- 
ing for hl« appearance, remained covered and played with a 
favourite dog during the sermon. Hiit. de VEdit de Nantes, 
vol. ii. p. 5S6. 

i Smpplementaux M^moiret de Sully, par I'abbe derBclnse. 



general history of the Huguenots presents few 
important incidents. There were from time to 
time individual cases of complaint, and isolated 
instances of hostility ; for the spirit of the league 
was not extinct, and the more sealous partisans of 
Rome were only restrained from urging their 
favourite measure by the commanding genius of 
the celebrated cardinals who successively admi- 
nistered the affairs of France. Popular prejudice 
would frequently burst forth in an access of 
animosity, under the garb of seal for religion; 
and whenever, through some technical irregularity, 
the protecting clauses of the edict of Nantes could 
be evaded or infringed, the circumstanoe was 
regarded as a victory over heresy. Unfortunately 
for the Protestants, no effort was made by them 
to appease the hostile opinion of the people ; they 
repeatedly asserted in their discussions and publi- 
cations that the pope was Antichrist, and that the 
church of Rome was signified in Scripture by 
Babylon. The Catholic clei^ became more and 
more animated in the quarrel; and from the 
superior advantages of the Romish religion the 
result could not be doubtful. The cfaurdi, as a 
powerful body in the state, was enabled to coniier 
a service on the crown, in voting grants, termed 
dona grahdta or free gifts. The Protestants, on 
the otiier hand, were poor : nearly all the noble 
members of their community had been sedueni 
into abjuration, by the hopes of lucrative employs 
and honourable distinctions. And as the votes of 
each assembly of the clergy was accompanied by 
some request for edicts against the Protestants, it 
is rather a cause for surprise that the edict <tf 
Nantes should have remained in force so long, 
than that it was ultimately revoked. The high 
ecclesiastical rank of Richelieu and MaiArin 
doubtless enabled them to repel the successive 
demands of the clergy, while a layman enjoying 
the sovereign's confidence in the same degree couid 
hardly have escaped tlie suspicion of secretly 
favouring heresy: but as princes of the churdi, 
they were able to postpone nearly every project 
against freedom of conscience ; and as they both 
gave the most liberal recompenses to encourage 
desertion from the Huguenot cause, no complaint 
could coiLsistently be raised against their policy. 

Richelieu was magnificent in his projects, and 
elevated in his ideas. His disposition led him to 
patronise literature and the fine arts. He was a 
generous friend, but an implacable enemy; and 
having succeeded in restoring the regal auUiority, 
he swayed it conformable to his own caprices aiid 
feelings. He was both hated and feared by the 
king, whose councils he directed ; and would have 
been speedily removed from his exalted situation, 
if Louis had been more vigorous, or the kingdom 
less agitated. Being well served by Father Joseph, 
he firmly established hu authority; and every 
effort to overthrow him recoiled upon his rivals 
and adversaries. 

Louis XIII. soon followed his minister to the 
grave :* his character appears in a most disadvan- 
tageous light, on account of the severe examples 
to which the disorganised state of society gave 
rise. He was inclined to piety, but, under the in- 
fluence of injudicious or crafty advisers, he became 
so infatuated, that he- wrote to the pope in 1631, 

• KicUelicn died 4th Dec., 1649 ; Louis XIII. 14tti M«v. 

1643. 
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declaring his readiness to break the existing 
treaties with his northern allies, proirided the 
King of Spain would join him in extirpating pro- 
testantism** His domestic misfortunes arose 
principally from his readiness to receive impres- 
sions of distrust : the inevitable consequence was 
a series of family feuds, which never failed to 
kindle political troubles. After making every 
allowance for his weakness, and placing upon his 
advisers the responsibility of many unjust condem- 
nations during his reign, his name and character 
are very far from commanding the respect of pos- 
terity. 

" Masarin's government appears to have been 
destined to form a contrast with that of his pre- 
decessor. The predominant feeling of the public 
againt Richelieu was hatred ; against Masarin, it 
was contempt : yet both succeeded in completely 
subjugating all orders of the state. Each excelled 
in crafty manceuvre ; but although Hasarin was 
the object of avowed jealousy, and exposed to the 
efforts of open hostUities, he never sought his 
revenge by mean^ of the scaffold. His besetting 
weakeness was a love of money ; and the success 
of Ids schemes was probably the true cause of the 
enmity to which he was exposed. His talent is 
admitted by Ms enemies. His plans were less 
gigantic than those of Richelieu, but much better 
arranged and digested. He was less inclined to 
shine in forming new alliances and combinations, 
than to foUow up the measures begun by his 
predecessor. With Cond6 and Turenne to 
command the forces; and, on the other hand, 
finding the nobles greatly humbled by the aug- 
mented stability of the monarchy, it was to be 
naturally expected that the results of his adminis- 
tration would be more extensive than those pro- 
duced by Richelieu, upon whose foundation his 
^p^tical edifice was raised. 

In his foreign negociations, he had to assume an 
attitude altogether different. The power of France 
had made great advances ; Spain Mas considerably 
weaker ; the peace of Westphalia had changed the 
tactics of several cabinets ; and the rise of Crom- 
well completely altered the aspect of French diplo- 
macy with England. To this last reason may be 
probably ascribed Mazarin's tenderness for the 
Protestants. He prized Cromwell's alliance, and 
was aware of the strong feeling of sympathy and 
brotherhood existing between the British presby- 
terians and the Huguenots. The Protector was 
solicited to form an alliance with the Prince of 
Conde, who even offered to become a Protestant ; 
and Cromwell sent an agent privately to notice 
the state of the reformed in France. He reported 
that they were well treated, because Mazarin 
caused the edicts to be carefully observed ; and 
Stated, in addition, that Cond6 was not much 
esteemed by the Huguenots.f 

An inclination to tolerance has exposed Mazarin 
to some severe animadversions from the more 
violent writers among the French clergy. One, 
particularly noted for his acrimony against the 
Protestants, after representing as a riot what was 
merely a display of feeling, on account of a Pro- 
testant youth being induced to turn Romanist, com- 
plains of the cardinal's truckling to the Huguenots. 
3£asarin's letter to the consistory of Nismes, where 

* D*Avrigny. Hew. Chron., vol. I. p. 365. 
t Baniet. Hist, of hit Own Tiwui, vol. i. p. 49. 
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it occurred, is thus estimated : " It contains ex- 
pressions as unworthy of the purple, and of his 
ministerial character, as it is conformable to the 
subtle and dissembling spirit which sustained, and 
may be said to have guided him to the end of a 
difficult and thwarted administration."* 

During the troubles of the Fronde, the cardinal's 
enemies endeavoured, but in vain, to enrol the 
Huguenots among their partisans. Condi's friends 
seized some forts at Rochelle ; and the prince 
hoped, by establishing himself in that port, to 
secure a communication with foreign countries. 
But the loyal spirit of the inhabitants enabled the 
king's general, D'Estissac, to regain possession 
after a siege of three days. Cond6 had, by that 
time, advanced to Muron, within six leagues of 
Rochelle : but, on learning that the forts had sur- 
rendered, he precipitately withdrew his forces into 
Saintonge. The Count de Daugnion, Condi's 
chief agent in the enterprise, maintained himself 
at Brouage, which place was, for some time, the 
centre of a most daring system of insurrectionary 
warfare : his soldiers infested the sun*ounding 
country, and vessels, under his flag, annoyed the 
commerce of that coast. He had even the audacity 
to solicit aid from Cromwell, who promised to 
send him ten thousand infantry and three thousand 
cavalry. That assistance never came; and a 
Spanish naval expedition, with which he was to 
co-operate, was completely defeated by the Duke 
de Yenddme. Still Daugnion was determined to 
defend his desperate cause ; and the court, con- 
sidering it better to win, than to have the 
trouble of subduing so desperate a man, sent the 
Bishop of Saintes to treat with him : his submis- 
sion was purchased with a marshal's baton, and 
five hundred thousand livres.t 

Having failed at Rochelle, Cond4 proceeded to 
Montauban, still relying' on the insurrectionary 
disposition attributed to the protestants. There 
he had some grounds for anticipating success for 
his overtiu>es, as the parliament of Toulouse had 
lately passed decrees condemning Mazarin's con- 
duct ; and that body was prevented from declaring 
openly for the prince, solely through fear of the 
Huguenots, who were in the king's party. On 
presenting himself before the town, a trumpeter 
was sent to call on the people to submit ; appealing 
to the services rendered by Condi's ancestors to 
the protestant cause ; and promising, on his part, 
the maintenance of their liberties if they embraced 
his interests. But his offers were unanimously 
rejected; and St. Luc, the king's general, who, 
after a recent defeat by the prince, had taken shelter 
there, finding himself so well supported, sent back 
the trumpeter vrith a message that the town was 
prepared to resist his attack. The prince had not 
materials for carrying on a siege, and withdrew to 
Moissac, a small town at a distance of three leagues, 
whence a body of troops from Montauban soon 
after dislodged him.^ 

Never were circumstances more favourable for 
the Huguenots to make an attempt for regaining 
their lost advantages than during the civil wars of 
the Fronde, which lasted from 1649 to 1653 ; but 
there appears to have existed no such desire in that 
body. Conde's project for seizing Rochelle was 

• Caveirac, Ajhtlogie de Ixmis XlV. p. 20S. 
t Arcere. toI. ii. p. 34 1. Hia edict of amnesty is dited 
18th March. 1653. 
% CXhite, Hiit. de Louis de BouHmit Prince de Condi, p. 228. 
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in 1651 ; and we have Maiarin's tettimony to the 
quiet ditposition of the Protestants. He ii repre- 
sented to have said concerning them — '* I have no 
reason to complain of the little flock: if they 
hrowse upon bad herbs, at least they do not go 
astray."* For their encouragement, the king 
published a declaration, f in which podtive prooft 
of their fidelity and affection were recorded, and 
confirming the yarious edicts in their ikvour, not- 
withstanding any Judgments or decrees given 
against them. Louis likewise wrote a letter to 
the consistory of Montauban, thanking its members 
for the marks of their attachment to his serrice, 
and permitting them to restore the fortifications of 
their town.J A comparison of the above dates 
will sufficiently prove that the royal promise was 
not given with a view to future advantage in the 
civil war ; because the declaration was not made 
until most of the partisans of the Fronde had sub- 
mitted : still it is maliciously recorded by an apolo- 
gist and flatterer of Louis XIY., that he gave the 
declaration in order to prevent the Protestants from 
joining the malcontents ; and, because it was given 
from no other motive, the request of the clergy 
procured its revocation in 1666.} 

This reversal of a declaration, which should have 
been deemed sacred and irrecoverable, caused much 
apprehension among the Protestants. For some 
years the attention of many eminent persons in 
the church, and among the offices of parliament, 
had been directed towards the most efficacious 
means for delivering France from the presence of 
heresy. Various measures were proposed for 
hastening the general conversion of the Huguenots ; 
and the plan flrst adopted, corruption, was attended 
vrith great success : however, the middle and lower 
classes could not be bribed by such inducements. 
Men of high birth were dassled with the perspec- 
tive of rank and honours' ; but the peaceable manu- 
facturers and tradesmen continuea stedfast in the 
reformed fiiith. A notion as ridiculous as it was 
tyrannical had been extensively adopted — ** That 
it was essential for all the subjects of a sovereign 
to have the same creed." TUs was maintained 
by Paul Hay du Chatelet, an advocate-general, 
who suffered imprisonment for nobly refusing to 
join in the iniquitous judgment of Marshal Marillac. 
In the dispensation of Justice, that magistrate vras 
alive to its flrst^ principles : but in discussing the 
rights of conscience, he vras lost amid the subUeties 
of the Romish doctrines ; and seems to have been 
insensible to the value of quiet orderly conduct in 
a numerous body of men, unless they concurred 
with the state authorities on religious opinions. 
In his remarks upon the Protestants, he assumes 
that they cherish feelings of hatred to public order, 
and are ever ready for revolt, confusion, and 
anarchy. These general accusadons were, how- 
ever, unimportant, compared with his demand for 
repealing the edict of Nantes, which, he observes, 
" was exacted by violence, and in arms ; and which 
was, after all, only a temporary measure, to await 
their being instructed in the truth for which they 

have had sufficient time When the edict 

yna given, the happiness of France was promoted 
by it; and if the same motive now demands its 
revocation, there needs no hesitation, it must be 

* Rulhi^, Eclaircistetumt kittorufmet, vol. i. p. 19. 

t Dat4Nl St. Germain. 81st May, 166S. 

I Coate, p. 803. 

I SooUer. Hid. dm CahMtme, p. 558. 



repealed or set aside." He then propoees^^fesen 
methods for inducing a general conversion; by 
which the protestant religion might be made to 
disappear, without resorting to open penecuticm : 
one of these methods will suffice to exemplify the 
spirit in which the whole are conceived : it consists 
in suing the Protestants for their common debts, 
and thus obtain decrees of seisure and sale of their 
temples, which cannot be admitl«l as in mort^ 
main.* 

Such sentiments being avowed* every decision 
of the parliaments against the Protestants appeared 
as an evidence that the suggestions were being 
acted upon. For the Huguenots, under such dr- 
eumstances, to prepare for the comins storm, was 
no more than common sense would induce any one 
to expect. And when their lavHul sovereign could 
so far despise the obligations of honour, as to 
revoke the declaration of 1652 merely because the 
reasons for making it no longer existed — ^when this 
wanton breach of faith is considered, there is great 
excuse to be made for the Huguenots seeking for 
foreign assistance in case of need. An act is said 
to have been signed at the synod of Montpaxier, 
in 1660 ; it was presented to the king in 1677 by 
a minister named Monnier, who had embraced the 
Romish religion, and who, in order to prove his 
sincerity, endeavoured to injure his late com- 
panions. This spct contains, among other clauses, 
that their dm ttr m in England would come to thetr 
assistance, on condition that the towns and pLaees, 
at their disposal, should be given up to them.f 
When the document was published, it was declared 
a calumny and fiibrioation ; and protestant writers 
impugned and mticised It with severity. The 
eharge was unquestionably serious ; yet the con- 
vention appears intended to be acted upon only in 
the event of anticipated persecution. Admitting 
the authenticity of the piece, it was not with the 
English government, but vrith private individuals 
they treated ; and it proves that the English nego- 
oiators merely made a stipulation to preserve them- 
selves from a repetition of the treacheries committed 
by Huguenot commanders in former civil wars; 
when it frequently happened that a chieftain, being 
offered advantageous terms by the court, would 
conclude a separate treaty, and abandon his con- 
fisderates. And on this head even the grandson 
of Coligny was not exempt from blame. 

When Louis took into his own hands the reins 
of government the Protestants were entitled to some 
very valuable rights ; and that their conduct proved 
they deserved them, we have the testimony of that 
monarch himself, who at a later period of his 
reign dictated memoirs for the instruction of his 
son. Masarin's unpopularity called for some ex- 
planation, why an obnoxious ounister vras allovred 
to exercise authority after he had attained his 
majority ; and Louis XIY. justifies himself by 
enumerating the commotions at the commencement 
of his reign. The Prince of Condi at Uie head cA 
the malcontents ; the parliament inclined to in- . 
fringe upon the royal prerogatives; and much 
interested feeling among the nobility, formed a 
serious combination, by subduing wtuch Masarin 
gained his esteem and gratitude. Surely, if the 
Protestants had given him apprehension, their 
discontent would have been included among the 
causes which had combined to direct his poli^. 

• Trait« de la politique de Franoe. ch. iU. 
t Soulier, p. 553. 
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To borrow the exprenion of one who had devoted 
much time and labour to researches on this epoch, 
** He complaint of the clergy, the Jansenists, the 
nobility, the courtiers, the magistrates, the finan- 
ciers ; and does not make the slightest mention of 
the CalTinists."* And in rerlewing the characters 
of those selected to fill the various departments of 
the state, the king observes : ** La Vrillidre and 
Dupleseis were worthy men, but with intelligence 
merely proportioned to the exercise of their charges, 
which embraced noiking important,** f The afikira 
of the Protestants especially occupied La Yrillidre, 
and the preceding remark upon his abilities is an 
additional proof that no charge of disaffection could 
at that time be brought against the Huguenots.} 

In further corroboration may be cited a letter 
from Louis to the Duke de St. Aignan : ** Tou 
have acted very prudently, in not precipitating 
any thing, upon the Information sent you respect- 
ing some inhabitants of Havre, of the pretended 
reformed religion. Those who profess it, being no 
lenfititkfulto me than my other subjects, they must 
not be treated with less attention and kindness.''^ 

It must not, however, be supposed that the 
efibrts of the intolerant party were laid aside at 
this period. A polemical fever tormented the 
whole nation; and there are many instances of 
individoals having changed their religion, who 
afterwards return^ to their first faith. || As the 
conversions were mostly from Protestantism to 
popery, every powerful interest leading in that 
direction, the clergy endeavoured to obtain a law 
for preventing relapse after abjuration. The 
Bishops of Languedoc had attempted it in 1638 ; 
Richelieu however refused to confirm the provi- 
sional decrees given by the authorities of the 
province. In 1660, the assembly of the cleigy 
renewed the application, but Maxarin withstood 
their demand ; and after his death, the new ad- 
ministration and a change of policy, encouraged 
them to make another effort. A decree of the 
intendant of Rochelle was confirmed; and the 
ordinance was afterwards converted into a general 
law. Its dispositions were very severe; for a 
relapse into heresy exposed the individual to per- 
petual banishment. But its remote consequences 
were still more oppressive: for the Protestant 
ministers were forbidden to expostulate with, or 
exhort their converted brethren ; and the presence 
of such at their preachings was a suflOicient cause 
for closing a temple and dispersing a flock. Re- 
morse frequently led there some who, in an un- 
guarded moment, had been induced to abjure ; 
they usually manifested contrition on witnessing 
their brethren and friends engaged in a form of 
worahip which they had vowed to renounce and 
condemn ; the pastor's feelings naturally led him 
to revive, if possible, the penitent's former senti- 

* Rttlhi^.VGl. I. p. so. Thiaanthor is not quite Jastifled 
in his asMrtinn; tat the Mntoint do mention the Pro- 
testants, though not oomplaintngly : " L*on m'avait dit que 
dnos 1e fftuboarg 9t. Germ.-iin U s'etait fkit nar eux ({uelques 
aseemblees, et que Ton y pretendait etablir des ecolea de 
eette seete ; mnia je fis si hien entendre que je no ronlais pas 
sooffirir cce nouveautes, qu'elles cessereiU iucontintnt.'^ Km. 
Tol. i. p. 31 . The king ninuelf thus testifies their ready gub- 
miasian. 

t Memoirea de Lonia XIV., ecrits par Ini-mdme. vol. i. 
p.«. 

t Rnlhi^, vol. i. p. 81. 

I Letter dated St. Gennain, 1st April. 1M6. LaBeaumelle, 
vol. vi. p. 216. 

I AsMBg others, Bayle. 



ments ; and most of the Protestant churehes coming 
in this manner under the penalty of the law, their 
numbers were rapidly reduced in consequence. 

In 1666 the Catholic clei^ made another step 
towards the subversion of religious liberty. There 
had been many cases before the courts entirely 
new in their nature ; and the interpretation of the 
law had often required a declaratory decree. 
Impartial decisions had sometimes been given : but 
for the greater part, those decrees were fisivourable 
to the state religion.* The clergy demanded and 
obtained that those decisions should be embodied 
in a general law. The Protestants then appre- 
hended a design for their complete ruin; and, 
within a few yean, numbers abandoned their 
country, to seek in other lands that equal pro- 
tection of the laws, which they could not hope to 
ei\)oy in France. An edict against emigration 
was issued in 1669.t The tyrannical enactments 
on this subject afford materials for extensive com- 
mentary. Edict followed edict in rapid succession ; 
and the degree of penalty proceeded in an awful 
gradation from fine to imprisonment, the galleys, 
and death. 

Colbert's influence was still in fkvour of the 
Protestants, and the threatened storm was for a 
time postponed ; but the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes was certainly contemplated in 1669 :{ 
during which year, a roval proclamation forbade 
the synods from censuring parents or guardians 
who sent their children to Catholic schools ; and 
enjoined the closing of shops on festivals, with a 
number of regulations, highly vexatious to the Pro- 
testants.} 

Cireumstances however combined to postpone 
the evil day : the king was favoured with a scries of 
brilliant successes, almost unparalleled in history ; 
the Jesuits were engaged in a long dispute with 
the Jansenists ; and some speculative theologians 
proposed a scheme for uniting the different creeds, 
by certain concessions from the pope, on matters 
of form. H The last measure was more than once 
entered upon seriously ; and was under consider- 
ation about three years. Turenne, who had re- 
cently abjured, was in its favour ; and the scheme 
was not entirely renounced until 1673, when the 
synod of Charenton declared it impracticable. f 

The jubilee of 1676 revived in the king's bosom 
that fervent zeal for the Romish religion which 
had been laid aside in the transports of his passion 
for Madame de Montespan. Even at his most'^'' 
voluptuous periods, that monarch was observant 
of devotional forms ; and it is said that during his 
whole life he never missed hearing daily mass, 
excepting on two occasions, when engaged in 
military aJByrs.** His qualm of conscience caused 
him to dismiss for a time bis &scinating mistress ; 
and without accusing him of hypocrisy, the reli- 

* The adverse flMliag of the judicial authorities may be 
gathered ttata an incident which ooeurxed in May. 1662. The 
minister Amyrault was concerned in a cause before the oourt 
of Aidet : the procureur-general demanded, and the court 
decreMl. that he should not style himself D.D., nor allude to 
his wife. Benoit, vol. iii. p. 4&S. 

i Kegisteredin parliament 18th Aug. 1669. 

t Bapport du Baron do Breteul, given at length by Rul- 
Ykitte, vol. ii. p. 4f et $9q. It is genenilly thought that 
Rttlhiire himself drew up this doj^iunent, as he was the 
baron's secretary. 

{ Declaration du Boy, dated Ptiris. Ist Feb. 1669. 

I Orotius had proposed a measure of this kind in 16S1. 

Ii Rulhi^. vail. i. p. ISS. 

** Souvenirs de Madame de CayluB, p. 8T. 
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gious exercises enjoined at this period, produced 
such an effect upon his mind, that he imagined he 
could meet the late object of his unlawful love on 
terms of pure friendship. Bossuetwas deceived — 
less by the king, than by his own confidence in a 
religion of formalities. His opinion was asked, 
whether Madame de Montespan should be allowed 
to appear at court. She had been as exemplary in 
fasting, praying and confessing, as her royal 
seducer ; ana it was declared tiiat as she had yan- 
quished her o^yn heart, she could live at court, 
consistently with her altered character. It was 
decided that their first interview should be in 
public. They met — the king conversed with her 
in the recess of a window : they sighed, they wept, 
they withdrew; and tiieir intercourse was com- 
pletely renewed.* 

In the confessional, Louis was taught the ne- 
cessity of expiating his fiiult ; and a large sum was 
added to the existing grant, for promoting the con- 
version of Protestants. The direction of this 
undertaking was intrusted to Pellisson, a converted 
Protestant, very much celebrated as an elegant 
writer, but whose character is tarnished by re- 
peated instances of interestedness. His accounts 
were left at his death in great disorder ; and 
although he took orders in the church of Rome, to 
be qualified for holding the abbey of Gimont, and 
the priory of St. Orens,t it is doubtful whether he 
did not die professing the faith he had abjured.^ 

Many of the conversions efibcted by money were 
the result of momentary necessities or accidental 
circumstances, acting upon irresolution; and to 
prevent backsliding, the proclamation against 
relapsed heretics was renewed.} On the other 
hand, children were, very soon after, allowed to 
renounce Calvinism at the early age of seven years ;|| 
a period of infancy, when a toy would si^ce to 
lead a child to assent to any opinion, however 
abstruse and unintelligible; while no child was 
allowed to make a public profession of Protestant- 
ism under fourteen years of age for boys, and 
twelve for girls.1I 

At this time, Madame de Maintenon began to 
exercise great influence upon the king's mind. 
Her letters prove that she already contributed 
essentially to the triumph of the Romish clergy. 
In one we find : ** The king has passed two hours 
in my cabinet : he is the most amiable man in his 
kingdom. I spoke to him of Bourdaloue, and he 
listened with attention. Perhaps he is not so far 
from thinking of his salvation as the court imagines. 
He has good sentiments, and frequent returns 
towards God."** In another letter she observes : 
"The king is imbued with good sentiments; he 
sometimes reads the Scriptures, and deems it the 
finest of all books. He confesses his weaknesses : 
he admits his faults. We must wait the operation 
of grace. He thinks seriously about the conversion 
of the heretics ; and, in a short time, that will be 
attended to in earnest/'tf 

It appears almost incredible, that the grandchild 

• Caylus. p. 39. 

t Abbe d'Olivet, Hist, de VAcadimie Franeaii. .' 

I Rttlhi^c, Eclaircissemmit, &c., vol. i.p. 148. 

§ Tho declaration, dated 13th March, 1679, awards the 
amende honorable, banishment, and oonflaciition, as the pun- 
ishmcnt; atatfaig, as a reason, that banishment alone luid 
proved too mild a punishment to deter the converts. 

II DecLiration dated 17th June. 1081. 
If Edict of 1st Feb. 1669, art. 39. 

•• Lottre k la Comtesse de St.-Geran, 19th April, 1679. 
ft Letter to the same, 28th Oct., 16; 9. 



of Th4odore-Agrippa D' Aubign^ could have penned 
such sentiments. Had her Anther, Constant D'Ac- 
bign4, superintended her education, that circum- 
stance would have been a sufficient explanation : 
his disposition and character were bad in the ex- 
treme ; and he detested his father's faith, which he 
openly abjured. But an aunt, Madame de Yill^te, 
a lady of irreproachable character, had removed her 
in in&ncy, from a state of destitution, caused by 
her father's imprudence; and by that kind rela- 
tive those principles were imparted, which would 
have obtained the approbation of the venerable 
D' Aubign^. Indeed, so fervent was the child in her 
attachment to Calvinism, that she felt a d^ree of 
horror at her father's apostacy, and manifested 
much ardour on behalf of the Protestant religion. 
Many interesting anecdotes are recorded of her firm- 
ness in defendiii^ her opinions, when successively 
assailed by priests and nuns at a convent of Nioit, 
where she was placed for completing her educatioD, 
a measure commanded by the government, at the 
request of her mother, a rigid Catholic. To detail 
them here would be superfiuous; but they were 
viewed as an earnest of liberal views, which unfor- 
tunately did not appear, when Fran^oise D' Aubign£ 
became Marchioness de Maintenon. 

Tet her ideas of tolerance did not cease im- 
mediately sAer her change of religion. A letter to 
her brother, then governor of Amersfort, contains 
the following censure : *' I have complaints on 
your account, which are not to your honour. 
You ill treat the Huguenots ; you seek the means, 
you create the occasions ; that is unlike a man of 
quality. Have pity on people, more unhappy than 
culpable : they are in the errors wherein we our- 
selves were ; and from which violence would never 
have removed us."* 

A conviction that her Calvinistic education 
might diminish the king's respect for her opinions, 
and destroy the effect of her exhortations, made 
her desirous of removing every trace of heresy 
from among her relations. She began by endea- 
vouring to convert her cousin, the Marquis de la 
YUlette. Bossuet was employed to convince him, 
but to no purpose; and Bourdaloue's eloquence 
produced no result. The king sent him orders to 
be converted ; YiUette asked for time, which was 
granted. But when Madame de Maintenon pressed 
him to fix a period, he replied : *' It will require 
a hundred years — ten at least, to believe in the 
infallibility of a body of men; twenty to be ac- 
customed to transubstantiation, &c.*' His cousin 
did not anticipate such obstinacy ; and as he was 
in the navy, she had him ordered upon a lox^ 
voyage, that he might not frustrate her views for 
saving his children.f 

The dispute between the Jesuit and Jansenist 
parties menaced the church of Rome with another 
schism. Louis, who had become a confirmed de- 
votee, was strongly inclined to favour the former 
party ; and was enslaved by illiberal, narrow views 
to such a degree, that while Duquesne and Tu- 
renne were treated with distinction, although 
Protratants, he would not allow the appointment 
of a Jansenist to any command.;^ The rival sects 

• I^ttre au Comte D'Aubignc. 1st Oct. 1678. 

t La Beaumelle, Mem. de Maintenon, vol. ii. p. 901^— 
Auger, ri> de Madame de Maintenon, vol. ii. p. 77. — Car- 
lus. p. 15. 

X This prejudice increased with the king^s age. In 1706. 
the Duke of Orleans, on setting out for Italy, wished to he 
accompanied by Augrand de Fcmtpertois. a decided Lber- 
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'were both ambitious of the honour of directing the 
great measure, for bringing back the lost sheep to the 
Romish church ; and each presented a scheme for 
efiecting that object, drawn up in form of a me- 
morial. And it is -worthy of remark, that neither 
of these plans embraced the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes ; on the contrary, its strict and literal 
I observance was demanded by both. The Jansenists 
founded their hopes of success upon reiterated 
instructions by the clei^, and the good example 
of their conduct : the Jesuits insisted on the £rm 
and unceasing action of the royal authority. The 
principles of Port- Royal* were tolerant ; for ac- 
cording to the Janseuist views, it was better to 
remain separate from the church, than to join it 
without sincere convictions. The Jesuits, on the 
contrary, were violent in their zeal ; they were im- 
patient to stifle heresy, rather than convert the 
heretics ; they considered the support of the mili- 
tary far preferable to the influence of the bishops ; 
and called for the expulsion of Protestants from 
every government employ. 

Probably the natural feelings of Louis XIY. 
would have inclined him to adopt the milder 
recommendations of the Jansenists, but his soul was 
enslaved by the Jesuits. La Chaise, his confessor, 
had for some time refused him the sacraments, on 
account of his adultery with Madame de Montes- 
pau, a married woman. His passion was now 
fixed upon Mademoiselle de Fontanges ; the illicit 
coxinexion was more susceptible of palliation, and 
the confessor's complaisance opened a field for 
sarcasm. The voluptuous monarch was admitted 
to the sacrament at Whitsuntide, in 16S0 ; and the 
consolation thus afforded was recompensed by 
several hostile edicts against the Protestants. 

Hitherto the collection of the revenue had been 
chiefly confided to Huguenots ;t and the absence 
of all complaint against them affords an inference 
greatly in their favour. Satirical publications 
abounded, in which courtiers and magistrates were 
severely handled ; but the fermiers are passed by in 
silence. Their successors, by a system of imblush- 
ing peculation, attracted the shafts of censure, and 
converted the previous silence into an absolute 
eulogy. 

The misfortune of Louis consisted in his judging 
men in general by the conduct of those who 
breathed the atmosphere of his court. As he 
beheld continual sacrifices of honour and prin- 
ciple for selfish considerations, it was natural for 
him to be persuaded that it would be easy to 
seduce the Huguenots from their erroneous re- 
ligion, by rendering their interests subservient to 
the change. A base spirit of flattery made every 
functionary throughout the kingdom ambitious to 
imitate the king's devout career; and suggestions 

tine. Ixmu sent for him, and expressed his displeasure that 
be should have selected a Jansenist. " He a Jansenist?" 
said the duke, doubtingly. " Is he not," replied Ix>uis, 
" the son of that mad woman who ran after Aruuud ?" "I 
kno%r nothing of his mother," the duke answered, " but 
with respect to the son. far from being a Jansenist, I doubt 
whether he believes in a God." " Then I have been de- 
ceh't-'d," observed Louis, who allowed Fout^icrtuis to accom- 
pany the duke. Dudoa, Mem. de Louts XIV., vol. i. 
p. 133. 

• The abbey of Port-Royal was the cradle of Jansenism ; 
and, so far us corporate existence was concerned, it was also 
its i^ve : but tlie doctrines taught by the fathors can never 
he eradicated— unfortunately, the clergy were not impressed 
with Iheir libenil \iews. 

i They were excluded from such employs by an Arret (fo 
Cvnseii, 17th Aug., 1680. 



were constantly forwarded to court, for promoting 
the pious design. 

Ordinances were continually published, forbid- 
ding or enjoining some particular, of minor im- 
portance in itself, but serious in its application, 
as it became exceedingly difficult for the Protest- 
ants to avoid the contravention of some of those 
numerous enactments ; and a conviction of the 
slightest infringement was immediatly followed by 
the suppression of the temple wherein it oc- 
curred.* 

From these attacks upon their public worship 
the hostility of the intolerant party was directed to 
personal annoyance : no seats were allowed in the 
temples, that the audience might be disgusted with 
attendance. t Often the consequences of one evil 
became a ready indicator for its more extensive 
application. A notary, who had become Catholic, 
found that he had lost the confidence of his former 
friends : to secure his professional gains, the Pro- 
testants were declared incapable of exercising the 
charge of notary. J For similar reasons they were 
successively prohibited from acting in any branch 
of the legal profession ; § and according to the 
preamble of another spoliatory edict, it " was 
represented that most of the young men of the said 
religion would decide upon studying medicine, to 
take degrees, on finding themselves excluded from 
other functions ;"|| Protestants were inconsequence 
debarred from follow^ing the medical professions. 
The same excluding system pervaded every line of 
life; and the callings of apothecaries, grocers, 
booksellers, and printers, were forbidden to them. 
While no Protestant of any trade was allowed to 
have an apprentice, even a Catholic.f But all 
these inducements combined failed to effect con- 
versions with sufficient rapidity to satisfy the 
enemies of religious liberty; as a premium for 
abjuration, converts had been already allowed a de- 
lay of three years for the payment of theii debts ;*♦ 
and at an interval of nearly five years from this 
dishonest measure, a fresh enactment was issued 
against sm-geons, who are charged with preventini^ 
conversions, under the pretence of visiting pa- 
tients, ft 

It would appear that, at court, tlie most sanguine 
expectations were raised upon the edicts just 
alluded to, since the following remark is preserved j 
in a private letter: ** If God spares the king, j 
there ^vill not be a single Huguenot in twenty 
years."JJ 

At length arrived the commencement of positive 
persecution, by the invasion of private dwellings, 
under the pretext of quartering soldiers. Thiu 

• Rulhiere, vol. i. p. 181. — Mifm. de Noallles, vol. i. p. 14. 

t Bayle, in a letter to his brother, dated Uih May. 1679, 
states, that the decree was executed with such severity at 
Rouen, that not a se-at was allov« cd. even to the membcni of 
the (*onsistor\-. 

t ArrP.tdu Conaeil, 6th April. 1682. 

§ Idem. 6th Ai>ril. 1682.— Declaration du Roy. ISth Jane 
1682. 

II Declaration du Roy, 6th Aug.. 1685. The spirit of these 
tyrannical enactments is ^mirably pourirayea by Uabiiut 
St -Etienne. in u tale, entitled Le rieux Cevenid, ou anecdotes 
de la vie d'Ambroxse Borely. 

U IntheMSS. of M. de la Reynie, lieutenant-general of 
police, there are lists of Protestants made out nt various 
periods; the number described as mnrchandi devin L* remark- 
able : but almost everv other calling was debarred them. 

•• Arret du Conseil*, 18th Nov., 1C80. 

+t Idem, 15th Sept., Ifi85. 

a Madame de Mainteuim a Madame de Villetle, 5th 
April, 1681. 

R 
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cniel method of annoyance has been termed the 
dragonnade and mission bottle. The following 
extract of a letter addressed by LouYois to MariUac, 
intendant of Poictou, -vvill convey some idea of the 
malicious calculation on which those expeditions 
were baaed : — *' His Majesty has learned, with 
much joy, the great number of persons converted 
in your district. His majesty appreciates your 
endeavours to increase the number, and desires 
you will continue your exertions, using the same 



pretence of anxiety for the salvation of the people 
becomes an awful mockery. The Count d* Aubign4 
was a notorious spendthrift ; and noUiing short of 
his sister's power could have saved him from ruin 
on several occasions. In writing to announce a 
royal gratuity, she states : ** The grant of a hundred 
thousand livres, which you are to receive, affords 
me pleasure ; you cannot do better than to buy lands 
in Poictou : they wUl be had there for a mere 
nothing, on account of the flight of the Hugue- 



means which have hitherto succeeded. M.Colbert nots."* 

has been charged to examine what can be done, in y ''^^ The persecution, which lasted for several years 
reducing the taxes for those who are converted, iiy subsequent to 1681, surpasses in cold-blooded 
order to diminish the numbers of that religioui malignity that of the sixteenth century ; for the 



His majesty has commanded me to send, at the 
beginning of next November, a regiment of 
cavalry into Poictou which will be lodged in the 
places you will be mindful to propose before that 
time ; and his majesty will deem it right that tlie 
greater part of the officers and horsemen should be 
lodged with Protestants : but he does not think 
that all should be lodged with them. That is to 
say, that when by a strict distribution the Pro-'j 
testants would support ten, you can send tioenty ; 
and put them upon the richest among the Pro- 
testants, assigning as a pretext, that when the troops 
are not sufficiently numerous for all to be charged 
with them, it is but just the poor should be spared, 
and the rich have the burden."* 

This letter was accompanied by an ordinance, 
exempting converts from receiving soldiers in their 
houses for two years. That was afterwards de- 
creed as a general law ;t and, although published 
as a recompense for those who had been converted, 
it became a most terrible instrument for harass- 
ing the steadfast. 

Louvois was well seconded by his fiather, Michel 
le Tellier, keeper of the seals. In describuig his 
persecuting zeal, the testimony of a Catholic, as 
violent as himself, shall be adduced. <' He had 
such an ardent desire to see Huguenotism termi- 
nated in this kingdom, and to behold the king's 
subjects united in the same faith, that he favoured 
the interest of the church on all occasions ; and 
particularly when the weakening of that party, or 
the destruction of their temples was in question." 
The same writer adds : •* Whenever the accusation 
against a consistory failed, and the continuance of 
the worship was permitted, he was nearly over- 
come ; and his countenance on leaving the council 
sufficiently announced the disappointment to his 
friends." J 

The ruin of the Protestants was now resolved 
on. Madame de Maintenon thus writes on the 
subject: ** The king begins to think seriously of his 
salvation, and of that of his subjects. If God 
spares him, there will be only one religion in his 
kingdom. That is the sentiment of M. de Louvois ; 
and I believe him more readily than M. Colbert, 
who thinks only of his finances, and rarely of re- 
ligion." i 

The infatuation which dictated the foregoing 
may be pitied, as arising out of a subjugation of 
the writer's mind to some strong passion. There 
is however so much sordid feeling in another letter 
from the same lady, written shortly after, that the 

• Rulhiere, vol. i. p. 203. 

i Ordonnance du Koi, lUh April, 1681. 

i Boulier, Hist, du CaMnisme, p. 614. 

} Lettre a la comtesse de St. Gerao, 20tli Aui;.> 1681. 



undisguised hostility of the last kings of the house 
of Yalois, although barbarous, was frank. : their 
object was avowed, and the conflicting interests 
were openly hostile. But the Jesuits, who now 
swayed the royal councUs, were crafty : insidious 
enactments rendered it almost impossible to avoid 
contravention ; and liberty of worship was in fact 
destroyed, even while the edict of Nantes was still 
in force. 

'^-'Yei the principal actors in this persecution were 
evidently ashamed of their proceedings ; although 
they have applauded the wisdom and piety of the 
infatuated king, whose services to the church are 
compared to the abolition of paganism by Con- 
stantine. t Every detail of the transaction has 
been carefully excluded from publications under 
the control of the French authorities; and the 
narratives of the fugitives, published in England 
and Holland, are in general sneeringly treated as 
libels. Pellison has already been alluded to as an 
able and industrious writer ; and his letters form a 
valuable joiumal of the coiurt for a long period. 
He was employed in gaining conversions by 
means of corruption ; and must necessarily have 
alluded to the progress of the great work in his 
continued correspondence : yet from 1681 until 
the close of 1688 there is a blank, those letters 
which mentioned the events of intervening years 
being suppreBsed.;^ Many of the reports forwarded 
by the provincial authorities are missing from the 
public archives ; yet enough remains to prove the 
violence of the persecution, independent of the 
flight of many thousand industrious frunilies : 
there is, moreover, strong corroborative evidence in 
the ill-judged panegyrics of the Romish clergy, 
who, in the ardoiu: of adulation, have presented 
materials for decided censure. 

A book was published, under the tanction of the 
king's advisers, } which completely establishes the 
fact of severity being exercised towards the Pro- 
testants, by justifying the measure as completely 
similar to the means used for suppressing the 

• Dated S2nd Oct,. 1681. This letter, which is quoted aa 
eenuiue by Rulhiere, vol. i. p. 812, is rappreaaod by Auger, 
Vie de Madame de MaiiUenon. 

t D'AvTigny, M^m. doanuttu/ves, Toi. iii. p. 247. 

J I have found several of the year 1684, in vol. iv. of the 
M SS . (fe /a Refmie ; they all allude dther to the 6cmae etmcre, or 
recompenses for ccmversions. In one, dated 19th May. 1684. 
is this observation : "La nommee Pingard a refo trois fbis 
plus qu'elle ne tous dit; et beauconp plus qu'elle ue devoit 
eanerer." 

\ Conformity de la condoite de TEglise de France, poor 
ramener lea Protestans avec celle de I'Eglise d'Afrique, pant 
ramencr les Donatistcs 4 I'Eglise catliolique: Pans, 1^:5. 
The following is fn>m the preface : " Ceux qui out la pris- 
cipalo part a la conflauce du Roy, sur ce qui regarfle les 
anaires de I'eglisc, et ^ la conduite du grand dessein qui 
BVxeriitc si hcureusement, ont ju^ a propos de faire im* 
primer a part quelques-unesdooes lettres^* (de St. Augussin). 
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DoiiatUt herety in the fifth century. The condition 
of the Huguenots — ^their peaceable demeanour, 
and admitted loyalty — ^for it -\?aa nnimpeached at 
the time, though subsequent accusations have been 
put forward to justify what had taken places-all 
these circumstances combine to show that state 
policy was ncd the cause, as some apologists 
pretend, and as nfany are willing to beUeve.* It 
was an odious breaking forth of intolerance and 
bigotry'; and m the preface of the work Just 
alluded to it is declared, ** that St. Augustin was 
at first of opinion that the force of truth should 
alone be used to bring back the heretics ; but ex- 
perience caused him to alter his yiews, and the suc- 
cess of the salutary seTerity employed for convert- 
ing the Donatists convinced him that it would be 
hostile to the saWation of many soub, who would 
perish miserably, not to wish to force them to join 
the church, which is justified in punishing its 
&ithles8 members, although, in the event of suc- 
cessful resistance, any violence on their part is 
impious." The advance of civilization forebade a 
renewal of capital punishments for heretical opi- 
nions, but the disposition to inflict it was evidentiy 
unchanged. 



CHAPTER LX. 



Letters of Cbristiiia, ex-Queen of Sweden~Safferings of Jean 
Migault— General Persecution of the Huguenots— Forced 
canversiooa. 

Althouoh it might appear superfluous to present a 
complete list of the atrocities practised at this time 
under a pretext of religioni some of them must be 
recorded, and their real motives placed beyond 
doubt, or the forbearance which would dictate the 
exclusion of such painful scenes may be considered 
an accusation of all preceding statements. More 
detail will therefore be necessary in treating of this 
period than when other circumstances were under 
consideration, and where the more important 
events alone claimed description, those of minor 
consequence frequently obtaining merely a passing 
allusion. The narrative of one who suffered greatly 
in this persecution will afford means for estimating 
the general conduct of the oppressors.f With 
respect to the value of its testimony, it must not 
be confounded with the published accounts of the 
time, which the court of France sweepingly de- 
nounced as libels, composed in a spirit of revenge. 
This, however, was never intended for publicity ; 
and the manuscript remained neglected and for- 
gotten among the records of the family, until the 
author's descendants 'had become blended with 
another nation. The account it contains is more- 
over amply corroborated by contemporary writers ; 
and the description harmonises completely with 
the views given in the correspondence of eminent 
persons, who cannot be suspected of exaggeration 
on behalf of the Huguenots. 

Of such the foremost is Christina, ex-queen of 
Sweden, who was so decidedly attached to popery, 

* The author wu inelhied to that sentimpnt until his re- 
searches for this volume convinced him of his error. 

t Narrative of the Sufferinqs of a French Protestant Family, 
&e., by John Mi^ault, London, 1824. Le Journal de Jean 
Migaidt was pabh<«hed at Paris, iu 1825, ^nd at Berlin in 
1S£7. Although the French copv has been chiefly consulted, 
the piges refer to the London edition, for the convenience of 
the English reader. 



that the propositions of the clergy of France, at their 
assembly in 1682, amounted in her view, to a scan- 
dal nearly allied to rebellion.* And subsequentiy 
when her declared sympathy was held up by Bayle 
as a remnant of Protestantism, she wrote to him, 
comphuning severely of his injustice, in doubting 
the sincerity of her conversion.f Her letter to the 
Chevalier de Terlon, the French ambassador at 
Stockholm, contains the following passages : ** I 
will firankly avow that I am not quite persuaded 
of the success of this great design ; and that I can- 
not rejoice at it, as an a£bir very advantageous to 
our holy religion. ♦ • • * Military men are strange 
apostles. I consider them more likely to kill, to 
ravish and to plunder, than to persuade ; and, in 
fact, accounts beyond doubt inform us that they 
fulfil the mission entirely in their mode. I pity 
the people abandoned to their discretion : I sym- 
pathise with so many ruined families, so many 
respectable persons reduced to beggary; and I 
cannot look upon what is now passing in France 
without compassion."} 

Another letter to Cardinal Asolino is in a similar 
stram : " I am overwhehned with grief when I think 
of all the innocent blood which a blind fimaticism 
causes daily to flow. France exercises, without 
remorse or fear, the most barbarous persecution 
upon the dearest and most industrious portion of 
her people. ♦ • ♦ * Every time I contemplate the 
atrocious torments which have been inflicted upon 
the Protestants my heart throbs, and my eyes are 
filled witii tean."} 

The admission of one of the most abject flatterers 
of Louis XIY. being added to Christina's testi- 
mony will suffice to remove every doubt as to the 
reality of the persecution : «« But if the king has 
been obliged to use some severity, and to send 
soldiers into the houses of the most obstinate to 
bring them back into the pale of the church, we 
have reason to hope that, like the Donatists, they 
will rejoice that this holy and salutary violence 
has been adopted for withdrawing them from the 
lethargy into which the misfortune of their birth 
had thrown them."|| 

One more proof shall be adduced. The Baron 
de Bretetiil, in an official report to Louis XYI., 
makes the following assertion : " The very minutes 
of all the orders sent into the provinces, for effect- 
ing conversions by quartering soldiers, are pre- 
served in the archives of the war-office."1F 

Having premised these corroborating statements, 
the sufferings of John Migault and his family will 
be more readily credited. That victim of tyranny 
exercised the profession of notary tmtil 1681, when 
a royal decree disqualified Protestants fit>m such 
functions. Sympathy for his numerous family, and 
respect for his character, induced the consistory of 

* The fonr celebrated articles for restraining the papal 
authority— drawn up by Bossuet, who. by his eloquence, 
secured their adoption. The Jesuit d'Avrigny looks upon the 
proceeding as one of the rudest blows which nad been given 
to the court of Rome for ages. De Burigny, Vie de Bossuet, 
p. 86S. Tabaraud, Hi^oire de rAMtembUe gendrale du Oerge 
en 1682, p. 04. 

t Letter dated Rome, Uth Dec. 1886. Lettres de Bayle. 
vol. i. p. 247. 

% Ibid., 2nd Feb. 168S. NonveUes de la Repnblique des 
Lettres, May, 1688. 

{ Dated Hamburgh, 1888. Lettres secretes de Christine, 
p. 170. Geneva, 1761. 

I Soulier, p. 623. This seems to be a favourite phrase, as 
the author uses it on more than one occasion. 

H Ralhlere, vol. ii. p. 71. 
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Mougon to offer him the situation of reader and 
rc(;i»trar of the temple in that place ; but his quiet 
occupation did not last long. LouToia had informed 
Marillac, intendant of Poictou, that a body of dra- 
goons should be sent there in November : the design 
of the court was however hastened, and the warlike 
missionaries entered that province in the summer. 
The terror inspired by their approach wiU be ap- 
preciated by the fact of a soldier casually exhibiting 
some slips of paper, as billets for quartering his 
comrades :—>within two hours, three of the first 
families in the place abjured.* 

" We were not exposed to the fury of the storm," 
observes Migault, <' until Tuesday the 22nd of 
August, 1681. In the morning, as we quitted the 
church where we had just oifered up our accus- 
tomed prayers, we beheld a troop of cavalry, com- 
manded by M. de la Brique, advance towards us at 
a gallop, take their station around the cemetery, 
and by their demonstrations strike terror into the 
stoutest hearts. I had scarcely entered my house, 
when the quarter-master appeared, holding in his 
hand a billet. Without dismounting, he demanded 
most peremptorily, if it was our intention to become 
Catholics. Such was the method in which these 
eonvertiaseurs were accustomed to proceed. On 
the solemn assurance given him by your excellent 
mother and myself, that we would not change our 
religion, he turned his horse and went away.'*t 

The appearance of the dragoons in many cases 
sufficed to make an entire village embrace tlie 
Romish religion ; but when the acquiescence was 
only partial, the burden was proportionally a^ra- 
vated for the more stedfast Huguenots. The system 
was one of absolute plunder ; for the soldiers levied 
contributions on their hosts, and if the amount 
demanded was not punctually paid, their furniture, 
cattle, and even their apparel, were sold to raise 
the money. Those sales afforded great facilities 
for the Roman Catholics to obtain property on very 
easy terms, of which they frequently availed them- 
selves.^ 

Migault had fifteen soldiers quartered upon him : 
they behaved brutally, and made the most insolent 
demands. It was necessary to send to Niort, in 
order to supply their table ; and because the forage 
for their horses did not please them, they used the 
grossest imprecations. As it was indispensable to 
despatch a messenger to Niort for supplies, Migault 
was allowed to leave the house ; and while absent 
from his home, he learned from some Catholic 
friends that his complete ruin was intended ; and 
t)i:it it arose from the instigations of the cur6, whose 
Buggcstions included a plan for dragging him forci- 
bly to the Catholic church ; when, if violent mea- 
sures were not used to induce his abjuration, it 
would at all events be declared that he had made 
a formal recantation, and joined in the Romish 
rites. This is known to have been done in other 
places, in order to swell the reports upon the pro- 
gress of conversion. § 

By the advice of his kind neighbours, the unfor- 
tunate man remained concealed in their house ; 
and when the dragoons perceived that he had 
escaped from their grasp, they directed their male- 
volence against his wife, whom they threatened 

* Migault, p. S6. 

i Ibid., p. 29. This circuragtantial joiunol was addressed 
by the author to his children. 
1 Ibid., p. S7. 
I Ibid., p. 30 et »eq. 



to bum, unless she abjured. In vain did some 
ladies intercede : the commander disregarded the 
appeal, and the poor woman would probably have 
perished, if an unexpected deliverer had not ap- 
peared in the person of M. Billon, the vicar, an 
excellent man and a friend of the fiunily. He 
heard of the treatment to which Madame Migault 
was exposed, and removed her out of the power of 
her persecutors ; but not before he had promised 
to restore her, if his arguments failed to effect her 
conversion. The ladies being left alone with the 
sufferer, led her to a place of concealment, and the 
vicar waa too humane to regret the involuntary 
breach of his engagement : he retired to his own 
house, without noticing the dragoons.* 

The next day every Protestant in the village ab- 
jured, with the exception of about twenty families, 
who had quitted their homes on the approach of 
the troops. The dwellings of the absentees were 
stripped of everything; and when it was ascer- 
tain^ that no further mischief could be accom- 
plished at Mougon, the dragoons were marched to 
Souch6, where all the Protestants experienced 
their severities."f 

A similar scene passed in the adjoining parish 
of Thorign^, chiefly inhabited by Protestants ; and 
as the first visit of the troops effected very littk 
conversion, the cur6 was incensed, and instigated 
the soldiers to oppression and wanton cruelty, iar 
surpassing their former exploits. The people how- 
ever displayed great constancy and patience ; very 
few recantations occurred ; and the forest was 
again crowded with miserable wanderers. This 
naturally led to an extensive emigration : the 
Protestants left the kingdom by thousands for 
England, Holland, and the new settlements oi 
North America; and the hospitable reception 
afforded the fugitives was amply rewarded by the 
advantages which resulted from the intelligence 
and industry of the exiles.^ 

Migault's young family was a serious Impediment 
to his flight. The cur£, his old enemy, continued 
to urge the persecution against him; and after 
every thing saleable in his house had been removed, 
the rest was destroyed ; even the doors and win- 
dows. § And to aggravate the unhappy man's 
misfortunes, one of his children died: on which 
occasion the cruel priest strenuously exerted his 
influence with the husband of the child's nurse to 
have the infant's body thro^vn to the dogs. The 
man was not so lost to a sense of humanity as to 
consent ; and the child was interred in the Pro- 
testant burial-ground.y 

The persecution continued during the month of 
November, 1681 ; and more severe than at the 
commencement, because at this time the bare fact 
of persisting in the reformed faith authorized the 
seizure of evorytliing. What the military did not 
consume was sold or destroyed; and the losses 
were rendered more painful by the animosity of 
some converts, who being animated in the work of 
spoliation against their late brethren, acted as 
informers, and shared in the pillage .IT 

Migault then removed to Mauzi, a small town 
in Aunis, where he established a school, whidi 

• MitfHuU, p. 39. 

t Ibid., p. 44. 

X Declaration du Rov, dated 14th July, 1682, forbids cmi- 
gTttiion. and cancels all sales of property made witliin a yMf 
of departure. 

$ Migault, p. 01. I Ibid., p. 56. 

II Ibid., p. 56. 
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afibrded him the means of Uying oonfortahly» until 
March, 1683, when the king published a declara- 
tion forbidding Protestant schoolmasters from re* 
ceiTing boarders into their houses.* The proTi- 
■ions of that tyrannical decree were evaded by the 
scholars being placed in neighbouring houses ; but 
one blow was no sooner parried than another was 
struck. A schoolmaster, who had abjured, de- 
nounced Migault to the authorities, for infringing 
the ordonnance, by permitting his pupils to sing 
psalms. A technical objection saved the unfortu- 
nate man on this occasion; but within a few 
months the dragoons were again on the march to 
complete the ruin of those families who had 
withstood the ravages of 1681. We were apprized 
(Migault relates) of the iniquitous and arbitrary 
proceedings of the court touveraitUff and of the 
intendants of provinces, recently invested with 
authority for pronouncing definitively, and without 
appeal, on any charge preferred against our 
churches. If no charge existed one was invented ; 
and thus all the reformed churches, not only of 
Poictou, but throughout the kingdom, were soon 
destroyed or interdicted. The temple at Mauz^ 
was however spared, amid the wide-spread desola- 
tion — a circumstance gratefully attributed to the 
influence of the Duchess of Brunswick-Lunen- 
burgh, who left no means untried for warding off 
the impending rigours,— or at least for delaying 
their execution; and for that purpose she employed 
all the resources of her credit at the French 
court, and interceded on behalf of the Protestants 
with the king himself % 

The Duke de Noailles, who commanded in Lan- 
guedoc, allowed his desire to please Louis to 
supersede every other consideration. Soon after 
his appointment, he addressed the monarch to this 
effect ; " It suffices that your Majesty's orders be 
known to ensure their immediate execution." § 
Unhappily, tlie bigoted design of the court ren- 
dered this otherwise humane nobleman a minister 
of wrath to the Huguenots. 

Conformably to instructions from court, the 
parliament of Toulouse had, in 1682, forbidden the 
Protestant worship, and ordered the demolition of 
the temple, on pretext of infractions of the laws. 
The bishop of the diocese having demanded per- 
misaion to use the temple as a church, Chateau- 
neuf, secretary of state, wrote to Noailles, that it 
would have more effect to execute the decree fully, 
as it would destroy all hope of its recovery by the 
relifftonnaire8,\\ The Protestants, on their side, 
pressed Noailles with solicitations on behalf of 
religious liberty ; and when two ministers declared, 
that even the fear of death should not deter them 
from discharging their duty, . the duke confined 
them In his house, as the most effectual reply. 

Noailles had sufficient force to carry the decree 
of the parliament into execution ; and by impartial 
severity maintained order, at a moment when 
insurrection appeared imminent : he punished some 
Catholics for insulting the Huguenots, and issued 
a proclamation to eiyoin good fellowship, and avoid 
anything calculated to irritate, by word or writing. 
The ministers remained in con&iement until after 

• Miganlt. p. 67. 

i Comrs Momeraintfi, under the old regime, wen the ooarts 
in which the king was supposed to bo present, and where the 
deoees were given in his niune. 

1 Migault. p. 72. 

§ Nouilles, vol. i. p. 13. 

I 83rd Not., 1682. Noaillee, vol. Lp. 15. 



the following Sunday, when they were released* 
and sent away from that town.* 

The success which had attended the plan for 
abolishing the Protestant worship at Montpellier 
induced a similar proceeding against Montauban 
and other places; but the government being in- 
formed of the irritation arising from the apprehen- 
sions of the Huguenots, Chatcauneuf wrote to 
suspend the execution, " as they should not put too 
much fuel on the fire at one time."t 

D'Aguesseau about the same time wrote to urge 
the necessity of instructing the people, in prefer- 
ence to the adopted methods of fear and corrup- 
tion. There does not appear to have existed a 
corresponding desire on the part of the executive : 
to enforce submission to the king's will was the 
aim of all functionaries ; and the public mind was 
inflamed to a degree which rendered an insurrec- 
tion probable. 

The ministers encour^ed their followers to 
brave the king's orders, and obtain the crown re- 
served for martyrs. As the danger became more 
evident, the enthusiasm increased ; and at last the 
troops under the command of St. Ruth, were or- 
dered into the province in the summer of 1683.} 
The presence of those formidable missionaries 
intimidated the Protestants, who manifested a readi- 
ness to submit. An amnesty was offered under 
certain conditions: the terms were however too 
severe, and the Protestants resumed their arms. 
They were attacked in a favourable position selected 
for their head-quarters, near Pierregourde, in the 
Vivarais. A part of the royal army maintained 
some skirmishes, to engage their attention, while 
the main body was engaged in surrounding them. 
Their defence was well conducted ; but their assail- 
ants' force over^vhelmed them, and under cover of 
the adjoining wood most of them escaped. Yet 
numbers were killed by the dragoons ; and of the 
prisoners thirteen were selected : twelve were 
hanged at once upon the spot, their companion 
being compelled to act as executioner. § 

This victory was naturally followed by the de- 
struction of several temples ; and in some places 
they found the inhabitants had all fled. The 
expedition caused great terror, as none were 
spared who fell into the hands of the troops. The 
Duke de Noailles in his letters observes : " These 
wretches went to the gibbet with the firm assurance 
of dying as martyrs; and demanded no other 
favour, than that they might be safely executed. 
They begged pardon of the soldiers ; but not one 
of them would ask it of the king.*'|| 

Noailles was an advocate for severe measures ; 
by forming an erroneous estimate of the conse- 
quences of former rigour, he felt encouraged to 
continue; and the recent insurrection produced 
still more severe orders from Louvois than he had 
hitherto received. ** His majesty desires you will 
order M. de St. Ruth to place troops in all the 
places you deem necessary ; to support them at 
the expense of the country ; to seize the culpable, 
and hand them over to M. d'Aguesseau for judg- 
ment; to destroy the houses of those killed in 
arms. You will give orders for demolishing ten 
of the principal temples of the Vivarais; and, in a 
word, to cause such a desolation in the country, 

• Noailles, vol. i. p. 20. 

t 7th Dec. Ibid., vol. i. p- SI. 

i Ibid., p. 63. f Ibid., vol. i. p. 44. 

I Ibid. p. 45. 
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that the example may keep the other reUgionnairet 
within bounds, and teach them how dangerouB it 
is to reyolt against the king/'* 

The Huguenots of the Cevennes, still undaunted 
by the defeat of their brethren, sent a deputation 
to Nismes : they presented a request to NoaiUeS) 
that he would obtain from the king's goodness and 
justice a general amnesty ; the right of worship ; 
and the reTocation of the edicts contrary to their 
liberties. Noailles, astonished at the boldness of 
men whom he calls pavvre$ tniterabieit instantly 
sent them as prisoners to the citadel of Saint 
Esprit. Their proceeding was too extrayagant to 
deserve such treatment : for even their brethren 
viewed the deputation as an act of madness ; and 
the consistory of Nismes disavowed them.f 

Circumstances were very adverse to the Hugue- 
nots of Languedoc ; yet they perseveringly asserted 
the rights of conscience, while NoaiUeswas equally 
firm and decided in his efforts to bring under sub- 
jection men whom he viewed as rebels. His su- 
perior force enabled him to disperse their assem- 
blies : but they collected again in other parts ; 
and as the most effectual means of straitening their 
resources, orders were given to seise all arms in 
the possession of Protestants : a considerable 
quantity was found in Nismes.]; 

Many of the Protestant ministers had been 
arrested: their exhortations had supported the 
energy of the insurgents; and they were viewed 
as the chief instigators of the public troubles. 
Audoyer and Homel were both condemned to 
death : the former was respited, but the latter was 
broken upon the wheel, after enduring the rack. 
His head was exposed at Chalen^on, and his body 
at Beauchfttel, at both of which places he had been 
conspicuous in his exertions. Hoguier, another 
minister of the sect, to use the expression of the 
Abb4 Millot, cut his throat in prison : § an asser- 
tion which demands some proof before posterity 
will credit a statement at variance with probability ; 
for the fear of condemnation and public execution 
could have no weight with men who preached the 
glory of martyrdom : it is far more reasonable to 
conclude that bis enemies killed him secretly, from 
a dread of hu example. 

As the want of instruction had so frequently 
been urged upon the notice of the government, 
the Abb6 Herv6, with twelve missionaries, was 
sent into Languedoc. His preaching was sup- 
ported and strengthened by liberal distributions 
of money to all who would declare themselves 
convinced. He was very successful, but not equal 
to his wishes or expectations, and demanded 
further funds to supply his proselytes. Noailles, 
in a letter full of commendation, states, — •* The 
king's money appears to me so well employed for 
this purpose, that economy would be pernicious ; 
for they are subjects gained both for God and his 
Majesty."!! 

While Herv^ pursued his persuasions, the troops 
continued their career of severity. The ministers 
of Languedoc had, in consequence, withdrawn into 
Switzerland, where they joined a Swiss synod, in 
which it was resolved to receive all who iled from 
France on account of their religion ; and to ad- 
dress the Protestant governments on behalf of the 
French Calvinists. This gave rise to a hostile 

* Noailles, p. 47. t Ibid., vd,, i. p. 50. 

X Ibid., vol. i. p. 07. $ Ibid., p. 08. 
I Ibid., vol. i. p. 60. 



demonstration by the states of Languedoc, wbo 
demanded fresh severities against them ; and, with 
some trifling modifications, the suggestions were 
adopted by the court.* 

The notorious BasviUef had succeeded Marillie 
as intendant of Poictou, 1682. On his arrival in 
that province, he found that thirty-four thousand cos- 
versions had taken place ; and within three yean 
he had the gratification of announcing above twelve 
thousand more, resulting from, what an apologist 
styles ** measures replete with mildness.|" 

Every day confirmed the general apprehension 
of the ProtestanU that a crisis in their afllain was 
at hand : in consequence, some regulations were 
dravm up for the guidance of both ministers and 
people, in the event of the congregations being 
dispersed. The project comprised eighteen articles, 
and was adopted in May, 1683, at Toulouse, 
where deputies had assembled from all parts, under 
pretexts of business. A day was fixed for a general 
fast ; but, with that exception, the decisions were 
fiir from being calculated to give umbrage to the 
government. It has been araerted, however, that 
this was in reality a conspiracy formed on an un- 
derstanding with the anti-papist party in England, 
which made great preparations at the same time 
for a general insurrection. And as the Protestants 
mutually exhorted each other to sustain persecution 
with firmness, their conduct is condemned, because, 
forsooth, the primitive Christians acted otherwise : 
they were contented with secret assemblings, and 
never revolted to obtain the right of public vror- 
sbip.} Happy indeed the Huguenots would have 
been to feel secure in the secret exercise of reli- 
gious worship, or if even the right of private opinion 
had been permitted them. The course of this 
history will however show that the suspicion of 
Calvinistic sentiments exposed the party to mo- 
lestation while he lived, and indignity to his 
remaihs at his decease. 

An idea was prevalent among the Protestants 
that Louis was not aware of the cruelties exercised 
towards them : he was not in fact made acquainted 
with the naked truth. His ministers presented 
numerous lists of conveisions and abjurations; 
but made no mention of the violence by which 
they were effected. A request was therefore drawn 
up in the most submissive terms, yet with a forcible 
appeal to the monarch's feelings. It contained a 
pathetic statement of their sufferings ; and vras 
presented to the king by the Marquis de Ruvigny, 
their deputy-general, in March, 1684. 

When the marquis had concluded his address, 
the king replied that he believed all he had stated 
of the prejudice it might cause to his affairs, only 
he thought it would not extend to bloodshed : but 
he said he felt so indispensably bound to attempt 
the conversion of all his subjects and the extirpa- 
tion of heresy, that if the doing it required that 
with one hand he should cut off the other, he 
would 8ubmit.|| Ruvigny warned his friends of 
tlie threatened danger; and some were for pre- 
paring in earnest against a civil war. The aged 
nobleman howeTer dissuaded them, as he knew 
they could not rely on England for support. The 

* Noailles, p. 66. 

t Nicolu de Lamoigoon, aeigneiir de Basville, born in 
1646, fifth son of the pTesident of the same name. 

t " Far ces m^mes voyei, pbdnes de douoear.*' Soulier, 
p. 65. 

I Soulier, pp. 589-^94. 
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statement of the Huguenots' grievances merits 
examination. 

Alter expressing a conyiction that the violations 
of the edicts in their favour were unknown to their 
sovereign, they reminded Louis of his declaration 
of 1669, which was openly violated in every part 
I of the kingdom. One of its articles prohibited all 
I mttempts to remove children from their Protestant 
parents, in order to convert them, under fourteen 
years of age ; but every day those of the tenderest 
a^ were taken from tiieir families, and placed in 
convents or prisons, where cruel treatment was 
resorted to for effecting their renunciation of the 
reformed religion ; while there was no possibility 
of obtaining access to the retreats in which the 
laws were so outrageously violated. The magis- 
trates, instead of censuring such conduct, openly 
encouraged it ; and the clergy defended the mea- 
sure, on the grotmds that the king's orders could 
not withdraw from the authority of the church 
those who are its members without distinction of 



Another article protected the Protestants against 
exclusion from practising any art or trade ; but 
their apprentices were refused admittance into the 
most inferior kinds of handicraft, and the pro- 
testant artisans were completely deprived of the 
means of earning their livelihood. 

A third grievance was the prohibition against 
publishing any work respecting their religion ; that 
privilege had been conferred by revoking an ordon- 
nance obtained by their enemies in 1666. But a 
decree of the council, given in November, 1670, 
was permitted to nullify the royal declaration, no 
less than one of the articles of the edict of Nantes. 

Not only public charges, the legitimate reward 
of merit, were denied to the Protestants, they 
were interdicted from exercising any honourable 
profession. They could not become advocates or 
physicians ; and, as if under a mark of infamy, 
were thus declared unworthy to serve the public 
in any manner.* 

This appeal to the king's humanity produced no 
good result. To judge from the measures which 
almost immediately followed its presentation, it 
would appear that, by exposing their complaints, 
the Protestants only rendered their enemies more 
eager to hasten their entire destruction. Even 
their charitable intentions were viewed in an 
odious light ; and the sick and infirm poor were 
forbidden, under a penalty of five hundred livres, 
to receive an asylum in private houses, in order 
that a compulsory residence in the hospitals might 
produce conversions.f Madame de Maintenon 
thus alludes to the king's intentions in a letter to 
the Countess de Saint Geran :| " He proposes to 
labour for the entire conversion of the heretics : he 
has frequent conferences on that subject with Le 
Tellier and Chateauneuf ; at which they persuade 
me that my presence would not be unwelcome. 
M. de Chateauneuf has proposed measures which 
are not suitable. The business must not be preci- 
pitated. It must be conversion, not persecution. 
H. de Louvois wishes for mildness ; which does 
not agree with his disposition, and his desire to 
finish the affoir. The king is ready to do what- 
ever may be deemed most useful for the advance- 

• The request b given at length by de Umiert, HUt, de 
Zomis XIV. » vol. iv. pp. 18ft— 162. 
t Arret da CoiueiU 4th Sep. 16M. 
X Dated 18th Aug. 1684. 



ment of religion. This undertaking will cover 
him with glory in the eyes of God and men. He 
will have brought back all his subjects into the 
bosom of the church, and destroyed the heresy 
which none of his predecessors could vanquish." 

It is however due to the memory of Louis to 
declare that much of what passed was concealed 
from him. From the period of his marriage with 
Madame de Maintenon, that lady had the means of 
keeping back many communications and reports. 
She was herself deceived by fallacious statements ; 
and her grand object was to ward off everytliing 
calculated to disturb the king's tranquillity. The 
charms of her society lulled him into a blind con- 
fidence ; and after a time he was confirmed in a 
wish to repose from public cares. Louis left the 
means of execution to his ministers, whose antici- 
pations of success were most sanguine : tlie con- 
versions already obtained by fear made them 
calculate upon still greater results; and while 
poets sang and historians recorded the monarch's 
absolute power, the vital interests of the nation 
were at the mercy of an ardent triumvirate, who 
flattered their prince that his views were promoted, 
while, in reality, he was merely the instrument of 
their purposes. Madame de Maintenon and the 
Jesuit La Chaise were decidedly influenced by 
religious zeal ; but Louvois acquiesced in their 
views, as the surest means of maintaining himself 
at the head of afiairs. 

In confirmation of this view, we have the testi- 
mony of Madame de Caylus. " The king yielded, 
against his own convictions and his natural incli- 
nation, which always disposed him to mildness. 
His orders were exceeded, unknown to him ; and 
cruelties were committed, which he would have 
prevented had he been informed of them: but 
Louvois contented himself with saying every day, 
' So many persons are converted, as I had told your 
Majesty it would be, at the mere appearance of 
your troops.* *'♦ 

There is no necessity to consult the complaints 
of Protestant refugees, for finding the materials of 
accusation against the bigoted government of 
France : the eulogy of a priest Lb sufficiently con- 
demnatory. " "While the king's council was striv- 
ing to suppress the Protestant academies, and 
overthrow their temples, established contrary to I 
the edict of Nantes, the bishops, the parliaments, 
the governors, and even the inferior authorities, did 
each their best to second the king's designs. So 
that the temples, which the council could not 
condemn, as not being contrary to the edict, were 
demolished or closed on account of infractions 
made by ministers and consistories upon his 
majesty's declarations ; and, by this means, most of 
the provinces where Huguenotlsm was formerly 
very flourishing were reduced to the privation 
of public wor8hip."t 

In March, 1685, Louis contemplated a renewal 
of the droffonnades, when the march of an army 
into Beam, preparatory to an irruption into Spain, 
hastened the execution of the grand scheme. 
Foucault, intendant of Beam, moved by his own 
zealous feelings, or probably excited by some 
Jesuitical influence, avidled himself of the presence 
of such a force to declare that the king would no 
longer allow more than one religion in his domi- 
nions. This man, like his fi&ther and grandfatheri 

* SouTenin de MwdMiie de Caylus. p. 14. 
t Soulier, p. 598. 
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was remarkable for his hatred towards the Protest- 
ants — a quality quite incompatible with his cha- 
racter for erudition, which gave rise to a singular 
incident : lor he discovered and published Lactan- 
tins de niortibus persecutorum.* The horrors which 
occurred in his ill-fated province are scarcely 
credible: they will ,form the subject of another 
chapter, along witli the events of Langucdoc and 
the Vivarais. The whole kingdom presented a 
uniform scene of desolation. Edicts were hastily 
given, at the officious suggestions of the clerical 
courtiers, who proposed plans for terminating a 
state of afBeiii's which all felt to be disgraceful. 
** Twenty -eight decrees, " observes the Jesuit 
d'Avrigny, ** were given in quick succession ; 
Louis XIV., steadfastly following his plan, con- 
tinued to publish declarations and ordounances, 
according as the clergy deemed it necessary, for 
gradually preparing tlie revocation of the edict of 
N antes." -^ 



CHAPTER LXI. 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Lest it should be supposed that the materials for 
these pages are drawn from hostile sources, a pane- 
gyrist of Louis XIV. shall supply the account of a 
most odious persecution commenced in Beam, 
during the spring of 1685, about six months before 
the legal right of Protestant worship was abolished. 
** It was beUeved," observes the Abb4 Soulier, " that 
the Cftlvinists, being reduced to have very few 
exercices publics^ would more willingly listen to 
the ixLstructions which the prelates gave in tlieir 
dioceses, in order to draw them from error ; and 
that the money which the king distributed on all 
sides to assist the new converts would induce the 
followers of that religion to enter almost volmitarily 
into the bosom of the church ; but, as these mild 
means had not all the effect which was expected, 
and as it appeared, on the contrary, that the Col- 
vlnists, far from listening to the missionaries, 
became more obstinate, his majesty deemed it 
necessary to use stronger remedies to draw them 
from that lethargy into which the misfortune of 
their birUi had thro^vn them.J It was then re- 
solved that the king's troops should be employed 
to co-operate with the missionaries, for effecting 
in other provinces what Marillac had done in 
Poictou, where in a short time he subjugated near 
forty thousand." The example of St. Augustin 
is then quoted as a precedent ; and some instance 
of violence, on the part of the Calvinists, appealed 
to as a justification. § 

The account of Foucault's success in making 
converts, drawn up for the king's perusal, is one of 
the most barefaced impostures ever written. 
According to this statement the Protestants of 
Oleron were summoned in the king's name to be 
instructed in the doctrines of the Catholic church : 
they demanded fifteen days for reflection, and at 
the expiration of that delay declared their readi- 
ness to abjure. II But, without referring to the 
complaints of the sufferers, it will suffice to adduce 

• Kulhiere. Eclaircis$e»ents, &c., vol. i. p. 289. 
'Avrigny, M^m. Vugmatiquts, vol. iii. p. 96. 



iD'Avrigny, M^m. Vugmatiquts, ^ 
Vide ante. p. S43 of this volume. 
Soulier. Hut. du Cah'inisme, p 



pp. M8— 9. Tlii* work 
was printed ut Pttris iu 1686, before the importance of iU 
admisjiious could be appreciated. 
U Soulier, p. 600. 



another narrative, mentioned by Rulhiere, who 
observes thereon, " Whatever can be imagined 
of military licentiousness was exeici.sed in Befim 
against the Calvinists. It is attributed to this 
intendant (Foucault) that he improved upon more 
than one kind of torture : invention was employed 
to discover torments, which might be painful ^vith- 
out being mortal, and cause the unhappy victims 
to undergo the utmost which the human body can 
sustain without expiring."* 

What more than this is stated in the complaints 
of the refugees 1 Greater detail is given ; but the 
accusation is no stronger. There we find accounss 
of the victims being suspended by the hair, or bj 
the feet, and nearly suffocated by damp straw beii^ 
burned in the places where they were tied up : 
the hairs of their head and beard were plucked 
out: they were plunged repeatedly into deep 
water, and drawn out by a rope fastened under 
their arms, only in time to prevent their heing 
drowned. Sometimes an unfortunate creature was 
drenched with wine by means of a funnel ; and, 
when intoxicated, taken to church, where his 
presence was deemed equivalent to abjuration- 
A similar method was adopted with individuals 
overcome with bodily pain. In some cases the 
Huguenots were prevented from sleeping for an 
entire week, by sentinels continually rousing them ; 
and, when any Protestant was confined to his bed 
by illness, a dozen drummers were sent to beat 
under his window, without intermission, until the 
sick man promised to be converted : with a long 
catalogue of other diabolical suggestions for sub- 
duing the firmness of the Protestants.f 

Among the documents of this period which have 
come to light is a letter from Louvois to marshal 
BouiBers, commanding the army assembled in 
Beam. Alter stating that the Spanish expedition 
was abandoned, the minister observes tliat his 
majesty has thought proper to make use of the 
troo[)s to dimmish as much as possible the great 
number of religionnaires in the generalities of Bor- 
deaux and Montaubau. The marshal was to con- 
fer with the intendants, in order to learn in what 
places the Protestants were most niuncrous. *' In 
executing his Majesty's orders," continues Lou- 
vois, " you will send into each community the 
number of cavalry and infantry which may be con- j 
ccrtud upon with the intendant. You will lodge 
them entirely in the liouses of the religionnaires, 
withdrawing them from each individual as he is 
converted ; and you will remove tlie troops from 
the community to send them to another, when all 
the religionnaires, or even the principal part, are 
converted, postponing imtil another time the con- 
version of the remainder, as will be hereafter ex- 
plained."^ It was enjoined on the marshal to 
maintain good conduct a^d discipline among the 
soldiers, and severely punish any infraction of that 

• Rulhi^, vol. i.p. 291. 

f Buruet, vol. i. p. 393. Benoit. vol. iv. Claude. Plaintes 
des Protettans, pp. 42 et seq. Limiers, Hut. de Louis XIV., 
vol. iv. " Mauifesto dcs habitans des C^vennes sur leur prise 
d'armes," inaertcil in Mim. de JMmberty. vol. ii. p. 527. In 
additiou to the above accounts, which, though attacked, are 
not disproved, the author has been favoured with a MS., 
addrcsst'd by one Salccdo to the secretary of state, which com* 
plutcly curruborates the published narrative, and nianf\illj i 
urges a change of policy on the ground of national advanta^ 
Although not dated, allusions to the anticipated dispute on 
the Spanish succcssiiou indicate the time when it was written. 

X Tlie letter, dated 81st July, 1685, U given at length by 
Rulhicre, vol. i. p. 295. 
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order. This provision was a conrplcte mockery, 
because no attempt was made to restrain the ex- 
cesses of tlie military. Subsequent lettere from 
LouYois repeated the king's wishes, that no stress 
should be laid upon the entire conyersion of a 
place ; but that, without making efforts to gain 
individuals of importance by their fortime or 
cliaractcr, he was to swell the list of conversions 
to the utmost.* 

The compilers of the official accounts which 
T^ere submitted to the king, being aware of his 
desire, obsequiously related everything in a man- 
ner calculated to gratify his feelings and confirm 
his resolutions. Bergerac was looked upon as the 
Geneva of Lower Guyenne, and Montauban was 
unquestionably the Protestant head-quarters of 
the upper province : the general conversion of 
these places is represented as a spontaneous move- 
ment arising from conviciion, and resulting from 
argument and pei'suasiou ; but in the complacency 
of success, the author already often cited admits 
tiiat the inhabitants of Bergerac " may have had 
apprehensions of ill treatment from the soldiers."t 

In describing the theological victory at Mont- 
auban, the avowal is still more important, inas- 
much as it corroborates the accusing cry raised 
at^ainst the persecutions of Beai'n. " A report 
was spread in Montauban that the battalion of 
Bouvincourt, which was in Beam (where it had 
favoured the conversions of those of the pretended 
reformed religion), was soon to arrive in that town : 
every one was persuaded that it came with the 
same orders as were given in Beam, and many of 
the rcligionnaircs began to manifest a design of join- 
ing the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church.** 
Here is a decided admission of fear, in consequence 
of the cruelty exercised in the neighbouiing province. 
There was however a delay in the appearance of 
the milit|yH^which caused a change of sentiment, 
and the iNRestants informed the Intcndant that 
they were ever willing to obey God and the king, 
accordinff to their conscience. The intendant then 
wrote to Boufflcrsto hasten the march of his troops. 
The readiness to be converted again displayed 
itself ; and the abjurations were so numerous, that 
the soldiers were obliged to leave the quarters in 
which thyy were but just before installed, and encamp 
for the night, j ISIany abjiured with a view to gain 
time and facilitate their escape ; indeed the sincerity 
of scarcely any of these conversions could be ex- 
pt cted ; but Louvois was enraptured at the illusory 
success, and in the beginning ofSeptember wrote to 
inform his aged father, LeTeUier, that sixty thousand 
conversions had taken place in the generality of Bor- 
deaux, and twenty thousand in that of Montauban. § 

The duke dc Noailles commanded in Languedoc, 
and pursued his missionary career in a similar 
manner. After relatinjji: in his Report the forced 
conversion of Nismes, Uzes, and other towns, he 
adds, *' I am preparing to go through the Cevcnnes, 
and hope that by the end of this month not a 
Huguenot will remain. '*|| He was afterwards 
obliged to intercede with the king for a remission 
of the tax'?8 levied in his province, all the Protest- 
ant districts being ruined by supporting the sol- 
diers. IT 

• RulhiPrc.p. 302. + Soulier, p. 603. 

1 Suulfor, p. 604. Tills occnrrcd la August, lf>85. 
f Uulhiere, vol. i. p. 304. 

P Noailles, vol. i. p. 80. The Abbe Millot, compiler of 
these momoirs, sulmits tlio compulsory measures adopted. 
^ Noiiiiles, vol. i. p. 98. 



Louis was certainly misled by the exaggerated 
and deceptive accounts. [Madame dc Maintenon 
thus writes to lier confessor : " The king is well ; 
every courier brings him great cause for joy ; that 
is to say, news of conversions by thousands.'** 
The Jesuit La Chaise and Louvois both assured 
the monarch that his glorious achievement would 
be completed without bloodshed ; and he gave a 
tinishing stroke to the persecution by revoking 
what remained of the edict of Nantes. Frittered 
away as that statute had been, it still sanctioned 
liberty of conscience and the right of Protestant 
worship. The edict of revocation was signed at 
Fontainebleau on the 18th of October, 1685. The 
following judgment is passed upon this measure by 
Uie duke de Saint-Simon : although young at this 
period, his opinion has weight from his subsequent 
experience, and, above all, from the facilities he 
enjoyed for appreciating any causes, not generally 
knov»n, which might justify the proceeding : — 
•* The revocation of the edict of Nantes, without 
the least pretext or necessity, and the various 
proscriptions, rather than proclamations, which 
followed it, were the fruits of this dreadful pl'i, 
which depopulated one-fourth of the kingdtv.'i, 
ruined trade in all its branches, placed it so loni; 
under the public avowed pillage of the dragoouif, 
and authorized torments and executions, in which 
thousands of innocent persons of both sexes 
perished." After reciting a long list of attendaut 
ills, he adds, " Such was the general abomination 
produced by flattery and cruelty.* 'f 

The Chancellor Le Tellier terminated his career 
by sealing the document, so fatal to the interests of 
France, so disgraceful for the king and his minis- 
ters : his soul had been absorbed in the chimerical 
project of legislating for the conscience. In his 
vi^w, the edict of Nantes alone prevented the real- 
ization of that grand desideratum— one fold imder 
one shepherd. And when he had signed the 
abolition of the heretics' charter, he sang the ytw. 
dimittia in token of his joy. He died ten duyr 
after, at Chaville, near Sevres. Bossuet and Fiu- 
chier exerted their eloquence to describe him as a 
saint and model of excellence : his character is, 
however, given differently by other hands. He is 
said to have notoriously abused the influence of his 
position for injuring those who had displeased 
him ; and the Count de Grammont, perceiving him 
quit the king's cabinet, aftxjr a private audience, 
observed, " I picture to myself a polecat, who has 
just killed some fowls, and is Ucking his jaws, yet 
stained with their blood." J 

Madame de Maintenon thus writes, a few davs 
after the edict of revocation : " The king is very 
well pleased at having completed the great work 
of bringing the heretics back to the church. Father 
La Chaise has promised that it sliall not cost one 
drop of blood, and M. de Louvois says the same. 
I am glad those of Paris have been brought to 
reason. Claude was a seditious man, who con- 
firmed them in their errors : since they have lost 
him they are more docile. I think, with you, that 
all these conversions are not sincere ; but, at least, 
their children will be Catholics."} 

• Ixjtter to the Abbe Gobelin, dated Chambord, 26lh Sept.. 
1684. 

+ (Euvres completes dc Louis de St. Simon, vol. ii. p. 43. 

X Voltaire and Lax Bcanmelle, conflicting aatlioritios, con- 
cur in admittini; this anecilote as veracious. 

$ Letter to the Counter de St. Gcran, dated 25th Oct., 
1685. 
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last clause gave umbrage to the zealous sup 
^rtcrs of the revocation. Several memoirs 



were 



Pj ,^gged to Louvois, complaining of the encou- 

*Lgnient given to the obstinate by that provision ; 

^^j as many conversions had taken place entirely 

ftccount of the king's declared will that there 

should be only one religion in France, it was to be 

feared that multitudes would relapse.J 

Spies were employed to ascertain whether any 
French subjects attended worship at the chapels of 
the Danish, Swedish, and Dutch ambassadors. 
The official papers of M. de la Reynie abound 
with reports made by tlic agents employed.} 

The conduct of the government amply proves 
that the preamble of the edict of revocation was 
known to be false. A complete extirpation of 
religious freedom could alone satisfy the king's 
advisors; and the treacherous character of the 
concluding article was manifested immediately 
after the edict was given. The demolition of the 
temple at Charenton and the disdainful expulsion 
of M. Claude were in harmony with its purposes ; 
but no sophistry can justify the conduct of the 
Parisian authorities towards the lay Huguenots. 
The attorney-general and other magistrates, having 

* 14th I^ov.t 1685. Lettres de BiUBy Rabutin, vol. ii. 
p. 47. 

t In the B/icue\l des Edits, ffc. it is thus entitled: " Edit 
dii Roi dti mois d' Octobre. l(>85, portant revcx»tioa de celiil 
di> Nantes ; et defenses de faire aucon ezercice public de la 
R. P. R. d&ns son royaume." 

i Noaillcs,Tol. i. p. 92. 

{ Vide Appendix. No. IV. 



sect' ''"/^/i<icnt, the king would make use of means at lus 
*"^ ^ J command for compelling them. The elders of the 
'"* / consistory, and some Protestants of known firmness, 
fjid i were at the same time imprisoned by lettres de cachet. 
These measures, however, iailing to produce the 
effect anticipated, the secretary of state, Seignelay, 
took the business in hand. He collected in )^ 
hotel above a hundred Protestants of the mercantile 
class ; and, having closed the gates, presented an 
act of abjuration for their signature, declaring, at 
the same time, that none should leave until they 
had signed it. This act set forth, not only their 
renunciation of heresy, but their return to the 
Catholic church ; and, further, that they signed it 
freely, and without being constrained. It was in 
vain that several exclaimed against the proceeding, 
and appealed to the last clause of the edict of re- 
vocation : they were haughtily told that there was 
nothing to dispute upon, for they rmut obey,* In 
short, all signed the paper. This waa violence; 
but other cases followed in which cruelty was 
mingled. Separation of families and imprisonmcDt 
were general; besides the spoliatory practice of 
quartering soldiers, and selling the furniture for 
their supply. 

Claude received orders to quit Paris within 
twenty-four hours ; one of the king's valets was 
charged, by special ordinance, to conduct him to 
the frontier.f Other ministers were less harshlv 
treated : they had two days allowed them ; and a 
few obtained their liberty on parole. But even 
the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel. Those 
ministers who were best treated coulc^ot dispose 
of their effects ; and their books w^^pbeized as 
consistorial property, their enemies hoping, by 
that method, to cripple their controversial powers. 
And, in their banishment, they were not permitted 
to have the company of any relative ; although 
many among them had blind and aged parents 
entirely dependent upon them for support. The 
rigour in enforcing the law against emigration was 
carried so far as to compel the abandonment of 
their children above the age of seven years. The 
horrible spirit of persecution was not, however, 
satisfied with that extent of vengeance against the 
preachers of the reformed religion : some of the 
ministers who had set out for their exile, in com- 
pliance with the edict, were arrested ai the frontier, 
and imprisoned under various pretexts. In some 
cases they were called upon to prove their identity : 
in others to show that no criminal accusation hsd 
been preferred against them, or that they did not 
carry away anything belonging to their late flocks ; 
and, after being tiius litigioTisly detained, it was 
contended, in some instances, that, the delay of 
fifteen days having expired, they were no longer 
at liberty to depart, and must go to the galleys.^ 

The severities enforced for preventing the de- 
parture of lay Protestants equalled those for com- 
pelling the exile of the preachers, a measure un- 
paralleled in history, as all previous proscriptions 
permitted self-banishment. The precautions wne 



* Limiers, vol. iv. pp. 180, 161. 
t Vide Appendix. 

^ Limiera, >x)l. iv.p. 177. Claude » Pfoiiitet d« IVotdteifc 
p. S9. 
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so multiplied that commercial intercourse with 
neighbouring countries was impeded. Every 
stranger seen at a seaport was arrested; guard- 
boats were stationed on the coast ; half the pro- 
1 perty of the fugitives was awarded to those who 
I denounced them ; and a succession of edicts were 
issued, awarding fine, imprisonment, galleys, and 
finally death, as the penalty for aiding the escape 
of Protestants.* 

The capital seemed likely to afford some protec- 
tion against violence in matters of conscience, con- 
cealment being so much easier among a crowded 
population ; but the wily directors of tlie persecution 
bad provided a remedy. An orduiance issued a 
few days before that of revocatiou enjoins all Pro- 
testants, arrived in Paris or the suburbs within a 
year, to retire to their homes in the delay of four 
days, under a penalty of a thousand livres.f 
: The persecution was general. Even the inde- 
I pendent principality of Orange was visited by the 
dragoons, and the same violence exercised there as 
in the French king's territory. The correspond- 
ence of Louvois will give an idea of the feeling 
which then pervaded the authorities. Soon after 
the edict of revocation, he wrote to the Duke de 
Noailles, ** His Majesty wishes the most severe 
rigours to be inflicted on those who will not follow 
ht9 religion ; they who desire the stupid glory of 
bemg the last to convert must be pressed to ex- 
tremities.* 'J 

Poictou was exposed to a third dragonnade in 
September, 1685, when the inflictions of the 
former visits were surpassed. The narrative al- 
ready quoted on several occasions describes the 
devastation at Mam^, where the author's house 
was plundered, and nothing left but the bare walls.§ 
The inhabitants took shelter where it could be had : 
a difficult aliair, as none dared receive a fugi- 
tive into their houses. ** Everybody," observes 
Migault, " was under the influence of terror ; a 
brother scarcely durst receive a brotlier. In the 
course of this month I passed three days with 
mine ; and it is impossible to imagine the con- 
tinual alarm wliich tormented him, lest I should 
be discovered in his house." || 

After wandering about the country, at one time 
laking refuge in a cave, at others escaping as if by 
miracle from the dragoons, he proceeded to Rochelle 
with a view to prepare for leaving France. As a 
stranger in that town, his movements were closely 
watched : he was arrested, and the treatment he 
endured at length overcame his resolution — he 
consented to sign an act of abjuration.1T From 
that time all his efforts were directed towards an 
eternal abandonment of the land which had wit- 
nessed what he felt as a disgrace of the foulest dye ; 
but so many difficulties Intervened, that his escape 
with his family was not effected until April, 168tJ.»* 
Although it was declared a capital crime to wor- 
ship the Almighty according to the Protestant form, 
numbers continued to assemble in retired places, 
ready to submit to death rather than swerve from 

* The principal enactments on this subject are dated 
3Ist May. SOth Aug.. and 20th Nov., 1685; 36th April and 
7th May, 1686: and 12th Oct., 1687. 

t Ordinance dated 15th Oct., 1685. 

% Letter dated 5th Nov., 1685. Ralhidre, vol. i. p. 344. 
De Larrey. H\st. de LouU XIV., vol. v. p. 180. 

{ Migault, p. 77. 

I Ibid., p. 80. 

1 Feb., 1686. Ibid., p. 94 ei wn. 

— Ibid., p. 159. 



their duty. On one occasion, the intendant of 
Poictou, having surprised an assemblv at worship 
in a sequestered field, fiercely charged upon them 
with his dragoons. Many perished on the scaffold, 
for no other cause than their perseverance in fol- 
lowing the dictates of conscience ; and three, whose 
names are recorded by Migault, suffered at St. 
Maixent.* 

14 ever was oppression more cruel than that en- , 
dured by the unfortimate Huguenots at this period 
— harassed and tormented if they remained in the 
kingdom, yet punished as malefactors if they at- 
tempted to escape. And still this horrid persecution 
has apologists. The pious zeal of Louis XI Y. was 
eulogised in the pulpits ; and every publication in 
France was replete with bold denials of the naked 
truth, or with miserable arguments based upon 
unwarrantable surmises, for justifying what had 
passed. The official instructions, issued by Lou- 
vois, embody frequent recommendations of mild- 
ness in the proceedings ; and the vindicators of the 
measure refer to these studied documents, as suffi- 
ciont to repel and confute the complaints of the 
sufferers. But even the excess of eulogy has in 
several instances borne testimony to the truth of the 
broad charge of persecution ; and, without noticing 
the nimierous writers who emulously strove to 
exceed each other in praising the monarch's sub- 
lime design, the following extract will suffice for 
an example : it is taken from the work of a Bama- 
bite monk, who lived in the succeeding reign ; and 
the tenacity with which he justifies the measure is 
an additional proof that the revocation of the edict 
of Xantes was in reality more of a theological than 
of a political nature ; because at the time he wrote 
personal feeling had subsided, the authors and pro- 
moters of the measure had ceased to exist, and the 
feeble remnant of the Huguenot party had become 
objects of general compassion. " The compulsory 
conversions," he observes, " must not be placed to 
his (the king's) account, any more than to that of 
the bishops and governors of provinces. If their 
orders were not always punctually executed, it 
would be difficult to indicate even one which was 
dictated by a spirit of unjust and tyrannical into- 
lerance ; for that is the matter in question ; and 
the droffonnades, the missionaires botte's, against 
which so much has been said, were not everywhere 
equally odioua. There were innocent Calviuiste ; 
but for one such there were a hundred criminals." f 
After this admission that odious proceedings had 
taken place in some parts, the Bamabite, in a warm 
strain of partisanship, adds the following remark : 
** But I have said, and cannot too often repeat it, 
the church employs none but spiritual arms. The 
penalties it imposes are not murderous in their na- 
ture : it does not direct those which are borrowed 
from the temporal authority, and which should fall 
only upon crimes hurtful to the state .'*| What a 
hollow subterfuge ! It resembles that of the Inqui- 
sition, which, in handing over a victim to the auto- 
da-fff, pretends that the church is no party to the 
execution. 

In the revocation of the edict of Nantes, Louis 
XIV. found the limits of his power. It was a 
superfluous measure, inasmuch as the persecution 
had preceded the enactment. It failed of convert- 
ing the stedfast ; and supplementary decrees were 

* Tliomaa Marche. James Ou^rin, and Peter Rousseau. 
+ Minissott, Hist, des Troubles de B4am, p. 345. 
X Ibid., p. S49. 
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published in rapid succession, some of which con- 
tained provisions so monstrous as to render ex- 
ecution impracticable. Among others, an edict 
which authorised the separation of all children 
from Protestant parents :• the space requisite for 
their reception, and the expense attendant on their 
maintenance, rendered the edict a dead letter. 

There were some very severe enactments to deter 
preachers from attempting to return to France. 
The penalty of death was awarded to any minister 
who should be found in the kingdom : all persons 
receiving or assisting them to be sent, the men to 
the galleys for life, the %vomen to be shaved and 
imprisoned, with contiseation of property in either 
case. A reward of five thousand five hundred 
iivres was promised to any one giving information 
by which a minister could be arrested ; and the 
penalty of death for any one discovered preaching 
or exercising other worship than the Roman Catho- 
lic.f In executing this law, Basville was dread- 
fully severe. Twenty Protestants were soon after 
put to death in Languedoc ; and an active pursuit 
was set on foot for seizing the fugitive ministers, 
who defied the haughty monarch's edicts, and 
returned clandestinely among their flocks. | 

The readiness with which they were everywhere 
received, supported, and warned of danger, added 
to the ingenuity of their disguises, enabled them to 
baffle the vigilance of the government. Sometimes 
they passed as pilgrims, or dealers in images and 
rosaries ; sometimes as soldiers. In all cases they 
were joyfully hailed by their brethren, and crowds 
attended their preaching in caverns and secret 
places. § The worship of the desert became %'ery 
general, notwithstanding the dangers to which it 
was exposed ; and, when the Protestants were pre- 
vented by the presence of troops from acting as 
they would, they still refused to attend mass, or to 
send their children to the Catholic schools; and 
disregaided every practice commanded by the 
church of Rome. II 

Emigration continued in defiance of the laws for 
I)reventing it, and in spite of the encoiuragement 
given to impede the departure of fugitives, whose 
clothes and other effects were distributed among 
the captors.lf There were repeated instances of 
conveits returning to the faith they had consented 
to abjure, when pressed by violence ; others at the 
point of death would spurn the Romish sacraments. 
Tliese symptoms caused much alarm among Uie 
xealots, who obtained an edict by which all those 
who refused the sacraments during their illness 
should after their death be dra>vn upon hurdles ; 
and, in the event of their recovery, Uic men were 
condemned to the galleys for life, the women to 
confinement, with confiscation of property.** 

In pursuance of this edict, {he troops received 
orders in some provinces to ascertain whether 
the new converts were regular in their attendance 
at mass, and if they constantly practised the 
duties enjoined by the Romish church. The 
king perceived that his advisers had persuaded 
him virtually to establish an inquisition ; and 
the orders were revoked, although secretly, lest 

* Registered in parliament, 12th Jan., lf<86. 
t Declaration du Hoy. dated Ist July, 1686. Begistered 
in parUami'nt ISth July. 

iNoailUw, vol. i. p.' 1 1 1. 
Rulliiexe, vol. i. p. 318. 
Noaillra, vol. i. p. 112. 
1] Onloimnuce du 26 Avril, ir>86. 
•• Declaration du 29 Avril, 1686. 



obstinate Protestants might infer from the cir. 
cumstance a change in his own principle's. He 
had been assured that the edict was merely a threat 
to complete the general conversion : but in many 
towns the disgusting scene of its literal execution 
took place. Priests, attended by magistrates, 
would beset a dying man ; and, unless he yielded 
to their invitations, his remains were no sooner 
cold than the populace w^s regaled witli the 
barbarous spectacle decreed by the edict. 

The inteudants were informed by a circular that, 
as tlie law had not produced all the advantages 
which had been hoped for, whenever converted 
Huguenots endeavoured to make a display of their 
obstinacy, the edict might be rigorously executed: 
but when it arose purely from conviction, and the 
relatives expressed their disapprobation, the cir- 
cumstance should not be noticed ; and to that end, 
** his majesty deems it right that ecclebiastics 
should not be so ready to caU in the magistrates as 
witnesses, bo that they may not be obliged to cany 
the declaration into effect."* 

However, some years after, the Bishop of Nismes, 
addressing the secretary of state, observes, ** I 
have desired my curates, according to his majesty's 
orders, to 'watch the new converts who are ill : 
they find many who refuse to listen to them, de- 
claring they will die in the religion in which they 
were born. The judges are called iu, after the 
priest has done his utmost to bring him back.^f 

Marshal Yauban, with the generosity allied to 
true courage, presented a memorial to Louvois, 
deploring the injury which his ruinous measures 
inflicted on the country, and demanding a retrac- 
tation of all that had been done during the preced- 
ing nine years. The foUowine expression is remark- 
able : " Compulsory conversion has inspired a gene- 
ral horror of the conduct of the ecclesiasLic8."| 

At the death of Louvois in 1691, the royal 
council was swayed by Beauvilliers, Pontchartrain, 
and Pompone, men favourably disposed towards 
the Jansenists. That party at length succeeded in 
allaying the king's axdour for compelling all his 
subjects to adopt his faith. Their principles 
throughout had been uniform ; and a compulsory 
participation in the sacraments was ever regarded 
hy them as a profanation. But they were disliked 
by Louis, whose conscience was in the care of the 
Jesuits; and their efforts were unavailing, until 
F^n^lon and d'Aguesseau by their argtimeuts con- 
vinced Madame de Main tenon of the dangers 
attendant upon the king's policy. Soon ai^er those 
eminent men^had joined the court the persecution 
slackened, and the dragonnades ceased; but the 
laws against emigration remained. 

These results might have been obtained mnch 
earlier, but for the extravagant praises bestowed 
upon Louis, and which he had sanctioned by lavish 
remuneration. Numbers of his subjects were 
legally and civilly dead, with the anomalous tyranny 
of maintaining a claim upon their loyalty and 
obedience.} Spoliation, beyond all precedent, had 

• 9th Feb.. 1687. Rnlhiire. \'ol. i. pn. 850—357. 

t 4tli June, 1699. Fleehicr, Lettres, Sec, vol. i. p. iS7. 

I Riilhiero. vul. i. p. 380. 
" $ In 1689 the Dey of Als^iers made a distinction bctweea 
the Hugueuots and the Catholics who fell into his power. 
When a French ship was seot to claim captives, he samn- 
dered the latter, but reriised to deliver the ProAcstaats. who. 
he said, were no lunger the king's subjects, since Ite had 
expelled them from his kingAam— Balance de la Religum et 
de la Folitique, p. 184. Hague. 1695. 
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spread poverty and desolation far and wide : yet 
the church had gained a victory, and the modem 
Constantine's praises were proclaimed in orations 
and poems — by monuments and addresses. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon might well write, ** How can 
he renounce an enterprise, upon which he has 
permitted such praise to be offered himi"* 



CHAPTER LXII. 



Tioublofl in the Vivamis— Notice of Claude Broussou^Se- 
veritics at Omivje— Remarks ou the iutendant Basvillc. and 
on the emigration of fhe Hagueuuts. 

The publication of a mystical work in 1686 which 
announced the speedy overthrow of popery, and 
promised in glowing terms the triumph of true 
religion over error, gave rise to a movement in the 
Vivarais, which for a time threatened serious con- 
sequences. The book in question was composed 
by Juricu, a Protestant writer of some eminence ; 
but his treatise was severely censured by his fellow 
ministers, and condemned by several synods for its 
visionary tendencics.f Most probably its chief 
defect in the estimation of the exiled theologians 
c&tised its importance among the Huguenots, still 
groaning under persecution. How could they 
refrain from consoling themselves with the hope 
that its predictions would be fulfilled 1 They 
wrould naturally cherish views so favourable to 
their circumstances ; and the vicinity of Geneva 
enabled preachers and partisans to raise the hopes 
^nd expectations of the simple-hearted moun- 
taineers by whom the bordering districts were 
peopled, and in whose opinion the compulsory 
abjurations had produced no other effect than a 
more determined hatred of Romanism. 

At the close of 1688 circumstances combined to 
favour Jurieu's system of interpretation. The 
dethronement of James II., and the league formed 
against Louis XIV., revived the hopes of the 
Huguenots so much, that in a short time sanguine 
expectations were elevated into a general confiding 
enthusiasm, not unfrequently producing extrava- 
BTince. Sad indeed was the disappointment of the 
Protestants of Dauphiny : a few months sufficed to 
annihilate their dreams of restored liberty; and the 
severity infilcted upon the principal actors was an 
unequivocal lesson for a population noted for tenacity 
in religious views, and obnoxious on account of the 
difficulty experienced in forcing their conversion. 
That was their chief crime— a fault far less pardon- 
able than joining in this effervescence, which did 
not deserve the name of an insurrection. 

Geneva at this period teemed with Protestant 
refugees, and especially ministers. They perceived 
the effect produced upon the public by tlie pre- 
valent notions, and warmly promoted the sen- 
timent, with the view of effecting a change in the 
situation of the Huguenots. Much talent, hitherto 
latent, was now drawn out into activity : every 
capacity was brought into play ; even if the senice 
was merely to convey commimications, or to serve 
as guides to the proscribed preachers. 

Du Serrc, a glass-maker of Dieu-le-Fit, promul- 

• In a Memoir vTttten in 1690 or 1601. at which period the 
restoration of the euict of Nantes was regarded as prohable. 
Thi^ piece i« given at length by La Beanmellc. vol. vi. 

t Ve I'Accompliaaement des Ptuphetiea. See Jk^yle, Lettre 
it M, Minutoli, 6th Oct., 1698. 



gated the doctrines in Dauphiny.* Meetings were 
frequently held in secret, consisting of few persons, 
but most obnoxious in their nature, as the constant 
themes of discussion were the antichristian cliaracter 
of the papacy, appeals to repent of abjuration, and 
severe criticisms on the mass. 

According to the statements of the stronger party, 
which are deeply tinged with a sentiment of 
hatred,t two leaders were conspicuous above all 
others by the parts they assumed : Gabriel Astier, 
a young man of Clien in Dauphiny, and a shep- 
herdess of Crest, named Isabeau Vincent, known, 
it is stated, as the Fair Isabeau. ;( After preaching 
for some time in the streets and public places of 
Grenoble, she was arrested with several compa- 
nions : she manifested great firmness in her interro- 
gatories, professing contempt of death, and de- 
claring her conviction that others would rise up to 
supply her place, and surpass her powers. Her 
resolution was not put to the test ; for during her 
imprisonment she yielded to persuasion, and cm- 
braced the Romish religion. § 

Astier, wlio had chosen the Vivarais for the 
scene of his exertions, was greatly encouraged by 
the success of his preaching. His relatives and con- 
nexions joined in the work, and spread his tenets 
throughout the country, wMch, being difficult for the 
passage of troops, ^\as comparatively secure for the 
preachers; while the rustic simplicity of the inha- 
bitants, and the recollections of the late persecution 
combined to give force to their sermons. At the 
outset the congregations assembled in barns : but 
their confidence augmented with their numbers; 
and Astier was in the frequent habit of preaching 
on the hills to meetings of several thousands. || 
They were accompanied, according to the Bishop 
of Nismes, ** by two prophetesses, equally mad, 
and of debauched lives. "^ 

The magistrates and military chiefs of the pro- 
vince did not remain idle during such bold in- 
fringements of the king's decrees, and a regiment 
was sent to disperse the assemblies. Some liugtie- 
nots were killed by a detachment ; upon which 
their companions attacked the troops so furiously 
with stones, that the captain and nine of his men 
were slain. The assembly celebrated their victoiy 
by singing a psalm on the ruins of a temple, and 
tlien dispersed ; but it was to collect again in otiier . 
places.** The attack tended only to irritate the 
party and increase their numbers. 

The Count de Broglie, lieutenant-general of the 
forces in Languedoc, and Basville, intendant of 
the province, then proceeded to stay the sedition, ff 
They quitted Montpellier for the Vivarais, and by 
great exertions a considerable force was soon col- 
lected for restoring order. JJ Colonel Folville had 
sent for dragoons, militia, and other reinforcements 
from the surrounding pails: he had learned by 

• Bniey*. Hist, dtt FnncUisme, vol. i. p. 97. Utrecht, 1737, 
ISmo. FiMner {Retalion des Fanatiques) CiUn Du Sorro 
gentiihomme venter. 

t Bishop Flechier is beside himself on tliisi subject : with 
him no terms are too harsh or too gross lur obittiiuitu heretics. 
See his Lettres. R^cit.Jidcie, &c. 

X Bnieys. vol. i. p. 116. ( Ibid., pp. 124 and 134. 

C Ibid., vol. i. p. 145. 

*T Flechier. Redt.Jidile, &c. Tliisopuscle is printed with 
his Lettres choisirs. 

•• Flechier, Rfcit.fidele, &c.. p. 3R7. 

ft Inamjiniftfst.sunspqnfutlypabli-.hed by the inhabii.ints 
of the Cevennes. it is stitcd that Bro^^liij was IU>\iUo*s 
brotherin-law. Dated 15th March, 1703, and presorted by 
Lamberty, vol. ii. p. 527. 

Jl 17th Feb., 1689. Bruoys. vol. i. p. 171. 
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experience the inutility of merely dispersing them, 
as the military force in Dauphiny was inadequate 
to prevent their re-assembling. While undecided 
as to the point he should select for his first opera- 
tion, some loud shoutings from a mountain deter- 
mined his movement He found a numerous 
assemblage, so full of determination that, although 
they had ample time to escape, tliey continued 
their devotions and refused to listen to an offer of 
pardon. Folville, having barred most of the issues, 
then charged upon them. Fery few had fire-arms, 
and the soldiers were assailed with stones and 
other missiles ; but when they were at close quar- 
ters the swords and bayonets proved irresistible, 
and the rustics endeavoured to escape among the 
precipices and woods, where they could not be fol- 
lowed without danger and difficulty. Between 
three and four hundred were killed ; fifty were 
made prisoners, and the remainder were scattered 
among the surrounding hills and forests.* Another 
meeting was surprised at Frivas: they were at- 
tacked, observes Flechier, in the midst of their 
proplietic declamations ; twelve were killed, and 
the house they met in was burned. { 

Similar scenes occurred at Besset, Fourch^res, 
and other places, where a refusal to disperse was 
followed by a charge of the military. Viviers, 
Bishop of Lod^ve, followed the troops, in order to 
use his clerical authority and influence for the con- 
version of the mountaineers } while Basville dis- 
pensed the severities of the law with the diligence 
for which he is celebrated. He condemned the 
leaders to capital punishment, and gave milder 
judgments against their companions, exempting 
Those only whose ignorance proved them incapable 
of anything more than submission to the powerful 
influence of their preachers. 

The assemblies soon after ceased; but the autho- 
rities would not desist from the pursuit of Gabriel 
Astier. He had not been found among the killed 
or captives ; and his portrait was extensively dis- 
tributed, for assisting his arrest. He vras at 
length discovered in the ranks of a regiment at 
Montpellier, having enlisted as the hest means of 
escaping. Basville condemned him to death, and 
he was hanged at Bays on the second of April, 
1689. X 

From this time until the conclusion of the peace 
of Ryswick, nothing of importance occurred. Edicts 
and proclamations against emigration were re- 
peatedly issued, and many preachers were victims 
to their resolution in visiting the countr)' from 
which they were for ever banished. The constancy 
of these martyrs is almost incredible ; and, if an 
individual case is selected for example, it is less on 
account of his superior firmness than from the 
malignity which has pursued his memory, and 
given publicity to an unfounded accusation. 

Claude Brousson was originally an advocate of 
Nismes ; he was afterwards employed in the mixed 
chamber at Castres, and followed that court when 
it was incorporated with the parliament of Toulouse. 
He presided at an assembly held in that city in 
1683, for consulting upon the general interests of 
the Protestants under the threatening aspect of 
affairs ; and, as the increasing difficulties deterred 
some from entering upon the ministerial office, he 

• Brupys. vol. i. p. 163. Flechier, JUcit.Jidele, &c., p. 
394. 
j- RvcU.Jidele,y.3$7. 
X BrueyB. vol. i. p. 19&. 



devoted himself to the ecclesiastical service of the 
reformed church. His sermons, which have been 
printed, display much pious seal and scriptural 
erudition :* they likewise prove uncommon fiudlity 
on his part, as he was constantly a wanderer, and 
preached by stealth In caves and bams. He was 
arrested at Oloron, and executed at Montpellier 
on the 4th of November, 1698. 

His character is maliciously portrayed by 
Brueys, who described him as *' a gloomy splenetic, 
with a very ordinary genius, and inflated with 
pride : having a slight knowledge of Scripture, 
affecting moderation, but meditating insurrec- 
tion."t He had a colleague named Francois 
Vivens, who is represented by the same writer 
as a <* libertine and thief, with the hardihood of a 
rascal, rather than real courage.'' He is stated to 
have ordained Brousson in 1689, but, as much that 
has been advanced concerning the character of the 
latter has been disproved, Uiis may also be un- 
founded. At all events, the assumption affords 
Brueys an opportunity for invective. '* Thus a 
public assassin laid his bloody hands upon a sedi- 
tious visionary, and declared him a minUyir of 
the Gospel.'*t 

Vivens does not appear to have been highly 
esteemed as a preacher, or his character would most 
probably have been vindicated from such accusa- 
tions. Indeed, if the current accounts respecting 
his end are well founded, he was better qualified 
for conducting a partisan warfare than to impart 
religious instruction. In the spring of 1692 he 
was surprised in a cavern, between Anduie and 
Alais ; and his desperate defence almost deterred 
his assailants from the perilous task of his capture. 
Two companions loaded his piece, while he fired 
on the soldiers, several of whom were slain ; and 
he was at length killed by an officer of militia, 
while levelling his musket at the commander of j 
the detachment. His death was immediately 
followed by the surrender of his comrades, who 
were hanged at Alais.J 

Brousson has been accused, conjointly with 
Yivens, of forming a project for raising an insur- 
rection ; and an intercepted letter addressed to 
Count Schomberg, inviting a foreign invasion, 
has been alleged and ai^ed upon to justify his 
condemnation and blacken his character. This 
version has been adopted by Voltaire,{| and, as a 
matter of course, by all popish writers ; yet his 
judges must have been satisfied that he veas not so 
guilty, or his punishment would hardly have been 
commuted. His conference vrith Basville after 
condemnation was kept secret : he was sentenced 
to be broken alive alter being tortured ; but was 
spared such suffering, as the rack was remitted, and 
he was strangled before his body was placed upon 
tlic wheel. Interment was also permitted; and 
no reply was made to the publications of his 
friends, who refuted the charges brought against 
him within a month after his execution.^ 

The persecuted Huguenots had vainly hoped 
that their interests would have been attended to 
in the negociation for the treaty of Ryswick; 
but they discovered, to their cost, that the cessation 

* La Man»e d* Desert, or SfrmoM by Clando Broiuaoa. 
3 vols. l2mo. Utrecht. 1695. 
t Brueys. vol. i. p. 808. 
f Ibid., vol. i. p. sal. 
§ Ibitl.. vol. i. p. 261. 
I Si^lc de Louis XIV., di. xxzvi. 
t De Larrey, vol. vii. p. 75. 
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of forei^ disputes only serred to reTiye the efforts 
of domestic tyranny.* It was no longer sufficient 
to preycut assemblies for worship ; violence was 
again resorted to for compelling a change of re- 
ligion, and the law against relapsed heretics was 
severely enforced. Even Orange, an independent 
principality in the centre of the Yaucluse, was ex- 
posed to the despotism of a monarch who had no 
claim on its allegiauccf Relying on tlic privi- 
leges inferred from the preliminary uegociations, 
the inliabitonts re-opened their temples, and the 
ministers resumed their functions. By degrees 
the Protestants of the neiglibouring district pro- 
ceeded there, to join in the religious services ; and 
the vice-legate of Avignon, perceiving his inability 
to prevent their attendance, withdrew the guards 
posted at the bridges and passes.]; This removal 
of restraint increased the confidence of the country- 
people, who then attended in great numbers. 

However, when it was ascertained that above 
seven thousand Protestants were assembled, the 
vice-legate sent troops, under pretext tlmt the 
Catholics were exposed to insult; and informed 
the populace that, if they would fall upon the 
Huguenots and plunder them, the spoil should be 
their own. The unsuspecting Protestants were in 
consequence assailed, robbed, and even stripped, 
as they were returning home in small parties ; and 
numbers were led as prisoners to Koquemaure. 
Bastille, being informed of what had occurred, 
sent orders for them to be conducted to Mont- 
pellier: they were tied together two by two, to 
the number of ninety-seven men and thirty-eight 
women. 

A party of forty was retiring into Dauphiny; 
and in order to escape a similar disaster, had 
avoided all the towns and villages. They were 
attacked at Porteclaire, in the district of Orange. 
A body of peasants well-armed fell upon them, in- 
duced by the promise of their spoils. The Pro- 
testants, having no means of defence, were an easy 
prey ; and the female captives were stripped quite 
naked. Some of the party escaped into the woods, 
and one unfortunate man, being seized, was stripped 
and tied to a tree, to die of cold and starvation. 
On the third day of his agony, an Irishman passing 
by was moved with pity, and cut the cords which 
bound him; but immediately four men rushed 
forward, declaring that the Huguenot should die 
in tliat manner, and that he should have similar 
treatment if he interfered. The brutality exer- 
cised on this occasion is almost incredible. 
Females were found with their noses cut off, and 
their eyes put out; and the bodies of the slain 
were left at the lay stalls. § 

The readiness to resume Protestantism, mani- 
fested by the concourse at Orange, was sufficient 
to convince Louis that he had incurred great 
odium to little purpose. If persecution was 

* There is much carious and interesting information on 
this flubjcct in a work entitled Relation de tout ce qui s'est 
fait dang let ajfairez de la Religion r^formee et pour sei in- 
tirits, depuis le commencement de la pair de Re$wick. 
Rotterdam, 1698. 

t Thi» territory had been treated in a most hostUe manner 
at the revocation, which is attributed by Puffendorf to a 
hatred of the prince. 

1 August, 1697. The treaty was condnded 80th Sept. 

i Limien. vol. v. pjp. 243 — 847. A declaration was soon 
after published forbidding all persons from settlinc at 
Orange, and awarding death as the penalty for proceeding 
there to contract m'lrriage, or perform any reUgiouB a^. 
Dated Versailles. S3rd Nov., 1697. 



slackened, the assemblies were numerously at- 
tended ; and on the other hand, if the penal edicts 
were enforced, emigration recommenced. The 
government complained of the libels composed by 
the fugitives in England and Holland; hut no 
publication is more injurious to the king's 
character than the collection of his own edicts, 
which awarded confiscation, the galleys, and even 
deatli, as the penalty for infractions of previous 
laws, so monstrous in their character, that their 
observance could not be expected. 

In 1697 the king ordered a succinct return of 
the state of the country, in all its bearings — mili- 
tary, civil, ecclesiastical and productive ; and, in 
consequence, each intendant drew up a memoir, 
from which some details might be fairly expected 
concerning the condition of the Huguenots, after 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes. But the 
duties and responsibility of the intendants pre- 
vented them from dispassionately reporting the 
truth, and in general the existence of Protestants 
is but slightly alluded to. The office of intendant 
was a modem invention ; one of those measures 
by which the last traces of seignorial independence 
were obliterated, in the establishment of absolute 
monarchy ; and the common people soon dis- 
covered that additional chains were thus forged for 
their oppression. «*They learned," observes a 
judicious writer, ** that these new magistrates were 
to be the immediate instruments of their misery : 
that their lives, their properties, and their families 
would be at their disposal. Masters of their 
children, by forced enrolments ; of their property, 
by depriving them of sustenance; and of their 
lives, by the prison, the gibbet, or the wheel."* 

Lefevre d'Onnesson, intendant of Biom, gives a 
specimen of the value of these official accounts. 
He reports that the province had the happiness to 
be scarcely infected with heresy, as there were not 
more than ten Huguenot families at the publication 
of the edict of revocation ; which he declares '< the 
most glorious of the king's acts, the most advanta- 
geous to religion, most beneficial to the state." 
Yet he subsequently confesses that two towns in 
his generality continue very much impoverished by 
the retreat of the Huguenots. f 

Basville, intendant of Languedoc, was the most 
eminent of these functionaries. His plan was to 
strike terror into the minds of those whom he 
knew to be rankling under oppression. Antici- 
pating a period of resistance, he prepared measures 
for aiding the movement of troops, by opening 
roads and constructing forts. The new converts 
found themselves as much the objects of suspicion 
as the staunch Huguenots ;{ and persecution 
drove many to the desperate resolution of profess- 
ing their first faith, although it exposed them to 
the worst consequences, as relapsed heretics. This 
intendant's memoir was much better composed 
than any which were presented ; and Louis is said 
to have perused it with satisfaction. Basville an- 
folds the services he has rendered the crown, but 
of course conceals the fact, that an insurrection 
was to be apprehended from his excessive rigour. 
Insensible to the misery of which he was the 

• BoalainvilUers. Etat de la France, preface. ^. 39. 

+ Boulainvilliers, Ditcoun nr le Memoirs de Riom. 

t "Feu soDt reellement catholiques: ils conservent 

Itrcsque tous leur mauvai^e religion daus leur coeur. dans 
'espoir d'un changement." B.-isvillc. Jl/^m. pour servir d 
CHtst. de Jxingucdoc, p. 79. Amst^^rdom, 1734. 
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author, and to the death of several thousand 
persons, sacrificed to maintain his sway, he speaks 
only of tlic necessity of obedience : " Can we," 
observes the writer before quoted, "avoid con- 
si4crin§f him as one of the most cruel Instruments 
of the public suffering, and as tlie most dangerous 
seducer of our prince's piety 1"* In commenting 
upon the memoir of this intcndant, the same 
author declares : " One himdred tJiousand persons 
were sacrificed to justify the conduct of M. de 
Basvillc; and of that number, the tenth part 
perished in tlie flames, by the gibbet^ or on the 
wheel."f 

The apologists of this persecution have attempted 
to show that the number of victims has been much 
exaggerated, and especially in the extent to which 
emigration was carried. None of the statements 
published by the refugees can be received as 
altogether correct ; but there is a wide difference 
between the deductions to be made on account of 
erroneous impressions, and the hardy denial of any 
injury being sustained by France, through the loss 
of so many industrious subjects. It was on that 
point that the French government was most ex- 
posed to positive, specific censure : hireling writers 
therefore directed their efforts to ward off the ex- 
pected attacks, and vindicate the policy of their 
patron in the eyes of posterity. There is 8tix)ng 
evidence of the extent of emigration in the persons 
of their descendants, numerous at the present day 
in every Protestant state ; and a letter from the 
states-general to the King of SwedenJ establishes 
the fact thAi their numbers were so great in Hoi- 
IlLiid, that the country could support no more: his 
^\^Bish majesty was in consequence entreated to 
locate them in his German provinces. 

Besides which, it may be asked, for what reason 
were so many severe edicts issued against emigra- ^ 
tion during half a century, if the preference 
shown for a state of exile had not menaced the 
prosperity of France, while it proved the unliappy 
condition of a numerous class of its inhabitants. 
But the unprecedented severity of tlie law did not 
deter the Huguenots from making an effort to 
escape. Every day fugitives passed the frontier in 
defiance of the proclamations, and Bayle relates, 
in a letter to a friend, that thirty pereons from 
Caen, with their children, had reached Rotterdam 
in a small vessel, with a hundred others from 
different provinces.} 

A contemporary statement mentions eleven 
English regiments, composed entirely of refugees, 
besides others enrolled among the troops of the 
line. There were in London twenty-two French 
churches, supported by the government ; about 
three thousand refugees were maintained by public 
subscription; many received grants from the 
crown ; and a great number lived by their own 
indu8try.|| Some of tlie nobility were naturalised 

* Boulainvilliera, prefnee. p. 56. 

t Ibid.. Discours sur le Mimoirs de lAingucdnc. 

X " Nostra quidem terra tain angustiBcircumscribitur limi- 
tibus, totque repleta est ex Gallic rvligionis causa profiigu, 

ut piurci alere nequeat qua|[)ropter si sub imperio 

regisD majestatia vestroe, prsisertim id pro\'iuciis ejus Ger- 
manicis, major dart-tur opportuuitas. Ilcgiam raiijeatatem 
vestram enixe rogamu^, velit huic genti afllicto^, vel parti 
eorum, terras uhi domicilium stattiant largiri.** The letter, 
dated Hague, 6th Nov. 1698, is given at length by Lambcrty, 
Mum. pour $€irir a VHist. du 18"" Siecle, vol. i. p. 33. 

( Letter to M. Janicon, dated 8th Oct., 1699. 

H Memoircs et Observations faites iiar on Voyageur eu 
Anglcterre, 12mo. La Uaye, 1698. p. 368. 



and obtained high rank ; among others Bjurignv, 
son of the marquis, was made earl of Galway, and 
Schomberg received the dignity of duke. 



CHAPTER LXIII. 



Commencement of the Caminrd' War under the Coont de 

Broglie. 

The cruelties exercised by Basville were, for. a 
long period, patiently endtu^d by the. Huguenots 
of Languedoc. Their constancy in meeting for 
prayer and religious exercises exposed them to 
frequent attacks, invariably followed by the con- 
demnation of those who were unfortunately seized. 
Many were hanged ; preachers were broken on 
the wheel, or burned alive; and numbers, con- 
victed meiely of being present, were sent to the 
galleys. To detail these revolting spectacles would 
be impossible; but the following instance will 
suffice to establish the violence and extent of the 
persecution, some years after Louis had been con- 
gratulated on the extinction of heresy in his do- 
minions, and at a period when the court affected 
to deny the existence of any Protestants in France. 
Indeed whenever an edict was issued against them, 
they were uniformly termed new cotiverts. 

Some Protestants had assembled at le Creux do 
Vaie in the Yivarais, when a body of soldiers fired 
upon them, killing many and wounding more; 
the remainder were nearly all secured.* Basville 
condemned five of the prisoners to be hanged — 
foiu" men and a girl : they were each executiHl in 
a different town. Five others were sentenced to 
the galleys, and among them were three brothci^ 
named Marli^. Their father was one of those 
who suftered capitally ; another brother was 
wounded by the soldiers, and died in prison ; their 
family dwelling was destroyed, and all their pro- 
perty confiscated. t Thus an entire family i\as 
cut off, for no other cause than a perseverance in 
tlieir religious duties. 

• The mountaineers of the Cevennes and the Yiva- 
rais had for ages cherished the Scriptural doctrines 
embodied in the tenets of Protestantism. Tliis is 
clearly proved by the conduct of the Vaudois and 
Albigenses, in the twelfth century ; by the revival 
of the sacred flame among tlieir descendants, imme- 
diately after Luther's preaching was made known ; 
and by the firmness with which they^ resisted the 
tyranny of Basville and his associates. £veo to 
the present day, their descendants remain, stead- 
fastly attaclied to the faith for wliich their fore- 
fathers suffered so much; and tlierc are many 
families lineally descended from Basvilie's victims, 
among whom the profession of Protestantism has 
never ceased. 

Basville was actively seconded in his rigours by 
the Abbe Du Chaila, whose disposition had at- 
tracted the intendant's notice in 1687. His seal 
and severity, with other qualities so well calcu- 
lated for the suppression of heresy, had procured 
him the office of inspector of miasions in the Ce- 

• 14th Sept.. 1698. 

t Mercure Historique, Nov., 1698. quoted by Court Hist, 
des Troublfs des Cevennes ou de la Guorre des Camisards, 
vol. i. p. 11- Tills autlior >\'as an inhabitant of Nijimes. nod 
drew much of his information fk-om. actors in the sccni'S 
which he describes. 
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▼ennes ; and in the fulffliyient of the duties which 
thus devolved upon him no means were too violent 
for his adoption. He would accompany the troops 
scorching for assemblies engaged in secret worship; 
and the f)risoner8 who fell into his hands were 
• treated with cruelty aUnost surpassing credibility. 
Whenever h\s tortures foiled of^fiPecting abjuration, 
or extorting ^ome statement to assist his search 
for ''Other victims, he would confine his captives 
in narrow cells, called ceps, where the impossibility 
of moving caused terrible torments.* His ob- 
duracy at length brought down Upon himself a 
severe retribution ; and his death was the signal 
for an insurrection, almost uuparallelled in history. 
In July, 1702, a guide named Massip was 
arrested at Font-de-Montvert, as he was conduct- 
ing a party of fugitive Frotestants to Geneva, f 
Du Chaila had been informed by his spies of the 
projected evasion ; and placed the whole party in 
the cepSt to await judgment. Great interest was 
made to move the inexorable abb6 in fovour of 
some young ladies, who for security were travelling 
in male attire ; but in vain. And as a warm ap- 
peal was addressed to some assembled Huguenots, 
that an effort should be made for their rescue, the 
abb4 declared that, on his return to Pont-de- Mont- 
vert, he would order Massip to be executed. The 
Huguenots re-assembled, nearly fifty in number ; 
and, after prayer, proceeded in a body to that vil- 
lage, armed chiefly with swords, old halberts and 
scythes ; only a few had fire-arms. They entered 
the place at nightfall : as they chaunted a psalm 
on their march, the abb6, who was already there, 
imagined a religions assembly was being held, 
and accordingly ordered some soldiers to £el11 upon 
them. Almost immediately the house he lodged 
in was surrounded, and numerous voices claimed 
the enlargement of his captives. Du Chaila gave 
orders to fire; and one of the liberators being 
killed, his comrades forced open the door. While 
some proceeded to free the prisoners, others sought 
the abb6, who was barricaded in his chamber. An 
invitation to surrender was answered by a discharge 
of fire-arms, and the enraged assailants at once 
decided on setting fire to the house. The pro- 
gress of tile flames compelled the abb6 to retreat. 
Aided by a servant, he descended to the garden, 
by tying his sheets together. In the attempt, he 
fell and broke his feg ; yet with his servant's 
assistance, he sought concealment among the shrubs 
and bushes, where the light of the conflagration 
caused his detection. The Huguenots at once 
reproached him with his cruelty, to which he re- 
plied by abjectly begging his life.^ He was almost 
instantly pierced with nearly flfty wounds, every 
blow being accompanied by expressions to this 
effect : " That is for your violence towards my 
father!" "That for sending my brother to the 
galleys ! " &c. Several residents in the house were 
killed with him; but a soldier and one servant 
were spared, as the liberated prisoners spoke in 

* LoavreleaU (Le Fanatisme Rinonveli) (quoted by Court, 
Tol. i. p. 3^ LouTTeleuil was a priest: his work was pub- 
lished in 1704, and a continuation in 1706. 

f Court assures us that he conversed frea ucntly with Massip. 
and had ftxun his lips fUU pirticulars ox this event, his im- 
prisonment, and the ill-treatment he received from Du 
Ciiaila, as well as the circumstances of the abbe's death. 
Vol. I. p. 43. 

t Brueys says that his life would have been spared, had 
he changed his religion and consented to become their mi- 
nister—Mi absurdity. Hist, du Fanatisme, vol. i. pp. 296, 
801. 



their favour.* This energetic proceeding gave 
rise to the war of the Camisard8,f 

A deed of such enormity was no sooner coiif- 
mitted, than the perpetrators perceived the severe 
pursuit which must follow ; for however the cir- 
cumstances might claim and find palliation, in the 
odious cruelty by which it was provoked, that 
consideration would have no weight with their 
enemies, armed with every description of authority, 
and ddUbly incensed against them for this demon- 
stration. Their case became desperate : they de- 
cided on retreatiug into the forests, and there 
defending themselves to the utmost ; and in their 
excitement, took revenge upon several priests, and 
other persons who had been active in the persecu- 
tion. 

The clergy were gre&tly alarmed, and the Count 
de Broglie mustered the nobility and militia, to 
pursue the insurgents. He was for some days 
uninformed of the route they had taken; and 
under the impression that they retired to their 
respective homes, he dismissed his forces, and 
retired to Montpellier, leaving small detachments 
in the different towns, under the command of 
Captain Foul, an officer notorious for his severity. 
He soon discovered the retreat of the insurgents ; 
and billing upon them suddenly, captured Esprit 
Seguier, chief of the band, with two others. 

It is related that while Foul was conducting his 
prisoners to Florae, he thus addressed their chief : 
** Well ! vn*etched man, how dost thou expect to 
be treated 1" To which Seguier replied haughtily, 
** As I would have treated thee, hadst thou fallen 
into my hands."]; 

Basville, with all possible dispatch, sent a cham^ 
ber of Justice from Nismes to condemn the prison- 
ers. Seguier was sentenced to have his hand cut 
off, and to be burnt alive at Font-de-Montvert : 
his companions were condemned to be broken on 
the wheel ; one at Devize, the other at St. Andr^, 
those being the principal scenes of their violence. 
Seguier died with such firmness that the spectators 
were astonished : his composure was undisturbed 
by the fiames ; and he declared to the last that he 
gloried in having given the first blow to the Abb6 
Du Chaila. $ 

A scene of desolation succeeded this severity : 
parties of soldiers scoured the country, and the 
information of a priest was sufficient to have any 
one arrested — his condemnation ensued as a matter 
of course; and, to spread the intimidation, the 
executions took place in different towns. The 
murder of the abb6 and the outrages which fol- 
lowed were deeds meriting condign punishment ; 
and, if none but the actors in those tragic scenes 
had been executed, no complaint could have been 
raised against the iutendant Basville: but he 
assumed that it was the result of a conspiracy, in 
which all the Frotestants and new converts were 
concerned. An ordinance was subsequently pub- 
lished, rendering every township responsible for 
all acts committed within it; and lists were 

• Court, vol. i. p. 44. 

i There are several opinions as to the origin of tMs word : 
the most probable derivation is a corruption of camisade, a 
nocturnal attack. 

i Brueys, vd. i. p. 318. It is also mentioned by the 
anonymous author of Hist, des Camiiordtt printed 1744. vol. 
i. p. 132. This writer has evidently compiled his account 
firum oral statements. There is a confusion in the dates 
which lessens its historical value; yet, as a oonuborating 
testimony, it is worth consulting. 

{ Court, vul. i.p. 68. 

8 
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made of every Protestant absent from his dwelling.* 
The malcontents were then joined by many, who, 
in despair, saw no safety in their homes ; and who, 
if they failed to better their condition, were con- 
Tinced that nothing could render it worse. 

One project of the insurgents was to leaye the 
country in a body; another, for each to find a 
retreat separately as he best could. In their 
dilemma they were harangued by one of their 
number, named Laporte.f He had some military 
experience ; and, by his appeal, induced them to 
proceed in their dangerous undertaking, to deliver 
the captives, punish their persecutors, and claim 
the right of worship by force of arms. " They 
might and probably would perish," said Laporte, 
" but it was more glorious to fall in arms, than to 
die tamely, under tbe hands of the executioner." 
He was forthwith elected their chief; and pro- 
ceeded to instruct his companions in military tac- 
tics.} His efforts were encouraged by the success 
of Castanet, and Roland, or Rolland,§ who at the 
same time formed each a corps, composed of Pro- 
testants who felt themselves obnoxious to the 
authorities on account of their religious sentiments. 
These bodies vrere soon augmented by recruits 
when their eaily successes were known, and their 
means of arming were increased. 

** It was thought," observes Brueys, " that the 
terrible execution, just made of the most atrocious, 
would have deterred others from imitating them : 
but one had to deal with madmen, on whom ex- 
ample produced no effect; whom neither the 
gibbet, the wheel, nor the stake could render rea- 
sonable. It was evident, by the result, that the 
evil was irritated instead of being cured." || 

The operations of the three insurgent leaders 
were, to a certain extent, in concert; but each 
command was distinct. Their most pressing neces- 
sity was for arms. It was useless to seek them 
among the Protestants, as every weapon in their 
possession had long been seised. The priests were, 
in general, the depositories of such confiscations ; 
and, as force alone could remove them from such 
keeping, the Camisards combined their operations 
of vengeance with the effort to obtain the means 
of effecting it. 

Laporte soon becaqie celebrated in the province, 
and Poul wa? earnestly bent upon his capture. 
Stratagem and corruption were both tried, but in 
vain. At length it was known where the rebel 
chief was to sleep : Poul took his measures for 
preventing escape ; and, on the alarm being given, 
the Camisards prepared for defence. A heavy 
shower rendered their muskets almost useless ; only 
three pieces were discharged at the first volley, 
but each dispatched an enemy. The soldiers then 
rushed upon the insurgents, who were retreating 
among the rocks, when their leader was struck by 
a musket-ball. The Camisards lost nine of their 
number, whose heads were cut off, and exposed in 
the towns, along with those of the soldiers who 

* Ordinance dated 10th Oct., 170S. Court, vol. i. 
p. 104. Brueys. vol. i. p. S7i. 

t Brueys nays he wa« un famous sc^^rat, a preacher, and 
a disciple of vivens : he confounds him with a minuter of 
the same name, executed at Bfontpellier in 1S96. 

t Court, vol. 1. p. 72. 

$ Andre Castanet was originally a forest-keeper; though 
uneducated, he became a preacher of note in the mountains. 
BoUandwas Laporte's nephew; he liad served in tiie army, 
and was also an energetic preacher. 

I Brueys. vol. I. p. 328. 



fell, and who thus contributed to swell their cpm- 
mander's triumph.* 

Melinwhile a new company was formed by a 
youth, who became subsequently the chief of the 
insurrection, Jean Cavalier, a native of Ribaute, 
near Anduse, at that time only twenty^one yean 
of age. He had for some time assisted a shepherd, 
and afterwards a baker of Anduze, from which place 
he withdrew to Geneva to escape persecution. He 
was there when he heard of the movements in the 
Cevennes ; and felt a conviction that he was called 
by Heaven to assist his brethren. Being at an 
assembly in his native village, he proposed to the 
young men to take arms, and either join their 
friends in the Cevennes, or create a diversion in 
their favour. He represented, with energy, that 
it was disgraceful to remain quiet, and aHow their 
brethren to be massacred, without an effort on their 
behalf ; that they ought equally to aim at the 
liberation of their captive kinsmen ; and that, as 
religion should be more precious in their estima- 
tion than existence, they were bound to risk their 
lives in order to obtain liberty of worship. The 
discourse foimd an echo in the bosoms of the hear- 
ers, and they met the following day, eighteen in 
number. But their means corresponded tittle with 
their resolution: among the whole party there 
were no other arms than one musket and two old 
swords ; while none but Cavalier had the least 
notion of military exercise, and his instruction was 
Umited to seeing the manoeuvres of the town guards 
at Geneva. Their enthusiasm was not, however, 
damped by their scanty resources : they were well 
versed in the Scriptures ; and, descanting upon the 
examples of Moses and Gideon, they proceeded to 
the residence of the prior of St. Martin, where they 
were certain of finding a supply. Their route lay 
through Anduze, where they beheld the heads of 
Laporte and his companions fixed upon the bridge : * 
instead of terrifying them, it redoubled their desire 
to enter upon their campaign. Cavalie.''s expect; 
ation was justified on reaching the prior's house : 
that ecclesiastic was well known for the mildness 
of his character ; and, confiding in his own repu- 
tation, he had remained at home when all oth^ ] 
priests were terror-struck, and fled to the towns 
on accoimt of the revolt. He received the troops I « 
with serenity ; . and, on learning that they required 
arms, he allowed them to c&rry away the recent 
spoils of neighbouring Protestants, sufficient to 
equip twenty men.t 

This commencement was a good omen ; but 
Cavalier took other measures for advancing his 
cause. He held religious assemblies, and preached 
with fluency and force. The Protestants with joy 
beheld his rising importance : some compared him 
to Gideon and Maccabseus, others to Zisca and 
Ragotzi.^ There was nothing in his person to 
impress beholders. On the contrary, he is repre- 
sented as small in stature ; the head large, and 
sunk upon the shoulders ; with a broad red face 
and light hair. His countenance did not bespeak 
intelligence ; but his career proves that he was well 
endowed. 

The Count de Broglie being informed of his 
holding a meeting at Aigues Vives, immediately 
proceeded there.} Having summoned the entire 
community, without troubling himself with inves- 

• 12th Oct , 1702. Court, vol. i. p. 112. 

t Court, vol i. pp. 107, 115. 

X Menard, vol. \i. p. 381. f I5th Nov., 170*. 
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tigmtion, he selected sixteen penons as objects of 

* the legal Tindict. Fonr of them were hanged at 
the church door, and twelve were sent to the 
galleys : the town was further assessed with a fine 
of a thousand liyres to defray the expenses. This 
act of flagrant Injustice was generally condemned, 
fi^d was one of the causes of Broglie's recall.* 

Caralier's troop continued to increase: every 
day added to his supply of arms ; and, as he was 
ko6n joined by several other companies, it was 
oflB'siilered necessary to invest him regularly with 
authority as commander-in-chief. He represented 
that several among them were more competent ; 
but the general voice was in his favour, and he 
accepted the command, on condition that he should 
have power of life and death over the troop without 
calling a council of war. The insurgents con- 
sented ; but it does not appear that Cavalier ever 
abused that prerogative.f 

From the time their force was organised, they 
regularly performed divine worship, administered 
the Loitl's Supper, and celebrated marriages and 
baptisms in every town. Their numbers included 
some who had great talent for preaching; and 
the romantic, hazardous life they led contributed 
so much to promote their enthusiasm, that several 
beliered themselves inspired. Their motive for 
taking arms was to enjoy the right of worship; 
and in the woods and caverns they were constanUy 
engaged in devotional exercises, especially on 
Sundays, for the convenience of the country la- 
boufera, who flocked to hear them; and it was 
their invariable custom before they marched to 
pray for divine guidance, and on halting to offer 
public thanksgiving.^ Need we then wonder at 
the energy they manifested, their contempt of 
death, and the admirable order which prevailed 
among them 1 They were supported by the courage 
which religious conviction can alone impart* 

It is not precisely known what was the largest 
force the Camisards mustered : they were never all 
collected, and prudence compelled them to conceal 
their numbers. The general sympathy in their 
fiavour brought them recruits, even while they 
were' engaged. This occurred at the battle of 
Martignai^es, when several villages sounded the 
.tocsin during the combat, so that Cavalier's force 
viras greatly augmented by the peasantry.j At one 

• period this chieftain was accompanied by two 
'thousand men : but there were strong detaclunents 
in various parts of the Cevennes ; and their plan 
of operating in small bodies, over a vfdde extent 
of country, prevented the concentration of the 
royal troops. Tet they must have been numerous ; 
for, with few exceptions, aU the rustic population 
Vas with them ; and these hardy, uneducated 
mountaineers, inured to peril and constantly ex- 
posed to an ignominious death, were kept in habits 
of good order and fellowship. There were no 
quarrels nor slanderings among them ; oaths and 
obscenity were unknown ; their goods and provi- 
sions were in common ; and they addressed their 
chief as hrother. In the accounts given by their 
enemies, it is insinuated that great debauchery was 
practised among them, and the presence of women 
found among their slain has been adduced as a 



• Court, vol. L p. 181. 
f Ibid., vol. i. p. 135. 
t Court, vd. i. p. 179. 
I Mem. du due de Villari. vol. iL p. 158. 
Haye. 17&8. 
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proof. But aU the inhabitants of the Cevennes 
well knew why women and girls were sometimes 
seized in their company, and not unfrequently 
kUled by their side. They were the wives and 
daughters of Camisards who carried them pro- 
visions, or were bearers of communications from 
friends in the towns ; and as the military looked 
keenly after all persons connected with the insur- 
gents, their female relations often remained among 
them for safety. 

For their sustenance they received contributions 
from the Protestants, who joyfully aided in sup- 
porting their brethren ; * and when an ordinance 
decreed the punishment of death against any who 
gave them provisions, the Camisards formed stores 
in caverns, which they replenished at the expense 
of the Catholic clergy, and from the houses of 
gentlemen who had promoted the persecution. 
The want of shoes was their greatest inconvenience, 
as the rugged paths they traversed quickly used 
their stock; but that deficiency was partly sup- 
plied by taking those worn by the soldiers they 
killed, partly by purchases in th& towns. 

They found it almost impossible to obtain am- 
munition in stifficient quantities, on account of 
the severe orders given by the intendant : they 
accordingly persevered in making it for their own 
use. The leads of churches supplied them with 
bullets, and the pewter utensils of an abb£ were 
often melted for that purpose : it was found that 
soldiers wounded by pewter balls rarely recovered ; 
and a malignant rumour was circulated, that their 
bullets had been steeped in poison.f The Cami- 
sards also endeavoured to cast cannon ; for they 
are accused of stealing eighteen church beUs, to be 
converted into culverines, in which they were 
assisted by an agent of the Duke of Savoy.} 

It sometimes happened that emissaries joined 
them, or the temptation of a large bribe would 
induce a weak brother to denounce their move- 
ments. These dangers were however warded off 
by means which, though they may appear visionary, 
were quite consistent with the character and ob- 
jects of the Camisards. The leaders declared them- 
selves informed by inapinUion of the presence of 
traitors. On one occasion, Claris (whose functions 
resembled the commissariat department) announced 
to the assembly that the treason of two men had 
been revealed to him. Cavalier instantly ordered 
those under arms to surround the meeting, and 
Claris seized by the arm one whom he charged 
with a design to betray them: his confederate 
then rushed forward, threw himself at Cavalier's 
feet, confessed his crime, and implored mercy. 
The names of the traitors are preserved by a highly 
esteemed writer, who was satisfied that the incident 
did so occur, and has related a most extravagant 
scene which followed.} There existed at the time 
a strong impression of miraculous interposition, 
which is recorded with gravity by one party, and 
ridiculed by the other ; but the force of conscience 
in the traitors, on being challenged, and strong 
discernment in Claris, are quite sufficient to ex- 
plain the detection. 

A brief notice of the leading Camisards may 
assist the reader : in addition to those already 

* The country abounds with chettDutrtreet, presenting a 
supply of food in the immediate vicinity of their retreats. 
r Court, vol. i. p. 185. 
i VUlars. vol. ii. p. 145. 
I Court, vol. i. p. 438. 
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mentioned, were Abdias Morel, sumamed Catinat, 
who hod served under the marshal of thai name : 
he commanded the cavalry, and was the most feared 
of all the insui^nts: Nicholas Joany, who also 
had served in Uie army, and frequently distin- 
guished himself in this war ; and Ravanel, who 
yielded to none of his party in courage and eoergy : 
the latter was Cavalier's lieutenant. Salomon 
Couderc, one of those who contributed to the death 
of the Abb6 Du Chaila : he was not only for- 
midable as a chieftain* but had great influence as 
a preacher : he was believed to have the gift of 
inspiration, and is frequently termed the prophet 
Salomon, by contemporaries. He had a relative 
of the same name, who was designated La Fleur, 
one of the abba's prisoners at the time of his 
murder. Esperandieu was another Camisard of 
eminence: he was killed in one of their earliest 
victories. Cavalier and Joany alone survived the 
wars ; RoUand and Esperandieu died in arms : 
the other chiefs all perished at the stake or on the 
wheel. 

These details were requisite to explain how a 
small force, without a single officer or person of 
distinction, could have resisted a strong body of 
troops for the space of eighteen months, mider one 
marshal ; while his successor in the command, of 
the same rank, could appease the revolt only by a 
formal treaty with Cavalier. The military move- 
ments during this insurrection were carried on by 
small bodies of men, as the designs of the Cami- 
sards were to occupy their enemies in every direc- 
tion : the encounters were consequently very nu- 
merous ; and what in ordinary warfare would be 
scarcely worth mention, or at most be alluded to 
as a mere skirmish, in this struggle acquired the 
importance of a battle. Thirty-four such engage- 
ments are described by historians ; and in a very 
great proportion the Camisards had the advantage. 
The more important can alone be mentioned here ; 
but they will fully exhibit the determined courage 
of the mountaineers. 

The Count de Broglie, who had impatiently 
sought an opportunity to attack the insui^nts, 
overtook them at Yal-de-Bane, on the 12th of 
January, 1703. There were not above two hun- 
dred Camisards assembled, and Cavalier being ab- 
sent, the command had devolved upon Ravanel. 
The approach of the troops did not move the 
resolute band, who continued singing a psalm,* 
with one knee on the ground, until they had 
received the first volley ; when they replied vnth 
such effect, that their enemies retreated. Foul, 
the officer already mentioned, was thrown from his 
saddle, struck by a stone which a lad aimed at his 
head. The stripling killed Foul with his own 
sword, and mounted his horse to join in pursuing 
the routed troops. Broglie found it impossible to 
rally his men, and withdrew to Bemis.f The 
defeat caused great consternation in Nismes, of 
which Cavalier availed himself: he had entered 
the city in disguise, for the purpose of procuring 

* The sixty-eighth, thus venifted :— 

Que Diea ie montre leuleaent, 
£t Tod verra dans le moment 

Abandonner la place ; 
Le camp det ennemis epars, 
Epou-vante de toutee mrta, 
Faira devant sa rooe. hce, 
t Coort, vol. i. p. 905. Brueys states that Ponl waskUled 
bv a musket-ball, vol. ii. p. 20ft. The author of " Hist, des 
Camisards** says he receiTsd a pistol-shot, and that his head 
was cleft by a salne as he endeavoured to rise, vol. iL p. 11. 



powder ; and the pretext of preparing for the' 
defence of the town was advanced by his friends, 
who under other circumstances would not hare 
dared to apply for the prohibited article.* 

Basville's administration of Languedoc unfolds a 
scene of cruelty and severity scarcely equalled, cer- 
tainly never surpassed in any country. The revolt 
of the Camisards was sufficient to inspire terror ; 
but the chief ground of the alarm was the con- 
sciousness of incessant and unprovoked persecution. 
However, the instruments of the king's bigotry, 
unwilling to confess its injustice, represented the 
evil as the natural consequence of heresy, the source 
of every bad passion. Even the Bishop of Nismes 
is open to much censure on this head ; though his 
character is held up, with that of Ffo^lon, as a 
sufficient reply to all detractors of the Romidi 
clergy. In his letters no expressions are too harsh 
to be applied to the insuxgents, on whom he lavishes 
the terms wretch and fanatic, and to * whom he 
imputes the commission of every crime. In the 
same feeling he complains of the lukewarmness of 
the authorities ; and expresses his astonishment 
that BO many enormities have been committed 
iffithout repritalt being adopted.f 

It was hoped, and indeed expected, that winter 
would put an end to the excursions of the Cami- 
sards ; and when Basville discovered that the 
severity of the season gave him no relief, he sum- 
moned the principal officers of Languedoc, to 
consider the most efficacious means for terminating 
the insurrection. Among other measures, it vras 
proposed to kill all the Protestants of the province,' 
and bum every town suspected of favouring the 
revolt. Awful as it was, that project was sup- 
ported in the cotmcil, on the ground, ** That it 
was doing nothing to kill the Camisards found in 
arms ; because the country being infected, supplied 
others, and in greater number." J Happily, Bas- 
ville reflected upon the injury his reputation would 
sustain, from the ruin which must follow such a 
measure : he adopted a comparatively lenient plan 
— ^that of pursuing the insurgents without relaxa- 
tion. 

The Camisards, being hunted like wild beasts, 
embraced every opportunity of revenge. A gar- 
rison placed in the castle of St. Felix soon ex- 
perienced their fury. RoUand commenced his 
attack, by setting fire to some bams dependant 
on the castle, sending information to the governor, 
who sallied forth with a body of men to seize the 
assailants. RoUand meanwhUe advanced to the 
castle, and promised to spare the Uves of those 
who opened the gates : two yielded, the others 
were aU kiUed, and the castle was fired, after the 
assaUants had taken away forty-five muskets, a 
barrel of powder, and some provisions. The 
governor perceiving the fiames of his castle, has- 
tened back, and was attacked so fiercely by Rol- 
land*s men, that he escaped with difficulty, after 
losing the greater part of his detachment.} Similar 
expeditions were entered on by CavaUer and other 
chiefe, but they wer6 loudly condemned by the 
Protestants : a Swiss synod addressed a letter to 
the Camisards, severely reprimanding their vio- 
lence ; and this intervention is admitted to have 

• Memoirs of Cavalier, London, 1726 ; quoted by Court. 
ut supra. 

t Flechicr. JLeltres eAoiitfx.Srd Jan. and 1st Oct., 1703; 
9th Feb.. 1704. 

I Braoys. vol. ii. p. 29. 

I t7th Jan.. 170S. Couit. vol. i. p. Sl«. 
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m^ed the Uyes of seTcral priests who fell into 
their power.* 

About the same period, the Count du Roure 
vrote to Cavalier, demanding his motives for 
taking arms. The Camisard replied, ** That it 
was in self-defence : that the cruel persecution to 
which they had been exposed for twenty years, and 
w^htch daily increased, had constrained him and 
his friends, who preferred death to the relinquish- 
ment of a religion they considered good, or to 
attend mass and prostrate themselves before images 
of wood and stone, against the light of their con- 
science. They were ready to lay down their arms, 
and employ their lives and property for the king's 
service, whenever they had obtained liberty of 

> conscience, the liberation of their brethren im- 
prisoned for religion, aod a cessation of cruel and 
ignominious punishments for the Protestants, f 
, Cavalier then made an attempt to penetrate into 
the Yivarais, where he expected to find an addi- 
tion to his force among the Protestants of that 
district \ but the passages of the Arddche were so 
well guarded, that he renounced the project : his 
return gave rise to two encounters of some im- 
portttlce. A marriial-de-camp, named Julien, 
comxaanded the troops stationed on that quarter : 
he was a converted Protestant, and had been page 
to the Prince of Orange: a disappointment in- 
duced him to apply for employment in the French 
ariAy, and his desire to prove the sincerity of his 
abjuration led to acts of extreme barbarity. He 
gave no quarter, and obtained much approbation 
from the bishops and clergy. Although his lan- 
ipiage was outrageously blasphemous, his bigotry 
carried him into a senseless extreme, in the 
punctual observance of Romish discipline \X and 
another converted Protestant, who cherished feel- 

" ings equally violent, gives his panegyric in these 
terms : " His great services convinced everybody 
that a better choice could not have been made.''} 

One of his regiments overtook Cavalier at Yag- 
nas, a small town not far from the Ard^che. The 
Count du Roure and the Baron de la Gorce, each 
with a body of militia, co-operated ia the plan 
ordered by Julien, who hoped to surround the 
insurgents, and make a general capture. Not- 
withstanding the extreme disparity of their force, 
the Camisards awaited the attack with composure. 
They received the first volley without stirring ; 
and then fired vnth such precision, that the assail- 
ants were coitapletely routed. Five captains, in- 
cluding the Baron de la Gorce, several subalterns, 
and a considerable number of soldiers, were slain 
on the side of the troops : on the part of tlie 
Camisards, Esperandieu alone was killed, and a 
few were wounded. || 

The Count du Roure sent immediate intelligence 
to Julien, who hastened to repair the disaster, 
marching all night, although the roads were a foot 
deep in snow. His reinforcement greatly increased 
the chances of victory : but Cavalier awaited him 
with resolution at Baijac. Julien, aware of the 
invincible courage of his opponents, prepared an 
ambuscade. The action passed off in ^e same 
manner as on the previous day; but when the 
Camisards pursued their advantage, they found 

* Bnieys. vol. ii. p. 30. 
! t Cavalier, quoted by Court, vol. i. p. 8S6. 

iAygalier, Quoted by Court, vol. i. p. 108. 
BnieyB, ▼ol. ii. p. S6. 
Court, vol. i. p. 198. Bmeys, vol. ii. p. 57. 



themselves exposed to the attack of fresh troops, 
and were compelled to retreat into the woods. 
The amount of their loss was published by their 
enemies as three hundred : * Cavalier, however, 
states in his own memoirs, that on reviewing his 
forces, he found the number of missing between 
fifty and sixty, some of whom were drowned in 
the river C^ze : he considers his own escape on 
this occasion as almost miraculous, f 

It would be tedious to detail the operations of 
the chiefs during Cavalier's absence. The un- 
fortunate town of Genouillac was taken and re- 
taken three different times by the contending 
parties ; and both parties experienced in turn the 
effects of vengeance. Julien finally gave up the 
place to plunder and massacre.;^ 

The unsettled state of the country occasioned 
disorders on every side: but some Catholic par- 
tisans appear to have aimed at surpassing the ex- 
ploits of the Camisards ; and as their ravages were 
frequently attributed to the Protestants, &e latter 
were doubly injured. They spared neither pro- 
perty nor person ; killed indiscriminately men, 
women, and children; were active in burning 
houses, and most rapacious in pillage. At first 
these bandits were called Florentines, as the com- 
pany was formed at St. Florent : others afterwards 
imitated their example, and they received the 
general appellation of Cadets de la Croix, They 
had four commanders, the most celebrated of whom 
was a retired military officer, named La Fayole.{ 
Through remorse firom a life of debauchery, he 
had withdrawn to a hermitage, whence he emeiged, 
in the cause of his religion, under the name of 
brother Gabriel : he had a corps of three hun- 
dred men, paid by contributions levied upon the 
new converts. II Bishop FUchier has thought 
proper to eulogise this man in one of his epistles : 
" We must cheer Brother Gabriel — endeavoiirs are 
made to decry him and his troop ; u>e have well 
supported him. I know not what he is destined 
to ; but should be glad that he effected something 
of importance."! 

Brueys admits that these bands were contrary to 
the precepts of the Gospel, but apologizes for tlie 
injudicious zeal of the Catholics, by alleging in 
excuse ** their churches burned, their curates 
massacred, and their families destroyed."** In 
good policy, this writer should have abstained from 
such an extenuation ; because the same arguments, 
with a hundred-fold greater force, may be urged 
on the adverse side. The justification was more- 
over misplaced; because those bands had ample 
authority in the bull issued by Clement XI., who 
enjoined a crusade against the ** accursed and 
miserable race," which he assimilated to the an- 
cient Albigenses ; and granted absolute and gene- 
ral pardon for every sin, to those who might be 
killed in effecting their extermination. ff 

* BrueyB, vol. ii. p. 70. 

t Court, vol. i. p. 830. 

i 23rd Feb.. 1703. Court, vol. ii. p, 833. 

§ Brueya calls him La Sagioto, and says he took arms be- 
cause his'hermitage had been pillaged ; on which occusion 
he consulted the Buhop of Nismes, who approved of hb re- 
solution, praised his design, and recommended him to Mar- 
shal Montrevel, vol. ii. p. 243. J^ 

i Court, vol. i. p. 347. 

% Flechier, Iifttret, 9 Fev. 1704. 

•• Brueys. voi. ii. p. 77. 

+t Court, vol. i. p. 349. The bull, dated Ist May, 1708, 
was addrened to the Bishops of Montpellier, Nismes. Usez, 
Viviers, Mende, and AlSis, each of whom published it. with 
a mandement addressed to their clergy. It is not in the 
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The serious character of the LoBurrection, after 
Broglie's defeat, caused great alarm at court. 
Marshal Montrerel succeeded him hi the com- 
mand, with an increased force for suppressing the 
revolt. Tet it is maintained, upon good authority, 
that the marshal's nomination was given under 
another pretext, and that the king was kept in 
complete ignorance of the troubles in the south of 
France. The ill-judged measures Louis had been 
persuaded to adopt were in train to falsify the 
assurances by which he had been deceived. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, as usual, endeavoured to 
spare him every additional anxiety; and the 
whole council joined in deceiving the monarch, 
who fondly imagined his svray was absolute. Tet 
the new appointment demanded the allegation of 
some motive ; and the duke du Maine facilitated 
the views of that influential lady. As governor of 
Languedoc, he requested that the forces should be 
commanded by a marshal ; and Louis, far advanced 
in dotage, consented to please his illegitimate son. 
Montrevel was unquestionably tutored before he 
left Paris ; and the minister at war vnote to Bas- 
viUe, ** Take care not to give this the appearance 
of a serious war."* These instructions contributed 
greatly to prolong the resistance of the Camisards. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 



Cootinttation of the Gamitard war undar Manhal MoDtnTOl. 

Marshal Montrevel arrived at Nismes on the 
15th of February, 1703. Basville, JuUen, and 
another general, named Paratte, waited there to 
confer with him upon the state of the province. 
His presence inspired the Catholics with great 
hopes, as the increased military force rendered the 
suppression of the revolt a comparatively easy 
matter. But the combat of Mas de Seri^res 
showed that impending danger produced no inti- 
midation on the Camisards : on that occasion, 
Ravanel had the honour of measuring his strength 
with the marshal. He had approached Nismes 
with between three and four hundred men, less 
with any hostile design, than to procure supplies 
from his friends in the city. He had even ex- 
pressed the desire and hope of passing a day or two 
quietly ; but some stra^ling soldiers having dis- 
covered his presence, the marshal immediately 
collected his forces, and sallied from Nismes at the 
head of a little army.f Ravanel, accustomed to 
engage with superior numbers, viras undismayed at 
his approach. Although attacked on all sides, 
the Camisards fought with a desperation, which 
their opponents could not refrain from eulogising. 
Night alone terminated the conflict ; for the mar- 
shad's force enabled his soldiers to repose by turns, 
and Ravanel considered defeat as certain from the 
onset : yet surrender was out of the question, and 
in their determination to perish, rather than be 
captured, they displayed prodigies of valour. 

BuUarium ; but its existence appmirs to be admitted, as M. 
Court has not been attacked for advancing it, although se- 
verely criticised for other statements. An anonvmous author 
Sves the mandemtnt of Ambrose, Bishop of Alais. dated 89th 
ay. 1708, with a copy of the bull in question. Hist, des 
Camisardii, vol. ii. p. 119. 

• Rulhi«re. vol. ii. pp. Ml— SS3. 
t 90th Feb., 1708. 



After all, their lots was very trifling ; being only 
twenty-three men and two women. Their enemies 
however say it was considerable.* But one cir- 
cumstance connected with this engagement proves 
the victory was dearly bought : Montrevel immedi- 
ately ordered the bodies of the slain to be stripped, 
in order that the soldiers might not be distiLnguiahed 
from the CankiBards.t 

Montrevel proceeded upon his task of pacafyiztg 
the province by acts of extreme severity, ordering 
several towna inhabited by Protestants to be pil- 
laged and burnt ; among others, Marvejols on the 
Gard, for no other cause than the misfortune of 
some troops being defeated by the Camisards in 
the neighbourhooa : this ** guilty place," as it has 
been called, was destroyed and burnt by the troops 
in consequence.} He likewise issued two ordon- 
nances :} the first declares as accompliees all who 
assisted the insurgents directly or indirectly ; en- 
Joins all absent from their houses to return within 
eight days ; and forbids the presence of all who 
are not regular inhabitants of the province. Any 
such being seised without a passport, to be reputed 
an insurgent, and executed as such. The second 
ordonnance confirms a previous disposition of the 
intendant, rendering every commune responuble 
for all violence committed within its limits. 

Like Basville, he was impressed with the idea of 
a general conspiracy of the Protestants ; and, as a 
further measure, proposed to seize a number of new 
converts from dijBferent parts, confine them in cita- 
dels, and declare that, for every murder or confla- 
gration, he would hang three or four persons as 
hostages of the place, where such outrages were 
committed.) This scheme vras too violent to obtain 
the sanction of the government; and Montrevd, 
having summoned the Protestant nobility of Langue- 
doc, addressed them with an apparent wish to b« 
tolerant. He urged their co-operation in suppress- 
ing the revolt; and concluded by declaring, that 
although he wished every one to be Catholic, he 
would not constrain any: all he demanded was 
fidelity to the king.f 

If the marshal's ai^uments had no weight with 
the assembled Protestants, his reiffn of turror was 
sufficient to subdue them : for he not only gave up 
to pillage places where the Camisards had been 
well received, he even infiicted his severity on 
villages where the inhabitants were unable to resist 
them. He condemned numbers to be burnt alive, 
o^ broken on the wheel, on the bare suspicion oif 
having fevoured the malcontents, or for being^ 
absent from their cottages : tbey were mostly ex- 
ecuted without any form of trial. The heroism of 
these sufferers is noticed by a magistrate of Niames, 
who bears ample testimony to the awful frequency 
6f the executions. *' There were many shot by the 
troops, and a great number perished by various tor- 
tures at Montpellier, Mende, Alais, and especially 
Nismes ; but, as we have already stated, these 
dreadful spectacles made no impression — 'the new 
converts regarded the condemned as martyrs. The 
resolution they displayed in death confirmed them 
in their old religion ; and if I may be permitted to 

* Flechier. Lettre dn 2ft Avrit. 1708, savs " about a hon- 

dred;" Brueys, vol. ii. p. 87, " ahove two liundred;" while 
the troops lost enly one dragoon and a few wounded 1 ! ! 
t Court, vol. i. p. 846. 

i25th Feb.. 1703. Braeys. vol. ii. p. 84. 
Dated 2Srd and S4th Feb.. 1703. 
Court, voL p. 256. ^ Ibid., p. 296. 
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say it| the examples gi^en to the public produced 
quite a contrary effieict to what was intended.*'* 
The Bishop of Nismes likewise bears witness to 
the terrible fact, in a pastoral letter addressed to 
his clergy ; wherein he laments that many of them 
are present at the fregfisni executions, and adds, 
''The church, so circumspect and so charitable, 
cannot approye of such sad and indecent cu- 
riosity."t 

A more summary mode of punishing the Pro- 
testants was adopted on the occasion of an assem* 
biy for worship held at a mill in the suburbs of 
Nismes. { According to the statement of a hostile 
writer, ** It was not a body of armed men ; it was 
merely one of those religious meetings, conyoked 
contrary to the king's orders, where they preached 
in spite of his prohibition."} About one hundred 
and fifty were collected, principally old men, 
women, and children. Montreyel, indignant at 
the circumstance, surrounded the mill, and on a 
signal being given, dragoons broke in and massa- 
cred the party. A few attempted to escape by the 
windows, but a sentinel drove them back to the 
butchery ; and as the work of horror was too long 
for Montrevel's impatience, he set flre to \he edifice, 
which was soon enveloped in a body of flames. 
Some unfortunate creatures, wounded and burned, 
were still able to clea» the flaming pile ; but the 
dragoons forced them back, to expire in the con- 
flagration. A girl of seventeen was saved by the 
marshal's valet : his generous deed, the result of 
compassion, only served to display the diabolical 
feelings of his master, who ordered his valet and 
the giti to be put to death on the spot. The poor 
girl was executed ; and the valet bound for a similar 
fkte, when some religieuses pleaded in his behalf, 
and obtained his life. But Montrevel blamed him- 
self for his weakness in yielding, and banished the 
valet from the town. Some Catholics who were 
amusing themselves in a neighbouring garden were 
killed by the marshal's orders : in vain they asserted 
their religion ; he declared they had escaped from 
the mill, and they were executed. In his excess of 
fury, he was even on the point of devoting Nismes 
to devastation. II 

De la Baume's account corroborates the fore- 
going, with a trifling diflerence as to the numbers 
killed: "It cost," he says, "the lives of eighty 
persons, all of the dreg^ of the people," and a^er- > 
wards adds, " The court approved of the marshal's 
conduct.''^ To the disgrace of the Bishop of 
Nismes, he also justifies the deed, while he distorts 
the truth, in order to diminish its odium. " They 
even dared, on Palm Sunday, to hold a meeting 
at a mill, without any precaution, at the gate of the 
town ; and while we were chanting vespers, they 
sang psalms and preached. The marshal left his 
house, assembled some troops, and put to the sword 
men and women composing the assembly, to the 
number of more than fifty persons ; and burned 
the house where it was held. This example 

* Hftt. de la Revoltc det Fhnnti^^meg, par de la Baume* 
oonflciller aa presidial de Nismes, qnoted by CooTt, vol. 1* 
p. 805.^ 

t Flechier, Ijeltre PattoraU. 

iPalm Sunday, let April, 1703. 
Bnieys. toI. ii. p. 128. 
CooTt has minutely related this horrible scene : he was 
intimate with thoee who had witnened it, ydl. 1. p. 809. Me- 
nard eeenu unwilling to censure the marshal. Hwt. de 
Niames, vol. vi. p. 387. 
II Qnoted by Court, vol. i. pp. 818—315. 



was necessary to stay the arrogance of these 
feUowB."* 

It is unnecessary further to portray the character 
of Montrevel's administration, for a complete nar- 
rative of this epoch of blood-thirsty tyranny would 
be fittlguingly voluminous. Its duration is weU 
attested by historians, inclined by their undisgiused 
prejudices to throw a veil over such occurrences. 
Bruevs mentions the fact of six executions occur- 
ring m one day ;t and observes in another part of 
his work, " I should weary the reader if I were to 
give an exact detail of all those who were arrested 
and punished; for scarcely a day passed without 
several of these wretches being miule examples." 
And de la Baume informs us, that the court of 
which he was a member judged* in the month of 
August alone, ** a great number of fanatics, who 
were condenmed to various kinds of punishment."} 

As a natural result, the Camisards resolved upon 
selling their lives dearly, when attacked, and em- 
braced evpry opportunity of wreaking vengeance on 
their pitiless enemies. The inhabitants of La Salle 
had been prominent in causing vexations to the 
Protestants in general, those who remained quiet 
suffering as much as the relations of those in arms. 
Cavalier in consequence determined on giring them 
a lesson of severity. Having dressed Us followers 
in uniforms taken from the soldiers killed in recent 
encounters, he advanced at their head, in the full 
dress of an officer, fully persuaded that on his 
approach to that town the most violent of the in- 
habitants would come out to hail his arrival. The 
company of sealots advanced to express their joy 
at the arrival of the troops, by whose aid their dis- 
trict would soon be freed from the Camisards. 
Their congratulations were mingled with boastings 
upon their indiridual deeds ; and each took credit 
for something done against the Protestants. A 
lame man surpassed all others in his accoimts : he 
claimed the honour of contributing to the arrest of 
several preachers who were hanged, and declared 
his readiness to indicate the dwellings of Hugue- 
nots, where numbers might be seized. To his 
awful surprise, one of Cavalier's men addressed 
him fiercely : ** Hast thou finished 1" The boaster 
with trembling asked why such a question was put, 
and almost immediately the poor wretch and his 
companions, nearly forty in number, were put to 
the sword.} 

Similar deeds of riolence followed on both sides ; 
and more frequently towards the close of tlie year, 
when Basville deliberately prepared for destroying 
the resources of the insurgents by devastating thirty- 
one parishes, comprising one hundred and sixty-six 
villages. This scheme, which menaced ruin to all 
the Catholic gentry of the district, was not adopted 
without hesitation ; but as the alternative of indem- 
nifying the loyal part of the inhabitants was a trifle, 
compared with the suppression of the revolt, the 
project was ultimately approved by the court.|| 

Montrevel then published an ordinance for col- 
lecting the Catholics in the towns, where the autho- 
rities would provide for their subsistence. Another 
decree enjoined the new converts to return to their 
houses within eight days ; and forbade their stir- 
ring out, upon any pretext, without a passport* 

• Flechier, Lettre dm 8ft AorU, 1708. 

t Braeyt, vol. U. p. 179. 

t Court, vol. i. p. 4S«. 

( April. 1703. Court, vol. i. p. 881. 

Brueys, vol. ii. p. 819. Court, vol. I. p. 468. 
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under pain of the galleys for life. Basrille at the 
same time prepared lists of the new conyerts, in the 
different parishes, in which the names of absentees 
were to be carefully noted. The gentry among 
them were allowed to choose the town in which 
they would reside ; and were promised a share of 
the property to be confiscated. The parishes and 
towns marked out for destruction were four hun- 
dred and sixty-six in number;* and the inhabit- 
ants were ordered to bring their com, cattle, &c., to 
certain places, with notice that the infraction of 
this order would be punished by the seizure of their 
goods ; and for themselyes, the treatment of rebels. 
To complete the list of barbarous preliminaries, the 
marshal gave orders that his officers, on arriying at 
a condemned yillage, were to read the proclamation 
forbidding the inhabitants to go home ; but pro- 
mising that no harm should be&ll them, as the 
king would not hear of any bloodshed ! ! If 

Montrevel commenced his inhuman expedition 
on the 26th of September, 1703. The approach of 
so many troops coinciding with a summons for the 
whole population, convinced the unhappy yillagers 
that they were all to be massacred: as many as 
could immediately joined the Camisards.^ 

The marshal's first idea was to pull down the 
cottages, but the work proceeded too slowly for his 
impetuosity, and fire was substituted for manual 
demolition. The ravages of the devouring element 
speedily covered the land with desolation, and the 
horrors of reprisals and executions became more 
than ever frequent ; for many ill-fated yillagers 
avoided tlie towns through fear, and being seized 
were declared in contravention of the ordinance ; 
while the aggravation of misery became an addi- 
tional incitement to violence.} This scene of 
horror, which was capable of calling forth the 
language of intercession, did not however move 
the Bishop of Nismes, who wrote to the marshal 
in a style of warm approbation. "The project 
you are executing is severe, and will be doubtless 
useful. It cuts at the very root of the evil : it 
destroys the asylums of the seditious, and confines 
them in limits, where it will be more easy to sub- 
due and discover them."|| In a subsequent letter 
is the following passage : " The court has been too 
long in deciding upon the remedies which must be 
employed for staying such great ills. Those which 
might have sufficed some months since are no 
longer adequate ; and it will be necessary to adopt 
chastisements more severe than those rejected as 
too cruel."f 

The proclamations issued at this period against 
the Cadets de la Croix, prove that the Camisards 
were not the only disturbers of the peace of the 
country ; and when their ravages were found op- 
pressive, the troops were as inadequate to suppress 
them as the Protestant insurgents. But when the 
Cadets were seized, the treatment they experienced 
was very different : they were acknowledged bri- 
gands, but the others were fanatics. 

* Court, vol. ii. p. 49. BraeyB, vol. iL p. 220. 

t Ibid., vol. ii. p. 5S. 

} Braeys, vol. ii. p. S25. 

I To UiIb cause may be Httributed the murder of Madame 
Miraman, a Catholic lady, killed by four Camisards. Cava- 
lier, in his Memoirs, aiunits that the men had joined his 
troop ; but, to mark his iudii^ation at their crime, he had 
them tried by a couneil of war : three were shot— tiie fourth 
proved that he endeavoured to prevent the murder, and was 
acquitted. 

£ Flfehier, LeOre du 1 OcMfre, 1703. 

f Ibid., Mrd Oct.. 1703. 



After a long series of encounters in which the 
results had been varied, Cavalier was surprised at 
Nages, by the Count de Fimarcon.* Two Catho- 
lic historians claim the victory for their party, and 
greatly exaggerate Cavalier's loss :t but other ac- 
counts give a very different result; and a letter 
from the Bishop of Nismes, written on the day of 
the battle, to the priest who sent intelligence of 
Cavalier's movements, is far from ascribing a tri- 
imiphant result to the assailants. ** The informa- 
tion you gave of the march of the fanatics was very 
good ; and if the troops of the neighbouriiood had 
been summoned in time, and M. de Fimaroon had 
collected a greater number of dragoons, or had been 
better supported, the affair would have been very 
important. They had then joined the rebels, who 
would have been entirely defeated ; but they have 
escaped, and have lost but a few men."t 

The Camisards had time to quit the place and 
gain an eminence before they were attacked ; and 
their energetic resolution compelled their enemies 
to retire. About thirty women were with the 
Camisards when the alarm was given. They had 
carried provisions to their husbands and brothers, 
and found themselyes compelled to fight for their 
lives. A girl of seventeen, named Lucriee Grig- 
non, displayed great intrepidity, and stimulated 
her friends byherexample« Shouting, ** The sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon " she disarmed a 
wounded dragoon, and joined in the pursuit of the 
flying soldiers. A reinforcement was coming to 
the assailants, but their rout was too complete to 
allow a renewal of the combat, in which Cavalier 
lost five of his comrades : on the side of the troops 
there fell a major, a lieutenant, and about thirty 
soldiers, besides a number of wounded* Cavalier 
himself was nearly taken at the outset : he had 
gone out to reconnoitre, and was intercepted by a 
comet and two dragoons, concealed behind some 
olive trees, He was within pistol-shot when he 
perceived his danger ; and the comet called to him 
by name, offering quarter. Cavalier replied by 
instantly shooting him through the head with his 
musket. He then awaited the attack of the dra- 
goons with a pistol in each hand. To encounter 
such a foe was almost certain death : they ad- 
vanced upon him ; each pistol carried true ; and 
Cavalier rejoined his comrades, drawn up ready 
for battle. After his victory he proceeded to 
Clarensac, where he dined and remained three 
hours; during which interval he destroyed the 
waUs, and preached a sermon, J— conduct highly 
characteristic of men, who aimed at imitating 
Joshua and the Israelite chieftains on enteriog 
Canaan. 

La]>orde, one of Fimarcon's officers, was defeated 
by Cavalier at Roques d'Aubais.)! He had four 
companies of dragoons, which he divided into tvro 
troops, in order to surround the Camisards. 
Cavalier likewise divided his force, to present a 
face to each opposing body. Confident of victory, 
the dragoons galloped down upon the insurgents ; 
when, to their astonishment, their progress was 
arrested by a band of sixty recruits who had re- 
cently joined Cavalier ; and who, for want of better 
weapons, were armed with slings. A shower of 

* 13th Nov., 1703. Nages is a village tvo leaguea w«st of 
Nismes. 



f Bmeys, vol. ii. p. 238*. 
^ Flechier. Lettre d* IS Noveml^e, 1703. 
Court, vol. U. p. 121. H nth Dee., 1708. 
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faearjr Btones threw the troops into confusion ; and 
the main hody of the Camisards, rushing forward, 
completed their defeat. Tweuty-fiTe dragoons 
remained on the field of hattle ; their horses and 
arms were a welcome prize to Cayalier, who cele- 
brated his victory by divine service at Congenies.* 

The sufferings of the Huguenots of Languedoc 
were not disregarded by the English and Dutch ; 
but the supplies sent for their relief were diverted 
from their destination. Pamphlets had been pub- 
lished, showing the benefit which would accrue to 
the allies from supporting the Camisards; and 
sereral individuals were actively engaged in pro- 
moting a movement of that nature — Uie abb6 de 
Bom-lie, better known as the Marquis de Guiscard ; 
the Marquis de Miremont ; and Lord Galway, a 
nobleman of French origin. In addition, there 
were a number oC intriguing characters, who spe- 
culated alike upon the confidence of the Camisards 
and the liberality of the allies. It is, however, 
certain that some measure to assist the insurgents 
was in contemplation : ships were perceived off' 
the coast of Cette in the autumn of 1703 ; and two 
refugees, bearing Dutch commissions, were arrested 
ou their way to join the Camisards. Their names 
were Jonquet and Feytau : the former was induced 
by promises to make important revelations: he 
was kept in prison until the peace of Utrecht. 
Feytau was firmer : he yielded only to prolonged 
torture ; and although his communication preserved 
France from invasion, it did not obtain any com- 
mutation of his sentence : he was broken on the 
wheel at Alais, and died with re8olution.t 

This incident occasioned some admonitory de- 
spatches to Montrevel ; who, in addition to his 
former horrors, ordered general arrests ofihe Pro- 
testants, and the massacre of all who were found 
away from the places assigned them. He sent, 
among other agents, the brigadier PlaHque, who 
scoured the Upper Cevennes, killing every one he 
found abroad, regardless of sex or age. He de- 
stroyed all the mills and ovens in the villages with 
a view to compel the peasantry to retire into the 
towns. Some did so ; but others, unwilling to 
abandon their homes, were put to the sword, to 
the number of nearly six hundred. ;( 

Were it desirable to crowd these pages with 
affecting or revolting scenes this epoch would 
supply entire volumes. The troops were excited 
to violence — unhappily, we know that they were 
urged on by the clergy. The bishop of Nismes 
has penned the following lines : ** I see, in a part 
of the troops, so little zeal for the service of God 
and the king, that I do not expect great success 
firom the contemplated expeditions unless Heaven 
give ardour to our warriors."} His appeal was so 
well answered, that the Cadets de la Croix out- 
stripped all expectation; and he found himself, 
soon afterwards, obliged to write to one of his 
clei^ : " You must restrain the armed Catholics. 
They should combat, and fight tlie wars of the 
Lord ; and not plunder friends and foes."|| The 
wholesale murders recently committed were not 
alluded to ; but the plunder of a Catholic demanded 
repression — alas ! for the blindness of bigotry ! 

• Court, vol. ii. p. 175. 
+ Ibid., vol. U. pp. 8«>— 85. 
1 «Oth Feb., 1704. Villars, vol. ii. p. 187. 
I " Si le del n*£chaufre nos gnerrien." Flechier, leitre 
du 9 F^mrier, 1704. 

I Lettre du 10 Avril. 1704. 



There were scenes of barbarity on every side : 
if the cruelties of the troops, and their allies, the 
Cadets de la Croix, were described, justice would 
demand a list of the atrocities committed by tlie 
Camisards ; and, in contemplating the chronicles 
of the time, it is some relief to meet with a military 
engagement, as a less frightful scene. The victory 
obtained by Cavalier at the Devois de Martig- 
nargues * was highly important, as it led to Mon- 
trevel's recall : it was, besides, a brilliant achieve- 
ment in a military point of view. 

The marshal, being at Uzes, was informed that 
the Camisards were in that diocese, and sent La 
Jonqui^re against them with a detachment of 
marines and some companies of dragoons. A re- 
inforcement of a hundred horsemen followed to 
support him. This detachment La Jonquiere sent 
back, as he had full confidence in his men, who 
were impatient to wipe* away the disgrace of a 
former defeat by Cavalier. Some heavy rains 
facilitated his tracking the insurgents, who, finding 
themselves discovered, awaited the attack viith 
their accustomed resolution. Cavalier made a 
suitable prayer in the hearing of his men ; and, 
having exhorted them to fight manfully for their 
religion and liberty, he selected his g^und, and 
made his arrangements for the expected confiict. 

As soon as La Jonquiere had received the reports 
of his officers, he advanced upon the Camisards, 
ordering a general volley within musket-shot : that 
discharge, however, produced no effect, as Cavalier 
had ordered his men to lay on the ground when 
they perceived the enemy prepare to fire. The 
movement was so well executed, that La Jonquiere 
imagined they were nearly all killed or wounded ; 
and commanded his soldiers to charge with the 
bayonet. To his astonishment, the Camisards 
suddenly started up, singing their accustomed 
psalm.f They attacked their enemies with energy, 
and were supported by concealed bodies of men, 
who advanced on every side. The troops in dis- 
may lost all power of defence. La Jonquiere 
escaped by swimming across the Gard, leavuig 
twenty-five officers, and almost all his men dead 
upon the field. The Camisards had twelve 
wounded, of whom two died. The spoils supplied 
the Camisards with arms of every kind, besides a 
number of good horses ; with money and jewels to 
a considerable extent, which afforded the means of 
procuring many necessaries. Cavalier had scarcely 
retired from the scene of action, when the Marquis 
de Lalande an-ived with eight hundred men : too 
late to attack the Camisards, he gave orders for 
removing the wounded and burying the slain. ;( 

Montrevel had daily fresh proofs that the majo- 
rity of the population favoured the insurgents ; and 
to counteract their plans, he ordered a strict search 
in Nismes, which led to the arrest of about two 
hundred and fifty persons : they were confined in 

* 15th March 1704. It is about midway between Alaia 
and Uies. 

t The troops were often paralysed by the religious fervour 
of the Camisards. The anonymous historian mentions a con- 
versation with an officer, who declared, as soon as his men 
heard Qm Dieu se numtre they were no longer under com- 
mand. Vol. i. p. 844. 

t The M^. tf« VUlart (vol. ii. p. 138) sbites that La Jon- 
quiire's division consisted of fivo nnndred marines and fifty 
dragoons; yet, farther on (p. 142). we find. " the troops lost 
five or six hundred men, the insnrirants only two hundred." 
Lonvreleuil estimates the troops killed at above three hun- 
dred; and De la Baume mentions that only fiiur officers and 
one hundred and eighty men escaped. Coiiri baa summed up 
the conilictiog aooouuts. 
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a fort. He also built a new wall around the city» 
to enclose the suburbs ; and the discovery of two 
thousand loayes at a bsiker's in the fitubourg wu a 
proof that the Camisards drew their supplies from 
such sources.* 

Montrevel's removal from the command of the 
troops in Languedoc was ordered in compliance 
with the suggestions of Basville and the clergy. 
The marshal had at first opposed the cruel mea- 
sures of the intendant: when the government 
ordered him, he obeyed with the tmreserved ardour 
of a soldier ; but he had raised secret enemies, and 
was deprived of the honour of tranquillising the 
province. Marshal Yillars was already named as 
his successor ; and Montrevel determined on gain- 
ing before hU departure, some important advan- 
tages for the sake of his reputation. The day was 
fixed; and knowing that Cavalier wis well in- 
formed of all that passed at Nismes, he announced 
his intention of passing into Guyenne : an escort 
was ordered to attend him to Montpellier : Cavalier, 
relying on the information he received, proceeded 
to Caveirac, where be reposed his troops, whom 
he lodged by billets in the town and surrounding 
Tillages.t 

The marshal was well informed of Cavalier's 
movements, and sent a battalion, and some dra- 
goons under colonel Grand val in pursuit of him. 
An action took place at Caveirac, in which the 
Camisards were defeated by their own impetuosity . J 
Cavalier endeavoured to rally his men, and effect 
a retreat, when he discovered fresh bodies of troops 
iK)llecting on every side, and among them a division 
under Montrevel in person. In vain did the intrepid 
Cavalier force his way through a difficult pass : he 
immediately perceived new obstacles to his escape : 
he retired upon Nages, and hoped to reach the 
plain of Calvisson ; but every road and outlet was 
occupied by soldiers. The marshal had five thou- 
sand men ; while his troops consisted of only 
eight hundred infantry, and a hundred horsemen. 
After vainly contending with such a superior force, 
Cavalier addressed his comrades, "My children^ 
if our hearts &il us, we shall be captured and 
broken on the wheel. We have only one resource : 
we must cut our way through those men. Follow 
me I and keep close together !"} 

An impetuous charge was made after this allo- 
cution, and the contiict was most obstinate and 
fierce. The Camisards opened for themselves a 
way to a bridge, across which they forced a 
passage. Montrevel was indefatigable in the 
action ; and the pursuit was maintained until 
night-fall, when the approach to a wood, and the 
broken nature of the country put an end to this 
disastrous afi&ir, which lasted from three o'cl<$ck 
till nine. The battle was considered as decisive ; 
and Montrevel is reported to have said, ** It is thus 
I take leave of my friend8."|| 

There is some difference in the statements of the 
force of the Camisards, and the number they lost ; 
both are exaggerated by the Catholic writers. But 
all concur in describing their retreat, as displaying 
unparalleled courage; and Cavalier's conduct on 
this occasion has obtained from an enemy the 
following eulogy : " Every one was siuprised to see 



• Vnian, vol. ii. p. 148. f Ibid., vol. ii. p. 147. 
I 16th April, 1704. 
I Hist, des CamisanU, vol. ii. p. 911. 
I Court, vol. ii. p. S13. 



a man of low origin, and without experience in the 
art of war, behave, under the most difficult and 
delicate circumstances, like a great general."* 



CHAPTER LXV. 



ConclttsioD of th« Comiiard war, under Manthsl Villars. 

Cavalier's recent defeat was not so overwhelm- i 
ing a misfortune as to dishearten his party, had the 
disaster been confined to that battle. His friendi 
had sufficient forces scattered throughout the 
Cevennes to complete his battalions; and the 
course of the war had shown that the king's troops 
were, in general, more harassed and fatigued than 
the insurgents, even when the results of an expe- 
dition were otherwise satisfactory. But a new 
dilemma befell the Camisards ; a calamity of far 
more serious character, in the discovery of their 
principal magazine, near Hieuset. It vras a vast 
cavern which served as hospital, arsenal, store- 
house, and asylum for their wives and children. 

An aged female, who was observed to proceed 
occasionally to the wood which concealed this 
retreat, was charged with carrying supplies to 
some of the insurgents: she was arrested and 
threatened with death, if she did not reveal the 
object of her visits. Her answers were evasive, 
and Lalande, who commanded in that district, 
ordered her to be hanged. Her firmness with- 
stood the effects of that threat until the moment 
of execution, when she purchased her pardon by 
revealing the fatal secret. A strong detachment 
proceeded with her to the cavern, where about 
thirty wounded Camisards gave evidence that her 
denunciation was true. 8ome of them were not 
expected to recover from the wounds received at 
Nages ; but although their condition was suffi- 
cient to inspire pity, they were all put to death by 
the soldiers. As the troops advanced, they dis- 
covered large quantities of provisions of every 
kind, arms and ammunition, and a store of medi- 
cines and surgical instruments, f This was 
followed by the pillage of Hieuset and other 
towns, with the massacre of the inhabitants.^ 

The discovery completely destroyed Ca^dier*s 
resources, as the province was too much im- 
poverished to afford a renewal : but whether his 
genius could hare rallied under such difficulties, so 
as to withstand the fresh troops who would accom- 
pany marshal Vi liars; or what plan he would 
have adopted for the personal safety of his 
followers, can only be conjectured. Happily for 
the province, and no less so for the marshal him- 
self, a Protestant noble had ventured upon a 
mission to appease the insurrection. 

The baron D'Aygaliers} of Uses, who lamented 
the dreadful state of affiiirs, was of opinion that 
the advice of a Protestant might be effectual in 
pei-suading the Camisards to lay down their arms ; 
and he further considered that such an important 
service would induce the king to appreciate the 
unchanging loyalty of the persecuted Huguenots. 
His plan was to commence with a journey to Paris ; ' 

• Villar*, vol. ii. p. 152 

-f Hist, des Camisards, vol. ii. p. S41. 

t Court, vol. ii. p. 323. , 

{ De Rossel, baron D*Aysaliers, composed MKmoiret ttf 
lei Demiers TrwMet de la Vrvmnee de Langtdec. Court 
had the use of this account, which b of great value, at tlie 
author relates only what he positively saw. 
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but without a paMport he conld not leave Usez : 
how to obtain one was difficult, as he could not 
expect it would be given by Montrerel or Bas- 
▼ille. Circumstances fayoured his projects : he 
dined one day in company with the brigadier 
Paratte, an officer so blind in his bigotry, that in 
his view the religion followed and favoured by the 
king must b« good ; and he could not refrain from 
invective against those whose conscience did not 
permit such servility in their creed. On meeting 
D'Aygaliers, he animadverted with violence against 
all who had borne arms against their sovereign. 
This was intended for the baron, who immediately 
after the revocation had joined the Prince of 
Orange : he did not howevec notice the allusion, 
but on the following day took occasion to call on 
Paratte, when he declared that his observations 
had made such an impression on his mind, that 
he was most anxious to prove his seal and fidelity 
to the kingv—he concluded by asking a passport, 
which was feadUy given. 

On reaching the capital, D'Aygaliers drew up a 
memorial, in which he declared ^e Protestants of 
Languedoc were anxious and able to terminate the 
insurrection, provided the government would allow 
them to act. The Dukes de Chevreuse and Mont- 
ford seconded his views, and the minister Chamil- 
lard introduced him to marshal ViUars, who was 
preparing to set out for his command. After 
some conversation respecting the afikirs of Lan- 
guedoc, the marshal desired he would await his 
arrival at Lyons.* 

Yillars left Paris on the 30th of April for that 
city, baring received the king's commands to bring 
back the insurgents to their duty by mild mea- 
sures.f He was accompanied by D'Aygaliers on 
leaving Lyons ; and during the journey down the 
Rhone, the baron spared no efforts in cautioning 
the marshal against the prejudiced opinions he 
would receive ^m the clergy of Languedoc, who 
openly maintained there was no other way of 
settling the insurrection than by exterminating 
all the Protestants. Yillars heard him with atten- 
tion, and promised impartiality ; and it is due to 
the marshal's character to state, that, beset as he 
was with the advocates of severity, he encouraged 
D'Aygaliers in his laudable effort; and when the 
Protestants of Nismes signed an act, requesting per- 
mission to march against the rebels, he thanked 
them, and authorised the promise of amnesty to all 
who would return to their homes within eight days. 
Still Basville exerted his influence to prevent 
Yillars from granting the required permission; 
and D'Aygalieraat length overcame lus repugnance, 
and demanded an interview with the sanguinary 
intendaut, whom he told, on entering, that al- 
though he would rather die than accept a glass of 
water at his hands, his desire to pacify the 
province induced him to intreat that the marshal 
might not be dissuaded from giring his project a 
trial. All difficulties were soon after removed, 
and D'Aygaliers received his commission to wage 
war against the Camisards.} Such were the terms 
used, although D'Aygaliers had no design of using 
other weapons than exhortation and argument. 
He set out the next day, and in every town an- 
nounced amnesty to all who would surrender. 

Basville and Lalande instantly became jealous of 

• Coart, vol. iii. p. 871— Ml. + Villart. vol. U. p. 146. 
X 4th May, 1704. Court, vol. ii. p. 339. 



the importance which D'Aygaliers was likely to 
acquire; and without loss of time engaged La 
Combes, by whom Cavalier had been employed as 
shepherd's boy, to use his influence with the 
Camisard chief. Cavalier himself was inclined to 
despair of his cause, and the adrice of his old 
master harmonised with his feelings : yet it is 
said that his answers were haughty, inasmuch as 
he declared he would never lay down his arms 
until liberty of conscience was established.* This 
was followed by an inritation to a conference 
from Lalande.f Catinat was sent by Cavalier to 
fix the place and time of meeting. The bridge of 
Avenes was selected; and within two hours 
Lalande and Cavalier were in presence. J 

Lalande was attended by thirty dragoons, colonel 
Menon, and about ten officers, and Cavalier's 
brother, a youth of fifteen, who was lately taken 
prisoner, and who was to be restored, vrith a riew 
to promote conciliation. Cavalier was accom- 
panied by sixty picked men of his infantry, and 
eight horsemen.6 Each party left his men at 
some distance nrom the bridge, and advanced 
singly to the parley, which lasted nearly two 
hours. The result was kept secret, and subse- 
quently deprived Cavalier of the confidence of his 
men ; but Lalande was so pleased with the conclu- 
sion, that he expressed a wish to see the Camisards 
under arms; and having approached them, scat- 
tered a handful of louis d'or before them. The 
present was refused by the men, who said they did 
not want money, but liberty of conscience. 
"That is beyond my power to grant," replied 
Lalande ; *' but you will do well to submit to the 
king's wishes." " We are ready," rejoined Cava- 
lier, ** to obey his orders, prorided he will grant 
our just demands ; otherwise we will die with arms 
in our hands, rather than be exposed to the cruel 
riolence we have had to endure." || Before they 
separated, Cavalier informed his men that they might 
accept the money, as peace was concluded.f There 
was in fact an amnesty ; for Cavalier's troop went 
that evening to Yecenobre, where they were 
quartered by billets ; and divine sendee was per- 
formed in the temple, which had escaped demoli- 
tion. Cavalier himself preached and prayed with 
such effect, that he drew tears from his hearers ; and 
marshal Yillars sent his nephew to inform the 
court of Cavalier's proposals.** 

F16chier, in a letter written the day following, 
after expressing himself in the coarsest invective 
against the^no^tcs, remarks that Cavalier entered 
into the negociation because he was afraid of 
being surrendered. ** The reasonings of this pea- 
sant," observes the prelate, " are very coarse and 
savage, although he be preacher, prophet, and 
general : still he is not without a fund of good 
sense for effecting his object." ff 

• Court, p. 343. 

t la the J/Am. de Villart it it said thnt the overture came 
from Cavalier ; but that chieftain, in his own Memoirs, says 
that Lalande wrote first to him. 

t 12th May, 1704. 

f This is Cavalier's account : F16chier says there was a 
troop of three or four hundred, of whom eighty were 
mounte<l, and that M. de Lalande had only twenty dragoons. 
In the Memoire$ de Miliars, we find Cavalier was attended by 
about tfiirty badly-mounted hon«men and two hundred in- 
fantry, in which account Bnieys eoiucides. If so much dis- 
crepancy is discovered in a detail of no moment, need we be 
surprised to find variance on questions of real importance ? 

I Mem. de Caealier, quoted by Court. 

TT Villnrs, vol. ii. p. 173.— Brueys, vol. ii. p. 315. 

** Court, vol. L p. 860. ft Flochier, Lettre du IS Mai. 
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On the very day of the conference Rolland 
completely defeated a strong detachment at Fond- 
morte. It vna commanded by Courbeville, who 
was killed, with fonr captains, six lieutenants, and 
above two hundred soidiers. Yiala, an advocate, 
who had been active in troubling the Protestants, 
was taken vrith his son and nephew : all three 
were massacred. RoUand obtained great booty in 
money, arms and clothing.* This event doubtless 
contributed to render the government more willing 
to accede to Cavalier's proposals. 

Cavalier's troop was meanwhile quartered like 
the divisions of the royal army. He exchanged 
visits with the king's officers ; and in every place 
had public worship, with all the freedom of the 
best times of Protestant liberty. He wrote to 
marshal Yillars expressing his regret at the en- 
gagement of Fondmorte ; and having met D* Ayga- 
Uers, was urged by that gentleman to request a 
conference with the marshal. D'Aygaliers, whose 
mission was to make war against the Camisards, 
was no sooner in their presence than the divisions 
mingled, embraced, and joined in singing psalms ; 
while the leaders conversed on the line of conduct 
to be adopted. D'Aygaliers convinced Cavalier 
that the happiness of all his brethren in religion 
demanded his submission, and the Camisard 
chieftain signed an offer to submit with ^is troops 
to the king's clemency. f After this preliminary 
Yillars hastened to bring the insurgent leader to 
positive terms, speculating probably on the effect 
which this increase of importance might have on 
the mind of an uneducated youth. The arrange- 
ments for the meeting were speedily concluded ; 
hostages were left under the custody of Ravanel ; 
and sentinels and piquets were posted to maintain a 
communication with the main body of th^ 
Camisards, before Cavalier ventured on entering 
Nismes.]: 

Sandricoxurt, governor of that city, conversing 
with- the marshid, endeavoured to prevent the con- 
ference, by representing the astonishment which 
would be caused by a low-bred man, known only 
by his crimes and rebellion, succeeding in conclud- 
ing a treaty of peace with his sovereign. Yillars 
replied by an allusion to the general advantage of 
the state ; and Cavalier was soon after announced. 
He presented his sword to the marshal, who 
desired him to retain it ; after which they con- 
vei-sed at length upon the projected pacification.} 

After the conference Yillars wrote again to 
court, and Cavalier sent a dispatch to Rolland 
urging him to follow his example. The Camisards 
were left in possession of Calvisson, awaiting the 
reply of the government ; and during the interval 
were treated with more consideration than is 
usually shown for the regular troops. This did not 
however deter Cavalier from detaining hostages, and 
placing sentinels, as if hostilities had continued. 
The clergy were horrified at the consequences to 
be apprehended; the whole population was in 
such rapturous joy at free opportunities for worship 
according to their conscience, that the town re- 
sounded with accents of praise ; and psalms and 
thanksgivings were openly heard in the streets and 
public places. The bishop of Nismes thus alludes 
to the spectacle : ** We have seen Cavalier at our 
gates : his interview with the marshal and M. de 

• Vniars, vol. ii. p. 177. — Brueya, rol. ii. p. 319. 
+ Court, vol. ii. p. 3«o. J 16tli May, 1704. 

( Villan, vol. ii. p. 180.— Brueys, vd. ii. p. 327. 



Basville ; his submission and his pride ; the bold- 
ness of the acelerita who accompany him ; the 
assembly of so many unpunished murderers ; the 
concourse of new converts who go to see them ; 
the psalms they chant, and with which the Yan- 
nage resounds ; their sermons, in which they utter a 
thousand extravagancies, applauded by all our 
people; the prophets and prophetesses who 
spring up among them, and encourage the hope of 
the speedy re-establishment of their religion. All 
this greatly scandalises and afflicts the Catholics ; 
and seems sad to endure." But he adds, that the 
hope of restoring the Romish religion makes them 
everlook many things.* 

Basville represented to the marshal that such a 
scandal ought not to be tolerated ; that the assem- 
blies should be forbidden, and the troope ordered 
to fall upon them. Yillars would not Uaten to a 
project calculated to revive the insurrectioiL, and 
desired the intendant to be patient for some time. 
He sent word however to the chiefs to restrain 
their preachers from extravagance.f The marshal's 
biographer makes no attempt to disguise his dislike 
to the Camisards, whom he styles miserable fana- 
tics ; but D' Aygidiers, who was present when Bas- 
ville urged a renewal of persecution, has recorded 
an observation, highly to the marshal's crediL 
** There is something very ridiculous in the impa- 
tience of the priests on this subject : I have received 
I know not how many letters, filled with complaints, 
as if the prayers of the Camisards blistered not only 
the ears, but the skins of all the clergy. I ^vish 
from my heart I knew all those who have written 
to me, that they might be bastinadoed ; for I 
think it a very great impropriety that those who 
have caused these disasters shouid complain and 
disapprove of the means used to make them 
cease."J 

On the 22nd of May the Chevalier de St. Pierre 
returned with the answer of the government to Ca- 
valier's proposals. What were the terms demanded 
is not known. Cavalier being accused of betraying 
his party, for the advancement of his own interests, 
has given a prolix statement in his Memoirs, which 
on a close scrutiny will appear full of improbabili- 
ties : such for instance, as the asserted fact of Yil- 
lars and Basville signing a complete approval of his 
demands, on the day following the conference. 
Common sense would require the submission of 
such terms to the king's approbation ; and narraton 
of every party agree that Yillars did so send them 
for the opinion of the court, before he ventured to 
sign the treaty. Basville was averse to the very 
last ; and only signed as a matter of necessity, such 
was his hatred of the 9cdlinUs,\ 

In consequence of the marshal's instructions firem 
court, he delivered to Cavalier a commission of 
colonel, wim the right of appointing the officers of 
his regiment; which was to serve in Spain ; and a 
pension of twelve hundred livres.) 

Rolland had not yet submitted ; but hopes were 
entertained that Cavalier would persuade him to 
accept terms, such as had been granted him ; and 
for that purpose the Camisard chieftains met at 
Anduze. Cavalier repeated to RoUand aU the 
arguments which D'Aygaliers had used in pexsuad- 

* Flechier, L^ttrt du 23 Jfot, 1704<— Tlic language nfBroert 
is BimiUr. Vol. it p. 331. 
f Villan. vol. ii. p. 187. 
t D'Aygfldiers, quoted by Court, vol. ii. p. 401. 
I Brueys, vol. ii. p. 314. | Villan, Tol. ii. p. 187. 
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ing him ; but Rolland was not so easily drawn from 
what he deemed the path of duty. He accused 
Caralier of having betrayed the cause ; and rowed 
that he would not submit to anything short of re- 
eognised liberty of conscience. The interview was 
very stormy, and might have had fatal consequences, 
without the interposition of Salomon Couderc, who 
offered to proceed to Nismes and learn the condi- 
tions offer^. YiUars and Basville met and dis- 
cussed the terms as before ; and Salomon Couderc 
was authorised by the marshal to offer Rolland a 
colonel's commission, with privileges equal to Ca- 
valier. It was soon evident that Rolland would 
refuse such terms ; for Couderc, before he quitted 
Nismes, delivered to Lalande a letter from the in- 
flexible chief to the marshal, observing, as he gave 
it, that peace could not be expected, without grant- 
ing liberty of conscience. RoUand's letter was to 
the same effect : his conscience he declared would 
not permit him to depose his arms until the edict 
of Nantes was completely re-established, and the 
imprisoned Protestants were freed.* 

There were unfortunately at this period some 
intriguing individuals who, if commissioned by any 
party, must have obtained their authority by mis- 
representation : such were Sallier, Guiscard, Bel- 
castel, and others, induced, by the desperate condi- 
tion of their fortune, to obtain die means of im- 
proving it, by serving the allies, in preventing the 
restoration oi tranquillity in France. Two of these 
agents were arrested at Avignon ; their object was 
j to encourage the Camisards by the promise of 
. assistance. They were punished, but other emis- 
saries were more successful ;t and to this cause it 
is reasonable to attribute the extraordinary scene 
which occurred at Calvisson, when Cavalier returned 
there, after meeting Rolland. 

In composing the regiment to be formed by virtue 
of Cavalier's commission, Ravanel was named lieu- 
tenant-colonel, a post to which his bravery and 
successful expeditions fully entitled him. His 
mind was under that violent excitement, which, 
when based upon religious feeling, excludes all 
idea of fear, disregards every earthly consequence, 
and almost renders martyrdom an object of glory. 
The life he had led, the dangers to which he had 
been exposed, the plaudits of his brethren, which 
were obvious even in the thanksgivings offered to 
the Almighty, and the constant habit of mingling 
war&re and worship, — altogether, it wm no more 
than a natural result, that he, one of the most active 
of the Camisards, should have taken fire the moment 
a suggestion was made to him that their cause was 
betrayed. 

Cavalier on his return to Calvisson} was ques- 
tioned by Ravanel, in the presence of the principal 
officers, on the conditions of his treaty with the 
marshal. A refusal to impart particulars increased 
the eagerness of the demand ; threats were uttered ; 
and when at length Cavalier informed them that 
they were to serve in Portugal, he was assailed 
with the epithets coward and traitor, Ravanel 
vowed that, for his part, he would not lay down his 
arms till religious liberty was granted, and their 
temples were restored. His violence caused Cava- 
lier to draw his pistol ; but Moyse, a preacher, 
appeased the rising quarrel. With the exception 
of forty men, the troop of Camisards followed Ru- 
vanel ; and when Cavalier endeavoured to change 

* Cottrfc, vol. ii. p. 419 ef seq. 
t YiUan, vol. it. p. 194. % 88th May. 1704. 



their resolution, above twenty muskets were levelled 
at him. Moyse again addressed the Camisards, and 
saTed their late leader's life ; but fearing a sentiment 
of attachment might win them over to the man who 
had formed them to victory, Ravanel and Moyse 
hastened the departure of the troop, which took the 
direction of Pierredon, shouting *< The sword of 
the Lord r» 

This unexpected scene, at a moment when the 
complete pacification of the province was hoped 
for, caused some display of severe intentions, deemed 
requisite as a warning. 

Almost immediately after Ravanel' s mutiny, an 
ordinance was issued, forbidding religious assem- 
blies ;t and another fixed the termination of the 
period of submission for the 5th of June ; after 
which day the devastations of the preceding year 
would be renewed.;^ At the same time Villars 
expressed his complete approval of Cavalier's con- 
duct ; the remains of his troop were quartered at 
Yalabrdgues, an island on the Rhdne, and his 
offices were accepted by Villars, who postponed 
his measures of rigour until after the result of ano- 
ther effort, in concert with D' Aygaliers, to persuade 
the insurgents to submit : with a further view of 
conciliation, he ordered the gibbets and scaffolds to 
be generally removed.} 

D' Aygaliers induced Rolland and Ravanel who 
had joined him to meet on a mountain near Anduze. 
Cavalier's appearance gave rise to some animated 
reproaches between him and Rolland; but they 
afterwards embraced each other. Not so Ravanel : 
he repeatedly called Cavalier a traitor, and a slave 
of Marshal Villars. Rolland was persuaded to 
accept the proffered terms ; which, considering all 
the circumstances, were very reasonable. Cavalier 
and Rolland were each to have a regiment, to serve 
out of the kingdom ; each might be attended by a 
minister ; the prisoners were to be freed, the exiles 
recalled, and free permission to be generally granted 
for the emigration of the new converts. The Ca- 
misards who remained were to lay down their arms ; 
and none were to be molested for their religion, if 
they remained peaceable. There was moreover 
fiill and complete amnesty. But Ravanel could 
not suppose good faith, on the part of a king who 
had violated the most solemn engagements with 
the Protestants ; he suddenly quitted them to ha- 
rangue the troop, and impress his comrades with 
distrust. In consequence, when the negociators of 
both parties proceeded to announce the result, an 
advanced guard seised on Rolland, and upbraiding 
him, carried him off to the main body. Cavalier 
was obliged to spur his horse, or he would have 
been sacrificed ; and D' Aygaliers, who was too far 
advanced for retreat, found himself assailed with 
reproaches, and his life in great danger, having six * 
muskets close pointed at his breast, and a pistol at 
each ear. His good intentions were however so 
well appreciated by the preachers, that the Cami- 
sards were pacified, and he was permitted to depart 
without injury.|| 

Meanwhile small parties of the Camisards occa- 
sionally rejoined their late commander : they were 
wen* treated by the marshal, and received great 
attention from the Protestants and new converts. 

• Court, vol. ii. pp. 424—431. Villars, vol. li. p. 189. 
Bruevs, vol. ii. p. 343. 
t ])aU>d NismcB. 29th May. 1704. 
X Dated St. Genie?. Ist June, 1704. 

{ Court, vol. ii. p. 455. || Ibid., p. 459. 
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They prayed and sang psalms so much, that the 
Catholics \)ecame indignant, and would ha^e thrown 
them into the Rh6ne, hut for the soldiers.* 

Cayalier quitted Valahregues on the 22nd of 
June, accompanied hy one hundred and fifty men. 
It was considered that if the Camisard leaders had 
acted in concert, they might have obtained faTour- 
able terms for the Protestants in general : the 
efforts of d'Aygaliers, howeyer well intentioned, 
created jealousy, and destroyed combination. The 
little band was well receiyed on their route. At 
Maqon they found orders to halt ; and Cayalier 
came on alone to Versailles, to confer with Cha- 
millard. The king wished to see the far-famed 
mountaineer. Cayalier was placed on the grand 
staircase, and was pointed out to the haughty 
monarch, as he passed : surprised and perhaps in- 
dignant, that one so young and homely should 
have brayed his authority, he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and passed on. 

Cayalier being suspicious of some treacherous 
design on the part of the goyemment, communi- 
cated to his followers a project of eyasion. It yras 
generally approyed : they trayersed Montbelliard, 
entered Porentruy, and proceeded to Lausanne. 

Yillars recommenced a system of seyerity the 
day after Cayalier's departure, by arresting eyery 
one supposed to be connected yyith the Camisards. 
All the prisons were crowded, and above iiye 
thousand agricultural labourers were imprisoned 
on that suspicion, until they could giye evidence 
of their catholicity, f At the same time a band 
of Cadets de la Croix, who had been imprisoned 
for their atrocities, were let loose upon the pro- 
vince, as auxiliaries to the king's forces.} The 
Camisards on their side resumed a hostile position ; 
but although they continued their former system 
of warfare, they were less inclined to violence 
than before the armistice, of which de la Baume 
has recorded two examples.} 

Holland meanwhile sent letters and messages to 
the marshal, declaring his vyilUngness to surrender, 
but explaining that he was restrained by his own 
followers. Yillars then informed the king that 
he had to deal with madmen, who after consenting 
to submit and receive the royal pardon,* suddenly 
broke off, and stood upon the defensive. In one 
of his dispatches the marshal observes : ** If they 
continue this state of indecision, I shall constrain 
them by force."|| 

The appearance of a hostile fleet off the coast of 
Provence gave Yillars some apprehensions. A 
storm dispersed the squadron, and drove some of 
the vessels ashore ; by which means two French 
refugee officers were captured.lf The aspect of 
afiairs became serious, and Yillars devastated and 
massacred, in imitation of his predecessor; at the 
same time the judicial vengeance vras no less 
* active. 

D'Aygaliers continued his efforts to persuade 
Rolland into submission, and a meeting was held 

* De la Baiune. quoted by Court, vol. iii. p. 4. 

^ Court, vol. ill. p. 54. 

I Ptusieun villageB foreot plllM et br4l£a par let troupes ; 
on fit de noaveaux eal^vemeiu parmi lea protestans suspects, 
et ou autorisa de nouveau lee courses des Cadets de la Croix 
. . . les troupes regulieres fusillaieat tous les Camisards 
doat elloss'emparaient. Baragnon,^. de VHUt. de Nismes, 
vol. iii. p. 208. 

§ Court, vol. iii. p. 25. || Yillara. vol. ii. p. 269. 

i[ Pierre Martin, a captain in the English service ; he was 
hanged. His companion was Charles de Gonlaine, holding 
a Dutch commission ; he was beheaded. 



at Durfort for discusaing the subject ; but Bav&- 
neFs obstinacy prevented the success of the nego- 
ciation. That enthusiastic man, accustomed to 
regard martyrdom as the highest honour, was in- 
sensible to all idea of consideration for others, 
desirous of leading a peaceable life, althoog^h they 
would prefer death to the disgrace of abandoning 
their party in its decadence. In reply to an ob- 
servation made by D'Aygaliers, he declared with 
energy — *' I adore Ood ! CaTalier is a traitor — but 
for my part, I vriU serve the Lord, even though 
thirty thousand devils would prevent it.*'* 

The promise of a hundred louis d'or induced a 
young man named Malarte to betray Roiland's 
retreat.t Paratte sent a battalion of infantry and 
some dragoons to Castelnau, where the formidable 
Camisard ivas to lodge. The approach of the 
troops was not discovered until escape was no 
longer possible. RoUand ballMlressed, with five 
of his officers, contrived to reach some trees be- 
hind the house, where they were discovered and 
surroimded. The resolute air of these despeiate 
men caused the officers present to hesitate : the 
marshal would have preferred taking tfaem alive ; 
but a dragoon speedily settled their doubts, by 
levelling his piece at Holland, who fell dead. His 
companions made no further resistance, and died 
upon the wheel with great firmness. Fire bishops 
who were present at their execution were so lost 
to the requirements of propriety, as to manifot an 
indecent joy at the spectacle.:^ Holland's body 
was brought to judgment, and condemned to be 
drawn on a hurdle and burned.} 

From this time the Camisards sustained repeated 
losses and discouragements. Bairanel remained 
undaunted, until all the other leaders had made 
terms with the government; and by the end of 
September the insurrection was terminated. The 
Camisards were conducted under escort to Geneva ; 
they received the assurance Uiat their captive 
brethren should be liberated, and that no Protestant 
should be molested on account of his religion.|{ 

Cavalier served with distinction in the allied 
forces, and at his death was a general in the 
British army. The arrangements he had eon- 
eluded for his companions would have opened for 
them an equally honourable career ; but after the 
pacification of Languedoc, their position as dis- 
contented exiles made them an easy prey to po- 
litical adventurers and agents ; and particularly to 
such intriguers as Miremont, Guiscard, and Flo- 
tard. At the instigation of one or another of these 
men, most of the Camisard leaders retumed to 
Languedoc. The Duke of Berwick had replaced 
Yillars in the conmiand ; and his vigilance detected 
a conspiracy for rekindling a ctvii war in the Ce- 
vennes, as a diversion to favour the alliance against 
France. The death of Basville and the arrest of 
Berwick were to be the signals of insurrection : 
at least it is so asserted, and with some probability .1 

* D'AygalieTS, qnoted by Conrt, vol. iii. p. 36. 

t Bnieys, Louvreleuil, and ih» Mem. de Villars exult 
upon a bit of scandal, respecting the demoiselles Coraeh, 
said to be the mistresses of RoUand and his companion 
Mallie. If true, the fact is not very important ; because th« 
Camisards. flrom their station and dicumstancta, could not 
be selected as specimens of Protestant conduct : but. if false, 
how disgraoefal for a party to advance such a calomnioiis 
argument ! 

1 14th Aug. 1704. Conrt. vol. iii. p. 56. 

I Bnieys, vol. ii. p. 377. | Coati. vol. Hi. p. 93. 

If Menard attributes the most atrocious projects to tfaeM 
misguided men ; but his aoeiisation is too violent to merit 
refutation. Hist, do Nismes. vol. vi. p. 419. 
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The plot being discoyered» the result was fatal to 
all the conspLraton. Castanet was arrested in the 
YiTarais, and died upon the wheel at Montpellier. 
Kavanel and two others were taken in Nismes ; 
and Catinat was seized while passing the gates of 
the city in disguise. BAvanel and Catinat were 
burned alive; their two comrades were broken: 
all four suffered with almost incredible resolution ; 
and as it was feared they would address the spec- 
tators, drums were beaten during their execution. 
They had been previously tortured ; but although 
three of them confessed projects and accomplices, 
no pain could extort a single confession from 
Ravanel.* 

A frightful list of executions followed ; and, 
notwithstanding these severe examples, fresJi pro- 
jects were set on foot in 1707 and 1709. The 
principles of the insurgents were still founded on 
the claim of religious Uberty ; but they were the 
mere instruments of political purposes. 

Ere we quit this period of cruelty and vengeance, 
the unfortunate destiny of the Baron d'Aygaliers 
claims a passing remark. This nobleman's weU- 
meant exertions procured him the king's approba- 
tion, and a pension of twelve hundred Uvres. 
But his residence in France was not permitted. 
On the payment of his pension being withheld, 
he considered himself entitled to return to his 
estates, as the natural resource for his supply. 
The authorities of Lyons were informed of his 
project : he was arrested as he passed through that 
city, and conducted to the castle of Loches, in 
Anjou, where he perished in an effort to recover 
his liberty. He had escaped from his chamber, 
by removing one of the window bars, with which 
he despatched the first sentinel, when another 
soldier fired upon and killed him.t 



CHAPTER LXYI. 
BeignB of Loait XV. and XVI. 

The remainder of the reign was occupied with 
military disasters and controversies between the 
contending sections of the Romanists. The amia- 
ble F^nelon and the dignified Noailles became in- 
volved in serious disputes through the vehemence 
of the Jesuit or Molinist party ; and even Madame 
de Maintenou was in some measure embroiled. 
The Jesuits were victorious^ and the destruction 
of Port Royal displays the measure of their resent- 
ment. 

The death of Father La Chaise, an event seem- 
ingly to be desired by the Jansenists, and their 
off-s«t party the Quietists, became a misfortune to 
the sects thus designated on account of the morose 
and vindictive character of the new confessor, 
Tellier, of whom the following sketch is given by 
a writer of some note : " Animated with &e pride 
of a wicked angel, endowed with a robust body, 
a mind strong and capable of great efforts ; without 
the least social virtue, he had all the vices of a 
vigorous understanding. Imbued vrith the desire 

* 23nd April, 1705. Bnieys, vol. ii. p. 484. Court, vol. 
ui. p. 194. 
f Ckmrt, vol. iii. p. 69. 



of power, of fiubjugating all to his society, and his 
society to himself; incessantly devoted to his pur- 
pose, he was feared by those whom he obliged, 
whom he enslaved ; and abhorred by all others, 
even his society, wbich he rendered powerful and 
odious."* 

His first appearance at court sufficiently an- 
nounced his disposition. Aware that his penitent 
would be more struck by an apparent contempt of 
courtly honour than by the obsequious flattery with 
which he was usually surfeited, he manifested from 
the outset that sternness of disposition which alone 
could impress the king with awe. When his name 
was first mentioned, Louis asked if he was not 
related to the late chancellor, Tellier de Louvois. 
" Very far from it," replied the Jesuit, bending 
reverentially: ** I am a poor peasant of Lower 
Normandy, where my father was a farmer." f 

The confessor, steady to the tactics of his society, 
immediately commenced his measures for injuring 
the Cardinal de Noailles, archbishof of Paris, 
whom he accused of Jansenism, to be avenged of 
that cardinal's assertion that he sold church pre- 
ferment. Circulars were addressed to the bishops, 
with directions for their conduct, and orders to 
denounce Noailles and Quesnel to the king : this 
scheme was, however, defeated by a copy of the 
circular falling into the cardinal's hands. It was 
made public, and Tellier was on the point of being 
dismissed. I Having failed in that plan, the Jesuit 
resolved on persecuting Quesnel, whose works had 
been patronised by Noailles ; and in searching for 
propositions to be condemned, he took care to 
select those oppos^ed to the Molinist views. Yet, 
as they were conformable to the doctrines of St. 
Paul, St. Augustiu, and St. Thomas Aquinas, one 
of his assistants represented the danger to which 
he would be exposed, if he thus assaulted those 
pillars of Christianity. " St. Paul 1" exclaimed 
Tellier with earnestness : *' St. Paul and St. Au- 
gustin were hotheaded fellows, who would in these 
days be sent to the Bastille : vnth regard to St. 
Thomas, you may judge how little I care for a 
Jacobin, when I scarcely trouble myself about an 
apostle." { 

Under the influence of such a confessor, it is 
quite natural that sanguinary edicts should be 
issued until the close of the reign ; and a declara- 
tion published not long before the death of Louis 
is at once a monument of cruelty, injustice, and 
incapacity. II It declared that a residence in the 
kingdom of those who had heretofore professed the 
pretended reformed religion was more than suffi- 
cient proof that they had embraced the Catholic 
religion, without which they would not have been 
tolerated. Further on, and in direct opposition to 
the concluding article of the edict of revocation, 
the whole body of Protestants were exposed to the 
rigours decreed against relapsed heretics, all who 
persisted in the pretended reformed religion being 
deemed in a state of relapse. 

Within six months Louis ceased to live ; and 
the heavy yoke which hypocrisy and bigotry had 
laid upon the nation during the period he filled 

• Dudos. Memoires ucreU sv la regime de Louis XIV., vol. 
i. p. 136. 

t M6m. till rue de .^aint Simoo, vol. iii. p. !!01. Pails. 
1818. 

1 La Beaumelle, vol. v. p. 134. 

I Duclos, vol. i. p. 142. 

I Dated 8th March. 1715. 
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the throne was exchanged for the sway of a prince 
completely the reverse of the Grand Monarque. 

In this work it would hardly he fair to attempt 
a delineation of his character, the suhject of these 
pages being almost exclusively connected with his 
blemishes, while the more brilliant scenes of his pro- 
tracted reign have had no claim upon our notice. 
The numerous panegyrists whose pens were enlisted 
to throw an aureole of glory around this ** great 
era ** of the French monarchy have contributed to 
mislead the judgment of subsequent times ; but 
his policy, his published sentiments, and his per- 
sonal conduct must suffer seriously, when sub- 
jected to the analysis of impartial men. While his 
courtiers were lavish in abject adulations, he was 
detested by the people at large ; and the indecent 
joy displayed on the day of his interment must 
have been grounded on some very obnoxious sen- 
timents.* 

It may not be misplaced to insert here the 
opinion of & modern writer, comprising an idea 
which certainly should enter largely into the esti- 
mate of this monarch's character. ** I demand of 
all sound minds, of all upright hearts, free from 
passion, — the Convention, whose chiefs are justly 
stigmatized for having substituted the legislation 
of murder and vengeance for the code of liberty, 
does it present in its decrees u single bai'barous 
or immoral combination, the example of which has 
not been given by the council of Louis XIV. 1"t The 
question contains an overwhelming accusation, the 
answer to which is beyond doubt. 

As his successor was a mere child, the Duke of 
Orleans was appointed regent; and, during the 
period of his government a different policy was 
followed. His reputation for impie^ was an 
earnest that persecution on account of heterodox 
opinions would cease ; and he commenced his re- 
paratory measures immediately after the late king's 
burial, when the doors of the Bastille were thrown 
open to the victims of Father Tellier, who at first 
relied upon the authority of the deceased monarch's 
will, bv which he was appointed confessor to 
Louis XY. He presented himself with confidence, 
and inquired of the regent what were to be his 
functions until the king was of an age to need his 
ministry. " That is no concern of mine," the 
regent coolly answered : ** apply to your superiors." 
This rebuff tormented the imperious ecclesiastic, 
whose brethren took revenge by preaching most 
fanatical sermons against the govemment.| 

Under other circumstances ths Huguenots might 
have complained of the regent's administration, for 
he maintained all the edicts against Protestant 
worship ; and, whatever may have been his real 
opinion in their favour, as has been pretended, he 
did nothing to improve their condition. § Yet, by 
comparison, they were in a happy state : emigra- 
tion in consequence ceased, and although no posi- 
tive favour could be expected, they were free from 
apprehensions of fresh persecution. 

• Lacrctelle, HisL de France pendant it 18im Siide. Vol. i. 
p. 132. 

i De VEtal det Protettant en 'France, par M. AignaD. de 
I'Academie Fnin^aisc. p. 83. 

1 Lacretellc, ut antea, p. 134. 

S An ordinanoe dated 20th July^, 1720, permitted fhe esta- 
blishment of a burial-place in Paris for VTOtesXAnt foreigners ; 
but every precautioa was taken that no French body should 
be interred there ; and the 6th clause especially declares that 
the public profesftion of the Protestant religion was not per- 
mitted, even to foreigners, who were forbidden all ceremonial 
in the sepultures ; nor could any Frenchman be present. 



The Duke of Orleans was succeeded in the 
direction of affairs by the Duke of Bourbon, who 
had the weakness to imagine he could immortalise 
his administration by renewing the severities of 
Louis XIV. ; anew persecution was in consequence 
commenced by an absurd and odious edict, more 
cruel than that of revocation.* Children were 
torn from tlieir parents to be educated in the Romish 
religion ; death vras again decreed against pastors, 
confiscation against relapsed converts, and every 
kind of oppression endux«d in the late reign was 
renewed; and this disgraceful measure has been 
styled a masterpiece of Christian policy.f 

There was some abatement of the horrors of 
persecution while Cardinal Fleury was prime 
minister; yet the system did not terminate for 
many years ; and, to judge from the writings of 
more than one prelate, an unabated desire ousted 
to be freed from the presence of heretics. A me- 
morial from the deigy in April, 1745, declared 
there was no hope of their conversion, and that 
there was rising up a generation of Protestants, 
more obstinate and headstrong than their fathers. 
" They may protest fidelity, and publish that the 
spirit which pervades their assemblies is free from 
revolt and insurrection ; but they will be good 
subjects no farther than fear constrains them."^ 

Monclus, bishop of Alais, in reply to an in- 
tendant who was a friend to tolerance, thus writes : 
" The magistrates have relaxed the severity of the 
ordinances, and thus caused all the evils of which 
the state has to complain."} Chabannes, bishop 
of Agen, about the same time published a letter, 
in which he laments the incurable obstinacy of the 
heretics, and recommends that the state should be 
freed from them by permitting their departure. 

The bishop had heard indirectly that the edict 
of Nantes was to be re-enacted : this horrified his 
intolerant soul, and he composed a tract which is 
no credit to the Romish party. He commences by 
praising the piety of Louis XIV., who made the 
greatest sacrifices at tlie peace of Ryswick, rather 
than listen to any proposal in favour of the Protest- 
ants. ** He renounced the fruit of his victories, 
purchased with so much blood and toil ; he even 
acknowledged the usurper of Bngland, notwith- 
standing the ties which bound him to the dispos- 
sessed king — ^he granted all, he yielded all ; he 
surrendered everything except the return of the 
heretics." The bishop then argues, that what 
Louis XIY. refused, being in the greatest difficulty, 
his successor cannot yield in the midst of pros- 
perity-ll 

This correspondence arose out of the inconve- 
nience perpetually springing up, respecting mar- 
riage and baptism among the Protestants ; a sub- 
ject which renders it necessary to revert to an 
earlier period. Ever since the edict of revocation 
the jurisprudence had assumed that there were no 

* Dated May, 1724. This declaration, obserm M. Boi»<y 
D'Anglas, forms the summary of all the t>enal proTisiuos 
scattered throughout the laws of Louis XIV.. some of wiiich 
it renders even more severe. — Essai Mmriaviedt Maletkeihe; 
vol. i. p. 18. 

t Caveyrsic, Apologie de Louii XIV., p. 449. 

X Procei'Verbaux de T Assemblee gen^rale du Cierse. qnolad 
by Menard, vol. vi. p. 609. 

4 Reponse de M. retreque d'Alai«, dated 6 Ociobre, I'm. . 

H Lettre de M. I'eveque d'Agen a M.le oontroleur-genersl 
contre la tolerance des Iluguenots dans le royaume. 1^ Mai 
1791. This p imphlct was so eagerly sought (br thit it couM 
not be procured without diCBculty; but it was reprinted, in 
17S6, by Court, along with the Patriate Fran^M and Jmp*r- 
Hal, which is a soTcro commentary on the letter. 
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Protestants in France ; while edict rapidly fol- 
lowed edict, inflicting penalties upon Protestants 
and new conyerts leaving the kingdom. Tho 
church of Rome declaring marriage a sacrament, 
could not administer that rite to any who denied 
its ecclesiastical authority; and in consequence, 
the new converts were called upon to give proof 
of Roman Catholicism, before their marriages 
could be celebrated. The Huguenots sought their 
proscribed paston in the deserts and forests. When 
the benediction of a minister could not be obtained, 
the blessing was pronounced by aged heads of 
femilies, awaiting the occasion of a pastor's arrival; 
and whenever it was known that a minister was 
in the country, multitudes hastened to meet him, 
to have a religious sanction conferred on their 
unions, to present their children for baptism, and 
to receive the sacrament of communion.* 

As the assemblies in the Desert consisted of 
many thousand persons, a fresh peraecution oc- 
curred for the purpose of effecting their suppres- 
sion.f In a report addressed to the secretary of 
state the severities are not concealed. In Lan- 
gnedoc twenty-eight persons, and in Guyenne forty- 
five, were condemned to the galleys, and attached 
to the chain of for^aist for nothing else than at- 
tending these meetings for worship. In Nor- 
mandy, the goods of those who had not allowed 
their children to be baptized by the cur6 were 
sold without any form of procedure. These ini- 
quities occurred in 1746 ; % a^d in 1752 an at- 
tempt to re-baptize by force the children of Pro- 
testants caused such resistance at Ledignan, in 
the diocese of Nismes, that the measure was re- 
linquished. § 

The punishment of death was inflicted upon all 
ministers who fell into the power of the govern- 
ment. M. Desubas, a young preacher, was ar- 
rested in December, 1745, and conducted by a 
body of soldiers to Vemoux in the Vivarais. Some 
of his flock, learning his capture, assembled on the 
road, unarmed, to implore his liberation : a discharge 
of musketry was the reply to their appeal, when 
six peraons were killed, and four were made pri- 
soners. Crowds arrived at Vemoux to intercede 
for their pastor's life. The assemblage was fired 
upon — thirty-six were killed, and two hundred 
wounded ; the greater part mortally. The feelings 
excited by this wanton cruelty might have led to 
serious consequences, as the majority of the popu- 
lation was protestant, and the escort not very 
powerful ; the pastors however exerted themselves 
in perauading the people to abstain from violence. || 
Desubas was conveyed to Montpellier, where he 
was condemned to death, and suffered on the 1st 
of February, 1746, in presence of an immense 
concourse of people : his conversation with those 
who visited him in prison, and his calm behaviour 
at the time of execution, kindled much commisera- 
tion, even among the Catholics.lT 

• Kulhiiro. vol. il p. 174. Menurd also tettifies to their 
steadfaatness in describing their assemblies iu 1743. Hist, 
de Numes. vol. vi. p. 590. 

t Comme les Protestans ne discontinuaicnt pns lears as- 
■emhlies. WfaUaiU punir les nouveaux convertU des lieiix de 
ranoadissement dans lesquels elles se tenaicnt. Menard, 
Tol. vi. p. 626. 

1 Ralhi^. vol. ii. p. 340. 

I M«n:urd, vol. vi. p. 63S. 

II A biographer of Paul Rabaut mentions that minister s 
noble conduct on this occasion. Vide Apx)endix. No. 6. 

^ Hwt. of the PersccutuMis endured by the Protestants of 
the South of France, by Mark Wilks, vol. i. p. 7. 



The minister Bonezet, arrested at Vigan, was 
executed at Montpellier in January, 1752. Francis 
Rochette, another minister, suffered at Toulouse, 
in 1762, with three brothers, named Grenier. 
The eldest was not twenty-two years of age. They 
had endeavoured to release their pastor from cap- 
tivity, and were beheaded close to the gibbot on 
which Rochette was hanged.* They were offered 
their lives if they would abjure ; but their firm- 
ness did not relieve them from the obtruding so- 
licitations of four priests, who beset tbem until 
the fatal moment. As the crucifix was occasionally 
presented to the brothers, the eldest obKcrved : 
'* Speak to us of him who died for our sins and 
rose again for our justification, and we are ready 
to listen ; but do not introduce your superstitions." 
Rochette was forced to descend in front of the 
cathedral, where he was ordered to make the 
amende honorable; but he boldly declared his prin- 
ciples, refused to ask pardon of the king, and 
forgave his judges : to the last he displayed a 
martyr's constancy. The brothers Grenier were 
eqiudly firm. Afler two had suffered, the exe- 
cutioner entreated the youngest to escape their 
fate by abjuring. " Do thy duty," was the answer 
he received, as the youth submitted to the axe.f 

The celebrated Calas, broken on the wheel upon 
a false chai^ of having killed one of his children, 
who was disposed to become a catholic— an in- 
justice discovered too late ; and the filial tender- 
ness of Fabre, who suffered condemnation to the 
galleys in the place of his father, are so well known 
that allusion to them is sufficient. The effect pro- 
duced upon the public mind, when the circum- 
stances were made known, contributed essentially 
to the removal of a great reproach upon French 
legislation. 

The habit of excluding Protestants from every 
advantage was so confirmed at this period that, in 
a list of twenty-seven soldiers, entitled, by govern- 
ment order, to subsistence as invali Is, the names 
of two German Lutherans are erased, with a mar- 
ginal explanation of the cause against each, — ** Sent 
home to his ovra. country with sixty francs, persist- 
ing in his religion." The name of :i third German 
Protestant is allowed to remain, be having con- 
sented to abjure. The document is dated 19th 
August, 1762. This may have been unknown to 
the minister of war, and seems a consequence of 
the previous regulations ; for all enlightened classes 
now began to exclaim against the illiberal, exclusive 
nature of the laws and administrations respecting 
non-Catholics. At the same time there were so 
many changes required, of far greater importance, 
that this abuse was long overlooked, and so late as 
1791 it was necessary to profess the Romish reli- 
gion to be admitted into the Hospital of the In- 
valids. The impulse was, however, given, and 
everything indicated the approach of an era of jus- 
tice. 

An effort was made by the clergy, in 1765, to 
resist the tendency to toleration by a remonstrance 
to the king. " It is in vain," that body declares, 
" that all public worehip, other than the Catholic, 
is forbidden in your dominions. In contempt of 
the wisest laws, the Protestants have seditious 
meetings on every side. Their ministers preach 

• Rulhiire. vol. fa. p. 851. Boissy d'Anglas, vol. T P. 379. 
t From the TaulouMointty a series of letters published in 
1763. 
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hereey and adminUter the Supper ; and we have 
the pain of beholding altar raised against altar, and 
the pulpit of pestilence opposing that of truth. If 
the law which revoked the edict of Nantes — if your 
declaration of 1724 had been strictly observed, we 
venture to say there would be no more Calvinists 
in France. Consider the effects of a tolerance 
which may become cruel by its results. Restore, 
sire I restore to the laws all their vigour — ^to religion 
its splendour. Let the solemn renewal of your 
declaration of 1724, the fruit of your wisdom and 
piety, be the happy result of our remonstrance." 
Similar representations were made by the clergy 
in 1770 and 1772 against the Protestant assemblies.* 
The hostility shown to this meagre, half toleration 
has inflicted a permanent evU on France. Pro- 
testantism was suppressed to the extent of adminis- 
trative power ; but as no enactments could enforce 
sincere respect for the victorious church of Rome, 
a spread of irreligion has been the consequence. 
Ardent Huguenots defied authority and braved 
martyrdom ; while the indifferent, although they 
declared themselves converted, were unable to sub- 
mit their conscience to papal tyranny, and became 
the leaden and teachers of the Encyclopaedist 
school. 

The philosophic party, in its hatred of the clergy, f 
co-operated with the enlightened members of the 
educated classes in producing a mitigation of the 
code under which the Huguenots groaned; and 
the writings of Caveyrac and the Abb6 L' Enfant, { 
in favour of bigotry, were received with general 
contempt. Louis XYI. gave an edict in 1787, 
which improved the condition of Protestants in a 
small degree. This ill-fated king, although re- 
markable for humane feelings, was still influenced 
by education, as well as by respect for the opinions 
and policy of his immediate predecessora ; and, 
without the exertions of the admirable Lamoignon 
Malesherbes, it is doubtful whether this edict 
would have been obtained. § That eminent man 
was indefatigable in the council and by his 
writings. " It is the least," he observed on one 
occasion, **that I can do to repair, in the eyes of 
the Protestants, all the harm which M.de Basville, 
my uncle, did to them in Languedoc."|| 

The concessions were no more than what could 
not be with safety withheld ; and the terms of the 
edict expressly state ** that the non-Catholics can- 
not claim under its provisions more than the law 
of nature forbids being refused." In short it only 
conferred the means of recording the civil existence 
of the Huguenots; nothing like a privilege was 
granted ; and an express stipulation was made to 
prevent any Protestant minister from sigpiing cer- 
tificates establishing the birth, marriage, or decease 

• Boiflsy D' Anglos, ut antea, vol. i. p. 18. 

t The aktonishing populiurity of Voltaire's writioxs effected 
much, and he exerted his influence uiih emitient persons in 
behalf of toleration— particularly Marshal Richelieu, to 
whom he addressed an admirable letter ou the subject, in 
1772. 

t Tliis writer, after Krossly disflguring history, observes. 
*' Telle est, Sire, la filiation de T irreligion. doiit le Cal\-in- 
isme est la soacfae." — Du-otwrf d lire au Conseil, &c., 
p. 228. 

S Gilbert des Vounns, canseiller d'etat, composed a Me- 
fnoire sur le* rnoyem de donner aux ProtHtamt un itat ctrtV en 
France. It was written by order of Louis X.V., and read to 
him in private, but remained unpublished until 1787. The 
coosLftorial libmry of the Oratorio has a number ctf pamph- 
lotH on thu feubject. which drew fiorth much oontro\ersy. 

I Boissy D' Anglos, \ol. i. p. 31. 



of one of his flock. The religious assemblies were 
no longer the object of such vigilant pursuit ; but 
the Protestant worship existed by sufferance rather 
than by permipsion. 

The boon was trivial, yet the edict was opposed 
in its progress,* and the cause of fanaticism found 
a zealous defender in M. lyEpresmenil, who re- 
sisted to the last, and called upon the magistrates 
to avoid " crucifying the Lord anew" by the sanc- 
tion of such a sacrilegious measure. It may in- 
deed be doubted whether any concession would 
have been made if the different parliaments had 
not, on several occasions, given decrees in £ivour 
of the Protestants. One or two instances will 
display the civil degradation of the Huguenots 
until the sanctuary of justice afforded some relief. 

Andr^ Greffeuille, a Protestant, left by will 
certain property to his daughter ; and bis widow, 
to whom he had been married in the detert^ pro- 
ceeded to act as guardian of her child. But Jean 
Roche, the residuary legatee, iniquitously endea- 
voured to take the whole property ; and obtained 
a fiivourable decree from the seneschal of Nismes 
on the grounds of the absence of legal forms in the 
marriage : the child was, in fact, baptized at the 
church as the natural daughter of Andri Greffeu- 
ille and Susannah Metge, living in concubinage ; 
for such was the invariable mode of describing the 
children of Protestants. However, a declaration 
from the paternal relatives that the parents had 
been married in the Protestant form, and that the 1 
child was always regarded as legitimate, sufficed to 
obtain a decree in her favour.f 

The same parliament gave other decisions in 
favour of widows, to whose prejudice collateral re- 
latives had raised claims, grounded on their pre- 
tended concubinage ; or restoring the heritage to 
children, whose legitimacy was disputed. { These 
conclusions were based upon equity : there had ex- 
isted impediments, arising out of contradictory 
enactments, and the principles of justice were de- 
fended, in opposition to conflicting technicalities. 
Yet, on one occasion, the parliament of Toulouse 
gave a judgment which involved a still greater prin- 
ciple. Antoine Benech, a Protestant, being on his 
death-bed in 1747, was summoned by a curl, in the 
presence of three witnesses, to receive the sacra- 
ments of the church. He refused, and the court 
of Montauban conflscated his property, as a 
relapsed heretic, under the enactments of 1715 
and 1724, by which all persons persisting in the 
pretended reformed religion are declared relapt. 
An appeal was presented against this decision in 
1769 ; and after a delay of eight months, the par- 
liament decreed, that as no one could be declared 
a relapsed heretic who had not abjured, the 
memory of the deceased was free from calumny, 
and his property must in consequence pass to the 
next of kin.J 

The decrees of the National assembly opened a 
new era for the Huguenots. In the sittiugs of 

* The bishop of Kochelle issued a mandement, dated 26tb 
Feb., 1768, enjoining his clergy to reAise their minirtry to 
all non Catholics, referring them to the secular aatborities. 
The king was displeased, and by orrHt dn conseil, Srd April. 
17R8 declared the mandement very reprehensible, and or 
dered it to be considered as non avenm. 

* Arr^t du ptiriement de Toulouse, 9 Mars, 1739. 
X Arrt'ts (ktted 19th Aug.. 1769 ; gth July. 1770; and ITth 

Julv. 1776 ; the porliameutof Grenoble gore a similar decree. 
16th Feb.. 1778. 
( Arret du porlement de Toulouse, 10 Joillet, 1T70. 
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▲aguBt and Septembert 1789, the non-CathoUci 
were declared eligible to all public functiona. 
They were no longer an inferior caate, and became 
candidates for civil and military employments. It 
waa therefore natural that the reyolution should be 
hailed with joy by those who from their cradles 
had endured severe persecutions : they received a 
benefit far beyond the range of their expectationa, 
their forlorn condition forbidding the contempla- 
tion of a change so favourable. Yet the adversa- 
lies of religious freedom accuse them of disturbing 
the good feeling which prevailed at the commence- 
ment of the revolution ; and represent them as 
aggressors, where evidence abounds to substantiate 
their intended doom as victims. 

The news of the destruction of the Bastille gave 
rise to the most joyous enthusiaam at Nitmes. 
The nobility and clergy of that province had been 
foremost in promoting the establishment of a 
limited monarchy ; and until the church property 
fell into discussion, and was devoted to public 
purposes, the greatest harmony pervailed ;^ for at 
that time the new constitution was generally in 
&vour. But a proposal in the National Assembly f 
to sequestrate the ecclesiastical revenues kindled 
a sympathy between the secular clergy of all ranks, 
the regular clergy of all denominations, and the 
noblesse, who could duly appreciate the retreat of 
a rich benefice as a good provision for younger 
sons. The nobility and clergy had already begun 
to quit the country, and their adherents prepared 
for the organisation of parties in the municipal 
councils of Nismes and for raising separate com- 
panies in the national guard. These intrigues 
began in December, 1789, when meetings were 
held at the house of a cur£, and in the church 
of the Fenitens Blancs. Other cur6s co-operated, 
and their efforts were directed to inflame the 
people.^ In all subsequent elections, the Catholic 
and Protestant interests were placed in hostile 
array ; and at the municipal elections in February, 
1790, out of the eighteen members, only one 
Protestant was elected. The Catholic clergy had 
previously circulated some inflammatory, or more 
properly speaking, incendiary pamphlets to excite 
a feeling against the Protestants, and urging the 
necessity of their destruction.} 

One of the chief instigators in this unhappy bu- 
siness, named Froment, being disappointed of the 
full recompense for his services, at the restoration 
of the royal family, published a statement of his 

* The electkm of twelve oommiMionen for orgaiiiaiDg the 
milice Nhmoise, in July, 1789, passed off with perfect har- 
mony. M. Vidal, subeeqniently a violent «/^ra, was among 
the successful candidates. 

t 10th Oct., 1789. 

t Laiue da F«ret, «* livraiaon, pp. 174-910. This author 
will be frequently referred to. Ilis work consists of two 
parts; Edan-eittemeiu hidoriquat, in three livraisoni, Pftris, 
1818 ; and Comet et prids det TroMes, fcc, in 1 vol., Paris, 
1819. 

f I have fortunately procured two of these violent tracts. 
the character of whicn may bo gathered from an extract 
ttom etich : — " Je ne crains pas d'assurer qu'acoorder aux 
protestans la liberte dn culte, I'admisston aux charges et aux 
nonneurs dvils et miUtaires, c*est un mal qui ne renferme 
aucun avantage reel pour vous ni pour I'etat, mats qui bien 
jAuM expose Tun et Tautro aux plus grands desastres.*' 
Fierre Bomain aux Catkoliquet d$ Ni$mes, p. 4. " Les catho- 
liques de la Sinechaussee n'ont jamais entendu donner k 
leurs deputes le droit de le« soumettre au detpotisme de 
leurs plus cruels ennemis, et ils deviendraient r^llement les 
esclaves dee protestans si on aocordait k oes &natiques r^ 
pubUcains la liberte du culte." Charles Sincere d Pierre 
Bomaim, p. 16. 



exertions in behalf of the cleigy in 1790 ; and it is 
not assuming too much to declare, that the in- 
trigues of such persons were the sole causes of the 
trouble and cozifuBion which followed, and of the 
animosity displayed between the Protestants and 
Catholics of Nismes.* 

" Faithful to my religion and my king,'* says 
M. Froment, ** I endeavoured to di^e the spirit 
by which I was animated. I published in 1789 
several writings, in which I exhibited the dangers 
that threatened the altar and the throne. My 
fellow countrymen being struck with the justness 
of my observations, displayed the most ardent 
seal ; and with a desire to avail myself of the 
favourable feeling, I went secretly to Turin in 
January, 1790, to solicit the approbation and 
assistance of tiie French princes. At a special 
meeting held on my arrival, I shewed that if they 
would arm the partisans of the altar and the 
throne, making the interests of religion march with 
those of loyalty, it would be easy to save both. . . 
After a general plan was decided upon, and a 
secret correspondence arranged, I returned to 
Nismes; where while I awaited the promised 
assistance from Turin, and which I never received, 
I employed myself in exciting the zeal of the in- 
habitants. It was at my suggestion they adopted 
the declaration of the 20th of April, which de- 
manded that the Catholic worship alone diould be 
permitted, and which was signed by three thousand 
citixens."t 

Unhappily this band of conspirators was en- 
couraged by the municipal authorities ;{ and with 
such support they wete enabled to create some 
confusion at the elections for departmental offi- 
cers ; yet not to the extent expected by Froment 
and his friends, who prepared for a vigorous effort. 
The 13th of June was the day fixed upon ; when 
about two hundred leaguers attacked some dra- 
goons, § who drove them back after long resistance. 
At the same time Froment dispatched messengers 
Into the country parishes, to claim help ; asserting 
as a motive to enforce the appeal, that unarmed 
Catholics were massacred at Nismes. The mes- 
sengers were arrested, and their letters thus falling 
into the hands of the electoral assembly, created, as 
may be weU supposed, much indignation at such a 
peifldious attempt to cast upon their intended 
victims the odium and initiative of the project 
framed by the conspirators.|| In the fermenta- 
tion which ensued, all the Protestants who fell 
into the hands of the rustics were murdered.lT 

* This was so evident that Froment's pamphlets were soon 
suppressed : he published one in 1816, another in 1817. Tlie 
latter I have been able to procure ; but I only knowthe other 
through the extracts given by Lauxe de Poret and Hark Wilks. 

■f I^use de Peret. 8* livraison, p. 190. — Prudhomme, Jle- 
volvtioni de Paris, n^ 44. p. 809. ^ 

X Verites historiques sur les evenemens arrives k Nismes 
le 13 de Juin et les jours suivans. PubDees par leclub des 
Amis de la Constitution, en JuUlet. 1790, p. 8. 

{ These were the cavalrv uf the natioiial guard ; they 
were composed of the wealtniest among the mnabitants of 
Nismes, and comprised many Protestants. The oompanies 
raist'd tmder party influence, and consisting of violent 
Catholics, had frequent quarrels with them. Tiiey prepared 
on the 6th June to express their contempt by proceeding 
through the town mounted on asses; but the authorities pre- 
vented them. Retumi des Prods Verhaux, p. 21. 

I On searching the bouses of the abbe Cabanel and Bra- 
jouie. curate of St. Paul, arms were discovered. Veritds 
historiques, p. 13. 

II Lauxe de Peret, 8* IWraisoa. pp. SI— S4.— This author 
has drawn largely for intomatioa from the ofllcial report 
made to the National Assembly by M. Alquisr. 

t2 
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On the following morning, at seren o'clock, the 
procureur du roi proceeded to yerify the number 
of slain, when he was informed that there was 
fighting in the adjoining streets. The national 
guards were drawn up on the esplanade fiu:ing the 
convent of the capucins, a place notorious as the 
focus of the conspiracy, and whence the most in- 
flammatory libels had been issued. The convent 
being suspected was searched, but nothing was 
discovered : however, to the surprise of all, a firing 
was heurd : it was supposed to proceed from the 
convent ; and M. Massip, the municipal officer of 
St. Cdme, was killed.* The national guards 
rushed forward to attack the convent; axid the 
superior, from a window, insulted the assailants, 
while the convent bell was rung to summon aid. 
The expected support did not arrive in time ; the 
gate was forced open, and five capucins with three 
laymen were killed on the spot. The edifice was 
then attacked ; and while it is stated by one party 
that, even in their rage, the people respected the 
chapel and dbjeta du culte, their opponents charge 
them with rapacious pillage.f 

Meanwile Froment and his partisans kept up a 
fire from the ramparts, whither they had retreated. 
He was not aware of his letters being intercepted,^ 
and maintained the conftict, fully expecting the' ar- 
rival of multitudes from the country to support him. 
He placed thirty men in the Dominican convent, 
decidedly against the wishes of the monks, while 
another party took a position in Froment's house. 
With a view to prevent the threatened loss of life, 
the electoral assembly sent a flag of truce, accom- 
panied by the town trumpeter: a parley ensued, 
and the leaguers consented to surrender to the 
assembly. The white flag was displayed, and pre- 
parations were commenced for executing the terms, 
when the firing was renewed from the ramparts, 
and reconciliation became impossible. A vigor- 
ous attack followed immediately, and the leaguers 
experienced the effects of popular fury. Most of 
them were killed on the spot; and among the 
number was Pierre Froment, brother of the chief 
conspirator.} 

The disturbance created a great sensation in the 
National Assembly, as it was represented in the 
light of an attack upon the Catholics by the Pro- 
testants, a charge which has been frequently re- 
peated since the restoration. In consequence, 
Rabaut St. Etienne, deputy of Nismes, addressed 
the assembly: "A number of facts demonstrate 
that the afiair of Nismes, far from being a war of 
religion excited by the animosity of Protestants 
against Catholics, had religion only for pretext ; but 
for its principal object, the restoration of the old 
government ; and that the two parties of Nismes, 
far from being Protestants against Catholics, were, 
on one side, the friends of liberty and the consti- 
tution, both Protestant and Catholic ; and on the 
other, all those of both religions who were discon- 
tented with the revolution, — ci-devant nobles, 

• Vide Appendix, N^ 8. 

t Lause de Peret, S« Uvraiaon, pp. 39 et ii.—VMtdt 
Historiquei, &c. p. IS. The letter statei that foar men were 
with the monks, and refers toa proces verbal, drawn up by the 
cnre of St. Castor, to show that profanation oceurred. Ttie 
Risumi det Proce* Verhaus (p. 32) protends, on the other 
hand, tliat plunder aud devastation took nlace. 

X The letters of Froment and Desoombi^ to the Marqnis 
de Bouxols, commandant of Langucdoc, are i^ven at lifngth 
in tlie VMUs HistoHques, &c., p. 26. 

j Lauze de Peret, 3* livraiaoa, pp. 44 et ieq. Wilks, p. 71. 
Verites HSstoriques, p. 14. 



canons, &c."* This assertion has been denounced 
as a calumny ; but Froment*s publication has esta- 
blished its correcCne8s.t 

This conflict has obtained the name of the hagam 
de Nismes* One hundred and thirty-eight persons 
were killed ; four were severely wounded ; and 
twenty-four houses were pillaged or destroyed. 
The loss was most severe on the aide of tire 
leaguers, two-thirds being of that party: but it 
was a combat, and not a massacre, as the Catholics 
maintain ; and which they have exaggerated with 
shameless effrontery, declaring that in 1790 fifteen 
htmdred victims were massacred, and that priests 
were slain at the foot of their altars.} 

During the reign of terror the Protestants suffered 
in tlie same proportion as the Catholics : this being 
incontestably established by the list of condemna- 
tions is a proof that religion was not in question. { 
To condemn the Protestants in general, as Jacobini 
and revolutionists, is therefore a monstrous injustice 
as well as an absurdity ; yet such was the prevalent 
opinion among the ultra-royallsts after the restora- 
tion ; and the sentiment was strengthened by an 
expression attributed to Malesherbes, who sifter 
expatiating on the benefits which Louis XVI. had 
conferred on the Protestants, excMmed: *'Some 
gratitude was due from them ; but it is known that 
the king had no enemies more cruel." This was 
repeated and enlarged upon, although there is not 
the least proof that Malesherbes ever uttered such 
a phrase ;|| and the illiberal feeling gave rise to a 
series of events which prevent the conclusion of our 
task at this period ; for the rights of conscience and 
liberty of worship were legally admitted when the 
anarchy of 1792 was replaced by a regular govern- 
ment. The spirit of party then vanished ; during 
a period of nearly twenty years none ever dreamed 
of inquiring into his nei^bour's religious opinions ; 
and if any fanatical feeling existed, it was silenced 
by the irresistible authority of the laws. 



CHAPTER LXVII. 



Restoiatun of Louis XVIIL— TiouUes at Nismes and 

environs. 

The return of the Bourbon princes was sincerely 
hailed by the French Protestants. In most towns 
their numbers were too small to attract observation ; 
but at Nismes, and in the surrounding districts, they 
constituted a large proportion of the inhabitants. 
There were instances of Protestants being appointed 

• Seance da 24 Fevrier, 1791. 

t A cette iooque (Janvier, 1790), je fns charge par S. A. 
R. Monsieur le Comte d'Artois, idors k Turin, de smner on 
parti royaliste dans le midi, de rorganiser et de le com- 
mander : je remplis ma mission avec sucoes; mais le 13 Joia, 
1790, ayant ete attiujai k Nismes par des forces tr^supe- 
ripures, a^'ant d'avoir refu les armes et les secours qu*<m si a- 
vait jnomit, je perdis dans cette lutte on de mes fr&vs et sept 
a huit cents royalistes. Froment, Lettn d M. U Marquis de 
Fitueault. &c., 1817. p. 24. 

t Memoiret, Rapport, &c., presented to the king, 23rd Aug.. 
1815. Another account, hostile to the Pkvtestauts, was wxb- 
lished in Sept., 1790,entiaed Details eirconstancies, &e.;'but 
the event was then too recent to permit such gross exaggera- 
tion — at least in the numbers; although a dtstarti(m« the 
facts is very glaring, even there. 

{ Liiuie de Peret gives the name and residoioe of each vic- 
tim : Uiere were ninety-one Cathidics, fixty-six Protestants, 
and one Jew. 

II Boiasy d'Anglas expresses great doubt on (lie subject, 
vol. i. p. 87. 
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mayors ; but none were eyer named prefect, procu- 
reur-general, nor chief president of the Cowr JRoyale, 
in the department of the Gard. 

As the majority of the Frotestants were engaged 
in commerce or manu&ctm'es, the fidl of Napoleon 
was to them the dawn of prosperity : a wide field 
was opened for their operations, and they had no 
motive for any concealed affection towards the de- 
posed dynasty. In the religious services with which 
they celebrated the restoration, tlieir loyalty was 
manifested in an unequivocal manner, Uie return 
of the Israelites from the Babylonish captivity being 
selected as the closest parallel in sacred history.* 
The Catholics on the otlier hand did not conceal 
their regret at the change; and when the royal 
government was established, the more zealous 
among them renewed their demonstrations of ani- 
mosity, and persisted in representing the Protestants 
as Jacobins.f In their view none but Catholics 
could possibly entertain correct political sentiments ; 
and the members of the rival religions were on a 
sudden enrolled in opposing interests — such a di- 
vision was at least assumed by the ultra-royalists, 
who styled themselves lea honnStes ffena. The 
Marquis d'Arbaud Jouques, in attempting to justify 
bis party, indirectly admits an a^iression. " The 
popular joy among the Catholics was unbounded, 
but not without a mixture of bitter recollections, 
and imprudent threats against the Calvinists. The 
sentimentB manifested by the latter on this occasion 
were on the contrary free from reproach." J 

The mayor of Nismes, M. Castelnau, member 
of an ancient noble family, was a Protestant ; and 
he quickly experienced the insults of a bigoted fac- 
tion. Being in public with the other authorities 
on occasion of a fdte to celebrate the restoration, 
while shouts of applause greeted the prefect, nu- 
merous voices exclaimed d baa le maire ! Some 
even ordered him to resign his office. M. Vincent 
Saint Laurent, whose influence had in 1790 pre- 
served the property of a violent partisan named 
Yidal,} was in the prefect's box at the theatre : 
immediately the public insisted on his being sent 
away, calling out to the prefect to purify his box.|| 
When Catholics met Protestants in the streets, they 
cried out Vive le roi! with menacing gests; and 
insulting songs were constantly heard. One in 
particular had a refrain worthy of the sixteenth 
century — " They would wash their hands in Pro- 
testant blood."1f The lower orders were speedily 
trained to ferocity, and the cabarets and market- 
places resounded with phrases such as these: 
** Marianne will soon come down — The black 
throats must go back to the frigouietUa — ^Tho 
charter will last but a month—The St. Bartho- 
lomew is not far off."** 

• Wilki. p. 97. 

f Protestans ou revolutionnairM, disait-oo, e'est synonvme. 
Le Journal da Gard Timprimait. Lauxe de Peret, llv. i. 
p. 55. 

X Troablen ct agitations da departement da Gard. &c., par 
le Marqois d' Arbaud Jouques, p. 8. 

§ Vidal was a lealoas supportn of Fhmieni't oontpiracy : 
he was very conspicuous in tiie troubles of 1815. as commis- 
sary general dl police for the southern departments. 

P Purger in lo^e. Lauxe de Poret, 9^ livraison, p. 94. 
The Ant volume is in tiiree distmct parts; the seoood has a 
ountinaed paginaHon. 

^ Lavaron nostri mans 
Din lou sang di Proutestans. 

** Manawne is the bell of the Protestant temple ; gorga 
]W>^re«. a name given to the Protestants ; lesfrig'titlettetmevLBa 
flie worship in the desert. Lauso de Poret« 3^ livndson, p. 
95. Wilks. p. too. 



To these portentous warnings must be added 
the proceedings of some influential individuals. It 
was currently reported, that, according to ihe de- 
clarations of persons of rank, the country would 
never be quiet without a second St. Bartholomew.* 
In May, I8I4, an address to the king was drawn 
up at Nismes, in direct opposition to the declaration 
of St. Ouen, on which the charter was founded : it 
boasted of the principles of 1790, and called for the 
establishment of absolute power. Addresses were 
also voted in other towns, declaring that there 
ought to be only one religion in France — one God, 
one king, one faith : that was the motto of the 
party, and it was inscribed over the gates of Lyons 
when the Count d'Artois entered that city.f The 
celebrated Carnot has also denounced the manifes- 
tation of a similar feeling ; for he mentions that 
some individuals connected with the old parliament 
were advancing the most senseless pretensions of 
vengeance, ,the necessity of absolute intolerance, 
and of one exclusive religion. { 

Another symptom of reaction was the organised 
demand for restoring the bishoprics suppressed by 
the revolution : this was coupled with uniform re- 
commendations given by the clei^ to their peni- 
tents to say a certain number of pater and ave for 
the prosperity of the throne, and the re-estabUsh- 
ment of the Jesuits. § 

Tety notwithstanding this state of irritation, the 
king's authority was sufficiently maintained to 
prevent any outbreak. Castelnau resigned his 
mayoralty, on account of the ho<«tile feelings pub- 
licly manifested : Louis XY III. immediately named 
as his successor another Protestant, M. Daunant, 
to whose energy the people of Nismes were indebted 
for the preservation of order : but the xealous dis- 
charge of his duties drew upon him the sneers and 
malevolent insinuations of the violent royalists. 

The "Men of 1790" continued indefatigable in 
the prosecution of their designs ; and fresh insults 
were daily offered to the Protestants, whose con- 
duct was cruelly misrepresented to the government. 
A writer, who has carefully investigated the pro- 
ceedings of this period, observes, in alluding to the 
service in January, 1815, to commemorate the 
death of Louis XYI. : ** The sermons and prayers 
delivered on the occasion at Nismes were printed 
and distributed by the consistory ; but this, like all 
other acts of respect and loyalty, was despised and 
perverted : they were told it was in vain for them 
to dissemble ; that, in spite of their pretended loyalty, 
their security had terminated with the reign of 
Napoleon; that their temples would soon be rased, 
and their ministers proscribed ."[| 

It has been surmised, and witii gpreat probability, 
that the tiltra-royalists wished to goad the Protest- 
ants into some act of rebellion, by which they 
might obtain an occasion for acquiring importance ; 
because unfortunately for those ambitious notabOi- 
ties, the king did not dismiss all the functionaries 
whom he found in the public service. The in- 
ferior classes discerned the impending storm much 
earlier than the wealthy Protestants ; tiie merchants 
and manufacturers indulged in the hope of better 
times, when the king would be more amply in- 
formed; but the labourers and husbandmen soon 
abandoned their confidence in the promises of Louis 

* Bibliothdtfw Hiitorique, vol. i. p. 251. 
t Laate de Peret, vd. ii. p. 11. 
t M^moire adresse am Rai, JuilUf. 18U. 
( Wilks. p. 106. B Ibid« p. 123. 
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XVIII. ; and when Napoleon returned from Elba 
they hailed his appearance as a presenration from 
the Jesuits. The Cafi de File d'Elbe was thence- 
forth the rcndexvous of all who disliked the per- 
spective of sacerdotal influence ; among whom 
were many Catholics, and almost all the disbanded 
officers : it is therefore with injustice that the caft 
has been designated as the seat of a Protestant con- 
spiracy for restoring Napoleon. 

There is now no doubt of the essentially military 
origin of the revolution of 1815 ; and it is equally 
well known that Nismes was one of the Tcry last 
places in France to submit to the emperor. How- 
ever, the purposes of faction required an accusation 
against the Protestants of the Gard, the only de- 
partment where they form an important body ; and 
for a time the party wreaked its vengeance on the 
unhappy inhabitants, while the tribunals were 
either enlisted as assistants in the relentless work, 
or had become powerless to afford protection or 
redress. 

The duke d' Angoul^me arrived at Nismes on the 
12th of March, 1815. In reply to his proclamation, 
the Protestants of the higher classes volunteered 
their services for the royal cause ; but the faction 
prevented their offer from being accepted. Accused 
of dissimulation, they were obliged to withdraw 
from the ranks, as they heard repeated on all sides — 
** We will not allow these rascally Protestants to 
Join us.'** 

The prince, it is notorious, was unable to keep 
the field, and having capitulated at La Palud, his 
army of miguelets was disbanded, f These men 
being hastily levied, deficient in discipline, and ex- 
cited by political animosity, frequently conducted 
themselves in an unruly manner ; but only in one 
instance did any thing serious occur, although they 
had to pass in detachments through a district in- 
habited by those who are designated as their blood- 
thirsty and savage enemies. The unfortimate ex- 
ception has however been so much exaggerated, 
that it demands a circumstantial mention. 

Not far from tJzes is the village of ArpaiUargues, 
inhabited almost entirely by Protestants. Through 
this place fifty royalist volunteers had to pass ; and 
they would undoubtedly have traversed it as 
quietly as their comrades had passed other towns, 
if a mischievous individual, named Bertrand, a 
Catholic, had not hastened on horseback to Ar- 
paillargues, to announce that the miquelets were 
advancing, and that on their route they had plmi- 
dered houses, violated females, and murdered forty 
Protestant ministers.l 

Such a report being spread, Boucarut, mayor of 
the village, summoned the inhabitants, who pre- 
pared for defence. On the other hand, the mique- 
lets, who had no hostile intentions, on hearing the 
tocsin, reversed their arms as they approached, to 

* Laaae de Perpt. Ckaaes et pr4cis,f. S7. 

t Miquelett are volunteers earolled for local wrvloe withoat 
uniftma, and armed acoordiugtothe means at thdr command. 
Hie term was used in the Gamisard won, and appears pecn- 
liar to the south, where it is applied only by opponents. 

X Tills man's culpability, as to the origmal cause of the 
aflray, was amply proved at the trial, and was declared in 
the speech of the proriireur^neral Bernard :— " Si tons les 
aocnsea etaient devant voui. Je signalerais d'abord, comme 
les plus coupables, Bertrand. . . .Boucarut— oui out miseux- 
memes les armee k la maio auz habitans d /Uiwillargues : 
Bertrand, oui a dit one les volontaires royaux pulaient, tio- 
laient les femmes, les jetaient ensuite par les fonetres. et 
qu'ils aTaient ssssssine qoarante ministres protestans." Page 
32 of the speech, printed separately at Avignon in 1816. 



manifest their friendly disposition. Having stated 
their desire to pass through the village, the mayor 
offered them safety and accommodation,if they would 
lay aside their arms ; but refused them even the 
permission to enter, unless they complied with that 
stipulation of the treaty of La Palud ; and to infringe 
which they had been advised by their commander. 
General vogu6, at they mi^ht soon require them 
offain.* At the same time their ungenerous leaden 
had abandoned them, to reach their homes as they 
best could. 

At first there appeared a willingness to yield to 
the mayor's demand, but some of the partv at- 
tempted to enter the village without complying 
with the terms. The suspicions of the inhabitants 
were aroused, confusion ensued, and in apprehen- 
sion of the horrors reported by Bertrand, the 
miquelets were attacked and severely treated. Four 
were wounded, of whom two died, one in the vil- 
lage, the other in tlie hospital of CJses.f The 
affray was truly lamentable in itself; but its con- 
sequences were rendered still more so. At the 
second restoration, the villagers of ArpaiUargues 
were selected as objects of Judicial vengeance ; 
when three men and two women were guillotined 
for the alleged assassination of royalist voltmteerB.t 
In addition, the melancholy event has been re- 
peatedly put forward to Justify the barbarities 
committed by the ultra-royalists, who endeavour 
to shelter the excesses of religious fanaticism under 
the pretext of political reaction. Even the king's 
proclamation§ is not free from party colouring ; it 
contains the following unjust assertion : ** Atrocious 
persecutions have been committed against those of 
our faithful subjects who imder the banners of our 
beloved nephew courageously attempted to save 
France." 

But to return to the affray at Arpaillax^es — the 
proc^s-verbal of the Juge de paix of Uzes corrobo- 
rates the preceding account. " We learned from 
a royalist volunteer, who was confined in the pri- 
son of ArpaiUargues, that the stranger was kUled 
for endeavouring, at the head of armed men, to 
enter by violence the said commune of ArpaiU- 
argues, at the moment when the inhabitants offered 
to furnish them with everything they could want, 
on condition that they should not enter without 
surrendering their arms : a condition which they 
would not accept, wishing to enter armed. This 
occasioned the insurrection of the inhabitants and 
the death of the stranger. The same statement 
has been made to us by several inhabitants of the 
commune."|| Boucarut, the mayor, was included 

* Lanto de Pexet gives the depositions of three of the vo- 
lunteers, to this effect. Vol. ii. p. 79. 

t In no other country would the public aoenser be allowed 
to use such language as this : " Pourrier et Calvet ne f^rent 
pas les iieuls qai perdirent la vie dans cette fbneate aoirte : 
mais il n'a pas ete possible de faire le denombrement exact 
des volontaires royaux qui n'omt plus maru; et oui. par eon- 
sequent, $ontpresmmes awtirperi.'* Rpqubitoire de if. Bemsid, 
p. 16. Fifteen months had elapsed, and there had not been 
time to see who was missing in a company of fifty I I 

t The court of as&iBes, by decree dated 11 Julv, 1816. con- 
demns eight persons to death, and one to the galleys for life. 
The sentence was commuted in favour of three. The otfacn 
suffered at the close of September following : three et Nismesy 
and two at ArpaiUargues. The details of their behaviour at 
the awtal moment^ as related by the Rev. Marie Willu. have 
been confirmed to me by a most resiiectable inhabitant of 
Nismes. In 1819 the King granted a nree pardon to the car- 
vivon. 

I Hated 1 Sep. 1816. countersigned "Pssqnier." 

* This jm^cSs-verbni, dated the ISth Apnl, the day aAer 
the occ ur re n ce, was commented upon by the procoreor-gf- 
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in the aecuflation ; but, being absent, was con- 
demnedoJily for eorUumaee, He subsequently re- 
turned to Arpaillargues, where he remained unmo- 
lested : the return of tranquillity insured him a 
fiiir trial if called to account ; but the true circiun- 
•tanoes of the case being well known, he remained 
unmolested. On the other hand, Bertrand, the 
malicious and mischievous cause of the disaster, 
be Jog placed on his trial, was acquitted. The 
Abbe Baffin, his employer, ex- vicar general of 
Alais, testified in his favour, ** that, being bom and 
educated in the Catholic religion, he scrupulously 
practised all its duties, and professed all its holy 
principles."* The testimoniid further mentioned 
that Bertrand had exposed himself in the royal 
cause at Aries, in 1790. At the period under 
consideration, such a man could defy Justice before 
the tribunals of the Gard. 

The affiiir of Arpaillargues is not the only charge 
of cruelty exercised by the Protestants during ** the 
hundred days." One zealous partisan has had 
the hardihood to accuse them of assassinating three 
hundred royalist volunteers.f This calumny drew 
forth a reply from a magistrate of Nismes, who 
declared that inquiries, made with scrupulous care, 
had established the proof that only two volunteers 
perished in the department of the Gard ; and they 
were traversing the village of Arpaillargues with a 
numerous troop, of which they formed part.:t 

The news of Napoleon's defeat at Waterloo re- 
vived the spirits of the Catholics ; and the remains 
of the army collected by the Duke D'Angoul^me 
reassembled at Beaucaire, where they were rapidly 
joined by numbers, ever ready to enlist in the 
ranks of the stronger party. No opposition was 
made to the proclamation of Louis XYIII., at 
Nismes, after it vns known that the government 
was changed at Paris. The urban guard, a corps 
raised under the imperial government, was dis- 
banded ; and the readiness of the Protestants to 
surrender their arms deprived the partisans of civil 
war of all pretext for an attack upon Nismes. § 

But the precautions which common responsibility 
demanded of the superior military officers were 
converted into a ground of accusation, and per- 
verted to justify a scene of horror. The braves de 
Beaucaire gave early proof of a predatory disposi- 
tion, and the measures adopted for preserving 
Nismes from plunder were construed into a defiance 
of the king's authority. The religious prejudices 
of the rabble had been artfully excited, || and, in an 
official harangue, delivered soon after, D'Arbaud 
Jouques declared that the department was agitated 
by resentments, recollections, and rivalries, more 
religious than political.^ 

Count Ben^ de Bemis, one of the royal commis- 
sioners for directing the government, allowed the 
army of Beaucaire, an undisciplined horde, to enter 
Nismes, without attending to maintain order by 
his presence. The chie& of a ferocious band 

neral. Bernard, who maintained the nght of the aoldien to 
force an entrance, as it was a public road. He had the 
prodenoe to say nothing of the treaty condudod three days 
previous. 

• Wilks. p. 155. Lauze de Peret, vol. il. p. 91. 

f Alphonae Boaochamp, Hist, de la Campagne de 1815. 

t Letter of M. Achille Dannant. in Journal de Paris, 11th 
Sept., 1817. 

I Lause de Peret, vol. ii p. 188. 

II This has been confinned to the author by one who joined 
the levy. 

1{ Speech on occasion of his installation as proffect at 
Nismes, 30th July, 1815. 



already collected in the town were Jacques Dupont, 
surnamed Trestaillons ; Graffan, alias Quatre Tail- 
Ions ; Truphemy, a butcher, and about six others 
— ^names devoted to execration. Their first ex- 
ploit at Nismes vras equal to the worst episodes of 
1793. 

The garrison of that city consisted of two bat- 
talions of infantry ; there were also in the barracks 
five pieces of artillery. The accounts of Waterloo 
caused great desertion ; and, at this time, their 
numbers were reduced to about two hundred, 
officers included. The soldiers had assumed the 
white cockade, and only waited orders from the 
competent authorities to regulate their future move- 
ments. After the departure of General Gilly, who 
resigned his command on the fall of Napoleon, his 
authority had devolved on General Maulmont, who 
no sooner heard that the royalists were advancing 
from Beaucaire, than he took a position on an 
eminence as a measure of precaution : however, as 
no hostile movement followed, the troops returned 
to their barracks. At length the populace was 
fully excited, and, being backed by the royalist 
forces, a mob assembled, and demanded the sur- 
render of the cannons. In vain did Maulmont en- 
deavour to convince the people of the impropriety 
of their demand ; they replied to his harangue by 
a discharge of fire-arms : he retired with his officers 
into the barracks, and closed the gates. The mob 
meanwhile was rapidly increasing, as the alarm- 
bell was rung ; and the country population thronged 
into Nismes, deluded by a report that the Catholics 
were being murdered by protestant insurgents. * 

As the mob continued to attack the barracks, 
and threatened the utmost violence, the soldiers 
resolved to sell their lives dearly, and a few shots 
were fired from the windows, which killed some 
of the assailants, and induced their main body to 
retire to a distance. In the evening a commissioner 
approached the barracks to converse with Genera] 
Maulmont upon the terms of surrender. That 
commander claimed, as a just right, that his 
soldiers should leave with their arms and baggage ; 
and proposed that they should wait at a certain 
disUnce firom Nismes for orders respecting their 
march. It was near two in the morning when the 
commissioner returned to announce that the troops 
must depose their arms ; and the decision was ac- 
companied with an intimation that, if the offer 
were not forthwith accepted, it would soon be too 
late to capitulate, as the popular fury might be 
beyond restraint. 

Maulmont had loyally vniited the arrival of the 
king's representative at Nismes ; and although the 
proposed sacrifice was psdnful, he consented, from 
honourable motives, that the soldiers should depose 
their arms before they quitted the barracks ; and 
when a murmur from the ranks announced the 
disappointment caused by his arrangement, he 
convinced them that, among fellow-countrymen, 
the surrender could not be viewed as a disgrace. 

It was agreed that the disarmed column should 
be protected by gendarmerie ; and, in full confi- 
dence, the soldiers piled their musketp and quitted 
the barracks at four o'clock in the morning. 
Scarcely, however, had fifty made their appearance, 
when the royalists began firing upon them, killing 
or wounding the greater part. General Maulmont 
was one of the victims. Those inside immediately 

• 17th July. 1815. 
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closed the barrack gates, but the royalists forced 
an eutrance, and the greater part of the soldiers 
were massacred. Some in attempting to escape 
by ihe roofs, or over garden walls, fell and broke 
their limbs, and in that condition were mangled 
by their relentless enemies. The gendarmes, 
drawn up to protect the unhappy men, remained 
inactive. To use the expression of an eye-witness, 
** They doubtless thought it was a Judicial execu- 
tion, which it w^as their duty to preserve free from 
interruption.** However, when the populace had 
terminated their butchery of the soldiers, the 
gendarmes were, in their turn, attacked; and 
many of them were killed, wounded, or plun- 
dered.* 

In defiance of notoriety, M. de Bemis thus 
describes this tragic scene : " The ban-acks had 
capitulated ; the troops quitted to proceed to Uzes. 
Peasants arriving from the country attacked them 
on the road ; some soldiers were killed : it was a 
misfortune which could neither be prevented nor 
foresecn."t Such a misrepresentation is not sur- 
prising, since the writer so far degraded himself as 
to wear a cockade of wkUe and green^ the distinctive 
mark of Trestaillon's band.J That sanguinary 
troop, assured of impunity, and excited by the 
effects of their own crimes, proceeded to fresh atro- 
cities at Nismes ; while Quatre Taillons wreaked 
his fury upon the Protestants of Uzes. During 
several months the department of the Gard pre- 
sented a frightful scene of massacre and devastation ; 
and it is melancholy to reflect that the arm of the 
law was paralysed, and the tribunals became power- 
less before a secret influence which emboldened 
many of the individuals implicated to brave the 
authorities no less than public opinion. § The 
press was at the same time employed to misrepre- 
sent the facts; and unblushing falsehoods have 
been sent forth to the world by a party inces- 
santly charging its opponents with exaggerations 
and calumny. 

It is therefore indispensable to detail some of the 
terrible occurrences of this period; for otherwise 
the old assertion of political reprisals may be again 
brought forward to colour the misconduct of tlie 
royalists. Not only were the houses of Protestants 
and Jews selected for destruction; but in cases 
where the lawless bands had any doubt of a man's 
opinions, they would call upon him to declare his 
religion. Several courageously acknowledged tliey 
were Protestants, and were almost instantly mur- 
dered. The aged housekeeper of the farm of Cham- 
baud was thus addressed by some ruffians. She 
was a Catholic; but as the wretches entertained 
doubts, tliey compelled her to recite her pater and 
ave, as proof. Alarm made the poor woman hesi- 
tate, and she was at once knocked down with a 
musket. A serving man named Daniel Ladet, en- 
tering soon after, the same question was addressed 
to him. " I am a Protestant," he firmly replied. 
A musket was immediately discharged at him, and 
he fell wounded. The monsters perceiving he was 
not killed, made a fire with straw and planks, threw 

* Lettre d'un ofBcier de la gftmison de Nismes. inserted 
in Duraod. Mttneiliet, Nisvuts, &c., part 2. p. 65. Lauxe 
de Peret, vol. ii. pP- 185—191. Wilks, pp. 191—197. Bib. 
HLsturiquc, vol.!. p. S53. 

i Precis de ce cut t'eitpanS en 1615 datu let d^rlements 
dm Gard et de la Lotere, par le comte Rene de Beriiis, p. 63. 

t Wilkg, p. 211. 

} Vide passim, Modior Montiau, Dm ffomemement occulta. 



the dying man into the flames, and left him to ex- 
pire in protracted agony. After they had regaled 
themselves and plundered the premises they re- 
joined their savage comrades in Nismes.* 

D' Arbaud Jouques, in extenuation of this cruelty, 
which was too notorious for denial, represents it in 
the following light. One Ladet, a vcUet de fcrme, 
aged about fifty years, was suffocated in the smoke. 
On the approach of a band of armed men, all the 
servants who were Protestants fled ; but Ladet, a 
Cat/iolict remained. Alarmed at such a visit, he 
concealed himself in some straw, where he was 
neitlier sought for nor discovered. The brigands 
having set fire to the straw, little supposing that 
Ladet was there, this unfortunate man, unable to 
extricate himself before the flames encircled him, 
was suffocated by the smoke and reduced to ashes.t 

The victim's fate was clearly substantiated by the 
depositions of witnesses ; his Protestantism was at- 
tested by the ministers Juillerat and Vincent; and 
his age proved to be sixty-three.^ AH these show ' 
tlie ex-prefect's disregard to accuracy; while his 
anxiety to prove Ladet a Catholic is an indirect 
evidence of the persecution. 

M. Negi-e had a ch&teau near Nismes, called 
Vaqueirolles, which was pillaged and burnt. His 
daughter, recently deceased, had been interred in 
the garden : the wretches untombed the body, and 
t'^ated it with gross indignity. { 

The condemnation of Bois of Milhaud has esta- 
blished tliat he had several conferences with his 
friend Trestaillons, previous to uttering cries of 
Vive Vempercur ! in the country towns : which cries 
they were to charge upon the Protestants.) 

The following is the declaration of a Catholic 
magistrate, when compelled to justify himself for 
courageously denouncing the iniquities of this time : 
" The people, excited to pursue the Protestants, 
dragged them to prison, in open day I saw a 
Protestant woman, stripped of all her clothes, led 
round the boulevards of the town. Two forked 
sticks, held under her arms by men, sustained the 
victim as she proceeded. She was struck at inter- j 
vals ; and her cries were stifled by shouts of Vict 
le rot! I beheld this barbarous procession pass 
between a company of newly raised troops of the 
line, and one of the national guard."5I 

From the moment the army of Beaucaire was di- 
rected upon Nismes a great emigration had taken 
place. M. de Bemis issued an arr6t^, or decree,** 
commanding all absentees to return home within 
eight days, under pain of sequestration of their pro- 
perty. The injunction ^vas absolutely barbarous 
while the Protestants were exposed to assassination. 
It surpasses in fact ever]^iug in the annals of 
tyranny ; for, as it has been justly remarked, '*Tbe 
despots of Asia send the fatal cord to their slaves, 
but never order them to seek it.^ff 

At the close of July the king revoked all the ex- 
traordinary powers conferred during the crisis of a 
revolution ; and the regular authorities were again 

• lAUze de Peret, vol. ii. p 217. Wilks. p. 199. This 
distboltcal deed was oommitted 17th July. Ittl5. 

t D'Arbaud Jouques. pp. 97. 98. 

i Lauie de Peret, vol. ii. p. 819. Wi]ks. p. 200. 

) Concttlcaverunt corpus exanimum, et super illud minx- 
erunt. Madier do Montjau. Petition d la chambre des deptda. 

II Madier de M., «ft antea. 

^ Ibid.. Plaidoyer devant la conr de eauatian, 30th Nor. 
1B80, p. 38. 

•• Dated SOth July. 1815. 

ft Mudier de M., Petition d la chambre des d^prntes. 
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Bummoned to activity.* D'Arbaud Jouques, the 
new prefect, entered on his functions ; but his ar- 
riTal had disconcerted the violent Action, and Jules 
de Calvi^re, the proYisional prefect, refused to quit 
his post. D'Arbaud Jouques addressed the inha- 
bitants in a proclamation recommending unity ; he 
concluded byinyiting all to join in one sentiment — 
" the King, the Charter, and France."t 

This was most unpalatable to the ** white and 
green" faction, w^ho clamoured loudly against the 
new prefect. " Down with him !— -CsUviire for 
cTer l — Down with the Protestants ! — Vive le Roi /" 
D'Arbaud Jouques quitted Nismes in consequence, 
and joined the Duke d'Angoul^me at Toulouse : 
nor did he return to his prefecture until the 18th 
of August. J 

On his second arrival be was very diiTerently re* 
reived ; and the leaders of the faction, perceiving 
the necessity of obeying the king's indisputable 
command, allowed bis nomination to take effect.} 
At the same time the new functionary speedily 
convinced them of their mistake respecting his 
character ; and his address on this occasion made 
no mention of the charter. It was now **The 
King — order — pcace."|| Trestaillons and his band 
were as free in their murderous career as under 
Calviere ; and Protestants who had returned to 
Nismes, on the faith of proclamations, were assas- 
sinated in the bosom of Uieir families. If 

Among other methods of inflicting vengeance, one 
was disgustingly barbarous. The rufi&ans would 
raise the garments of Protestant females, and beat 
them with a bat, Tsuch as is used by French wash- 
erwomen) on which was traced a fleur-de-lis in 
sharp points. This was repeatedly done ; and in 
several cases caused the death of the sufierers.** 
The minister Juillerat appealed to D*Arbaud 
Jouques, and endeavoured to move him by a 
pathetic description of such horrors ; but the pre- 
fect received his address with a smile, and gave an 
evasive answer, replete with cruel insult. ff 

At tlEes the terror was equal to, if it did not 
surpass that of Nismes. There the sub-prefect, 
Yallabrix, after humbly soliciting employment 
daring ** the hundred days,"^} proclaimed that the 

* TJnliappily the kind's wishes were disreg&rdcd at Nismes. 
Alexander Deferal. a Picdmontesc captain, was condemned 
to death by a court-martial, for havinx Joined Napoleon on 
the 3rd of April, although the royal ordinance amnestied all 
who remained loyal until the 2Srd of March. Defeml was 
shot 5th of AuKust, and his body was treated with indignity. 
Political vengeance alone operated in this case, for the victim 
was a Catholic. 

f 30th July. 1815. D'Arbaud Joaquej, p. 131. 

j WP.ks. p. 231. 

I The interval had witne^pied some curious negociationi. 
D'Arbaud Jouques hod. previous to the first restoration, pub- 
lished a proclamation in which the Duke d'AngoulSme was 
described ma qmdam. The ultras threatened to reprint it, 
and the price of its suppression was to be the unrevtmiued 
exercise of party vengeance. 

I snth Aug. Lauze de Peret, vol. ii. p. 812. 

if An inhabitant of Nismes, whose house was destroyed by 
incendiaries, asisures me thati^hen he called upon D'Arbaud 
Jouques in oonaeauenoe, he found him quite indilTereDt to the 
ternnle state of tne town, and emplo^nv his leisure in trans- 
lating Juvenal I I — M. Juillerat received for an»wer to an ap- 
peal in consequence of the deatli of M. Affonrtet, "II n'y a 
pas grand mat ; on n'a encore tue qu'un chanean noir." 

** Bib. Uistorique, vol. i. p. 265. Lauxe de Feret, vol. ii. 
p. 394. 

ft " AUex, Monsieur I les mogistrats de Paris auraient trop 
k fatre, s'ils avaient k s'occuper dea querelles de la place 
Maubert." 

tX D'Arbaud Jouques did the same, and, notwitlistaiidlng 
Iitf fulsome phrases respecting the " wisest, most august. 



Protestants were violent Bonapartists ; and, on 
that account, permitted the most violent excesses 
against them. Graffan, surnamed Quatre Taillons, 
was his worthy coadjutor, and proved that the 
menace of a second St. Bajrtholomew was not en- 
tirely unfounded. On the 3rd of August every 
quarter of Uzes presented a spectacle of organised 
plunder, conflagration, and murder, amid shouts of 
Vive la Croix I Vivent les Bourbons ! At midnight 
Thedenat, commissar}' of police, proceeded to the 
prison ; and, after liberating a Catholic, informed 
the gaoler that the other prisoners were to be shot 
the next morning. Six Protestants were accord- 
ingly led out two by two, and shot upon the es- 
planade, while the air resounded with shouts of 
Vive le Roi ! a has les Protestants ! Among the 
victims was Ribot, who had just before returned 
to Uzes, relying upon a proclamation * which pro- 
mised protection to persons and property. Two 
other victims were doomed, but the gaoler's firm- 
ness saved them.f 

As St. Bartholomew's day approached, a general 
massacre was apprehended as well as threatened. 
This produced an extensive emigration, which 
fully answejed the purposes of the chief leaguers ; 
for the* abs JRe of Protestants at the approaching 
election enabled them to secure the return of par- 
tisans who would do their utmost to efface the 
detested liberty of worship from the charter by 
legislative means. To effect that object, nothing 
appeared too violent or too cruel ; and it has been 
subsequently declared in the chamber of deputies 
that sixteen Protestants were murdered on the eve 
of the election.:^ The result was such as might be 
expected : four violent ultra-royalists were chosen 
deputies for the Gard. But if the chiefs were con- 
tented with this success, the wretches by whose 
co-operation they had succeeded were not yet 
satisfied ; and Trestaillons, Truphemy, and Quatre 
Taillons marched with armed bands under pre- 
tence of maintaining order, but really with the 
design of murdering and plundering the Protest- 
ants. 

A corps designated as the royal chasseurs of 
Yezenobre quitted Nismes on account of the arrival 
of some Austrians. They were proceeding to 
Alais, and unexpectedly made their appearance in 
the Protestant commune of Ners on the 24th of 
August, the day so fatal in the annals of Protest- 
anism, and publicly announced for a repetition of 
the awful drama. The presence of such a force, 
and at such a time, seriously alarmed the inhabit- 
ants of Ners, who assembled in arms to protect 
their families and sell their lives dearly ; a most 
tragical event was the result. 

It may not be superfluous to notice here that, as 
many of the fugitives from Nismes had taken 
refuge in the Cevennes^ whither their enemies did 
not dare to follow them, it became essential for 
the persecuting fitction to exhibit that district in a 

and best of Kings,'* he hod applied to Fouchft for a prefec- 
ture soon after Napoleon's return to Paris. He even ac- 
cepted the patronage of Manuel, who introduced him, and 
with the most loyal assiduity waited among a herd of appli- 
cants in the police minister's antediamber. 

* Issued by the oommissary-geneFal <tf police, Vidal, 
whose life was saved in 1790 by the interference and aid of a 
Protestant named Ribot. Lauze de Peret, 3"» livnison, 
p. 51. 

t Lauze de Peret, vol. ii. p. 2S0. Wilks. p 336. 

% Discours de M. Devaux, 26th April, 1820; Moniteur of 
26th. 
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state of insurrection in order to procure the assist- 
ance of the Austrians in suppressing the revolt : 
this may in some measure explain the catastrophe 
at Ncrs.* The opinions of the Austrian command- 
ers were poisoned against the inhabitants, who 
were represented as barbarians and savages ; and, 
at the same time, the advance of the chasseurs was 
preceded by emissaries, who announced that the 
miquelets were coming to pillage their town : there 
was a violent desire to create a collision with the 
Protestants.f 

On the evening of the memorable day in ques- 
tion M. Perrier, a Protestant, who had filled the 
office of mayor until the second restoration, when 
he was superseded, accompanied by M. Bruguier, 
a minister, had exhorted his fellow-townsmen to 
disperse quietly, and return to their homes, and 
the consideration he enjoyed gave him such influ- 
ence that the object of his mission appeared effected. 
He was retiring when an officer of the chasseurs 
induced him to return to the assemblage. On 
reaching the extremity of the village, M. Perrier 
was fired at, and killed on the spot. Cambon, the 
deputy mayor, and two other inhabitants, were 
instantly arrested and conveyed to lUvnes, where 
they arrived the following day in the midst of the 
festival of St. Louis. D*Arbaud Jouques gave on 
that occasion a splendid dinner to the principal 
Austrian officers ; and, without the least inquiry, 
placed the captives, as rebels taken in arms, at the 
disposal of Count Stahremberg. Deceived by the 
misrepresentations of the local authorities, that 
general at once ordered them to be shot; and, 
without the least investigation — not even the sem- 
blance of a military trial, three unoffending persons 
were inhumanly sacrificed. ;( 

Independently of all other evidence, the apolo- 
getic account published by D*Arbaud Jouques is 
sufficient to condemn his conduct ; for, in raising 
a quibble upon a trivial point, he establishes the 
important part of the accusation.} This is the 
statement drawn up for his own justification : ** In 
the combat which took place between Ners and 
Boucolran, on the banks of the Oard, the 25th of 
August, 1815, between the royal troops and the 
Imperial forces of Austria tmited against the in- 
surgents of the Gardonnenque and the Cevennes, 
three men were made prisoners by the Austrians 
at the very moment they were firing upon the 
Austrian troops. Conducted by an Austrian de- 
tachment before the General Count Stahremberg, 
the French authorities were informed by that 
general that those prisoners belonged to the Aus- 
trian army and its military justice ; and, according 
to the laws of that justice, inhabitants in revolt 
against the lawful authority, and taken in arms 
against the regular troops, could not be considered 
as prisoners of war, and should have been shot on 
the field of battle. There was, therefore, no com- 
mission formed to judge them, neither French nor 
Austrian. The order of General Count Stahrem- 
berg was their only judgment." || To estimate the 
value of this writers veracity, the preceding justifi- 

* Bib. Hbtorique, toI. L p. 255. 

t This has be«n aasared to me by several inhabitants of 
the Oard. 

t I^uze de Peret. vol. ii/p. 379. Wilks. pp. 989 and 400. 

\ Duraud (^MarieilleSt NisvMS, tfc, en 1815) had deplored 
the fatal rapidity tvith which fliey were judged and oou- 
demned; and D'Arband Jouaues, in reply, declares they 
had not even the form of trial 1 1 

I D'Aiband Jooques, p. 161. 



cation may be compared with tihe preamble of a 
decree issued by himself at the time : '* The royai 
troops were yesterday attacked at Ners ; an officer 
was wounded, and a magiatrate killed by the 
rebels."* It has been already observed that 
Ferrier's functions had ceased. 

The procds-verbal drawn up on the inspection 
of Perrier's body establishes Uiat the piece fired 
was placed close to his breast, the wound being 
about three inches in diameter.f This renders it 
impossible that it proceeded from the inhabitants 
of Ners, who were drawn up at a distance. In- 
deed, the esteem enjoyed by the deceased was 
alone sufficient to refute the charge. On the other 
hand, the indecent haste with which Cambon and 
his companions were murdered is best explained 
by supposing a desire to remove those who could 
have borne testimony against the assassin. After 
Perrier's death the people of Ners were not likely 
to depose their arms ; and several skirmishes took 
place on the following day : but nothing of conse- 
quence occurred, as the presence of the Austrians 
restored order. 

The sub-prefect Yallabrix did more than follow 
the example of his superior — ^he surpassed him. 
On the very same day, the 25th of August, Quatre 
Taillons was sent on an expedition to Hieuset, a 
commune not under his authority, being situ- 
ated in the arrondissemcnt of Alais. That ruffian 
arrived in the night with thirty men at St. Maurice, 
a Protestant commune,} where a post of the 
national guard was stationed by the authorities. 
Being challenged by the sentinel, the band fired 
on the post ; and instantly rushing in, seized six 
of the national guards, who were carried off to 
Montaren before the inhabitants could make any 
eflbrt for their rescue : one of their comrades was 
killed bv the fire. At Montaren Quatre Taillons 
prepared to shoot his prisoners, but the inhabitants 
interfered and prevented him: in the discussion 
which arose the wretch exhibited a written order 
tojxistify his proceedings. He then hastened to 
Uzcs and marched his captives to the esplanade, 
where they remained while he consulted M. Yalla- 
brix. That unworthy functionary,with characteristic 
brutality, said, " Do as you please ; they were 
taken in arms." Quatre Taillons Immediately 
caused them to be shot. Twenty-two children 
were rendered fatherless by this butchery. § 

An account of the sad affair was published in 
the official journal, denying much and distorting 
the whole. '' It is false that the sub-prefect 
ordered Graffan to reconnoitre an assembly at St. 
Michel d'Yeuzet; the sub-prefect corresponds with 
the commandant alone respecting the service of 
the national guard ; the expedition of Graffan with 
his band was only tolerated by the civil and mili- 
tary authorities, to spare Uzes the horrors with 
which it was threatened that very night ; and this 
measure would have been a real benefit to the 
tovm if his return had not bathed it away in blood. 
Finally, it is false that the persons brought in by 

* Dated S5th August, 1815. So far ttom alluding to the 
presence of the Austrians on this occasion, the decree states 
tliat, in consequence of the insurrection, the FrencSi and 
Austrian troops are to he sent there. 

t See the putces-Terbai at length in Lauze de Peret. toI. 
ii. p. 334. 

X As St. Maurice was not in the direct road to Hieuset. 
that place must have been the real object of the expadi- 
tion. 

{ Lauzo de Peret, vol. ii. p. 360. 
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Grafian were convicted of rebellion : they were 
purely and almply shot on their arrival, and with- 
out the knowledge of the authorities ; and unknown 
even to the majority of the inhabitants, who have 
shuddered with horror on hearing of this barba- 
rous expedition.**' 

This explanation, as may be well supposed, was 
far from appeasing the public indignation. Graffiin 
was protected by powerful individuals ; he knew it, 
and relied upon his impunity. He was however 
arrested and conveyed to Montpellier, where a 
formal trial was got up, in which he was honour- 
ably acquitted. But a dispatch addressed by 
d'Arbaud Jouques to the minister of the interior f 
fully establishes that Grafian was ordered by the 
authorities of Uzes to make a military reconnais- 
sance at St. Maurice ; and in addition convicts the 
prefect of entertaining extraordinary sympathy for 
the infamous assassin : for he advances an absurdity 
to palliate the atrocity, and declares that the pri- 
soners were killed by the population of Uzes, not 
only without his participation, but to his great re- 

The melancholy death of the abb^ d'Egrigny 
which likewise happened on the 25th of August, 
was notoriously regretted by the Protestants in 
general, for he was on the most friendly terms 
with many among them. It was the act of an tm- 
principled miscreant named Laporte, whose opinion 
of the party in power induced him to abjure Pro- 
testantism, in the confident hope of obtaining a 
pardon : he was, however, executed, as he justly 
deserved ; and the incident would hardly have been 
noticed here, if its omission were not calculated 
to give occasion for an unfair inference. { 

The events of Nismes, Uzes, and their immedi- 
at€ vicinity, have hitherto engaged attention almost 
exclusively; but similar scenes occurred throughout 
Languedoc and the Yaucluse. Some years later, 
when the authority of the laws was restored, a few 
cases were selected for prosecution ;|| and the evi- 
dence then adduced amply confirms the violence 
of these troubles. The long impunity allowed the 
villains who infested the department of the Gard 
proves that they were merely the instruments of 
influential persons, on whom they relied for pro- 
tection. Every functionary was encouraged in 
promoting the work of persecution. When the 
widow Landoz applied for an ode de ddces of her 
husband, murdered in July, 1815, she was in- 
formed that his death was not registered; and 
when a similar demand was made by a widow of 
the unfortunate family of Civas, (five of whom were 
assassinated^ she received for answer, ** We do 
not certify the death of such wretche8."f The 
prisons were filled with Protestants, confined with- 
out any warrant ; the good pleasure of the lawless 
bands was sufficient ; and no magistrate ventured 
to interpose his authority. It has been observed 

• From the Jownal oJfUAel du Oard, 9 Sept., 1815. Quoted 
by Lauiede Peret, vol. ii. p. 365. 

f Dated 87th Sept. 1816. 

} D'Arliaad Jouques, p. 77. In the lame letter he states 
that when GrafTan arrived at St. Maurice, and auswered the 
sentinel's diallen^re by Vive le Rot 1 the post replied by Vive 
PEmperew I M. Vallabriz would have been too happy to 
advance such a justification, had it occurred to him in time. 

\ Lauze de Peret, vol. ii. p. 386. 

B Servant was convicted of robbery and murder in Nov. 
1819. He was tried at Riom ; and after his execution a ma- 
gistrate did not scruple to assert — " Innocent blood has been 
shed at Riom." Madier de M. Petitiim d la cluunhre- 

^ Lauze de Peret, vol. ii. p. 337. Bih. HisL, vol. i. p. 869. 



in reference, " Everything proves that an unknown 
but formidable power exercised its imhappy influ- 
upon this country."* 

What else could have induced the prefect of the 
Gard to issue a proclamationf in which we read, 
** Inhabitants of the Gard ! Justice is the basis of 
all order and public prosperity. In the first mo- 
ments which followed the tyrant's fall, and in your 
noble efforts for the restoration of the king's au- 
thority, an indignation too natural^ too general, and 
too thoughtless not to be excvaable, biu^t forth among 
you against those whom general opinion designated 
as the most violent enemies of the best of kings. 
Some public places where they held their fatal 
coimcils, tt>me private dwellings were by you at- 
tacked and destroyed : but illegal as was this ven- 
geance, at least it was not stained with the disgrace 
of pillage, and popular indignation was not de- 
graded by the spirit of robbery.]; Yet, inhabitants 
of the Gard ! see, notwithstanding, what have been 
the consequences of a simple error ! ! !** 

Encouraged by such a palliation, the ruffians 
plundered with increased activity; and when 
money could not be obtained, signatures to bills 
were extorted under threats of murder.§ Impunity 
rendered them more violent, and in October, a plan 
was formed for a general massacre of the Protest- 
ants. The sixteenth was the day fixed upon : 
Trestaillons reviewed his satellites, and encouraged 
them to their dreadful task. The arrangements 
were complete : eight hundred men, divided into 
bands, were to scour the faubourgs ; a concerted 
signal was to summon their partisans from the 
country ; and in order to insure complete success, 
it was decided that in the massacre any Catholic 
who sheltered a Protestant should himself be 
treated as one. To the eternal disgrace of the 
magistrates, no measures had been adopted for 
learning the movements of the faction ; and Nismes 
would have rivalled the St. Bartholomew, if Gene- 
ral Lagarde had not providentially discovered the 
plot at ten o'clock of the night it was to be put in 
execution. 

It wus then too late to prevent the commence- 
ment of crime, for the murderers had already 
entered upon the realisation of their scheme. 
Lagarde, almost in despair at the alarming state of 
affairs, summoned the garrison to arms, and endea- 
voiured to arrest the progress of the mischief. 

The horrors of this night alone would fill a vo- 
lume ; these pages therefore will scarcely admit an 
outline of the enormities committed : the bandits 
did not hesitate to assault the troops on meeting 
them in small parties ; which frequently occurred, 
as detachments were sent to protect the houses at- 
tacked. The general inconsequence resolved upon 
arresting the chief insurgents. Trestaillons was 

* Bih. Htttonquet voi. l. p. 8 — 59. 

t Dated 7th Sept.. 1815. 

X Overwhelming proofii could be adduced to substantiate 
the contrary, were such evidence necessary. Tlie falsehood 
of the prefect s assertion is not only notorious, it Is indirectly 
admitted in the apolories of the faction. 

{ This occurred to M. Cremienx, now a distinguished ad- 
vocate. One Casteras was sentenced to imprisonment ibr the 
extortion ; but the endeavour to avert the compulsion of an il- 
legal obligation exposed M. Cremieux to great danger IVAr- 
baud Jouques was well aware of the circumstance ; for M.C. 
applied for redress as soon as the brigands had quitted him. 
Tlie prefect treated the matter lightly : bnt, finding the com- 
plainant was resolved to publish the aflair in Paris, he ob- 
served, " If you are assassinated on leaving me, I cannot help 

itr 
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on the Cours Neuf, with an immense crowd : his 
agents were at his side ; and he - was armed with 
sword, pistols, and a carbine. To seize him in the 
midst of his accomplices was a hazardous attempt ; 
yet General Lagarde was so resolutely bent upon 
securing the chief miscreant, that he undertook 
the perilous commission, and proceeded thither with 
a few officers. As they advanced to arrest the fe- 
rocious wretch, they shouted Viv^ le Boi ! then, rush- 
ing in upon him, he was quickly sectured. Tres- 
taillons expressed great indignation that he should 
be thus ignominiously treated, and threatened 
signal vengeance on those who had arrested him. 
His safe detention at Nismes being hardly possible, 
he was immediately sent off to MontpeUier, imder 
a strong escort : the completion of the intended mis- 
chief was thus prevented. 

Some incidents, connected with this dreadful 
effort of faction, will in a great measure account 
for the hardihood of the wretches who were most 
active on the occasion. One Mauriu was arrested 
in the act of robbing a dwelling, where the mili- 
tary force present was only twelve men and an 
officer ; the robbers not only rescued their comrade, 
but were proceeding to murder the officer, when a 
reinforcement arrived. Maurin was retiken and 
committed to prison, under the double charge of 
robbery and assaulting an officer ; yet the prefect, 
attended by a judge and the commissary of police, 
set him at liberty, while himdrcds of Protestants 
remained in prison where they had been placed by 
Trestaillons, without any order or warrant. 

Lebeiber, chef-d'escadron, in attacking a horde 
of miscreants, was almost miraculously saved, two 
muskets pointed at his breast missing fire at once. 
Asa recompense for his endeavours to maintain 
order, he was placed on the retired Ust a few days 
after.* 

The Duke d'AngouUme was expected at 
Nismes ; and in order to foment animosity against 
the Protestants, a measure, under the specious ap* 
pearance of a charitable design, was proposed to 
celebrate the expected honour. An address was 
published, stating that many royalists had been 
ruined by oppression, during the three months of 
the usurpation ; and a subscription was announced 
for their relief. A religious ceremony was to 
grace the occasion; and the Protestants were 
grossly insulted in the official journal, as violators 
of treaties and blasphemous jacobins. 

It is a singular coincidence that, on the very 
dayt tluit D'Arbaud Jouques announced his pro- 
ject, M. Yoyer D'Argenson was called to order in 
the chamber of deputies, for merely alluding to the 
massacres in the south of France. As soon as he 
mentioned that such reports had reached him, his 
voice was overpowered by the exclamation, " It is 
false." A scene of connision followed, in which 
the calls "to order" were incessant: the deputy 
was not even permitted to explain his observation. { 
If the correspondence between the agitators of 
Nismes and the ultra-royalists be not thus esta- 
blished, a mutual sympathy is incontestably proved. 
Indeed, nothing short of a consciousness of guilt 
could have induced the majority of a legislative 
body to act "with such indecency. There appeared 
a determination in the chamber to stifle discussion 

* Not by the governmeDt, but by the local authorities. 
Durand, Marseilles, Nismes, &c., p. 68. 
f SSrd Oct.. 1815. 
X Moniteur, Sith Oct., 1815. 



on the subject, and the enemies of the Protestants 
derived additional assurance from the impunity 
thus promised. 

The Duke d'Angoul^me entered Nismes on the 
5th of November, when he gave an audience to 
the consistory : after hearing the statement of their 
grievances he expressed a desire that the temples 
should be re-opened on the following Thurvday : 
at the same time he ordered General Lagarde to 
take measures for securing the public tranquillity. 

Such attentions from the prince disconcerted the 
Catholics, whose disappointment was augmented 
when they learned the failure of a scheme closely 
interwoven with their policy. The grand-vicar, 
Rochemaure, the cur6 Bonhomme, and some ladies 
of respectability, unbluahingly solicited the libera- 
tion of Trestaillons and his infiunous comrades. 
The duke in a tone of displeasure recommended 
them to leave the prosecution of assassins and in- 
cendiaries to the tribunals. This reproof inflamed ' 
their desire for vengeance, and their partisans ) 
declared that the Fzotestant temples should not be 
re-opened.* 

In the disturbed state of the town it was not 
deemed prudent to renew divine service until 
the Sunday following (12th November), when it 
was arranged that only the smaller temple should 
be opened, and that the organ should not be played. 
General Lagarde approved of the precautions, and 
declared he would answer with his head for the 
safety of the congregation. The Protestants 
privately informed each other of the time and 
place of meeting, and they assembled with silence 
and caution, as ijf committing an offence instead of 
exercising a right. The minister Juillerat was to 
preach : he soon had reason to anticipate danger : 
for in proceeding to the temple, groups of ferocious 
men scowled upon him ; and he heard on his way 
threats of most ominous import. 

A crowd liad early assembled at the door of the 
temple, and the measure of the popular rage may be 
inferred from the violent cries of the assembled 
populace. A baa lea ProtestarUa ! aarre lea ffriUeurs.^ 
** The brigands come to their temple, but we will 
so serve them that they shall have no wish to 
return! They shall not use our churches: let 
them restore our churches, and go to the desert, 
dehora ! dehora !** The service was scarcely com- 
menced when a band entered the church shouting 
" Vive h Hoi! Death to the Protestants! kill! 
kill !" The gendarmes succeeded in expelling the 
disturbers; but the continuance of worship was 
impossible. 

After a most painful interval, a detachment of 
troops passed : they were returning from mass, and 
the Protestants were encouraged to escape in their 
ranks. The deliverance baffled the plans of the 
fanatical party, who purposed murdering the Pro- 
testants as they quitted the temple : at the same 
time, to create greater excitement, emissaries had 
announced in the cathedral that the Catholics were 
being killed. M. Olivier Desmond, a venerable 
minister, above seventy years of age, escaped with 
difficulty ; the firmness of some officers alone pre- 
served him from the ruffians, who surrounded him, 
vociferating, " Kill the chief of brigands \" Tet 
M. Desmond was a decided royalist ; and his son 
had joined the forces under the Dtike d'AngoQ- 

• Lauze de Peret. vol. ii. p. 428. Wilks. p. 477. 1>*A^ 
baud Jouquei, p. 46. 
t A patois expresBkm, meaning KU the ProteilanU J 
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Ume, M. Juillerat was pursued and pelted with 
atones, and his mother received a severe blow, 
which placed her life in danger for some time. 
Other Protestants were treated with great violence, 
and two females died in consequence of wounds 
received. 

General Lagarde advanced to suppress the tu> 
mult, when a villain named Louis Boissin seized 
his bridle, and discharged a pistol close to his body. 
The assassin was well known; yet no one 
attempted to arrest him ; and when Lagarde had 
given orders to the commander of the gendarmerie 
to protect the Protestants, he hasttned to his 
hotel, where his first care was to inform the 
government from what quarter the blow had 
proceeded. He would not even allow his wound 
to be examined until he had discharged that duty ; 
so important did it appear to him to secure the 
Protestants from being charged with his death, 
which was then deemed most probable.* 

Meanwhile the disturbance continued. The 
national guards from the environs joined the 
populace of Nismes ; and the authorities were so 
terrified with apprehensions lest the mercenaries 
might make disclosures, that the energy of the 
magistrates was directed to sheltering, rather than 
punishing the assassins. This is clear from the 
tone of the prefect's proclamation, when he was 
shortly after compelled to order a reorganisation 
of the national guards.f 

The Protestants decided on deferring their 
public worship for a time; they thus removed a 
pretext, which their enemies looked for with im- 
patience. It was the king's desire that they 
should enjoy complete liberty in the exercise of 
their religion ; and the duke, who knew his uncle's 
sentiments, sent for a president and an elder of the 
consistory, to declare the sovereign's wishes on 
that head. The truth respecting the events at 
Nismes had been so concealed by affiliated 
functionaries in the interest of faction, % and pub- 
licity was so stifled by the censorship, that the 
excellent monarch, who sincerely anticipated bene- 
ficial results from his charter, was not aware of 
the iniquities perpetrated for the destruction of its 
most precious provisions. 

A royal ordinance} admits the religious character 
of these troubles, and the arrival of a reinforce- 
ment of troops afforded some respite to the af- 
flicted population of Nismes. The deputies of the 
Gard published a palliative statement, in which 
they declared that the assassin would have neither 
protection nor support from the inhabitants ; yet 
Boisson was not brought to trial till after the lapse 
of a year, when he was acquitted on the ground 
of having acted in self-defence. || 

In January, 1816, the law of amnesty was dis- 

* ^Iks, pp. 478 et seq.—lMaie da Feret, vol. li. pp. 
430—430. 

t Dated 15th Nov.. 1815. 

i To such extent weie the abominable machiaationa car- 
ried, that agents were placed to ihout Vive I'Emperew ! 
in the hearing of the Duke d'AngoulSme. A most respect- 
able witness has assared the author that the cry was 
nttored even in the courts of the prefecture. 

IDated2l8t Nov., 1815 ; countersigpned Maxbois. 
The indecoroos proceedings at this trial (in Jan.. 1817) 
were relatinl by M. Madier. in his address to the court of 
cassation, SOth Nov.. 1820, p. 39. The disclosures in the 
evidence were apparently the cause of M. d'Arband's dis- 
missal ttom the prefecture. That fiinctionary had composed 
a jury before which an acquittal was almost certain: the 
majority were either chevaliers de St. Louis, or Vendean 
chiefs. 



cussed in the chambers. The successful candidates 
at the election, carried under the influence of 
terror, could not withhold their support from the 
ruffians who had prevented the Protestants from 
voting : it is not surprising, therefore, tliat the de- 
puties of the Gard made an effort to include the 
murders and pillage of Nismes in the abolition of 
political offences.* Their effort to comprise them 
in the amnesty failed; but they succeeded in 
obtaining an ordinance, f exculpating Nismes 
from the stigma recently cast upon its population. 
The reason assigned is, "that the assassin of 
General Lagarde has neither asylum nor protection 
in Nismes ; that the Protestant temple is open, and 
everj' security guaranteed by law is enjoyed." It 
is true that the Protestants were allowed to cele- 
brate divine service at the end of December ; but 
it is at the same time a matter of notoriety that no 
effort was made to arrest Boissin, although his 
retreat was well known. 

The notice iraued by the mayor of Nismes on 
the subject of the Protestant service is a fair sam- 
ple of the misrepresentation resorted to by the 
ultra-royalist party. " The Protestant temples 
will be opened on Thursday next, the 21st Instant; 
and that day will prove to the king, to France, and 
to Europe, which accuses us, that the blind infatu- 
ation of a few women and children is not the crime 
of the city of Nismes. "J 

From this time until the celebrated ordinance 
of September, 1816, which delivered France from 
a violent faction by dissolving the chamber, the 
condition of the Protestants was very afflicted. § 
The fanatical party had powerful abettors : Tres- 
taillons and Truphemy were brought to trial, l?ut 
the proceedings were a mere mockery of justice. 
None dared to denounce them, and for want 
of evidence they were acquitted. On the otljer 
hand, Truphemy and his accomplices immedi- 
ately afterwards came forward as witnesses against 
some Protestants, five of whom were condemned 
after midnight. Nismes was on the eve of another 
convulsion ; and an acquittal might have cost much 
loss of life and property, as the populace of the 
surrounding districts had filled the hall of justice, 
and thronged about the entrance.|| 

The cause of religious liberty was too dear to 
the British public to allow indifference towards 
the sufferings of their French brethren for the 
rights of conscience. A warm sympathy was 
manifested, and interference in behalf of the Pro- 
testants was loudly called for. This feeling was 
at first chilled by the misrepresentations addressed 
to the Duke of Wellington, in which political re- 
prisals were stated as the cause of the troubles. 
But when the subject was discussed in parliament,ir 
Lord Castlereagh, in opposing the motion, could 
allege nothing beyond an anonymous letter from 
the south of France. The truth has been long 

• Monitenr, 7th Jan.. 1816. 

t Dated 10th Jan.. 1816. 

X This notice was published 19th Dec., 1815. Wilks. p. 
510. 

( The change of system which followed is termed by M. 
Claustrl de Coussergues, " Une persecution atroce et con- 
stante oontre les hommes les plus divou^ k la monarchie." 
Projet de lanropotUiond'accusatum eontre M. te Due de Cozes, 
p. 63. M. Liu^uinais, however, ^observes, " L'ordonnance 
a fonde le credit public et a sauve la France." Essai Mr ta 
Charte. 

I 9th March. 1816. Bib. Hist., vol. i. p. 264. 

IT Debate of 27Ux Feb., 1816, on the motion of Sir S. 
RomiUy. 
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since established, though the persecuting party has 
spared neither pains nor expense to throw discredit 
on the public statements.* 

It is admitted that in the first details given by 
Clement Parrot there were inaccuracies arising 
from slight confusions in the names of persons and 
places. The general facts were, however, de- 
cidedly true ; and several inhabitants of Nismes, 
present at the disastrous scenes, have corroborated 
the details which precede. At the same time, the 
admissions and contradictions to be found in the 
apology for D'Arbaud Jouques are sufficient to 
prove his administration very faulty : ^ey more- 
over show that his statements are very far from 
commanding or deserving implicit belief; and, if 
any assertion required positive proof, it was un- 
questionably requisite to substantiate the authenti- 
city of a letter, said to have been found among the 
papers of Sir Robert Wilson, inviting a general chai^ 
of religious persecution, real or imaginary, as the 
most effectual method of injuring the Bourbons. f 
M. D'Arbaud Jouques makes this discovery a com- 
plete stalking-horse, and presents it repeatedly as 
a sufficient reply to those who censure his adminis- 
tration of the Gard. 



CHAPTER LXYIII. 



Adniiui«tratioQ of M. d« Caxet — Intrigues of fhe Ultraa — 
Revolution of 1830 — Preacnt condition of the Pratestants. 

A NBW era dawned upon the Protestants of 
Nismes when Count D'Argout was named prefect 
of the Gard in 1817. His energy repressed the 
factious, and restored the authority of justice. 
Vexations and heartburnings continued, for a 
commotion so violent could not speedily subside. 
In the hospitals repeated attempts were made to 
obtain abjuration from sick and dying Protestants ; 
and in several places disputes arose concerning the 
obligation of Protestants ornamenting their houses 
on occasion of Romish processions. In 1817 the 
mayor of Puylaurens enjoined the inhabitants to 
place hangings for the fete Dieu. Three indi- 
viduals, being cited for contravention, pleaded in 
justification that they were Protestants : they were 
each sentenced to a fine. The case was ably argued 
on appeal in cassation ; but that court decreed that 
the mayor's order contained nothing contrary to 
the charter, and confirmed the sentence.} In 1818 
a precisely similar case occurred in the canton of 
Cadenet (Yaucluse) : on this occasion the appeal 
was successful ; the court of cassation annulled the 

* U. MaiTon, president of the Paris contiBtory, bein« in- 
formed that his forrespondence with England on iMrhalf at 
the Protestant* exposed him to a proMcution for high trea- 
son, under the 76th article ofthe Penal Code, he was induced 
to publish a letter, dedaring that no persecution had. taken 
place, and that the reports in circulation were fiilse. 

t The act* d'acciuation mentions it, but. although Sir 
RQA>ert Wilson was Questioned several times on the subject 
of his papers, this letter fVom his brother Edward was not 
brought fiirward. And M. Dupin. in his defence of Sir 
Robert, stated, " Ce poasa^ no so trouve pas dans la leitre 
du trhe do Wilson, du moins avoc le sens qu'on lui pr^te. 
I<e firere, enumerant dans cette lettre Ins causes qui ont 
indispose quelques individus contre le gouvernement Francis, 

elace an nombre de ces causes, la persecution reelle ou 
naginaire contre les Prote»tana. C'est le vrai sens de la 
phrikae." Proces de$ troit AngiatM, p. 139. 
X 89th Aug., 1817. Jounud du Fslais. vol. li. 



proceedings, and sent the affiur to the tribunal of 
Aix for a new trial.* The decision of that court 
being unfavourable, there was a second appeal in 
cassation, when the proceedings were definitively 
qiiashed.f The organic law respecting public 
worship is unequivocal on this head : ** No religious 
ceremony shall take place outside the edifices de- 
voted to Catholic worship, in towns where there 
are temples destined for different religions."} To 
what extent the provisions of this statute were dis- 
regarded is a matter of notoriety : poaltive perse- 
cution was, however, at an end. 

Yet in 1819 the discussion of a proposed change 
in the election law revived party animosity ; and 
Nismes was again threatened with a renewal of 
discord. By a strange fatality, which never oc> 
curred in other towns, on changing the garrison of 
Nismes, the new troops did not arrive for some 
days after the departure of the old force, — an un- 
pardonable negligence at a period of excitement. 
The violent men of 1815 immediately resumed 
their audacity ; and the Protestants were openly 
insulted and assaulted, amid shouts of Let Bowr- 
bom ou la mort /§ Wearied with so much harassing 
persecution, the Protestants determined on assum- 
ing a defensive attitude ; and their enemies were 
in turn seised with alarm when they heard that 
the inhabitants of the Cevennes were preparing to 
aid their brethren. A collision was happily pre- 
vented by the more eminent citizens ; but assem- 
blages on both sides continued for several days. 

At length the procureiur-general requested H. 
Madier de Mon^au to attend a meeting, at which 
the Protestants were to concert their measures of 
defence. The authorities knew that M. Madier 
enjoyed the confidence of the Protestants more 
than any magistrate in the department ; but that 
gentleman was unwilling to accept the mission for 
two principal reasons: if he failed, the fanatical 
party would certainly accuse him as instigator of 
the animosity which must ensue should a conflict 
arise — ^while a successful mediation would cause 
him to be denounced as a dangerous person on 
account of his influence over a detested party. 
Nor did he consent until the procureur-genenl 
repeated his request, and declared that "he be- 
lieved the firm and calm attitude of the Protestants 
had saved the department." M. Madier attended 
the meeting, and, in consequence of his persuasions, 
the armed bodies dispersed.J 

The military governor of the department sum- 
moned the garrison of MontpelUer ; and within 
two days those troops were employed in dispersing 
the CaUiolic bands, who had again become boister- 
ous immediately after the Protestants had sepa- 
rated.H Happily the troubles were suppressed 
without any serious consequence. 

In the year following, the death of the Duke de 
Berri became the signal for another attempt by 
the faction. That event, so afflicting to all sincere 
royalists, was hailed with satisfaction by the 



• 20th Nov., 1S18. 

f S6lh Nov., 1819. Joamal du Palais, vol. Ivi. 
i Loi du 18 Germinal an X.> arf . 45. 
I 6th March, 1819. The cry of Vxtt U Ckmrles X. was 
heard on this occasiou, wbioh coincides with the hopes of the 

Birty, founded upon that prince's hatred of the chartfr. 
asse. Jjeg PruUttam de Nitmet et levn pencewtemn, p. 14. 
Pkris. 1619. 

I ISth March. Madier de M., FlaHdoyer dcvaU la tarn 4i 
oeuso^im, p. 48. 
1 Biadier de M., mt OJitaa, p. 50. 
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leagaera, as an incident calculated to promote their 
subject. Two circulars rapidly followed the first 
Intelligence of the catastrophe: they were num- 
bered 34 and 35. The previous circulars were 
more carefully preserved; but the contents of 
these explain in a great measure the mysterious 
influence which had directed the troubles of 1815. 
No. 34 gave intimation to the party, that although 
the minister (M. de Cases) was not yet overthrown, 
they might act as if he were : it recommended 
organisation, with a promise of instructions and 
supplies. Ko. 35 speedily arrived, to announce 
the dismissal of M. de Cazes, and explained that 
tranquillity was, In consequence, essential to their 
interests. This order stayed the violent designs, 
for which preparation was making on the reception 
of No. 34. The old emblems and signs of recog- 
nition had re-appeared ; and the mercenaries were 
heard to say openly, ** Why did we not make an 
end of this race in 18151"* 

The author of these circulars was denounced to 
the chamber of deputies by M. Madier de Mont- 
jau, as the functionary who in 1815 thus re- 
proached a magistrate for having saved the life of 
marshal Soult, when he was arrested : ** Inaens^! 
etpprenez de mot que, dans Us cor^fonchfru ou nous 
sommst, on tCarrits pas un mar^chal de France : 
on le tue /*' The allusion, although obscure to the 
uninitiated, was so clear to the politicians of the 
day, that the leading ultra-royaUst paper of that 
period contained thereon some very sensitive 
passages, proving it was well understood. f 

In the debate which followed the reading of 
M. Madier's petition, M. de St. Aulaire described 
the sufferings endured by the Protestants of 
Nismes; bore testimony to their good conduct; 
and appealing to the other deputies of the Gard, 
declared that not a drop of blood had been shed in 
Nismes during ** the hundred days."| M. de la 
Bourdonnaye, the Achilles of the ultra faction, 
made no reply ; yet his tacit admission of the fact 
did not prevent his partisans from repeating their 
hackneyed assertions that Catholic blood had flown 
in torrents. 

The possession of power by the ultras enabled 
them to gratify their adherents, without the ne- 
cessity of signal services : the Protestants in con- 
sequence ceased to be denounced as revolutionists, 
and were allowed the rights of conscience, as stipu- 
lated by the charter. Yet there was still mani- 
fested a great reluctance on the part of the govern- 
ment to permit the establishment of Protestant 
temples and schools. 

The encouragement afforded to the ultra-mon- 
tane section of the Romanists, during the reign of 
Charles X., requires no more than a passing allu- 
sion : the Jesuits were paramount ; and the affiliat- 
ed members of the congregation were found in 
every department of state. The Catholic church 

* Discoure de M. de Vaax k la chambre des deputes, 35 
Avril, 1820. 

t Le Journal dee Debats. 91 Nov.. 1890, contains a ion^ 
atticle on a publication by M. Madier. entitled " Pikes et 
Documents relatlls k son Procis :" — " II s'agira dans oe proc^ 
de justifler le silence qu'il s'obstine k garder sur les membres 
d'un gouvernement occnlte, dont au mnis de Mara dernier 11 
a denuace Texistence a la chambre des deputes ; et sur les 
auteurs de deux circulaires de ce pretendu gouvernement 

3u'U a declare bien connattre, et que, sans les nommer, 11 a 
esignes par des indictUutns astex priciaes pour se manager 
tous lei« avantages de la calomnie, sans enooorir lea peines 
dues au ealomniaieur.'* ^ 

* Jbftmtfeur, 86 Avril, 1890. Seance du 8ft. 



arrogantly enjoying the distinction of the state reli-* 
gion, its clergy were impatient to regain all lost pre- 
rogatives. In the long struggle between the parti 
pritre and the advocates of liberty, the royal influ- 
ence was frequently committed. Bv a fatal system 
of policy, the interests of the royal family appeared 
identified with hostility to the charter: one im- 
politic measure led to another ; and the revolution 
of 1830 produced au additional phase in the history 
of religious freedom. 

In the newly modelled charter all religions are 
placed upon an equal footing; and an invidious 
distinction was soon after remedied by a legal 
provision from the public treasury for the expenses 
of the Jewish worship.* This tolerance has galled 
the partisans of &ome, and brought down upon 
the existing government the reproach of being 
atheistical. It is notwithstanding an indisputable 
fact, that public worship is better attended now, 
than when presence at mass was the price of court 
favour ; and every thing indicates the probability 
of some great change in the prevalent opinions on 
religious subjects. Materialists have astounded 
the world by their audacious attacks upon the 
elementary principles of ail religion, while Roman- 
ists have persisted in unmeaning formalities : the 
necessity of a medial course, avoiding both ex- 
tremes, naturally leads to revealed religion. The 
ancients tacitly admitted that consequence, by the 
importance attached to oracular decrees; and in 
our day the extensive circulation of the Scriptures 
necessarily invites examination, and cannot fail of 
producing important consequences. 

It will be readily imagined that the election of 
Louis-Philippe to the French throne was generally 
regarded as the harbinger of a full development 
of the liberties theoretically commented upon 
under the restoration ; and in the department of 
the Gard the public joy surpassed all precedent. 
The new king was proclaimed at Nismes on the 
15th of August, amidst the most heartfelt expres- 
sions of enthusiasm ; but it was remarked that 
among the shouts which resounded from the as- 
sembled crowds, the cry of Vive le Hoi was not 
heard.f Those words had been the signal of 
massacre and devastation ; and the present gene- 
ration must entirely pass away before the people 
of Nismes can heartily join in that exclamation. 

The change of dynasty did not however pass off 
without an attempt to excite troubles in the Gard, 
and an attack was made on some Protestants in 
the night of the 2nd of August. The principal 
inhabitants of Nismes, enlightened by experience, 
concerted for preventing fresh disorders. An 
address, recommending peace and union, and 
signed by persons of all parties, had been distribu- 
ted as speedily as possible, after the news of the 
revolution in Paris. ;( It was hoped and .expected 
that the exhortations would be attended to ; but 
scenes of confusion arose, which did not terminate 
until September, after the strong measure of de- 
claring Nismes under martial law. 

A conflict was feared on the 5th of August: 
both parties seemed ready for blows, and an irritat- 

* The subject was brought under discussion when the 
articles of the charier were under revision, and the debate, 
as reported in the Moniteur. 8th Aug., 1830. is highly in- 
teresting. 

t A -victim of 1815 assures the author that although he 
would joyfully shout Fto« Louis-Philippe! he could not 
bring himself to cry Vive le Rot I 

X It was signed 3rd August. 
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ing allocution would haTe renewed the horrors of 
former days, when the leading royalislB, accom- 
panied by the Protestant pastors, proceeded to the 
place de la Maison Carrie, where M. Monier des 
Taillades addressed the multitude in a short dis- 
course explaining the necessity of union and peace. 
The speech produced a happy result, but its effect 
ceased in a few days ; for the re-appearance of the 
tricoloured flag excited painful feelings among the 
adherents of the dethroned monarch. NoSiing, 
however, occurred until the new king was pro- 
claimed. Strangers, whose appearance was sus- 
picious, then appeared in Nismes, and on the 
following night the most unprovoked attacks were 
made on the liberals ; among whom were included 
all Protestants, whose attachment to the new 
dynasty was assumed as beyond doubt. The 
national guards of the Yaunage hastened into the 
city, to support the authorities and protect their 
friends : the prefect, mayor, and other magistrates 
adopted energetic measures; and the Protestant 
ministers exerted themselves to conciliate and 
pacify the public. By these means the senseless 
attempt of a few misled men was quickly sup- 
pressed ; yet not without bloodshed, for the Ca- 
tholics had two killed and six wounded — the loss 
of the Protestants was six killed, and twenty-eight 
wounded. 

Brilliant indeed were the hopes which arose in 
perspective as the consequences of the " Three 
days*' of 1830. Little was it then supposed that 
police regulations, intended to counteract political 
combinations, would be brought into array against 
freedom of worship. Tt had been so under Charles 
X., but the Romish church was then supreme ; 
and those old laws were considered as annulled by 
the revolution. Even in 1834, when a law for 
preventing associations was under discussion, an 
amendment was proposed, to prevent its applica- 
tion to meetings for worship. M. Persil, keeper 
of the seals, declared on that occasion that tlie 
law would not be applicable ;t and in the report 
upon the same measure to the chamber of peers, 
the adoption was recommended, in express reliance 
upon that most formal declaration.^ 

But the rights of Protestants require to be fully 
defined by law before they can be assured of their 
enjoyment ; and a new enactment for the regula- 
tion of public worship is greatly wanted. The law 
of the year X, which is the present authority and 
rule, was conceived in a spirit of despotism. It is 
therein clearly shown that the government wished 
to retain the direction of spiritual affairs ; and when 
circumstances induced the legislators of 1802 and 
1830 to render the state independent of the church, 
they were unwilling to abandon their influence over 
ecclesiastical matters. So long as the Protestants 
were satisfied with the listless enjoyment of their 
liberty, they encountered no opposition : but when 
a desire of extension followed, as the natural result 
of the political change ; when the spread of the 
Scriptures manifested the existence of proselytism, 
the characteristic of earnestness in religion, obsta- 
cles were raised, and hostile feelings displayed, in 
quarters hitherto most friendly. Two recent trials 
will impart some idea of the present state of religi- 
ous liberty. 

* Ev^nemeiu de NLnnes, depuu le 27 JoiUet jusqu'aa 
S Sept. 1830, par E. B. D. Fronard. pasteur. 
t Monitew, i2 Mar.. 18S4. 
Z Ibid.. 6 AprU. 1834. 



t SO May. 1896. 

I 10 Oct, 1837. 



* 10 Feb.. 1836. 

i Munitew, SI May. 1886. 

I 9 Jan.. 1838. 

*[ The proceedingB in both caoies have been pnblished m 
a eompendlutts form, by Risler : they merit attention, ami 
evidence great talent and teal in the pleadings. M. Natcfael 
advocated the cause of M. Oiler. MM. Lutteroth and La- 
fontainc defended the Montargis canse at Orleans; M. Jules 
Uelaborde pleaded at the Court of Caasation. The arret a 
dated 18 April, 1838. 



M. Oster, a Lutheran minister, opened a chapel 
at Metz. He had conformed to idl the prelimina- 
ries required by law ; and for several weeks, was 
permitted to celebrate divine service without hin- 
drance. But after a time the mayor intimated 
that he should not have the permission of the mu- 
nicipal authorities, on account of the alarm which 
his publications had created among the Jei»ish 
population of Metz. M. Oster, relying on the 
Justice of his cause, persisted in the service ; and 
was in consequence sentenced by the police cotirt, I 
for an infraction of the municipal laws.* 

When the cause came before the Court of Cassa- 
tion, M. Dupin, after severely commenting upon 
the intolerant and unjustifiable conduct of the 
mayor of Metz, regretted the necessity of opposing 
the appeal on technical grounds. The mayor's 
refusal was within his attributions ; and an admi- 
nistrative act could not be reversed by judicial au- 
thority ; the appeal was accordingly rejected.f 
Immediately after the conclusion of Us speech as 
procureur-general of the court, M. Dupin proceeded 
to the legidative tribune, and called the attention 
of the government to the ix^ustice. " The motive 
for refusing the permission," he observed, ** is most 
opposed to religious liberty, as we understand it ; 
and to toleration, as we ought to comprehend it. 
It is alleged that one religion displeases another, 
while the object of religious liberty is to enforce 
mutual forbearance. The reason assigned by the 
municipal authority is made the text of a refusal, 
consigned in an administrative act. That refusal 
cannot therefore be remedied by judicial power. 
The supreme authority alone can restore right, in 
place of an unjust deuial ; and on these grounds 
I recommend the case to the minister of public 
worship." J 

The other trial is known as theproces de Montar- 
giti and arose out of the following circumstances. 
John Baptist Doine, a preacher of the Societe evan- 
geligtie, though not an ordained minister, and 
Joseph Lemaire, a schoolmaster, were charged 
before the police court of Montai^ with illegally 
meeting for worship in two neighbouring communes. 
Their sentence was a trifling fine ; but the animo- 
sity which marked the proceedings has given the 
trial a lasting importancc.§ The royal court of 
Orleans, by an important decree, annulled the 
judgment. 11 , The cause occupied three days ; and 
the court was thronged witli Protestants, who came 
from a great distance, as the entire question of re- 
ligious liberty appeared involved. The joy mani- 
fested at the decision was very great ; and a day 
was set apart for a religious service, to celebrate 
the triumph of justice. The procureur-general of 
Orleans appealed against the favourable decree, and 
the affair was elaborately discussed before the 
Court of Cassation.^ A decision, technically fa- 
vourable to the Protestants, was awarded by that 
court ; yet the motives assigned were adverse, and 
M. Dupin's official declarations were far from 
friendly to religious liberty. Ai^uing frt>m the 
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TestndntB imposed upon the Romish clergy by the 
Concordat of 1802, he contended that Protestants 
eonld not claim greater freedom : howerer, as the 
sanction of goTemment was implied in the present 
instance, his conclusions were for confirming the 
decree of Orleans. 

The Protestants must now be conyinced that, if 
their religious feelings are such as will induce them 
to desire an extension of their numbers, they must 
expect opposition from the authorities. Yet there 
is no cause for discouragement. The mere exercise 
of independent reflection upon religion is a step 
towards Protestantism; and public attention has 
been so much excited within the last few years, that 
the opinions of the multitude must of necessity be 
affected. The church of Rome admits the autho- 
rity of the Scriptures ; and the recent spread of 
that sacred Tolimie cannot fail of ultimately creat- 
ing a distaste for tenets at variance with its pre- 
cepts — for improbable legends ; and miracles, such 
as that of Mign6, near Poictiers, revolting to com- 
mon sense. 

The increased means of Instruction in the present 
day will eyentually lead to a great change in the 
Romish religion. That part of it which is founded 
in truth must remain unchangeable, in common 
with the abstract principles of morality, taught even 
by the heathen philosophers ; but the Papal super- 
structure, and the thousand devices engrafted on 
the ecclesiastical edifice, with the design of strength- 
ening human influence, and gratifying ambition and 
ayauice — all these must and will be swept away. 
And when the progress of intelligence shall have 
effected this great change, there will remain no 
cause for dispute; because that ia not genuine 
Protestantism which desires anything more than 
the truth. The difference between the rival creeds 
may be thus defined : one faith is induced by rea- 
soning, the other is imposed by authority. In the 
Catholic Church, man seems made for the splen- 
dour of religion, while the Protestant religion 
appears contrived for the happiness and advance- 
ment of man. 

The numbers of French Protestants at the pre- 
sent time cannot be correctly estimated. That 
they are increasing is beyond doubt; and that they 
wiU continue to increase may be reasonably ex- 
pected. Their organised ministry may be classed 
as follows :* 

1. The Lutheran church, or Confession of Augs- 
burg, has 6 inspections, 37 consistoriesi and 260 
pastors or ministers. 

2. The Calvinitt, or Reformed church, has 89 
consistories, and about 400 ministers. 

3. The SociHe EvangeUqtte employs three dis- 
tinct classes of agents — viz. : 16 ministers ; eleven 
itinerant preachers, not ordained; and nine col- 
porteurs, or distributors of Bibles and religious 
books. The latter, by their conversations with the 
rural population, prepare the vray for itinerant 
preachers ; and their efforts have been sufficiently 
successful to give rise to some virulent attacks in 
the episcopal mandementt. This society has also 
ten schools. The expenses are entirely defrayed 
by voluntary contributions; and it frequently 
occurs, that when a congregation becomes sufflci- 

' * Th« ohapels opened ft>r the use of the English and 
Asnoricans, of varicms denominations, are distinct ftom our 
subject: still they have all in saocasaion contributed to 
tbeformatVm of societies for advancing religious interests in 
France. 



ently numerous, it is engrafted on the nearest con- 
sistory, and thenceforth receives a grant from the 
public treasury. 

4. The Wealeyan Methodists have, for some years, 
been labouring as valuable auxiliaries. That body 
made an attempt to establish public worship in 
1791, when Dr. Coke, and two other ministers, 
visited Paris for that purpose ; but the endeavour 
completely failed. M. Mahy, ordained by Dr. 
Coke, persevered for some time in the neighbour- 
hood of Caen, where he had to contend with much 
jealous opposition from the Consistory : he with- 
drew to Guernsey, and afterwards to Manchester, 
where he died in 1812.* 

Pierre du Pontavice, a noble of Brittany, after 
self-banishment to escape the terrors of the revo- 
lution, returned to France in 1802, and entered 
upon the pastoral office. He translated many 
theological works into French, and was usefully 
engaged as a preacher in various parts of Normandy 
until his death in ISlO.f 

The successful results of preaching on board the 
prison ships in the Medway encoursged the society 
to renew their efforts at the peace of 1814. Their 
congregations are now considerable, and the num- 
ber of their French preachers is fourteen. 

5. The Church of England also contributes to 
the important work of extending the light of the 
Reformation. The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge has in Paris a foreign district committee 
under the direction of Bishop Luscombe. None 
but members of the established church can take 
any part in the direction of its proceedings ; the 
object of which is " to collect and transmit inform- 
ation respecting the best means of promoting 
Christian Knowledge in its district — ^to establish, 
enlarge, or superintend schools — ^to supply settlers 
and natives vrith the books circulated by the Society 
— to promote translations, when necessary, into 
the language of the country — and lastly, to make 
collections in aid of the Society's funds.''^ In 
pursuance of these designs the bishop has for some 
time been engaged in superintending a new trans- 
lation of the Bible and Liturgy ; in which he has 
had the assistance of several learned persons, whose 
knowledge of Uie ancient languages insures a 
fedthful version of the original idea in the purest, 
style of modem French. This important under- • 
taking has, for some cause, been recently laid aside ; 
yet a large portion being completed, the fnends of 
revealed truth may still hope to see it resumed. 

6. The Eglise CathoUgue Franfoise must be 
mentioned as a co-operating means for promoting 
the reformation. The Abh€ Chatel founded this 
church in 1831 ; and although his tenets do not at 
all resemble Protestantism, they are calculated to 
induce investigation — a tendency necessarily ob- 
noxious to a body which denies the right of private 
judgment. 

With respect to collegiate education, there is a 
&culty of Protestant theology at Montauban ; an- 
other at Strasbourg; and a missionary college 
established in Paris. Application has been made 
to the chambers, during the present session (1838), 
for a Protestant &culty in the capital : the result 
was not favourable ; but its necessity is generally 

• The Wesleyan Mission in France, by W. Toase, pp. 14— 
81. 

t Toase, p. 2S. 

t From the Society's annual report. The dep6tof its books 
ia at No. 9, Ruo d*Agaesseau, Faubourg St. Honore. 

U 
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admitted, as well as that of a change in the legis- 
lation for public worship, which is found to be as 
galling to the Catholics as to the Protestants. 

The subject of this Tolume has led the reader 
through many scenes of yiolence. Even when 
controversy has assumed its mildest forms, it has 
been rarely exempt from acrimony. The vanity 
and pride of resistance have been frequently found 
in company with the martyr's firmness ; and repri- 
sals, recriminations, and angry feeling have in turn 
tarnished the character of both parties. Yet the 
conflict of three centuries has produced much 
benefit to society by teaching the necessity of 
mutual forbearance. At tlie outset it was a struggle 
of numerical strength ; in the following age con- 
troversy had become systematiscd, and the writers 



and orators who withstood the encroachmenti of 
Louis XIV. have left abundant stores for enlight* 
ening their successors. The eighteenth centucy 
found an unexpected auxiliary for religious freedom 
in the antipathy to Romanism manifested by the 
philosophical school. Religious persecution was 
then reduced to its most pitiful character ; and an 
ungenerous warfare was waged against widows and 
orphans labouring under the stigma of concubinage 
and illegitimacy. To this cause principally may 
be attributed the vivid Jealousy of the French 
against ecclesiastical interfe^nce in the ^tai dvU; 
it perpetuates an exclusion severely felt by the 
clergy ; and which, excepting the general confisca- 
tion of church property, is perhaps the most severe 
blow inflicted on Uiat body by the Revolution* 
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No. I. — On the PavUcians. 

The notice of this sect is taken from Gibbon, cb. 
54 ; and that authority would suffice for the intro- 
ductory outline : but the modern origin of Pro- 
tsstantism is a favourite theme with Romish writers, 
and the episode demands in consequence further 
details; especially for the convenience of those 
readers who have not the fisicilities of consulting a 
work to be found only in extensive libraries. 

The opinions of the Manicheans have been 
almost universally condemned ; and their tendency 
may have deserved such general opprobrium. 
However, without discussing the merit of Beau- 
sobre's history, it must be conceded that we have 
scarcely any other accounts of their tenets than are 
furnished in the accusing statements of their ene- 
mies : no epistles of their leaders have been pre- 
served, nor any pastoral exhortations concerning 
conduct or doctrine — at least none are cited by 
those who most violently censure them. Bossuet 
(^Hist des Variations) appears to think it sufficient 
to establish the charge of Manicheism as ample 
cause for burning some unfortunate individuals 
condemned at Orleans in the eleventh century. 
** On salt que les lois romaines condamnaient ii 
mort les Manich^ens: le saint.roi Robert le$ jugea 
dignes dufeu** Liv. 11, §. 20. 

Fetrus Siculus, who flourished about 87Q» com- 
posed an opusciQe, in which the Manicheans are 
represented in a most unfavourable light ; yet 
BTidence is wanting to convict them of the flagrant 
heresy with which he charges them. His work, 
entitled Jffistoria de Manickcnat is to be found in 
the Maxima Bibliotheca Patrumt tom. xvl. pars 2. 
It relates six principal paradoxee of the heresy ; and 
of these incriminated points of doctrine it is worthy 
of remark that the third is a leading tenet of Pro-, 
testantism. 

** Quod d gacris mysteriis divinam ac tremendam 
corporis ^et sanguinis domini nostri Jesu Christ! 
conversionem negent, aliaque de hoc mystsria 
doceant." 

There is nothing to explain what is comprised in 
the other things; but at all events the statement 
proves that transubstantiation was disputed at an 
early period. The sixtli paradox is applicable to 
some important denominations of Christians in the 
present day, as it consists in the rejection of an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. After some account of 
the origin and progress of the sect, Petrus Siculus 
relates, p. 759 : 

** Fuit imperante Constantino, Heradii nepote, 
non procul i Samosatis, Armenis indigena quidam 
Constantinus nomine, vicum incolens Mananalim, 
quern ad hunc usque diem habitant Manichsei. 
Hie Diaconum quendam captivum qui d Syri&, ut 
constat, in patriam revertebatur, et Mananalim 
fortd prseteribat, tecto excepit, aluitque dies aliquot 
domi sus. Diaconus ergo, ut hanc quasi gratiam 
hoApiti suo rependeret, codices duos quos d Sjxik 



secum tulerat, EvangeUum scilicet, Paulique epis- 
tolas, dono dedit Constantino." 

Whatever therefore may have been the views of 
Constantine, who assumed the name of Sylvanus, 
the source from whence he derived them is the 
present supreme canon of Protestantism. His fol- 
lowers were condemned by the church, and their 
memory is blackened; but they disavowed the 
errors laid to their charge under the name of 
Manicheism. 

The Greek MS. of Petrus Siculus is in the 
Vatican; the Latin translation is by the Jesuit 
Matthew Raderus ; and it is almost to be regretted 
that the learned father has left it in doubt whether 
Diacomu is a proper name, or an official designa- 
tion. 



No. ll,-^On the VaudaU, 

The sufferings of this interesting people would 
fill volumes ; and indeed there have been several 
works on the subject. Our space will not permit 
the mention of every opinion ; but, independently 
of histories professedly treating thereon, much 
information will be found in Yaissette, Hist, de 
Languedoct and L'Enfant, Hist, de la Cftterre dee 
Hussites et du ConcHe de Bdle, 

The MS. alluded to in the text is entitled La 
noble Leifon; it is said to be in the Cambridge 
library, and that there is a copy at Geneva. Vol- 
taire (Essai sur les Masurs, ch. 82) makes the fol- 
lowing observation : " Nothing is better known to 
the curious in such enquiries than the lines upon 
the Vaudois of the year 1100 : 

Qoe noa voglia. maadir no jura 110 mentir, 
N'occir. ne avoutrar, 00 preore de altrul, 
Ne a'avengear deli suo ennemi, 
Los dison qu'es Vcuidis et las feioa morir." 

Maimbourg thus introduces Valdo in his gene- 
alogy of Calvin's heresy : — ** As this pretended 
apostle in reading the Scriptures found no mention 
of the words mass, pope, purgatonff &c., he took it 
into his head that they were all false, and mere 
human inventions.*' — Hist, du Cahrinietne, liv. 1. 

The followers of Valdo were persecuted at the 
close of the twelfUi century ; the third council of 
Lateran, by which they were condemned, being 
held in 1179. On which Fleury observes, « We 
must not confound these heretics with the Cathares 
or Albigenses, who are much more ancient." — Hist, 
JBccles., liv. 73. This opinion coincides with that 
of Voltaire, who states, " Pierre Valdo, a merchant 
of Lyons, who passes for founder of the sect of 
Vaudois, was not its author. He only collected 
and encouraged his brethren. He followed the 
doctrines of Bfcrenger, of Claude, Bishop of Turin, 
and several others." — Essai sur les Mcrnrs, ch. 128. 

Bossuet makes a distinction between the Albi- 
genses and Vaudois. The former he calk Mani- 
cheans» and shows their descent from the Pau- 
licians : the latter he represents as Donatists ; pro« 
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bably on account of their fastidioumess respecting 
the personal character of their clergy. — Hiit det 
Variational liv. 11. 

Pincfainat gives a list of the erroneous doctrines 
held by both sects. Y«t he exhibiU a great simi- 
larity between them on many points. They refused 
to take an oath, disapproyed of singing in their 
worship, and allowed any one to take upon himself 
the priestly office.— Dtc^tomtatre de VldoUetrie, des 
Sectet, Herdnea^ ftc, par Bartholomew Pinchinat. 
Paris, 1736. 

JSueas SylTius, afterwards Pope Pius II.» ob- 
serres that the doctrines of Wickliff and Hubs axe 
merely a renewal of the opinions of the Yaudois. 
Impiam Yaldensium sectam atque insaniam am- 
plexi sunt. — Hiat, Bohem,, c. 35, quoted by L'En- 
rant, who also gires the following extract from the 
Dominican Reinier : he reported concerning them, 
" They are more dangerous than the other sects, 
because they excite no horror by their blasphemies. 
They live Justly in the sight of men, and believe 
nothing respecting the Divinity but what is right. 
Only ^ey blaspheme against the Romish church 
and clezgy, which attracts the people." 



Ko. III. — On the Etymology of the term 
'* Huguenot:* 

This epithet has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion : to this day it is considered by many a 
term of reproach ; and several persons of erudition 
have objected to its figuring in the title of this 
work. But with due deference to their opinions, 
T am not convinced that it is improperly adopted. 
The terms puritan, methodist, and quaker were 
originally given in a reproachM sense ; but custom 
has sanctioned their currency, and they are now 
used unlieaitatingly by those who would cautiously 
avoid all tendency to abuse. 

The French Protestants are mentioned under a 
variety of names : heretics, pretendres, reform^s, 
Calvinists, Huguenots, and sometimes, though sel- 
dom, Protestants ; for the fact of protesting against 
the infidlible chuivh is galling to orthodox Roman- 
ists. Each of these designations carries with it a 
sufficient explanation of its meaning, with the 
exception of Huguenot, which is in downright ob- 
scurity with respect to its etymology, no less than 
, to the period when it v^as first applied. 

Montluc's Commeniairaa show that he possessed 
extensive information upon the afiBurs of his time. 
He took a very active .part in the religious wars ; 
and was in a position to know the origin of the 
word, as his brother, the Bishop of Valence, was 
for some time a decided partisan of the Reforma- 
tion : but in his fifth book the marshal says, ** They 
were so called I know not why." Nor do we 
learn anything more positive from Tavannes or 
Pasquier, who were very minute in their inquiries 
on ail points connected with the events of the six- 
teenth century. They relate notions which were 
at the same time prevsdent and contradictory ; and 
in examining subsequent writers we find the hypo- 
theses on the etymology increase in number, in 
proportion as the period of its introduction becomes 
remote. 

Menage {Dictionnaire Etymologigiie) has col- 
lected a number of opinions on the derivation, of 
which the following are the principal: — 

1. Hugon*a Tov)er, at Tours, where the Pro- 
testants assembled secretly to worship. This is 



mentioned by D'Aubign^ and Pasquier; and the 
latter in corroboration states that they were also 
called Tourangeaux : from which may be inferred 
that they were numerous in that town before they 
received a general designation. Matthieu consi- 
ders this the true derivation. 

2. The conmiencement of their petition to the 
Cardinal of Lorrain : Hue noa veuimus, serenissime 
princeps, &c. 

3. Heua quenaua, which in the Swiss patois sig- 
nifies seditious fellows. 

4. Heghenen or huguenen, a Flemish word, whidi 
means Puritans, or Cathari. Caseneave supports 
this opinion ; and it will be remembered that the 
Albigenses were called Cathares for the same 
reason. 

5. Yerdier, in his ProaopograpMe, observes, " Les 
Huguenots ont 6t6 ainsi appel^s de Jean Hua, 
duquel ils ont suivi la doctrine ; comme qui diroit 
les g%ienona de Hue" Gbenon is a young ape. In 
support of this theory is the entire bearing of a 
work printed at Lyons in 1573, entitled Genedlogia 
et la Jin dea Huguenaux, et deacouoerte du Cahriniame, 
&c., par Gabriel de Saconay, archidiacre et comte 
de r^lise deXyon. In page 9 we find the follow- 
ing passage : " Le Francis hir^tiqueapris ce nom 
pour s'estre plus tost transform^ en singe et guenon 
qu'en autre beste, suyvant un certain naturel 
d'aucuna Francois, qui se rendent asses souvent 
imitateurs des nations estrangeres, ds meuis, gestes, 
et habiUemens : qui est le propre du singe, comme 
nous dirons." 

6. Coquille (Dialoguea aur lea cauaea dea miaerea 
de la France) aerives it from Hugh Capet, whose 
posterity the Protestants supported in the persons 
of the Bourbon princes, against the Guises, who 
boasted their descent from the Carlovingian. kings. 
But it is by no means clear that the Guises con- 
templated their ambitious project prior to the 
reign of Henry III., when the race of Yalois ap- 
peared likely to become extinct ; while there is proof 
that the word Huguenot was in use long before. 

7. One Hugues, a sacramentarian, is also said 
to have given rise to the epithet. Respecting this 
and the preceding derivation, it may be noted that 
Huguenot is a diminutive of Hugh or Hugues, as 
Jeannot for John, Pierot for Peter, &c. 

8. The etymology most generally received is that 
which ascribes its origin to the word Eignot, de- 
rived from the German Eidegenoaaen, q. e. federati. 
A party thus designated existed at Geneva ; and 
it is highly probable that the French Protestants 
would adopt a term so applicable to themselves. 
This opinion is supported by Meseray, Maimbourg, 
Yoltaire, and Diodati, professor of theology at 
Geneva. 

9. Huguenote is the name given to a common 
iron or earthenvrare pot for cooking; and the ap- 
plication of the term may have arisen from the 
number of early Huguenots who perished in the 
flames. Especially when it is considered that mh- 
tir le fagot was an expression used to denote an 
inclination for the reform, and is frequently found 
in writings of the sixteentii century. On the other 
hand, La Furetiere, in his dictionary, reverses the 
consequence, and saj's the utensil was so called 
because the Huguenots used them to dress meat 
secretly on fast days, and during Lent. 

10. Benoit states that some have attributed the 
etymology to a bad pronunciation of the word 
Gnoa^. mat, de CEdit de Nantea, vol. i. p. 23. 
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No. IV.— 3%« MSS. de la Reyme. 

Gabriel-Nicholas de La Reynie, lieutenant- 
general of police at the period of the revocation, 
has left a mass of papers sufficiently Interesting to 
desenre a separate notice. 

This collection, at present in the Royal library, 
is inyaiuable to the historian, as it corroborates in 
a great measure the contemporary statements 
published by the refugees, which it has been the 
fashion in France to condemn as libels. The 
documents are bound up in six yolumes. They 
are chiefly originals ; but such as are copies accom- 
pany original pieces, to which they refer. Among 
them are letters addressed to the lieutenant- 
general of police ; but the most interesting portions 
are the reports of police agents, employed to watch 
the Huguenots and suspected converts. The mere 
outline which can be given here will impart but 
an imperfect idea of the <;ollection, as it is by no 
means well classed. It would seem that the 
bundles of papers were placed in the binder's 
hands, just as they were tied together for preserva- 
tion, when M. de la Reynie's functions ceased. 

Vols. I. to IV. contain — 

1. Proces-verbaux of books seized at the houses 
of booksellers and binders. 

2. Reports concerning Protestants who had 
taken refuge in Paris. 

3. Lettres de cachet for Protestants. 

4. Reports on the condition and movements of 
the elders of Charenton. 

5. Divers informations sent to the king. 

6. List of fugitives, and of persons known to 
contemplate emigration. 

7. Informations on the means used for escaping. 

8. Lists of conversions, and of converts relieved 
by the king. 

9. Names of persons usuaHy relieved by the 
elders of Charenton. 

10. Lists otfnarchande de v«n, Protestants. 

11. Persons imprisoned on account of religion 
in the Bastille, the Chfttelet, and the For^l'Ev^que. 

The reports of the police agents are very nu- 
merous in vol. III. : the following selections are 
copied, literally : 

" Dimanche, 1 Avril 1685. Les P. R. ont dit 
aujourd'huy, en revenant de Charenton, que 1' am- 
bassadeur d*Angleterre estoit aujourd'huy au 
presclie, et que Ton ne fisdt plus d'exercice chez luy, 
parce que le Roy son maistre est catolique. 

" 26 Avril 1685. Les ambassadeurs des ^tats 
Protestants ou Calvinists nalloient autrefois k Cha- 
renton que tr^s rarement, parcequil y a exercisse 
dans leurs hostels ; et depuis peu ils y vont tous^^ 
du moins tons les dimanches et Ton voit que c'est 
pour se faire veoir au peuple et le fortiffier. 

"12 Juin 1685. Deux personnes furent expr^s 
le jour de la Pentecoste k Charenton pour observer 
la femme et les enfans de Lejay, pretendus relaps, 
irais I'assembl^e de ce jour fut si nombreuse qu'ils 
ne purent demeler ces personnes d'avec les autres 
et naiant pules joindre ; ils s'attacherent & observer 
les communians, mais il y avoit trois tables, deux 
dans le temple et une sous les tentes dans la cour, 
et comme ils ne purent observer qu'une seule table 
ou cette femme ny ses enfans ne pamrent point, il 
ny a nulle certitude s'ils ont communis parcequ'ils 
Tont pu faire k Tune les deux autres tables ; mais 
pour ogir a lavenir 'avec plus de certitude Herv6 
«'attachera cette semaine k la bien connoistre, et 



dimanche prochain il se trouvera proche sa porte 
pour la veoir sortir et la suivra jusques k Charenton : 
Ion asseur quelle va par batteau. II se mettra 
dans le mesme batteau et ne la quittera point de 
vue qu'elle ne sorte du temple, ce moien paroist 
iniaillible pour scavoir au vray ce quelle fera pen- 
dant ce Jour. 

" 25 Juin 1685. II y a une femme de consider- 
ation chez madame Tambassadrice d'Angleterre 
quy attend le depart de madame Tambassadrice pour 
passer avec elle en Augleterre, Je nen scait pas en- 
core le nom. 

*< 30 Juin 1685. L'on a enfin decouvert que 
Burnet est a Paris : il se fait nommer M. de Bor- 
net, et il est connu par les P. R. pour un docteur 
en theologie, et ils Testiment beaucoup plus habil 
que M. Claude. H loge chez le ministre Alix, rue 
neufve St.-£ustache. II va presque tons les Jours 
chez Rozemond, rue des Marrests. Les P. R. ont 
dlt aujourd'huy en confidence que ces deux hommes 
travaillent ensemble a des ouvrages admirables, et 
que la veufve de Varenne en doibt faire le debit. 
Burnet va souvent chez cette veufve." 

Vol I. contains this specimen of tyranny : 

Depar le Roy, 

" II est ordonn^ k Laguerre, valet de pied de sa 
Majesty, de se transporter incessamment dans le mai- 
son dusieur Claude, ci-devant ministre de la R. P. R. 
k Charenton, et de lui faire commandement de la 
part de S. M. de sortir de la ville de Paris dans vingt- 
quatre heures au plus tard, pour se retirer incessam- 
ment hors du royaumc. A I'effet de quoi, le dit 
Laguerre I'accompagnera J usque sur lafrontidre par 
laquelle il desirera sortir. Fontainebleau, xxi 
Octobre 1685. <« Louis. 

** COLBEBT." 

It is due to the memory of the illustrious Col- 
bert, to mention that he died in 1683; and 
consequently is free from the reproach of sanction- 
ing the Edict of Revocation, and its corollary 
decrees. They were apparently countersigned by 
his eldest son, better known as Marquis de Seigne- 
lay, who was Secretaire d'Etat de la Maison du 
Roi, and Minister of the Marine. The practice 
of using the family name, instead of the titular 
honour, was common among the old families. The 
duke de Bouillon signed Henri de la Tour — the 
duke de Soubise, Benjamin de Rohan— tJid the 
statesman Villeroy, de NeufvUle. 

The following is relative to the demolition of 
the temple at Charenton, commenced on the very 
day the edict of revocation was registered by the 
parliament : — 

" Je viens d'ariver. Monsieur, jay less6 une 
partie de mes officiers dans le temple pour y 
coucher. Les autres sont dans les plus prochins 
cabarets du temple pour se reposer pendant la 
nuict, et demain aim>nt soin des auenues du temple 
et praincipalement des portes pour empescher I'in- 
commodit^ des curieux. Jay fait arretter la fllle et 
lay fidt remettre entre les mains du commissaire 
Lamare qui la men6e aux nouvelles catholiques. 
Je ferai encore un tour demain et receuray les 
ordres que vous aurez la bont6 de me donner. Je 
croy que les menuisiers auront achev6 leurs ouvrage 
sur les neuf heures du matin. Je suis, monsieur, 
avec beaucoup de respec, vostre tres humble et tres 
obeissant serviteur, 

*( De Francini Grandmaison. 

** Ce Lundi au soir, 22 Oct. 1685." 
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Some idea of the extensiTe ramifications of the 
police may be formed from these extracts : — 

** 16 Jan. 1686. £n mon quartier il ne reste que 
le sieur Destreyille, qui est un gar^on demeurant 
rue des Mauyais-Garqons chez Comeille, yinaigrier, 
k la 2* chambre, lequel ne yeut ny signer ny iaire 
abjuration. Jean-Louis Alexandre, rue du M outon, 
n'a sign^ ny ne yeut faire abjuration, n'a point de 
domestique. 

** Les deux gar^ons du sieur Ausvere et leur 
senrante nont Toulu signer ni faire abjuration, se 
■ont absentez. jay BceU6 dans leur maison, Hue de 
la Poterye. 

** Rue de la Verrerie i Thostel de Bourbon, 
maisou gamye, sont logcz Monsieur le Marquis 
d'luoncourt, madame sa femme, leur fils et quatre 
filles et leur fille de chambre tous de la R. P. R. 
ayec un laquais de meme religion et 3 laquais Al- 
mands Lutheriens. Madame d'Inoncourt scayt 
que la declaration du roy porte 15 jours pour con- 
g^dier les domestiques. £lle refuse de cong6dier 
les trois Lutheriens. 

** Le sieur Desguilly cydeTant capitaine de 
cayalerie au regiment de Comminge, loge a la teste 
d'or, Rue de la tixeranderie. II est de la R. P. R. 
ton lacquais est catholique. Monseigneur de Lou- 
Tois Ta fait mander pour lui yenir parler. (Vol. ii.) 

** 21 Jan. 1686. L'on m'a donn6 adyis aujour- 
dhuy, que dans le cabaret du Riche, laboureur, qui 
est 4 Pentr^e de la rue des fosses, M. le Prince. 
II s'y assemble presque tous les soirs desmarehands 
et artisans de la religion et de nouyeaux catholiques, 
ou ils se trouye quelquefois jusqnes & dixhuit ou 
yingtet, qu'ils y tiennent des discours scandaleux. 
(Vol. u.) 

" 28 Oct. 1686. Le ministre Gilbert de la Ro- 
chelle ne s'est point loge en auberge dans la crainte 
d'etre docouyert. L'on m'a asseur^ qu'il se retire 
ches la nomm^e Bot» reyenderesse, qui est une 
nouyelle catholique de ses amis qui demeure Rue 
de la Come au Faubg St. Germain. II fut hier au 
presche ches M. I'ambassadeur de Danemarc, et 
Ton dit qu'il y doibt entrer pour y demeurer et 
prescber en Fran9ois. Cette nommfte Bot est une 
femme qui a desja parut suspecte en d'autres 
occasions." (Vol. iii.) 

Extract of a dbpositiok madb 3 Dec. 1686. 

** Que le nomm6 Desbaux, potier d'estain, rue 
des Fosses St. Germain, est I'agent de tous les 
mecrolans de Paris, et que sa femme ya de maison 
en maison porter des liyres et des lettres. Que 
chez le nomm£ Lebeuf k la Place Maubert on 
s'assemble quelquefois. Que la femme de Bezard, 
cy-deyant ancien de Charenton, est une seditieuse 
qu'il faudrait mettre en lieu de surety." (Yol. 1.) 

Report op Oliver Cellier. 

« Ce 26 Jan. 1687. Jai est6 ce matin chez I'enyoi^ 
de Brandeboux^ dans le lieu ou ils font leur aesem- 
bUe : je m'i suis trouv6 le premier, et ai exactement 
observe tous les usages qui i ont paru. J'ai vei 5 
personnes qui ont chant6 en Fran9ois. J 'en ai 
suiyi un, lequel a fort obsery^ ma contenence. Je 
I'ai suiyi jusques dans la rue de Layandidres. Je 
I'ai yeu entrer dans une porte entre deux portes 
carries yis-ft-yis M. Boulo, cimirglen. 

** L'homme que j'ay obserye a bien quarante 
ans ; il a le yisage un pen carr€, les hieux et la fasse 
un peu enflammez. II a une assez grande esp4e 
a garde d'assi^ tres luisant. Le juste corps gris un 
peu brun." (Vol. iy.) 



The fifth yolume contains memoirs, correspon- 
dence, and accounts of books furnished to new 
conyerts, amounting to the enormous sum of 
536,640 liyres. There were eyidentiy suspicions 
of peculation, as the inquiries appear directed 
towards detection ; and the report made upon the 
accoimts of one Clement states, that he produces 
no proof, nor entries in books or journals either 
to justify lus expenditure, or to show y^iat the 
booksellers haye deliyered to him. It is also 
stated that the docmnents furnished by him had 
been altered. The reporter's opinion may be in- 
ferred from this obsenration : *' Par ce moyen la 
despense efiectiye de 4 & 500 miUe liyres, peat 
estre enfl^e et port^e A 6, 7, 8, 9 et un miliou, ainsi 
qu'il aiuti plu au sieur Clement." 

It is stated by Rulhiire that Pellison did not 
leaye his accounts in perfect order ; and as he was 
concerned in the distribution of these books, it is 
probable that this transaction gaye rise to the im- 
putation. 

Vol. VI. contains the papers seized on the per- 
sons of fiigitiyes, and in the houses of suspected 
relaps ; with a number of abjurations, many of 
which are signed in blank, having neitiier the date, 
the name of the ecclesiastic receiying, nor of the 
reqiusite witnesses attesting the declaration. 



No. V. — Extract from the Dublin Univbrsitt 
Magazine /or August^ 1837, p. 210. 

*• The ycry names of the most respectable and 
honoured families in Ireland remind ns of the 
channels tiirough which knowledge of the cruelties 
and frauds of Romanism in France must haye 
reached the hearts of Irish Protestants. Men who 
were sufferers for their faith, flying from the most 
ruthless persecution, were receiyed with open arms 
in Ireland. ' ' If their religion and theur distresses 
recommended them, their industry and knowledge 
established their claims to public &your. The effect 
of their representations can hardly be exaggerated : 
their presence was a strong testimony to the proof 
of their statements. The monarch who had 
broken faith with, and outraged hiunanity in his 
persecution of them, was the patron of a pretender 
to the British throne, whom four-fiflhs of the 
people of Ireland regarded as their lawful sove- 
reign. The short reign of James II. had suffici- 
ently awakened Protestant alarm; but wh»i 
crowds of sufferers, flying for their lives, sought a 
refuge in Ireland, showing by their industry and 
arts what Romanism would sacrifice rather than 
tolerate freedom of opinion, and by their recitals 
txliibiting the crimes by which an intolerant 
church would uphold its despotism, it is difBcult to 
imagine the excesses to which men, remembering 
the cruelties of James, threatened with aggrayated 
oppression, and surrounded by multitudes thirsting 
for their luidS) might not have been stimulated." 

The Editor then refers to Dr. Kenney's most 
valuable work, entitied FacU and Documents Uha- 
trative of the History of the Period immediately pre- 
ceding the Accession of William IILf from which he 
gives two extracts : the latter is borrowed by Dr. 
Kenney from a work of Mr. Bion, a Roman 
Catholic priest, who was influenced by the cruelties 
of the church and goyemment, and the faithful 
endurance of Protestants, to renounce the creed of 
Rome, and who sought au asylum in England. 

«In the year 1703, several Protestants ont of 
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Languedoc and the Ceyennes were put on board 
our galleys. They were narrowly watched and 
obseryed, and I was exceedingly surprised on 
Sunday morning, after saying mass on the 
baneaffe, [a table so placed that all in the galley 
may see Uie priest when he elevates the host] to 
hear the comite [an officer similar to a boatswaid 
of a ship] say that he was going to giye the 
Hi:^enot8 the bastinado, because they did not 
kneel or show respect to the mysteries of the mass ; 
and that he was proceeding to acquaint the captain 
therewith. The yery name of bastinado terrified 
me ; and, though I had never seen this dreadful 
execution, I begged the comite to forbear till the 
next Sunday, and said that in the meantime I 
would endeavour to convince them of what I 
then thought their duty and my own. Accord- 
ingly, I tried aU the methods I could possibly 
think of for that purpose :. sometimes making use 
of fair means, giving them victuals, and doing 
them good offices: sometimes using threats, and 
representing the torments that were designed for 
them ; and often urging the king's command, and 
quoting the passage of St. Paul, that he who 
resitts the higher power resists God. I had not at 
that time a design to oblige them to do anything 
against their consciences ; and I confess that what 
I did proceeded from a motive of pity and tender- 
ness. This was the cause of my zeal, which 
would have been more fatal to Uiem, had not God 
endued them with sufficient resolution and virtue 
to bear up against my arguments, and the terrible 
execution which they had in view. I could not 
but admire the modesty of their answers, and the 
greatness of their courage ; * The king,' said they, 
* is indeed the master of our bodies, but not of our 
consciences.' 

** At last, the dreadful day being come, the comite 
narrowly observed them, to see the &uit of my 
labours : there were only two out of twenty that 
bowed the knee to Baal; the rest generously 
refused it, and were accordingly, by the captain's 
command, served in the manner following. In 
order to the execution every man's chains were 
taken off, and they were put successively into the 
hands of four Turks, who stripped them stark 
naked, and stretched them upon the coursier (a 
great gun near the stem of the galley, which 
carried a six-and-thlrty pound ball) : there they are 
so held that they cannot so much as stir, during 
which time there is a horrid silence throughout 
the whole galley ; and it is altogether so cruel a 
scene that the most profligate, obdurate wretches 
cannot bear to dwell upon the sight, but are often 
obliged to turn away their eyes. The victim, 
being thus prepared, the Turk chosen to be the 
executioner, with a long cudgel or knotty rope's 
end, unmercifully beats the poor wretch, and that 
the more willingly because he thinks it acceptable 
to his prophet Mahomet. But the most barbarous 
of all is, that after the skin is flayed off from their 
bodies, the only balsam applied to their wounds 
is a mixture of vinegar and salt : after this they 
are thrown into the hospital already described. 
I went thither after the execution, and could not 
refrain from tean at the sight of so much barba- 
rity: they perceived it, and, though scarcely able 
to speak through weakness and pain, they thanked 
me for the compassion I expressed, and for the 
kindness I had always shown to them. I went 
with a design to administer some comfort to them, 



and was glad to find them less moved than I was 
myself. It was truly wonderful to see with what 
patience and Christian constancy they bore their 
torments; in the midst of their pains never 
expressing anything like rage, but calling upon 
Almighty God, and imploring his assistance. I 
visited them day by day, and as often as I did, my 
conscience upbraided me for persisting so long in 
a religion, whose capital errors I had before per- 
ceived, but, above all, which inspired so much 
cruelty, a temper directly opposite to the spirit of 
Christianity. At last their wounds, like so many 
mouths preaching to me, made me sensible of my 
error, and experimentally taught me the excellence 
of the Protestant religion. 

" But it is time to conclude and draw a curtain 
over this horrid scene, which presents none but 
ghastly sights, and transactions full of barbarity ; 
but which all show how false it is, what they tww 
jpretend in France for detaining the Protestants in 
the galleys : viz., that they do not suffer there on 
a religious account, but are condemned for rebel- 
lion and disobedience. The punishments inflicted 
on them when they refuse to adore the host — ^the 
rewards and advantages offered on their compliance 
in that particular, are a sufficient argument against 
the above pretence, there being no such offers 
made to those condemned for crimes. It shows 
the world also the most incredible barbarity prac- 
tised againt the French Protestants ; and at the 
same time sets forth, in a manner the most honour- 
able, their virtue, their constancy, and zeal for 
their holy religion." 



No. yi.'-NoHce of Paul Babaut, 

Some remarks upon this work, in an estimable 
periodical (Le Semeur, 5th June), indicate an 
omission of importance, and the author readily 
acknowledges, with Pharaoh's butler, " I do re- 
member my ftiult this day." Never did pastor 
deserve a grateful record of his worth more than 
Paul Rabaut; and from the present very limited 
sketch it will be seen that the vicissitudes of this 
minister's life are entitled to the professed biogra- 
pher's attention. 

A brief notice of this indefatigable preacher was 
published in 1808 ; first, as appendix to Reflexions 
Philosophtques et Politiques sur la ToUrance Re^ 
liffieuse, &c. It was afterwards printed separately, 
under the title of Notice Biographique sur PomI 
Rabauti pasteur pendant plus de cinquante ans d 
NimeSf par S. P. de N. (Sciplon Ponsof Nismes). 

Paul Kabaut was born at Bedarieux (Herault) 
9th Jan., 1718, of Protestant parents ; and although 
the pastoral calling was then, with few exceptions, 
a certain path to ttte gibbet or the wheel, he wna 
determined to enter upon the sacred, though 
perilous function. Where he resided it would 
be difficult to say with precision, for concealment 
and frequent removals were mdispensable to his 
existence, but he officiated at Nismes and its 
vicinity during half a centiuy, in the greater part 
of which period a price was set upon his head. 

His ministry was numerously followed — his 
hearers sometimes exceeding ten thousand pecsons. 
His eloquence was favoured by a peculiarity of 
voice, described by one who knew him personally, 
as retentissante et argentke, quoique aigue, a quality 
which enabled him to overcome the disadvantage 
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of preaching in the open air. His fluency in 
prayer was yery great ; and the unaffected piety of 
his conduct, in conformity with the doctrines he 
preached, obtained for him the esteem of many 
enlightened members of the Romish church, and 
particularly that of M. BecdelicTre, Bishop of 
Nismes, a character similar to Fenelon in mildness 
and charity. That excellent prelate made several 
efforts, remarkable for their tolerant tendency ; but 
private influence could not withstand the pitiless 
commands of a bigoted government. 

BAbaut differed from the Huguenots of the 
preceding century by his decided disapproval of 
resistance to eivU authority. He considered a 
readiness for martyrdom the surest means for 
promoting the cause of Christ's church ; and among 
various instances of his flzed principles on this 
point, one of the deepest interest occurred when 
M. Desubas was conducted to execution. That 
young preacher's case Inspired much interest 
throughout Languedoc; and the wanton conduct 
of the troops, when he was arrested, had kindled 
such a spirit of animosity, that a body of young 
men, armed with guns, swords, scythes, and forks, 
devoted themselves to effect his deliverance from 
the escort, when removed from Nismes to Mont- 
pellier. The authorities being informed of the 
project, increased the military force, and gave orders 
to kill Desubas, rather than suffer his escape. 

Rabaut also heard of the design, and proceeded 
to the assemblage, where his eloquence was at 
first ineffectual towards appeasing their effer- 
vescence. After addressing them in the name of 
the unfortunate captive, he concluded : — <' Should 
God destine me to such an end, I implore you 
beforehand, and I claim it of your affection, to 
suffer me to die peaceably, that I may not be- 
come a cause of tears to your kindred and friends, 
or to your country, torn by the troubles which 
would follow such a revolt; and it is only on 
these conditions that I will continue my pastoral 
functions among you." This elocution induced 
the multitude to disperse, and the pious minister, 
more anxious to enforce Christian submission 
than to save the life of his beloved friend and 
brother, then proceeded to other groups, where he 
was equally successful. 

Rabaut's outlawed condition exposed him to 
many vicissitudes and wonderful escapes. On one 
occasion he was followed to the house of a 
baker : the place was forthwith invested, and the 
impending danger was averted by the pastor's 
hastily putting on the baker's dress, covered with 
flour, in which disguise he passed the sentinel at 
the door, holding in his hand an empty bottle, 
under pretence of procuring wine, and having 
placed a rose in his mouth, to assist in concealing 
his features. 

On another occasion he was traced to a humble 
dwelling, where he was preserved from arrest by 
the generous effort of a woman, who had given 
birth to a child only a few days previously. Re- 
gardless of her own condition, she sent away her 
nvrse, held the infant on her knees, and when 
her room was searched by the soldiers, Rabaut 
was concealed in the bed, his head being covered 
VTith a cap belonging to his unexpected protector. 

But although Rabaut made every possible ex- 
ertion for escaping the perils which beset him, he 
did not hesitate to face danger when the good of 
his brethren required it. For at a period when the 



prisons and galleys were crowded with Protestants, 
and a renewal of former horrors was generally 
apprehended, Rabaut ventured alone to present a 
petition to the Marquis de Paulmy, governor of the 
province, whom he accosted on the road, sur- 
rounded by his guard of honour. The marquis 
oonversed for some time with the intrepid minister, 
and generously allowed him to retire free. At 
that time his arrest would have been followed by 
certain execution — nothing being required for his 
condemnation beyond the proof of identity; and 
yet under such circumstances he had ventured to 
declare his name. 

As intimidation was found to be inefiectnal, 
corruption was used; and Rabaut was offered a 
considerable sum by the government, on condition 
of his leaving France. He constantly refused, and 
his perseverance was ultimately rewarded by the 
removal of legal disabilities. He had the happiness 
to see liberty of conscience and the reign of wor- 
ship proclaimed by law. He assisted at the de- 
dication of a Protestant temple at Nismes, and 
preached, under the protection of the magistrates, 
those doctrines he had fiuthfully taught, while 
hunted by soldiers as a beast of prey. 

Nothing \b more common "wiA the opponents of 
religious liberty than the attempt to identify 
Protestants with Jacobins; but Paul Rabaut, at 
that time the most eminent among them, and who 
had been during many years their guide and re- 
presentative, was arrested by order of the conven- 
tion. His advanced age and infirmities were 
disregarded by his enemies. Too feeble to walk 
to the prison, and no carriage being at hand, he 
was carried there on an ass. The &11 of Robes- 
pierre restored him to liberty ; and he soon after 
closed his mortal career in his own house at 
Nismes. As his last hour approached, he exhorted 
the friends assembled round his bed to persevere 
with constancy in their religious tenets, and to 
practise fidelity to the authorities, notwithstanding 
the cruel injuries he had received from the con- 
vention. Having bid them fisurewell, he requested 
that the nunc dimittU might be sung, and died in 
his seventy-seventh year, on the 4th Yendemiaire 
of the year III. (5ih September, 1794.) 

He was interred in the cellar of his habitation. 
A good price was ofi^red by some Catholics for 
the house, to the widow of his son, Rabaut Pomier ; 
but, as it was feared that some insult might be 
offered to Rabaut's remains, the property was 
assigned, for a very inferior sum, to tiie Protestadl 
Orphan Institution of Nismes, to which it still 
belongs. A stone in (he cellar marks the spot 
where repose the ashes of this venerable and cou- 
rageous confessor of the truth. 

His son, Jean Paul Rabaut St. Etienne, eminent 
as a scholar and minister, and celebrated for his 
conduct in the convention, was bom at Nismes in 
April, 1743. Being member of a commission 
charged to prevent the outbreak of an expected 
plot, his denunciation of Hebert drew upon him- 
self and his colleagues the animosity of the 
Jacobins, already incensed against him for c^posin^ 
the condemnation of Louis XYI. The Marquis 
d'Arbaud Jouques(p. 31), in reproaching the Pro- 
testants of the Gard with their regicide principles, 
makes an exception in favour of Rabaut St. 
Etienne, ** qui rejeta avec horreur ce crime exeerabk, 

Rabaut was involved in the catastrophe of May, 
1793, and was arrested 2nd of June ; but he 
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escaped, and remained concealed during six 
months. Several yersions respecting his discoTery 
and arrest being current, I am indebted to the 
recollections of Madame Babaut Pomier for the 
following details : — 

Rabaut St. Etienne, and Babaut Pomier, his 
brother, had taken refuge in the Faubourg Pois- 
sonniire, at the house of one Paizac, to whom 
Babaut St. Etienne had rendered great services. 
He was not a Catholic noble, as some have stated, 
nor a carpenter, as others have asserted. His 
ftther was a huissier, and his wife a bonnet- 
maker. Paizac had constructed a hiding-place in 
his house, wherein the brothers Rabaut were con- 
cealed. Everything was complete, with the ex- 
ception of the entrance, which resembled the mouth 
of an oven. For that purpose Paizac applied to a 
carpenter whom he had long knovm, and in whom 
he placed confidence : the man denounced him. 
Rabaut St. Etienne was seized, and, being already 
outlawed, wta at once conducted to execution. 
Paizac and his wife were guillotined the same day, 
5th Dec., 1793. Their crime consisted in the 
refuge given to Babaut. 

BAbaut Pomier remained in prison nearly a 
year, after which he was liberated. He was a 
highly respected pastor, and president of the con- 
sistory of Paris. 

Babaut Dupuis, another son of Paul Babaut, 
followed the legal profession, and was one of the 
council of Five Hundred. 



No. YII. — Recent act of intolerance. 

The following disgraceful circumstance has been 
related in the Paris journals, extracted from the 
Phare de la Bochelle. It will be found at length 
in the Pnpagateur of 30th June, 1838. 

A Protestant lady, named Fleury, died at the 
village of Pont-rAbb6 (Charentc-Infigrieure) and 
was interred on the 2nd of June by the Protestant 
pastor of Marennes. As cemeteries are communal 
property, and under the control of the mayor, inde- 
pendent of the clergy, the deceased was buried in 
the only burial-ground, which however the priests, 
according to their custom, consider a domain of 
the church. The vicar had protested against the 
sepulture ; and in the night of the 7th he had the 
corpse disinterred. He then wrote the following 
record of his own disgrace : — 

*< A Moms. Cahbon, Pasteur d Marennee. 

"Monsieur, le belceuvre que celui dontvous itea 
yenu vous illustrer a Pont-1* Abb6, la veille du saint 
Jour de la Pentecdte. Vous avez grand sujet de vous 
en glorifier, la m^moire en restera longtemps dans les 
coeurs. Le corps de Mme Fleur}' vient enfin d'etre 
exhum^ du lieu oil, contre mon droit ct mon oppo- 
sition, vous Taviez fait d^poser. Cette operation 
s'est termin^e cette nuitentre minuit et une heure. 

*< Courage) Monsieur ! encore quelques actes de 
cette nature, et vous rendrez de plus en plus re- 
commandable votre ministire, dej& si accr6dit^ par 
la solidity de vos doctrines. Le repos dont vous 
assurez le corps de vos fiddles aprds leur mort est 
une garantie du repos dont vous pouvez assurer 
leur &me. 

" Becevez, Monsieur, Tassurance de toute la con- 
sid6ration que vous avez su m'inspirer. 

" Labro, Desservant de Pont-VAlhe, 

" Pont.l'Abb6, le 8 Juin 1838." 



This strange letter obtained a reply from the 
Protestant pastor, the mildness of which presented 
a striking contrast to the unchristian boastings of 
the priest. He congratulated himself that he was 
not minister of a religion which pursues men 
even in their grave, and would deprive their mortal 
remains of the rest they deny to their souls ; and 
concluded by exhorting the vicar to inquire seri- 
ously, and as in the presence of his Maker, whether 
his conduct and sentiments were Christian, or if he 
had not rather stified the voice of charity and the 
feelings of humanity. 



No. yT[l,-^AMgi de PHietoire de Niamee, de 
Menardy coniinui jueqyfd not joitrst par P. L. 
Baragnon pdre, avocat & la cour royale de 
Nismes, Vols. I. to III. 

The author was unable to procure a copy of the 
above work until after his own task was &ushed. 
The third volume concludes with an account of the 
Bagarre in 1790. However, with all possible de- 
ference for the advantages enjoyed by M. Baragnon 
as an inhabitant of Nismes, his arguments have 
not induced any alteration in the volume now 
offered to the public. 

From the sixteenth century M. Baragnon's his- 
tory is almost, without intermiasion, an Ade d'Accu- 
eation against the Protestants ; yet his account of 
the Camisards has not necessitated more than a 
mai^ginai note, wherein hia testimony to the severe 
measures adopted has been adduced. 

At a later period, where there is an allusion to 
the audacity of the Protestants in holding assem- 
blies (1743 to 1745), it would certaiiSy have 
tended to establish his character for impartiality, 
had he not withheld Menard's testimony to their 
loyalty. During a consistory held at Ledignan, 
news was received of the king's illness ; on which 
the ministers instantly suspended their discussion, 
to offer a prayer for his recovery. (Menard, vol. 
vi. p. 603.) 

It will not therefore excite surprise that M. 
Baragnon blames the Protestants for the troubles 
of 1790. He admits that in the publications of 
the Catholic party there are exaggerations, as well 
as in those written by Protestants ; but bis avowed 
preference for the statement made by M. de Mar- 
guerittes, mayor of Nismes, has caused him to over- 
look the circTunstance of its being a justification of 
the municipal body, then accused of counter-revo- 
lutionary principles, and for that reason ex parte. 
However the mayor's statement contains an im- 
portant admission. 

** Ce n*ftait point une guereUe de religion ; les 
dogmes, le culte n'y entraient pour rien ; mais 
c'^tait I'inqui^tude des catholiques d'avoir vu 
d'abord la force arm^e entre les mains d'un petit 
nombre des citoyens, dont plus de la moiti^ fetaient 
protestans ; c'6taitlem6contentementdes protestans, 
de n'avoir pas eu dans I'^lection d<*s officiers muni- 
dpauxla part qu'ils pouvaient y pr6tendre," Compte 
renduy quoted by Baragnon, vol. iii. p. 445. 

We may here fairly inquire how it happened 
that the intrigues began before the municipal elec- 
tions; and consequently, before the protestants 
could entertain discontent at exclusion Y The elec- 
tions took place in February, 1790 ; but Froment 
proceeded to Turin in January , and he declares in 
one of his publications, that the nobility of Lan- 
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guedoc had held a deliberation at Toulouse, in 
NoTember, 1789, for the purpose of planning 
measures to restore the old regime. Lauze de 
Peret, 2* livraison, p. 198. 

In the autumn of ) 789 some violent pamphlets 
were issued against the Protestants. Pierre Romain 
aux Catholiques de Nimea bears no date, but 
Charlea Sincere a Pierre Romain^ which responds 
to the appeal, and is apparently from the same 
pen, is dated 22d Nov., 1789. These libels contain a 
declaration of mortal hatred against the Protestants : 
a P. S. to the latter declares that the free exercise 
of the reformed religion would cause the ruin of 
the monarchy ; and suggests a subscription for 
publishing a new edition of Careyrac's ApologiCt 
which is called " cet ouTrage immortel." 

Respecting Froment, we learn from M. Barag- 
non that his quarrel with the friends of the reyo- 
lution was altogether personal in its origin ; that 
he was never the real chief of the Catholic party ; 
and that the accounts of his senrices have been 
greatly exaggerated by his wounded vanity. His 
correspondence with the Count d'Artois, and his 
teal in the Catholic cause, are however admitted, 
pp. 44&--8. 

In the terrible episode of the Bagarre, the 
question is, who was the aggressor 1 and H. 
Baragnon unhesitatingly charges the Protestant 
party. 

« L'assembl^e nationale, indispoa^e contre les 
catholiques par la petition du 20 Avril, savait que 
I'inter^t des religionnaires les liait ^troitement & 
la cause de la revolution, et les prot^geait ouverte- 
ment: I'assembl^e ^lectorale 6tait entidrement & 

leur devotion Toutes les contr6es protes- 

tantes ^taient en armes, et pr^venues de longue 
main ; c'est sous ces auspices que 1' assembles 61e«- 
torale devait se r^imir le 4 Juin." — P. 477 — 8. 

This paragraph decides the author's point of 
view : the version adopted in this volume will in 
consequence wound his historical susceptibilities. 
We differ widely in our conclusions ; and public 
opinion is the tribunal which must decide between 
us. 

The writings of M. Lauze de Peret have been 
violently assailed by what is termed the royaUst 
party in France ; yet the author is not aware that 
any detailed refutation of his statements has been 
attempted. H£ is moreover so very minute in 
dates, names, and places, that, if his assertions are 
imfounded, it would be a very easy task to con- 
trovert him. Several highly respectable inhabit- 
ants of Nismes, Catholic as well as Protestant, 
have borne testimony to his veracity, by corre- 
spondence and in conversation ; and the best pos- 
sible reply to M. Baragnon's account of the 
Bagarre is a passage from M. Lauze de Peret, 
published in 1818. Both these writers were ad- 
vocates of Nismes, and equally near the best sources 
of information. 

'< £n 1788, en 1789, et au commencement de 



1790, jusqu'au moment oil Ton discuta la constitiH 
tion civile du clerg6, ropinion fut unanime dans 
presque toutes les classes ; la revolution, c'est-ft- 
dire, une r^forme qtu n'6tait pas encore revolution- 
naire, fut reque avec un enthousiasme aussi general 
qu'en aucun autre lieu de la France. Mais dans 
cette m^me ann^e 1790, des hommes qui ne von- 
laient aucune reforme fond^rent sur I'opposition 
des cultes Tesperance d*ime opposition politique, 
d*tme division qui troubl&t les esprits, qui fit 
pref&rer passionnement les int^r^ts particuleirs k 
I'interet public dont la raison s'occupe seule, et qui 
eufin, malgrS les vceux naturels du plus grand 
nombre des Fran^ais, fit travailler les Fran^aii 
eux-m6me8 & I'entier retablissement de ce que Tau- 
torite du si^cle venait d'abolir. Cast ainsi que 
Ton parvint i se s^parer les tms des autres lei 
catholiques et les religionnaires." I'* Uvnuson, 
p. 96. 

The official report presented to the National 
Assembly by M. Alquier comprises the depositions 
of numerous witnesses, who establish tiie chaige 
of fanatical conduct and threats on the part of the 
Catholics, in the month of April; but those state- 
ments M. Baragnon does not condescend to notice. 

The Bagarre occurred in June. The destruction 
of the capucin convent has been the subject of 
controversy. The death of M. Massip was the 
pretext of violence, and according to the statement 
of one party he was killed by a shot, fired or sup- 
posed to be fired from the convent — their opponents 
declare it was a malicious colouring, intended to 
justify the assault. One fact is beyond doubt: 
M. Massip was killed in front of the convent, and 
M. Baragnon offers the following truly ingemom 
solution of a charge, rendered more intricate by 
the depositions of the monks themselves, and es- 
pecially by that of their gardener, who stated that 
the shots appeared to kirn to be fired from the con- 
vent: — 

" S'il nous est permis de donner notre opinion, 
d'expUquer la mort de M. Massip, ct de faire con- 
corder le r^cit de M. de Marguerittes avec la depo- 
sition des religieux, nous dirons que des malveil- 
lans, postes autour du Luxembourg ou dans Tangle 
de la rue Notre-Dame, tir^rent sur les rassemble- 
ment place a Pesplanade plusieurs coups de feu qui 
n'atteignirent personne, et n'avaient d'autre but 
que d' exciter un mouvement ; que ces coups de 
feu mirent repouvante dans la troupe, et que, dans 
le desordre qui en fut la suite, la maladresae ^un 
legionnaire donna la morti M. Massip." — P. 501. 

A fourth volume, bringing the history of Nismes 
down to 1830, has been for some time announced, 
and the author regrets that the delay in its ap- 
pearance' has prevented his availing himself of M. 
Baragnon's superior advantages and skilful reason- 
ings, for correcting any erroneous notions which 
he may have formed, notwithstanding the most 
scrupulous attention in consulting individuals, resi- 
dents of Nismes in 1815. 
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ABsoLxmoN of Homy IV. by proxy, pa^ 192 

Albert, Archduke and Cardiniil, commands a Spanish 
army, 19& 

AlbigeoMS, aocounft of, 8 

Aleofaa* Duke of, see Francis. 

Alexander III., Pope, 8 
VI., Pope. S 

Alexandria. Cardinal, sent on a mission to Charles IX.. 79 

Algiers. Dey of, reftues to deliver Protestants to 
Louis XIV., 858 

Alva, Duke of, consults with the Queen at Bayonne, 49 

Ambassa^r, Bnclish, objects to place tapestry for the fits 
JHem, 803; advises Rohan to make terms, 823; chapels 
watched by police, 293 

Amboise, eoiupiracy of. 19, et seq. 

Amiens taken by the Spaniards. 196 ; retaken, 190 

Ancra, Marshal d', 813, 814, 815. 816 

Andelot, his boldness before the Kin^, 17 ; attacks OTleans,33 ; 
minion to Germany, 34 ; saves Orleans after the battle of 
Dreux, 40; exhorts the Huguenot chieb to take arms, 54 ; 
death, 65 

Angeis. the castle surprised. 138; the town attacked by 
Conde, 188 

Angoulgme, Duke d', 879, 884 

Aj^Jou, Duke of, see Heniy and Francii* 

Appendix, 891 

Arband Jonques, Marquis d', 879, 888, 886, 896 

Argout, Count d'. 866 

Arnay-le-Duc, battle of, 74 

Amauld pleads against the J»nits, 190 

Amauld reftises to demolish Fort Louis, 886 

Arpalllatgues, fiital collision at, 879 

Arques, battle of, 164 

Arnts ftivourable to Protestants, 276 

Assembly at Venddme, 19 ; at Nantes, 19 ; at St. Germains. 
30; at Mottlitts, 50; at Nancy, 139 ; at Rochelle. 154 ; at 
Mantes. 186 ; at Oau, 201 ; at Chatellerault, 803: at Sau- 
mur, 811 ; at Grenoble. 814 ; at Nismes, 815 ; at Rochelle, 
819; of Notables, 888; at Toulouse, 846 ; National, 874, 
876, see Notables. 

Astier, Gabriel, preacher, banged. 853, 854 

Aubigne. d', quits Paris befbre the St. Bartholomew, 94; ex- 
hortation to the Ring of Navarre, 113; narrow escape at 
Blois, 119; at Limoges, 181 ; defends Montaigu, 188 ; sent 
to St Germains by the- King of Navarre. 184 ; scheme fbr 
alarming M. de Segur, 188 ; defends the Isle of Oleron, 
138; advice to Henry IV., 160; his remarkable observation 
on Ch&teFs attempt, 195 

Aubigne. T. A. d*, exposes Biron's project, 801 ; address to 
LaTremouille, 808 ; invited to oonrt. 803 ; his discussiou 
with Du Perron, 805 ; Queen attempts to win him over, 211; 
reproaches Bouillon, 818 ; ill-treated by Condi, 815 ; 
notice of his character, 818 

Attbigny, d*, Jesuit, 807 

Auliry preaches against Sixftus V., 174 ; consulted by Bar- 
ridre, 188 

Aumale, Duke of, made governor of Paris, 158 

, d*. the chevalier, killed at St. Denis, 175 

, skirmish at, 188 

Aumonl^ Marshal d*, recommends Henry III. to attack 
Guise, 189; reftises the Duke's offer of a government, 147; 
assists at Ivry. 170 

Auoeau, battle of, 139 

Avenelles gives information of the conspiracy of Amboise. 80 

Aygaliers, Baron d', endeavours to pacify the Camisards, 
267 ; his peril, 869; death, 871 

BADKif . Margrave of, killed at Montcontour, 71 

Bar, Duke of. marries the King's sister, 198 

Baragnon, notice of his history. 897 

Barr&re proposes to assassinate Henry IV., IW 

BoMompierre's remark upon the death of Charles IX., 107 ; 

his flUher the means of rallying the League, 158 ; other 

particulars, 806, 816, 881, 883, 885, 888 
Basville, intendant, 846, 858, 853, 855 
Bayle, 843 

Bayonne. interview at, 49 ; Strada's remark upon it, 100 
Beam united to France, (breed conversioD there, 818, 848 
Boaugency taken by the Huguenots. 36 
Beauvoir besieged and taken by the King of Navarre, 153 
Belaiidelle, Mary, her constancy when suflbriug martyrdom 

at Rochelle, 57 



Belli^vre sent to excuse the St. Bartholomew to the Swiss 
cantons. 93; assists Henry III. in his flight Irum Poland, 
109; sent to forbid Guise going to Paris, 141 

Bergcrac, treaty of. 119 

Bernis. Count Rene de, 880 

Berthier, Bishop, protests against edict of Nantes, 198 

Beza speaks at the conference of Poissy, 88 ; observation to 
the King of Navarre, 38 ; exerts himself to obtain assist- 
ance for the Huguenots, 133 

Biron, Marshal, commands at the slef[e of St. Jean d'Angely, 
78 ; persuades Coligny to go to Paris, 77 ; defends himself 
in the Bastille. 90 ; his mission to Rochelle, 108 ; the 
inhabitants of that city rcfitse to admit him, 102 ; he bo- 
sieges Marans. 133 ; suspected by the le.igue. 134 ; disposes 
of the military at Uie barricades. 142 ; induces the Swiss 
to acknowledge Henry IV.. 160 ; dissuades that prince 
from retiring to England. 163 ; assists at Ivry. 170 ; has a 
command at the siege of Rouen, 188 ; observation to his 
son, 183 ; death, 184 

Biron. the Baron, &c., enters Vendftme swoid in hand. 165 ; 
invests Rouen, 180 ; recovers Dijon, 193 ; assists at Fon- 
taine-Fran^aise. 193 ; hu conspiracy, 199 ; betrays Sully, 
199 ; arrested, 200 

Blanchet. a ruvalist. hanged by the leaguers. 166 

fiiaucmesnil, lS«udent. condemned, but escapes, 16S 

Bois-rose defends Houen, 180 ; tlie first to Join the King after 
his abjuration, 188 

Bossuot, 240, 248 

Boucher, Dr., joins the Sixteen, 134. 153 ; intercedes with 
Muyenne for them, 180 ; preaches with zeal against Henry 
IV., 187 

Bouillon, Duke of. see Tmrenne. 

Bouillon, Duke of. implicated with Biron, 800; his letters. 
201 ; convokes the cnief Huguenots, 201 ; submits to the 
King, 204; urges Conde to join the Huguenots, 810; is in 
the court interest, 811 

Boulogne, siege of, 10 

Bourbon, Anthony of, employed in Flanders, 11 ; encourages 
the Protestants, 15; becomes the head of a party, 18; 
thwarted by the Guises, 18 ; his want of resolution, 88 ; 
plan for murdering him, 83 ; negodates with the Queen to 
save his brother's life, 24 ; won over to jo&u the Triumvirate, 
89 ; divulges their plans to his mistress, 33 ; killed at the 
siegeof Rouen, 39 

Bourbon, Charles, Cardinal of, appointed an Inquisitor-ge- 
neral, 14 ; is contemptuously treated at Rouen, 115 ; treats 
as chief of the league with the King of Spain, 128 ; re- 
mark on the death of Conde, 140 ; arrested and confined at 
Amboise, 149; proclaimed King by the league, 163; 
death, 174 

Bourbon, yoimg Cardinal of, at the head of a party, 176 

, Duke of, renews persecution, 278 

Bourdeille, Viscount, letter to the Duke of Alen^, 106 

Bourges. siege of. 37 

Briquemaut sent to England for assistance. 84 ; address to 
the Prince of Conde. 64 ; his execution. 101 

Brissoc. Timoleon, Count de, killed at Mucidan, 65 

Brissac. Charles, Count de. conspicuous at tlie barricades. 
148; presents a remonstrance to the states-general, 151 ; 
defends Falaise, 166 ; negociatcs for the King's admis- 
sion into Paris, 189 

Brisson made cliief President by the league, 159 ; murdered, 
179 

Brison, a Huguenot leader, 238 

Broglie, Count de. 253. 257, 258, 860 

Brousson, Claude, notice of. 254 

Brouage besieged and taken by Mayenne, 119; ^besieged 
unsuccessfully by Conde, 138 

Buckingham, Duke of, in Paris, 827 ; at Rochelle, 828 ; the 
Isle of Rhd, 889 ; assassinated, 231 

Bures. attack on, 188 

Burgoign, Father, encourages Jacques Clement to kill Henry 
III., 158; taken prisoner and executed, 165 

Burnet, Bishop, police report concerning him, 893 

Bussy d* Amboise, plan for killing him. 111 ; his death, 188 

Bussy-le-Clerc, one of the Sixteen, 134 ; develops their plan 
to Ponlain, 140; arrests the parliament of Paris, 158; 
actively concerned in tlie murder of Bris8on,179 ; surrendsrs 
the Bastille, 180 

CaBBisKXi, military execution of the Protestants of, 8 
Cadets de la Croix. 861, 865, 870 
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Caen bmieged by Golignv, 41 * 

Cahon attacked by the King of NaTarre, 123 

CeJeUo. legate of Sixtus V.. 167 

Calais taken by the Duke of Gaifle, 14 ; by the Spanlardi, 
105 

Galas. Jean, death of. 873 

Calvi^re, Jules de. 281 

Calvin, a preacher of the Reformation, 6; settles at Geneva, 7 

Calvinists supported by the nobility, IS; attacked by the 
mob. IS ; see Huguenots. 

Cambmy besieged and taken, 194 

Camisanls, their organisation, 858. 859 

Carbeas, a leader of thePttulidans, 1 

Camot, 277 

Castanet, a Camisard leader, 856 ; his death, 871 

Castelnau, Baron, condemned and executed. 81 

Castelnau. do Mauvissi^, apprises the court of a morement 
of the Huguenots, 54 ; employed to treat with the Reitres, 58 

Castres. the Protestants put to death at, 108 

Castlereagh. Lord, 885 

Cateau-Cambresis. treaty of, 15 

Catherine de Medkis, head of a pirty, 9 ; invested with tlie 
regency, 84; her letter to the Pope in favour of the Re- 
formation, 29 ; gives her influence openlv to the Protest- 
anU. 29 ; writes to Cond6 and Coligny for aid. 32 ; con- 
ducted to Paris by tiie Triumvirs, 33 ; her stmtagem for 
learning their sentiments, S3; offers terms to the Hugue- 
nots. 39 ; caresses the FVince of Conde, 45 ; encourages 
the Guises to pursue Coligny, 47 ; her snares for Conde. 
48 ; uegociates secretly with the princes of Germany, 49 ; 
with the legate at Avignon, 49 ; her interview at Bayonne 
with Alva, 49 ; she enoouxages Anjou to oppose Conde, 
53 ; her treachery to the Germans. 58 ; orders Tavannes 
to arrest Conde and Coligny. 60 ; her presumed plan against 
the Protestants, 68 ; her efforts to mfluence Charles IX. 
against Coligny, 81 ; gives the signal for the massacre. 87; 
her remark to her son on his departure for Poland, 104 ; 
proceeds to Lyons. 1Q8 ; goes in pursuit of the Duke of 
Alenfon, 113; concludes a treaty with the Huguenots. 114; 
confers with the Duke of Guise. 130; negociates with the 
King of Navarre at St. Bris, 134 ; orders an attack on some 
Huguenots at Mallovab, 134 ; her disctiMions witli Na- 
varre, 135 ; her secret iustructions to Bcllievre. 141 ; meets 
the Duke of Guise, 141 ; diM%ives him in order to assist the 
King's escape. 143 ; her remark on the death of Guise, 148 ; 
her death, 150 

Catholics of Nismes. massacre of. 58 

Catiuat, Camisard leader, 860; burned, 871 

Caudebec taken. 183 

Cavasnes executed, 101 

Cavalier, chief of the Camisanls. 858 ; engages at Vagnas. 
861 : defeated at Barjac. 861 ; hb severity at La Salle. 
863 ; victorious at Martignargues, 265 ; defrated at Nages, 
266 ; consents to treat, 268 ; negociates with Villars. 268 ; 
abandoned by his men, 269; leaves France, 270; enters 
the British service. 870 

Caveyrac, Abbe, remarks upon his account of the St. Bar- 
tholomew. 97 

Chalais exeeuted, 887 

Chambelan's desperate death, 833 

Chamier, minister, 205, 211. 881, 222 

Charenton, riots at. 222 ; synod. 886 ; temple destroyed. 893 

Charies I., 228. 289. 230 

Cliarles V. overcomes ihe League of Smalcalde. 10 ; besieges 
Metz, 1 1 ; his treachery atTherouenne.U; his abdication,12 

Charles IX. succeeds his brother, 24; declared of full age. 
46; tr.ivels throush the kingdom, 49; his treacherous 
plan for seiziog Cdigny, 52 ; he approves of Alva's propo- 
sal, 53 ; his answer to the German ambassadors, 53 ; nls 
dissimulation to the Protestant deputies, 76; his violent 
anger against Guise, 78 ; his speech to the legate. 79 ; his 
rage on supposing that the plot against the Huguenots was 
made known, 82; the Kiu^'s duplicity. 83; ho visits 
Coli«piy after the attempt on his lire, 85 ; desirous of saving 
La Rochefoucault, 86 ; his remark to Ambrose Pare. 87 ; 
goes to see the dead body of Coligny, 90 ; fires from his 
window on the Huguenots, 9U ; throws the blame of the 
massacre on the Guises, 91 ; accuses the Protestants of a 
conspiracy, 91; his conversation with Tavannes, 92; his 
letter to Fenelon, 92 ; orders Navarre and Conde to abjure, 
101; suspects his brother, 104; sends for the King of 
Navarre while dying, 106 

Chartres besieged bv the Huguenots, 57 ; by Henry IV.. 175 

Chartres. Vidame o^ see Ferrieres and Vendume. 

Chassanee. the President, suspicions as to his death. 8 

Ch&tel. Abbe. 889 

ChAtel attempU to kill Henry IV.. 191 

Ch&telet, Paul Hay du. his plan for destroying Protestan- 
tism, 838 

Chfitellemnlt taken by the Huguenots, 68 

Ch&tillon, Cardinal de. appointed Inquisitor-general. 14 ; 
excoinmnnicuted. 47; negociates fur Protestants, 58; 



escapes to England in disguise. 61; aolidta aid fh« 
Queen Elisabeth. 62 

Ch&tiilon, Admiral de, see Coiigny. 

, Count de, relieves Mootpellier, 119; his fins 
retreat to Languedoc. 139; assists Henry III. at Toors, 
156; distinguishes himself at Arques, 164; assiiti in die 
attack on Paris. 164 ; hb death, 176 

Cliitillon, Henry de, killed at 0«tend, 198 
^, Marshal, 215. 217, 220. 328 

Chasse. a monk, hanged at Venddme. 165 

Chou's plan for killing Coligny. 37 

Christina, ex-Queen of Sweden, 24S 

Clarb, a Camisard leader, 859 

Claude, minister, expelled from France, 250, 293 

Clement. Jacques. assassinates Henry III., 159. etuq. 

Clement VIII. elevated to the Popedom, 185 ; his sprach to 
the Duke of Nevers. 188 ; decides on giving absolution to 
Henr>' IV.. 192 

Clement XI.. hb bull, 861 

Clerac besieged. 221 

Clergy, general dislike of the, 1 

Cobham, Lord, burned for heresy, S 

Coconas, Count de, causes La Force to be put to death at the 
St. Bartholomew, 89 ; hb cruelty and perfidy. 90 ; b be- 
headed. 106 

Coligny, Admiral, accompanies Anthony of Bourbon to 
Flanders. 11 ; defends St. Quintin. 14 ; joins the Protest- 
ants, 18 ; pleads for them with the Queen, 20 ; presents 
their petition to the King. 22 ; detects a Spanbh emtssaiy 
in disguise. 89; in great danger at Dreux. 40; besi^ 
Caen, 41 ; examination of the charge against him of having 
employed Pbltrot, 42, et seq.; arrives in Paris to support 
Marshal Montmorency. 51 ; purges himself upon oath of 
the charge against him, 51 ; attempt on hb life by Ham- 
bervilliers, 58 ; and by Demay, 52 ; b proxy for the King, 
52 ; excites the King's anger by his entreaties for the Pro- 
testants, 53 ; proposes to found a colony, 58 ; escapes from 
Noyers, 60 ; effects a retreat after the battle of Jamac, 63; 
takes the chief command of the Hujpenot forces. 64 ; pro- 
poses to negocbte. 67 ; besieges Poictiers. 68 ; a ^ee set 
on his head, 70 ; wounded at Monteontour, 71 ; hu recep- 
tion at Montauban. 73 ; dangerously iU, 74 ; refuses the 
Queen's offers in hb favour. 74; hb interview with Charles 
IX., 77 ; persuades the Queen of Navarre to go to Paris. 
79; hb remark to Strozzyand BrantAme, 80; wuunded 
by Maurevel, 84; hb conversation with the King, 85: 
rcftises to leave Pkris. 85; killed. 87; insults offered to 
hb body, 90; declared a traitor by the parliament. 91; 
executed in effigy, 101 ; his attainder reversed, 114 

Coman, La, her denuuciationB respecting Ravaillac, 807 

Combat in Pbictou. 198 
of the Minions. 120 ; of Marivaut and MaroUes. 168 

Conde, Loub. Prince of. fkvours the Protestants, 15 ; sus- 
pected on account of the conspiracy of Amboise, 21 ; Ms 
declaration before the court, 21 ; arrested. 23; condemned 
to death, 23 ; regains hb liberty, 85 ; hb recoocilbtioa 
witli Guise. 27 ; publicly professes the reformed religion. 
31 ; makes an attempt to oppose Guise in Paris, 3t ; too 
late to assist the queen at Fontainbleau, <S ; takes posses- 
sionof Orleans, 33; hb conference with the Queen, 34; 
marches upon Ptirb, 89; taken prisoner at Dreux. 41; 
concludes a treaty with the Constable, 45 ; ensnared by 
the pleasures of the court, 48; demands the pa<t of lieu- 
tenant-general, 53 ( joins in the attempt upon Mestux, 54; 
hb address to the King's herald, 55 ; hb conference with 
the Constable, 55 ; jpronoses to hb army to pay their 
auxiliarie.% 57; quits Noyers suddenly. 60; killed at 
Jamac, 63 ; notice of the coinage attributed to him, 64 

Conde, Henry, Prince of. introduced to the Huguenot army, 
64 ; spared at the St. Bartholomew. 86 ; threatened witii 
death if he will not allure, lOl ; joins the Potitiqmes, 103; 
escapes into Germany. 106 ; publicly renounces Catho- 
licism, 107 ; his answ^er to the deputies from the states- 
general, 118; excommunicated by Sixtus V.. 131; attacks 
Uie Duke of Mercoeur, 131 ; his unfortunate expeilitioa 
against Angers. 131; retires to England. 132; returns to 
Rochelle. 132; hb death. 140 

Conde, Henry, Prince of. a zealous Catholic, 198 ; said to 
have prompted Ravaillac. 207 ; in Purb. 210; revolts, 2 14 ; 
sends an agent to Grenoble, 214; arrested, 816 selfish 
conduct. 817; opiwses concession, 225 ; hu severity. 238 

Conde. Loub, Prince of, seeks Cromwell's alliance, 837; 
(ails at Rochelle. 237 ; and Montauban. 237 

Conference at Cercamp, 14; Venddme, 19; Poissy, 88; 
Toury, 35; Tolsv. 85 ; La Chapelle, 55; Chalons, 58; 
Nerac, 121; St. 'Brb, 134; Fontenay, 135; Noisy. 171; 
St. Antoine, 173 ; Suresne, 186 

Contv, Prince of, defeated at Craon, 184 

Cosse, Marshal, commands an army opposed to the Hngue- 
nots, 74 ; sent to Rochelle. 76; joins the Politique*. 103; 
sent to the Bastille. 106 ; ordered tube strangled m prison. 
118 
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CottoQ, le Pftre. Jesuit. 202, 205, 207 

ConrtraB, bottle of, 136 

Cremieux,adTocato. 283 

Crilloa is woondod at Rochelle, 103 ; his spirited generosity 

to Fervaques, 114; refuses to assassinate Oui«e, 14?; 

signalises himself in defending Tours, 1&6; and Quille- 

bcBuf. 184 
Cromweirs opinion of Conde, 237 
Crossol, Jacques de, raises tiie Protestants of Languedoc by 

order of the Prince de Conde, 52 

Damvillx, Marshal, assists at the battle of Dreux, 40 ; his 

address in opposing the ooort, 107 ; an attempt to poison 

him, 112 
Dauguion, Count do, revolts, 237 
Daunant. Mayor of Nismes. 285 
David, the lawyer, notice of. 1 17 
Davila's opiniou of the St. Bartholomew, 82 ; of the orders 

sent into the provinces, 95 
Davila, Louis, employed to ascertain the strength of Qoise's 

part\-, 142 
Ueferal executed, 281 
Demay's attempt against Coligny, 52 
Denbigh. Earl of, 231 
Denord, au eloquent reformed minister, incites the people of 

Rocliclle to resist their bitter persecutors, 102 
Dcs Adrets, notice of, 36 
Desubas. relormod minister, hanged, 278 
Deux-Ponts, Dulce of, leads a German force into Prance, 65 
Dominic, de Gasman, canonized for his cruelty to the Albi- 

genaes, 2 
Douaw, Baron, leads a German army into France, 137; 

attempts to defend Vimory, 138 
DormAns, battle of, 113 
Dourlens attacked by Charles V., 11; taken by the Count 

do Fuentes, 194 
Dragonuades. the, 241, 247, 251 
Dreux, battle of, 40 ; town besieged, 169 
Dubourg's boldness in the parliament of Parb, 16 ; executed 

for heresy, 18 
Du Chaila. Abbe, hb cruelty, 256 ; death. 257 
Ducros, President, assassinated, 222 
Dumoulin arrested ta hb writings against the oonndl of 

Trent, 40 
Duperrou, Cardinal, 199, 205 
Dupin. M., 286, 288 
Duplessis-Moruay, author of a memorial presented to Charles 

I A., 83; concerned in the afliair of Mardi-gras, 105 ; 

sent to court by tlie King of Navarre. 124 ; negoeiates with 

the Spanbh agents, 124 ; calls upon the King of Navarre 

to make a public confession of nb misconduct, 137; hb 

advice to that prince. 154 ; concludes a treaty with Henry 

III, 155; hb memorial to Henry IV.. 161; assists at the 
battle of I vry, 169: proposes an edict. 175; sent on an 
embassy to Queen Elizabeth, 181; negoeiates with Vil- 
leroy. 184; hb remarks on tiie king's ai>juration. 187: 
diMsusses with Du Perron. 209 ; hb MysUre tfiniquiti, 712 ; 
advice to Conde. 213; informs the queen of danger, 21i; 
deprived of Saumur. 220 

Du Houre (count de), 261 

Edicts against heresy, 6, 14 ; of Chateaubriant. 10 : for es- 
tablishing the Inquisition, 12; that of March, 1560, 20; 
of Uomorantin, 22; July 1561, 27; January, 1562, 30; 
July, 1562, 37; of Ambruiae, 45; supplementary edict, 48 ; 
that of Roussillon. 50; Longjumeau, 58; edicts bwued by 
Catherine de M., 61; that of Saint Germains, 75; that of 
the St. Bartholomew, 91 ; of May, 1576, 114 ; of Poictiers, 
119; edict of union, 145 ; of amnesty for Duke of May- 
enne, 194 ; idem for Duke of MorooBur, 196; of Nantes, 197 

Edicts, of Nautcs, 198 ; revocation, 250 ; of 1715, 272 ; of 
1724.274; of 1787, 274 

Egmont, Count, commands the Spaniards atlvry« 170 

Egrigny, I'Abb^, assassinated. 283 ; 

EltMiue, the Abbe d', hb advice to the king, 141 

Elizabeth. Queen, supports the Reformation, 61; sends 
assistance to the Prince of Conde, 38 ; her remark on tho 
taking of Havre, 46 ; receives an offer of marriage (h»n 
the Duke of Ai^jou, 77 ; her oouveisation with De Retz, 92 ; 
receives the French ambassador in deep mourning, 96 ; 
her conversation with Turennc, 177 ; negociatk>ns of Menry 

IV. with. 201 

Emigration, extensive, 250; edicts against, 252; remarks 
on it, 256 

Bpernay besieged and taken, 184 

Epemon is made duke and peer. 123 ; sares Metz. 129 ; com- 
mands in Provence, 136 ; b atUcked by the populace of 
Angouleme, 146; refttses to join Henry IV., 161 ; not im- 
plicated w^ith Biron, 201; indecorous conduct in the par- 
liament, 207 ; influence, 209 ; hastens the scUlement of a 
regency, 210 ; his advice, 213; delivers the queen Arom 
oaptivity, 217 ; presses Rochelle, 220 



Eriquain, Pierre d*, hanged for libelling the king, 127 

Espinac. ArchbUhop of Iiyons. assisto at the States-general 
1576. 118; imprisoned, 148; refUsesto be iuterroeated by 
Cardinal Gondy, 150 ; escapes ttom prison, 167 ; hb cha- 
racter, 185 

Essex, the Earl of, sent by Queen Elizabeth to assist the 
Huguenots, 177 ; challenges ViUars at Rouen, 181 

Estrees, Gabrielle d*, her death, 200 

Etymology of "Huguenot," 292 

Falaise besieged and taken, 166 

Faur, Loub, arrested for hb remarks before the king, 16 

Ferran. Job, hb devotedness, 224 

Fcrrier, minister, 202 

Ferridres, John de (Vidame of Chartres), b employed to 

solicit aid from Queen Elizabeth, 34 ; urges Coligny to 

leave Fkris, 85 ; escapes at the St. Bartholomew, 93 
Fete Dieu, vexations on account of the, 286 
Fervaques discovers a conspiracy against Henry III., 110 ; 

hb treachery to the King of Navarro, 113 
Flechier. bishop, hb orders to hb cler^ , 252 ; harsh opinions, 

260 ; hb version of a massacre at Nismes, 263; letters, 264; 

265, 267, 268 
Fleury, Cardinal. 272 

the Jesuit, unfeeling narrative of, 6 
FolviUe, dbperses a meeting of Huguenots, 253 
Fontaine, Franfaise, battle of, 193 
Foucault, a persecutor, 247, 248 
Francb I., persecutes the Protestants, 7; hb death and 

late repentance. 8 
Francb II., influenced by the Guises, 17 ; hb death, 24 ^ 
i — , Dttkeof Aleuoon, hb remark respecting Coligny, 

91 ; b at the head of^ the PolUiques, 105 ; spoils the euter- 

Erise of Mardi-aras, 105 ; b confined in the Louvre, 108 ; 
( cliarged with a plot against Henry III.. 110 ; b bus- 
ritedofliaving poisoned him. 111; quib the court, 112; 
made Duke of A^jou, 115 ; commands an army sent 
against tlie Huguenob. 119; b offered the sovereignty of 
tlie Netherlands. 122 ; hb death. 125 
Francb d' Assise. Saint, excites the soldiery by hb preach- 
ing. S 
Fromcnt, 276 
Fuentes, count de. 199 

Gamacho besieged by tho Dukeof Nevers. 154 

Garde, Baron de la, 102 

Chmtier, Jesuit, 205 

Oorce, Baron de la, killed in battle, 261 

Gordk, his letter to Cliarles IX.. 95 

Gourges. Dominic de, hb bold exploit, 59 

Grandier, Urban, notice of, 235 

Gregory VII., notice of, 1 

XIII., has a medal struck to commemorate the St. 

Bartholomew, 96 ; secretly encourages the league, 118 

Gregory XIV. sends troops to assist Uie league. 176 

Grenier, the brothers, executed, 273 

Gnerchy defends liimself at the St. Bartholomew, 93 

Guignard, the Jesuit, hanged. 191 

Guiscard, Marqub de, 265 

Guise, Francb Duke of, at the head of a party, 9 ; defends 
Metz, 11 ; takes Calab, 14 ; hb measures for defending 
Ambolse, 20 ; offers to be Conde's second, 21 ; his violent 
declaration at the assembly of Notables, 22 ; propusCM to 
Francb II. to kill Anthony of Bourbon. 23; joins the 
Triumvirate, 26 ; the cause of the mossticre of V assy. 31 ; 
enters Parb in triumph. 32 ; gains the battle if Dreux, 
40; hb death. 41 

Guise, Henry Duke of, defends Poictiers, 69 ; p:«. >Mes to 
marry the Princess Margaret, 78 ; begins tho massacre of 
the St. Bartholomew, by sending an assassin to Coligny, 
87 ; b wounded atDormans, 113 ; hb interview with Henry 
III., at Meaux, 136 ; hb attack on Vimor>', 136 ; on 
Auneau, 139 ; he goes in dbguise to Rome, 139 ; makes a 

Snblic entry into Purb, 141 ; hij» atldress to the king. 141 ; 
b reception of Loub Danla, 142; opens the states- 
general at Blob, 146; hb death, 148 
Guise, Henry II., Duke of, escapes ftt>m prison, 177 ; submib 

to Henrv IV., 191 
Guise, Cardinal of, kaied in prison, 149 

, Duke of, 214, 225 

Guiton, mayor of Rochelle, 230, 231 
Guyenne. revolt of. 9 

Ham taken trata the Spaniards. 194 

Hambervilliera detected in a plot against Coligny^ 51 

Harlay, the president, hb address to Qnlse, 144 ; b put into 

prison. 152 ; opposes the recall of the Jesuits. 202 
Havre, siege of, 46 
Hennnyer, Bbhop of Lbienx, prevcnb a massacre in hb 

diocese, 95 
Henry II., hb accession, 9; persecutes the Protestants, 10; 

visits the parliament, 16; b killed in a tournament, 16 
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Henry III., when Duke of Anjou, threatens the Prince of 
Cood6, 53 ; defeats the Huguenots at Jarnac, 63 ; at Mont- 
oontoar. 70 ; his statement to M iron respecting the 8t. 
Bartholomew, 81 ; he discloses the secret of Lignerollet, 82 ; 
commands at the siege of Rochelle, 103 ; is elected King 
of Poland, 104; his treatment at Heidelburg, 104; he 
quits Poland suddenly on becoming Henry HI., 108; 
visits Venice, 109 ; resolves to exterminate the Huguenots, 
109 ; oMers Navarre to despatch the Duke of Alenfon, 
III.; gives orders to poison Marshal Damville, 118; his 
superstitious devotion, 116; edict of pacification by, 115 ; 
his efleminacy, 116 : he joins the league, 118 ; his grief at 
the death of his minions, 180 ; declares war against the 
Huguenots, 130 ; his address to the president, provost, &c., 
130; his reception of the .German ambassadors, 133; his 
letter to Hillier, 134 ; has an interview with Ouise, 130 ; 
escapes from F^is, 143; receives the doputatioo at 
Chartres,145; renews the oath of the League. 146 ; pretends 
a recouciliation with Guise, 147; requests CrilUon to kill 
the duke, 147 ; his fear of the Legate, 155 ; ho meets tlic 
King of Navarre, 196 ; plan for seizing his person, 150 ; 
assassiuoted, 159 

Henry IV., when Prince of B&im, aocompanies the Count of 
Bayonne, 50 ; proclaimed chief of the Frotestants. 65 ; pre- 
sent at Hontcontour, 71; at Amay le Due, 74; becomes 
King of Navarre, 80 ; his marriaffe, 80 ; excepted from the 
general massacre, 86 ; compellect to abjure, 101 ; joins the 
PoliUqueSt 103 ; refuses to be questioned by the chancellor, 
106 i confliiDed in the Louvre, 108 ; set at liberty by Henry 
III., 109; acts as his body-guard. Ill ; quits the court, 113 ; 
publicly professes the rerormed religion, 114; his replv to 
the deputies sent by the states- general, ll8; seizes Fieu- 
rance, 181 ; attacks Cahors, 122 ; offers to fight the Duke 
of Guise, 129; his spirited behaviour to Sixtus V., 131 ; 
defends Marans, 133; his conference with the Queen, 185; 

Esins the battle of Courtras, 137 ; besieges Bcauvoir, 153 ; 
is oonduct censured by the assembly at Rochelle, 154 ; 
his illness, 154; advances to meet Henry IIL, 155; suc-> 
ceeds him as Henry IV., 159 ; consults La Force and d'Au- 
biffnd, 160; takes a position at Arques, 163; attacks the 
suourbs of Paris, 164 ; his declaration previous to the 
battle of Ivry, 170; his clemency to the people of Paris 
during the siege, 173 ; enters Chartres, 175 ; hb letter to 
Queen Elisabeth, 183; abjures the reformed religion, 186; 
enters Pftris, 190 ; wounded by Ch£tcl, 191 ; his danger at 
Fontaine-Franfaise, 193 ; his conversation with d*Aubigne, 
194; his remark on Queen Elizabeth's demand, 195; his 
speech to the Notables at Rouen. 195 ; and to the parlia- 
ment of Paris, 197 ; converses with d'Aubigne, 203 ; gene- 
rosity of Bouillon, 804: the kings project, 806; Henri 
Quatre assassinated by Ravaillac, 206 1 character of this 
warlike and benevolent monarcli, 208 

Heory VIII.. King of England, 5 

Uetvl, Abbe, 246 

Homel, reformed minister, executed, 246 

Honflour, sieeeof, 166 

Huguenots, why so called, 6, 298 ; remarkable instance of their 
seal, 84; attacked by students, 203; and at Charenton, 
822 ; project adopted at Toulouse, 246 ; their memorial 
to the King, 847 ; eruelties inflicted on them, 248 

Humi^es. Charles, a royalist, killed at Ham, 194 
■, James, one of the first leaguers. 116 

Huss, John, a martyr for the Reformation, 3 

iHNocKirr III., notice of, 8 
Inquisition established in France, 18 
Intendant, notice of tlie office of, 855 
Issoire taken by assault, 119 
Ivry, battle of, 169 

Janx d'Albret, Queen of Navarre, supports the Reformation, 
15 ; plot for seising her, 50 ; her address to the Huguenot 
army, 64 ; persuaded by Coligny to go to court, 79 ; her 
sudden dcau, 80 

Jansenists, 240, 841 

Jamac, battle of, 63 

Jeannin, tlie President, goes on a mission to Spain, 176 

Jerome of Prague, burnt, 3 

JesuiU, Society of, 125 ; their opinion on regicide. 168; they 
preserve Paris from being surprised, 174; their froee$ 
with the universltyand clergy of Paris, 190 ; are expelled 
the kingdom, 192; they are recalled from exile, 202; are 
accused of instigating Ravaillac, 806 ; the advisers of 
Louis XIV., 841 

Joyeuse, Anne, Duke of, a favourite of Henry III., 188 ; 
his cruelty at La Motte. 136 ; killed at Courtras. 187 

Joyeuse, Ange de. bears the Cross in a procession, 144 

Juillerat, minister, in danger of assassination, 884, 885 

Julieu, Marechal-de-camp, 261 

Julius II. » notice of, 312 

Jurieu, minister, his mystical vrotk, 253 



Knox preaches the Reformation in Scotland, 6 

La Chaise, Jesuit, 841, 847, 871 

La Charite taken by the Huguenots, 69 ; cnrrendcrt to the 
Dnke of Anjou, 119 

La F«re taken by Conde. 188; besieged by Henxy IV.. 194 

La Force's account of the St. Bartholomew, 69 

— , Marshal, 817, 218. 220. 283 

La Garde, General, arrests Tiestaillons, 284 ; shot by Bob- 
sin, 885 

Lainez, general of the Jesuits, speaks at Poissy, 28 ; hSs 
diwonrse at the council of Trent, 126 

La Mole narrowly escapes being murdered, 105 ; informs the 
Queen of the affair of Mardi-greu, 105 ; beheaided. lOf 

La Motte taken by Joyeuse, 136 

Langoiran's address to Coligny, 80 ; leaves Parb before the 
massacres. 94 

Languedoc.the Protestants of. retaliate on their pcrsecnton»56 

La None taken prisoner at Jamac 63; wounded at Poictiers, 
69 ; prisoner at Moutcontour, 7 1 ; sent to Rochelle by the 
King. 102; his Interview with the Rochcllese, 108; per* 
suades the Po/tttflaes to abandon a plot. 104; takes two 
towns by escalaae. 106; all parties confide in him. 115: 
his opinion respecting the King's abjuration, 160; mor- 
tally wounded at the siege of Lunballe, 177 

La Place, and Denord, their energetic preaching to the FfeO' 
testant defenders of La Rochelle, 108 

Lapopelini^, notice of his history, 96 

Lapocte, Camisard leader, 8^8 ; killed, 858 

La Renaudie promotes the conspiracy of Amboise, 19; 
his death. 20 

La Roche Abaille, fight at, 66 

Lassague on being tortured conunniAcatM (he |»lan8 of the 
Huguenot leaders. 28 

Laveniin's remark before the battle of Courtras, 137 ; atta^ 
Marans, 153 ; accompanies Henry IV., 183 

Lesgue, the. iti origin. 115 

Leclerc. John, a martyr, 6 

Locoq, curate of St. Eustacho, his recantation. 7 

Lemaitre, the President, recommends persecution, 16 

Lemas, his plan for entrapping d'Aubigne, 181 

Leo X.. notice of. 3 

Lescun, President, 218 

Lesdiguilres made Constable, 285 

Letellier. the Chancellor, 842. 247, 848 

Lavoy, Dymond, burnt in the presence of Francis I., 7 

L'Hupital, Michael dc. appointed Chancellor. H; delays 
signing the Prince of Ccmde's sentence, 84; advises the 
Catholics to make concessions, 88 ; recommends tolera- 
tion, 30 ; opposes the reception of a papal bull, 60 ; db- 
miMed, 61 * 

Lignerolles, affair of, 88 

Lincestre, a furious preacher of the league, 191, 153 

Lindscv. Earl of. 231 

Lingard, Dr., notice of his episode, 89 

Longjumeau, treaty of, 58 

Lorraine, Cardinal of, appointed an Inquisifor-geners], 14; 
his advice to Henry II., 15; 89; and at the council of 
Trent, 4F; his dispute with Marshal Montmorency, 51; 
interferes with military afiaiis, 66; his death, 110 

Loudon, treaty of, 815 

Louis XIII., his death and character, 836 

XIV., his opinion of aflhirs, 238 ; hatred of Jansenisni, 

840 ; eulogised by the clergy, 251 ; his death, 871 

Louvois. Marquis de, 248, 844, 848, 258 

Luscombe, Bishop, 289 

Lusignan taken by the Huguenots, 68 

Luther, notice of, 4 

Luxemburg, Duke of, 167 ; his letter to the Fbpe, 175 

Luynes, favourite of Louis XIII., 816; coosUbfe, 819; his 
death. 823 

Lyons, Protestant ministers burnt by the Cardinal ds Touhmo 
at, 12 ; the dty dodaxes lor Henry IV., 189 

Madixb de Montjau, 886, et m^. 

Maintenon, Madame de, 240, 849, 858 

Malesherbes, 874, 876 

Mandelot, governor of Lyons, his ferocious cbaiacter, 94; 

liis letters to Charles IX. are extant, 94 
Marans besieged by Biron, 133; by Lavordxn, 153 
Hinrdt-ptu. affair of, 105 

Margaret, sister of Francis I., favours the Refonnalion, 6 
, daughter of Henry II- is attached to the Duke of 

Guise, 78 ; is married to the King of Navarre. 81 ; her 

intrigues, 105; seized by her brother's guards. 184 
Marlie, entire family destroyed by persecution, 856 
Marloratus assists at Poissy, 88 ; hanged, 38 
Marron, minister, 286, note 
MarseUles preserved from the League, 189; sabmits to 

Heiwy IV., 194 
Martignargues, battle of, 269 
Martyrs, the Protciitant, 8, et teq., 6, 84; «t pas$m I 
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Maryde Medicis, married to Honrv IV. of France, SOO; 
named regent, S15; captive at Bloui, K17; the queen- 
regent eaoipce to Flanders, 834 

Haseacreaofthe Vaudoie, 8; of Cabri^oe and Merinddle, 
8 ; of Vaasy, 31 ; of Tours and Sens, 38 ; of the St. Bartho- 
lomew, 84 

Massip. guide, arrested by Du Chaila, 857 

municipal oflBcer of St-Cdmc, killed at Nismes, 876. 

Ifatthifiu, a Jesuit, employed by the league, 187 

Matiraon, Marshal, 107 ; saves Bordeaux, 189 

Mauimont. General, 879 

Mayenne, Duke of, takes Brouges, 119; attacks Tours, 156 ; 
is made lieutenant-seneral by the league, 163 ; commands 
at Arques, 164 ; ana at Joey, 170 ; orders four of the Sixteen 
to be lianged, 180; retires Ihim Paris, 189; submits to 
Henry IV., 194; is slain in the assault of Montauban, 88 

Masarin oompared with Kichelieu. 837 ; fikvourably dispcMed 
towards the Huguenots. 238 

Meaux, enterprise against, 54 

Melanchthou, tlie reformer, invited to a conference with the 
Galliean prelates, 7 ; Francis I. revokes the invitation. 7 

Meroour, the Duke of, his expedition into Poictou, 131; sub- 
mits to Heniy IV., 196 

Merindftlc, the Protestant inhabitants of. massacred. 8 

Merlin's escape at the St. Bartholomew, 93 

Metz taken, 1 1 ; besieged. 1 1 

Meulan besieged by the league, 168 

Migault. a victim of persecution, 243 et sea. ; abjures, 251 

Michelade, the, or massacre of Catholics at Mismes, Itf 

Minard, the President, assassinated, 18 

Miramau, Madame de, murder of, 864 

Mole, made attorney-general by the league. 153 

Monheurt. siege of, 823 

Montaigu taken by the Huguenots, 188 ; besieged by Uie 
Count de Lude, 183 

Montargis (proces de), 399 

Montauban besieged. 281; surreDdem, 834, forced conver- 
sions at, 840 

Montbrun, notice of. 109 

Montcontour, battle of, 70 

Montespan. Madame de, 840 

Montfort ravages Languedoc, 8 ; is killed, 8 

Montgomery, Count, ordered to arrest the counsellors in par- 
liament, 16 ; kills Ilcury II. in a tournament, 16; com- 
mands at Rouen, 38 ; his narrow escape, 38 ; executed in 
eflBgy. 70 ; his derations in Languedoc and Beam, 70 ; 
escapes at the St. Bartholomew. 93; conducts relief to 
Rochelle dnring the siege, 103; lands in Nonnandy, 106 ; 
is taken prisoner, 108 ; his death, 108 

Montlosier. Count de, 808 

Montluc, Bishop of Valence, insulted in the pulpit by the 
Cardinal de Toumon, 86 ; inclined to favour the Reform- 
ation, 89 ; employed by the Queen to persuade ContU. 
85 ; cited to Rome. 47 ; sent on a mission to Poland, 80; 
his address to the Diet, 98 

Montluc, Blaise de, proposes to exterminate the Huguenots. 
38; his hatred of the Protestants. 36; he wim mandif in 
Guycnne, 73; defeated by Resniers, 101 

Montmorency, the Constable, at the head of a party, 9 ; his 
cruelty at Bordeaux. 10 ; made prii^oner at St. Quentin, 14 ; 
disj^raced, 17 ; his address to the King, 85 ; joins the 
Guises, 26; taken prisoner at Dreux, 40; his plot against 
the Huguenots, 47 ; his advice to the King at Meaux, 54; 
killedatSt. Denis, 55 

Montmorency, Marshal, his dispute with the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, b 1 ; retires from Paris. 80 ; sent to the Bastille, 106 

Montpellier besieged, 119, 225 ; treaty of^ 885 

Montrevel, Marshal. 863; destroys aei-eral towns, 868; 
bums Protestants in a mill, 863 ; ravages the country, 865 

Momay, sec Duplettis. 

Mouy killed at Niort, 78 

Muhlberg, batUe of, 10 

Naoes, encounter at, 866 
Nancy, meeting at, 139 

Nantes, edict of, its provisions, 197 ; parliament of ^rb 
refuses its registration, 197 ; the edict did not give cum- 

$lcte satisfaction to the Huguenots and at Hochelle, 197 ; 
IM. Parabdre and Langlois sent to Rochelle by Henry 
IV. to persuade the Protestants to a fUll acceptance of it, 
197 ; see also 250, 878, 274 

Navarre, Queen of, a protectress of the reformers, 7 

Negrepelisse. sack of. 284 

Nemours, treaty of, 130 

Nerac. treaty of. 131 ; besieged, 881 

Nevers, Duke of, his opinion of the St. Bartholomew, 83 

Neufchatel, siege of. 182 

Nismes, city of, lives of the Protestants preserved at during 
the St. Bartliolomew massacre by the humane precautions 
of Guillaumo Villar, 95 ; intrigues at. 875 ; troubles re- 
newed in 1815, 876 ; attempted in 1819, 885 ; again in 
1830, 887 



Noailles, Duke de, 845 ; his severity, 845 ; his sanguina ex- 
pectations, 246 

Noailles, Cardinal de. 871 

Notables assembled at Fontainebleau, 88 ; at St. Germaiiu, 
85 ; at Rouen, 98 

Noyon, siege of, 177 

Olxkoh, attack on, 138 

Oli\ier, the Chancellor. 80 ; his death. 81 

OppMe. Baron d*. prosecutor of the Vaudoisor Waldenses, 8 

Orange, Protestants molested at. 855 

Oratorians expelled from Rochelle, 380 

Orleans taken by the Huguenots, 33 ; besieged by Guise. 41 ; 
again taken by the Huguenots. 57 ; the people declare for 
the league, 149 ; threatened disinterment at, 805 

Ornano oners to have Guise killed. 148 ; fails in his attempt 
to seize Mayenne, 149 ; his message to the legate, 167 

Orri appointed Inquisitor, 18 

Orth^, the Viscount d*. his reply to Charles IX., 94 

Ossat. d', negociates for the King's absolution, 198 

Pare, surgeon to the King, 84. 87 

Paris, siege of. 178 

Parliament of Aix gives a decree against the Huguraots, 8 

of Paris remonstrates against the Inquisition, 18 ; 

refiises to persecute the Huguenots, 15 ; visited by tiie 
King, 16 ; objects to the edict of January, 30 ; sends a 
remonstrance to Charles IX. in support of their precedence, 
46; their deputaticm to Charles I a... 46 ; declares the Salic 
Law inviolable. 176 ; objects to the edict of Nantes, 197 

Parliament of Toulouse vk>lent against the Huguenots, 73 ; 
declares against Henry IV., 163 

Parma. Duke of. sent to support the league. 173 ; arrives 
before Rouen, 182 ; his retreat, 183 ; and death, 184 

Passau, treaty of, 11 

P^ulans, account of, 1 

Perefixe, Archbishop of Paris, liis opinion of the St. Bar- 
tholomew, 88 

Pellisson, agent for conversions, 840 ; his letters, 848 

Pels Rohan s agent, 833 

Persecution of Lollards. 3 ; of Protestants, 6, 18, 84 

Petri, Olaus, preaches the Reformation in Sweden, 5 

Pibrac addr(*sses Charles IX. in parliament, 91. 

Piles defends St. Jean d'Angely, 78 ; murdered. 89 

Pius IV. excommunicates some Freuch bishops, 47 

V. his letters 56, 68. 67. 68. 76 ; sends iiis nephew to 

yreveat the marriaf^e of the Princess Margaret. 79 
ice reports conceramg the Huguenots, 893 
PolUiques, narty of the, 103 
Poul, captain, employed to portas the Camisards, 857 ; is 

killed, 860 
Poulain, Nicholas, informs tho King of a conspiracy, 134 
Privas devastated. 833 
Protestant ministers, preMBt number of, 289 

QaATRR-TATLLOirs or GTaflan,879, 281, 888 
QuiUeboiuf attacked, 184 

Babaut St. E-nxKHX, deputy, 876' 

Ravaillac, 806, et teq. 

Ravanel. celebrated Camisard, SCO ; engages with Montre- 
vel. 868 ; burnt. 871 

Resniers is saved by his enemy at the St. Bartliolomew, 94 ; 
rallies the Huguenots at Montauban. 101 

Rets. de. a confidant of Charles IX.. 78 ; his proposal in the 
council, 84 ; his address to Queen Elizabeth, 98 

Rhe, Isle of. invaded, 888 

Ribot. assassinated, 

Richelieu. 814. 886, 885 

Ries. Isle of. 883 

Rochelle. a young girl burnt as a heretic at. 57 ; the King 
and Queen of Navarre listen to the preaching of the re- 
formed minister David, 57; this celebrated sea^rt be- 
comes the strong-hold of the Husuenots. 57 ; the inhabit- 
ants enrolled for its defence against religious persecution, 
101 ; the town besieged, 103 ; assembly held at, 154 ; the 
siege and gallant defence of, 889, et $eq. 

Rochette. minister, hanged. 878 

Rohan. Duke de. head of the Protestant party, 198; ob- 
noxious to the Queen, 818; distrusts Conde, 813; rein- 
forces Montauban. 821 ; confers with Luynes. 283 ; guilty 
of high treason, 838 ; commands in Languedoc. 238, et ieq. ; 
his treaty with Spain. 833 ; deatli and character, 835 

Bohan. Duchess de, harshly treated. 836 

Rollaud. a Camisard chief. 258; attacks the castle of St. 
Felix, 868 ; successful at Fondemorte. 260 ; quarrels with 
Cavalier, 269 ; reconciliation prevented, 269 ; killed, 270 

Roques d'AubaLi, battle at, 264 

Rose, Biihopof Senlis. notice of. 185 

Rosny, Baron de, hu remark on the Prince of Beam's mar- 
riage, 80 ; for his son, see Sailj/. 

Rouen declares for tho Huguenots, 84; besieged by th« 
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THttmrin, 38 ; the Proteitants retume their wonhiv at, 
11»; thLf city declare* for the league. 163; bedeged by 
Henry IV., 180 

Rouwel. a Colviuiat. amiointed bishop, 7 

Ravigny. Maxquia de, deputy -genena of the Frotettants, 846 

SikNDiucouBT, governor of Nitmes, 268 

St. Andre, Marshal, joins the Triumvirate, S6 ; propoeee to 

deapafcdi the queen, 33 ; ia killed at Dreux. 40 
St. Bartholomew, manacre of, 84 et seq. 
St. Denu. battle of. 55; attacked by the d'Aumale, ITS 
St. Foy, in Guiennc, the Protestant synod at, ISO; the 

princes of the reformed religion send their representatives 

to this assembly, 120 ; a confession of faith intended to 

be adopted, but is not agreed on. 120 
St. Germa ins, peace of. 75 

St. Grignan, Count de, sent against the Vaudois, 8 
St. Hcran refuses to massacre the Huguenots, 94 
St. Jean d*Angely, siege of, 72, 220 
St. Luc defeated near Saintes, 132 1 negociates for the rar* 

render of Paris, 189 
St. Quentin. battle of, 14 

St. Simon, Duke de, his opinion of the revocation, 249 
Samson sells indulgences m Switzerland, 6 
Saneerre. siege of, 104 
Sasseuval killed at Dourlens, 194 
Scaglia. agent of the Duke of Savoy. 227 
S^uier preaident of parliament. 13. 207 

, Esprit, executed, 2S7 

Sefpiiran. Jesuit, sent to Rochelle, 205 

Seignelay compels Protestants to abjuxv. 250 

Sens, massacre at, 32 

Sillery, taunts SuUy in councQ. 202 

Sixteen, the. their oriein. 134 

Sixtus V. issues a bull against the Bourbon prinoei, ISO ; 

his remarks upon the Duke of Guise. 144 ; on the death of 

the duke and cardinal, 15 L ; inclined to serve the royalists, 

167 ; his death, 174 
Smalealde. league of, 10 
Societe Evangelique, 289 

Soisaons. Count de, proposes to murder Sullv, 209 
Soubise defends St. Jean d'Angely, 220 ; invades Poietou, 

223 : attempt on Blavet,-227*; is defeated, 230 
Soulier. abb6. apologist of Louis XIV., 248 
Soult. Marshal, 987 
Sourdis, Cardinal de. 205 
States-General -at Orleans. 25; Pontoise. 27; Blob, 1»77, 

118 ; idfm. 1588, 146 ; Pliris. 185 ; of 1614, 213 
Strada's opinion of the meeting at Bayonne, 100 
Stroui, his vindictiveness at the siege of Rochelle, 108 
Stuart. Robert, suspected of killing the President Minaxd. 

18 ; lulls the constable, 55 ; put to death at Jamac. 6S 
Sully, Duke de. his account of the St. Bartholamew. 88; 

employed on a mission to Henry III., 153; reinforces 

Meulan. 168 ; wounded at.Ivry, 171 ; made superintendent 

of finances. 195 
Sully. 0(Hisidered a luke-wann Protestant, 298 ; summoned 

to Fontainebleau. 200 ; consents to recall the Jesuits, 202 ; 

addresses the assembly at Chatellerault, 203; his con- 
duct at the king's death. 209 ; deprived of office. 210 ; 

his advice to the queen, 216 ; a mediator at Montauban* 

221 ; his death and chaiacter, 236 

Tavahwcs refSises to attack the Rtitres on their quitting 
France, 58 ; favours the escape of the prince of Conde. 60 ; 
retires from the army. 72 ; his oonfldential report to 
Charles IX.. 88 ; praised by his son for having advised 
the St. BaiUiulomew, 83 ; gives orders for carraying the 
plot into execution, 86 ; his ferocity during the massacres, 
88 ; his conversation with the king, 92 

Tellier, Jesuit, 271 

Tendes, the Count de, saves the Huguenots of his gofvem- 
ment, 94 

Termes. Marshal, defeated at Gravelines. 14 

Themines, Marshal, 216 ; employed against Rohan, 227 

Thcrouanne taken by Charles V., 11 

Tbionville, siege of. 14 

ThoizM deCends the fort St. Martin, 288 



Thou, the President de. his address to Charles IX.. 91 ; 
description of the butchery of Protestants at Lyons, 94 

Thore is concerned in the aflkirof Mardi-gTas, 106; < 
mands a division of the confederate army. 112 

Toulouse, the city besieged io 1218, 3; massacre of the Pro- 
testants some days subeequently to the St. Bartholoinew.96 ; 
attacked by the Huguenots, 73 ; submits to Henry IV., 194 

Toulouse, Count of, quarrels with the pope, 2 

Toumon. Cardioal de. persuades Francis I. to p e rs e c u te the 
HuKuenots, 7 ; details of his public career. 7 ; his fierce 
and cruel animosity to the pastors of the refionned religion 
at Lyons, 12 ; he commands Moatlue. BiUiop of Valence, 
to be dragged tram the pulpit whilst preaching in the 
Louvre , 6 ; makes a speech at tne conference of Patsisy, 28, 29 

Tours, disturbance at, 219 

Tremouille. Duke de la, 198, 202 

Trent. Council of, commeocad. 26 ; eoDcladed« 48 

TrestaUlons. or Dnpont, 279, 280, 284, 285 

Truphemy,279, 285 

Truville, a priest, defends Honfleur, 167 

Tumult of the Rue St. Jacques. 13 : Pre-anz-CIercs, 15 ; at 
Beauvais, 27 (note); St. Medaxd,80; St. Severin. 138 

Turenne, the discount. Joins the Politiqnes, 103; makes 
his eseapa into Germany, 106 ; present at the confierenee 
of St. Bris, 134 ; sent to obtain aid torn Queen Elisabeth, 
177; obtains by marriage the duchy of Booilian. 179; 
his operations m Lorrain, 184 ; assists in taking Ham» 164 

Usxs, masBBCies at, 281 

Val-dx-Bakc. combat ot, 260 
Valdo. Pierre, notice (rf, 2, 8 

Valentinois. Duchess of, 9 ; her intrigoes to serve Mont- 
morency, 14 ; reconciles him with St. Andre, 26 
Vallabrix. subprefect. 281, 282' 
Varade encourages Banijxe, 188 
Varenne's mission to Madrid, 189 
Vassy, massacre at. 31 
Vauban. Marshal, a flriend to tolerance, 252 
Vaudois. notice of the, 2 ; persecutioa of. narrated, 8 
Venddme. meeting at, 19; town taken. 165 
, Fiands de. Vidame of Chartres, supports the 

Refbrraatian, 18 ; sent to the Bastille. 23 
Versoris expires of grief on account of the death of Guise, J 51 
Vervins, treaty of. 197 
Vezins saves Remien, although his enemy, 94 ; his hnve 

defence of Cahors, 122 
Viala, advocate, murdemd, 268 
Vidal, violent partisan. 277 
Vielloville besieges Thkaville, 14 ; address to the king. 15 ; 

his remarks on the battle of St. Denis, 56 
Villars, Brancas. defends Rouen, 180 ; his death, 194 

, Marshal, 268 

Villeroy. jealous of Sully. 198; hostile to Protestants, 210; 

employed to pacify Conde. 214 
Villette, Marquis de la, reftises to be converted, 240 
Vimoiy, attack upon. 138 
Vincent. David, minister, 230 
Vincent. iMibeau. female preacher, 253 
Vitry. Joins the lesgue, 161 ; sutrenidersMeaax toHenry IV., 

188 
Vitry, made marshal tat killing d'Ancre, 216 
Vivens, notice of. 254 
Voyer, d'Argenson, deputy, 284 
Walsingham, ambassador fh>m Queen Elisabeth, 96 
Wellington, Duke of, 285 
Weslcyun Methodists. 889 
Wicklifle, notice of, 3 
Wilson. Sir Robert. 286 
Wirtemburg, Duke of, reflises the eommand of the ,royal 

army, 45 

YvoK, PkLul, nuyor of Rochelle, 205 

, Vincent, attempts to betray Rochelle. 226 

Zimisces. conducts some Paulicians into Thraoe, 1 
Zisca, a general of the Hussites. 3 
ZuingUus, the Swiss Reformer, 5 



THE END. 
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